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the  first  of  July,  1847.  The  work  has  been  bo  long  before  the  public,  that  it  is  not 
deemed  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  its  claims  to  general  favor.  The  annexed  List  of 
Contributors  to  the  Magazine,  and  a  few  notices  of  the  work,  (up  to  and  indnding 
the  last  number)  will  si^ciently  attest  its  character  and  its  popularity: 
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EDWARD  S.GOULD, 
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Rev.  De.  SPRING, 

The  foregroinf  list  included  alao  Robebt  Southbt,  Rev.  Ttmothv  Flirt,  Min  Landom,  Cb. 
JvtTicB  Mellkm,  Ttbome  Powce,  Robebt  C.  Sands,  Willis  Gatlobo  Clabe,  B.  B.  Thatcbbe, 
Dr.  Caleb  Ticenob,  Wm.  H.  Simmons,  John  Sanobbsom,  the  '  Amsricau  in  Paris,'  Nicholaj  Bid- 
dle,  Miss  Mabt-Anne  BBowitE,(Hrs.  Gbat,)  Ens 'and.  R«v.  Dr.  Bbantlbt,  South-Carolina,  Wzl> 
LtAM  L.  Stone.  Rev.  Dr.  Beasley,  New^Jersey,  J.  H.  Hillhovse,  and  other  diMinguished  writers 
who  have  '  paid  the  debt  of  nature.'  The  foUowinr  notices  of  the  Kniceebboceeb  are  from  the 
American  and  Enf  lish  press,  and  ftom  American  and  British  writers  of  distinction . 

'  The  first  number  of  the  Ttcemtf- Seventh  Volume  of  this  venerable  and  widely-popular  periodical 
appears  upon  entirely  new  and  beautif\il  Qrpe,  in  all  iu  departments;  and  in  its  rich  and  diversified 
contents,  continues  to  vindicate  its  reputation  as  the  most  asreeable  and  entortainins  MagaziAe  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States.  When  we  first  started  the  old  'New-Yorker.'  our  friend  Clabe  had 
preceded  us  as  Editor  of  the  Kniceebbocxbb  about  a  twelvemonth ;  it  has  now  reached  an  age 
grreatly  beyond  that  of  any  American  Monthly;  a  fact  which  literally  *  speaks  volumes*  in  praise 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  conducted.  No  number  of  the  K.  has  ever  been  issued 
under''.CLABE's  supervision  that  did  not  bear  indubitable  evidence  of  editorial  care,  and  anxioos 
thought  and  well-directed  labor  enstamped  upon  its  pages.  We  have  known  no  monthly,  of  tkis 
country  or  Europe,  so  thoroughly  edited,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  With  a  corps  of  con- 
tributors embracing  the  most  eminent' writers  of  the  country,  with  not  a  few  from  the  other  side  of 
the  water.  It  has  been  able  to  present  srticles  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  in  rich  variety ;  while, 
as  if  emulous  of  the  contributed  portions,  the  editorial  department  has  regularly  increased  in  variety 
and  abuq4Mice.'—iVei»- ForillMZy  Triinau. 

'  NoT4ai%  more  remarkable  than  the  unfailing  promptitude  of  this  old  Monthly,  except  perhapa 
its  conjitait  ond  constantly  increasing  excellence.  Mathematicians  tell  us  of  certain  curves  called 
Mymptofes,  whose  pecnUaritv  is  always  to  approach  each  other,  and  yti,  oven  when  infinitely  ex- 
tended, never  to  intersect.  'The  Kniokbeboceeb,  which  has  reached  an  age  for  a  Magazine  rnach 
greater  than  a  hundred  years  for  a  man,  and  only  to  be  attained  by  a  more  marvellous  mirac  chas 

Erpetually  approached  the  highest  possible  point  of  interest  and  excellence ;  and  yet  it  seems  to 
ve  an  exeeMior^  Ibr  each  number  seems  better  than  that  which  went  before.  How  it  is  done  our 
friend  Clabk  may  understand — but  it  is  a  sealed  mystery  to  us.  There  is  no  publication  in  the 
United  States  that  has  so  attractive  or  popular  a  featare  as  the  Edii9r*e  TMe  of  the  Rnickse* 
EeoBEB.* — lfeee-T»rk  Oowrier  mut  Enfturer,  ^^ 

10^  See  third  page  ef  Oorer. 
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American  and  English  press,  and  ftom  American  and  British  writers  of  distinction . 
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appears  upon  entirely  new  and  beautiful  type,  in  all  iu  departments  ;  and  in  its  rich  and  diversified 
contents,  continues  to  vindicate  its  reputation  as  the  most  agreeable  and  entertaining  Bfagszine  pub* 
lished  in  the  United  States.  When  we  first  started  the  old  'New-Yorker,*  our  friend  Clarx  had 
preceded  us  as  Editor  of  the  Kniceb&bockkr  about  a  twelvemonth  ;  it  has  now  reached  an  ajir^ 
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of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  conducted.  No  number  of  the  R.  has  ever  been  issued 
under\CLARx's  supervision  that  did  not  bear  indubitable  evidence  of  editorial  care,  and  anxious 
thought  and  well-directed  labor  enstamped  upon  its  pages.  We  have  known  no  monthly,  of  this 
country  or  Europe,  so  thoroughly  edited,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  With  a  corps  of  con- 
tributors embracing  the  most  eminent' writers  of  the  country,  with  not  a  few  from  the  other  side  of 
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THE     CAPTURE      OF     VERA      CRUZ. 


IT      All      VTS-VXTWSSa 


*  Thi  treacfa  m  dur ,  the  cannoo^t  breath 
Wiagt  the  far  hiattng  globo  of  death ; 
Faat  whirl  the  fkraf  menle  from  the  wall, 

J  hat  crumbles  with  the  poBileronf  ball  i 
nd  from  that  wall  the  roe  repliee, 
O'er  dusty  plain  aod  smoky  skies  I* 


Mbxiccs  poor  unhappy  Mexico !  The  iron  hand  of  the  conqueror 
IB  upon  thee,  and  the  ruthless  car  of  war  is  madly  driven  over  thy 
prostrate  children,  and  crushes  them  to  earth  !  Yet  thou  art  heau- 
tifuly  even  ia  thy  desolation  and  distress ;  beautiful  as  thy  dark-eyed 
daughters  smiling  through'  their  tears  !  The  warm  sun  may  look 
down  upon  thy  cities  depopulated  and  thy  vineyards  blasted  '  be- 
neath the  dun,  hot  breath  of  war/  but  thy  towering  mountains,  robed 
in  the  hues  of  the  rainbow,  and  thy  secluded  valleys,  far  from  thd 
din  of  conflict^ and  gr«en  with  softest  verdure,  still  greet  with  quiet 
gladness  that  warm  sun's  earliest  beams. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  March,  1847,  while  the  American  squadron 
was  lying  at  Anton  Lizardo,  a  norther  sprang  up,  and  commenced 
blowing  with  great  violence.  The  ships  rolled  and  pitched,  and 
tugged  at  their  anchors,  as  if  striving  to  tear  them  from  theic  holdi 
while  the  sea  was  white  with  foam.  About  noon,  General  Scott's 
fleet  of  transports,  destined  for  the  reduction  of  Vera  Cruz,  came 
like  a  great  white  cloud  heaving  down  before  l^e  storm*  The  whole 
eastern  horizon  looked  like  a  wall  of  canvass.  Vessel  after  vessel 
came  ftying  in  under  reduced  sail,  until  the  usually  quiet  harbor  was 
crowded  with  them.  A  perfect  wilderness  of  spars  and  rigeing  met 
the  eye  at  every  turn ;  and  for  five  days,  all  was  bustle,  activity  and 
excitement.  Cheers  of  the  two  services  were  visiting  about  from 
ship  to- ship ;  drums  were  beating,  bands  of  music  playing,  and  every 
thing  told  of  an  approaching  conflict. 

On  the  tentb»  the  army  were  conveyed  in  huge  surf-boats  from  the 
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transports  to  the  different  ships  of  war,  which  immediately  got  under 
way  for  Vera  Cruz.  During  the  passage  down  to  the  city,  I  was  in 
the  fore-top  of  the  United  States*  sloop-of-war  *  Albany,' from  which 
place  I  had  a  good  view  of  all  that  occurred.  It  was  a  '  sight  to 
see  !*  The  tall  ships  of  war  sailing  leisurely  along  under  their  top- 
sails, their  decks  thronged  in  every  part  with  dense  masses  of 
troops,  whose  bright  muskets  and  bayonets  were  flashing  in  the  sun- 
beams ;  the  gingling  of  spurs  and  sabres  ;  the  bands  of  music  play- 
ing ;  the  hum  of  the  multitude  rising  up  like  the  murmur  of  the 
distant  ocean;  the  small  steamers  plying  about,  their  decks  crowded 
with  anxious  spectators ;  the  long  lines  of  surf-boats  towing  astern 
of  the  ships,  ready  to  disembark  the  troops  ;  all  these  tended  to  ren- 
der the  scene  one  of  the  deepest  interest. 

About  three  o'clock  p.  m.  the  armada  arrived  abreast  of  the  lit- 
tle desert  island  of  Sacrificio,  where  the  time-worn  walls  and  battle- 
ments of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  old  grim  castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ullib, 
with  their  ponderous  cannon,  tier  upon  tier,  basking  in  the  yellow 
rays  of  the  sun,  burst  upon  our  view.  It  was  a  most  beautiful,  nay, 
a  sublime  sight,  that  embarkation.  I  still  retained  my  position  in 
the  *fore-top,  and  was  watching  every  movement  with  the  most 
anxious  interest ;  for  it  was  thought  by  many  that  the  enemy  would 
oppose  the  landing  of  our  troops.  About  four  o'clock,  the  huge 
surf-boats,  each  capable  of  conveying  one  hundred  men,  were  hauled 
to  the  gang- ways  of  the  different  men-of-war,  and  quickly  laden 
with  their  *  warlike  fraughtage ;'  formed  in  a  single  line,  nearly  a 
mile  in  length  ;  and  at  a  given  signal,  commenced  slowly  moving 
toward  the  Mexican  shore.  It  was  a  grand  spectacle !  On,  on 
went  the  long  range  of  boats,  loaded  down  to  the  gunwales  with 
brave  men,  the  rays  of  the  slowly-departing  sun  resting  upon  their 
uniforms  and  bristling  bayonets,  and  wrapping  the  far  inland  and 
fantastic  mountains  of  Mexico  in  robes  of  gold.  On  they  went ; 
the  measured  stroke  of  the  countless  oars  mingling  with  the  hoarse 
dull  roar  of  the  trampling  surf  upoi>the  sandy  beach,  and  the  shriek 
of  the  myriads  of  sea-birds  soaring  high  in  air,  until  the  boats  struck 
the  shore,  and  quick  as  xhought  our  army  began  to  land.  At  this  in- 
stant, the  American  flag  was  planted,  and  unrolling  its  folds,  floated 
proudly  out  upon  the  evening  breeze ;  the  crews  of  the  men-of-war 
made  the  welkin  ring  with  their  fierce  cheering ;  and  a  dozen  bands 
of  music,  at  the  same  time,  and  as  if  actuated  by  one  impulse,  struck 
up 

'  T 18  the  sUr-«paDgled  burner  !  O.  lon^may  it  ware. 
O'er  the  land  or  the  free,  aiid  the  home  of  the  brave  !* 

Early  the  next  morning,  the  old  grim  Castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ullio 
commenced  trying  the  range  of  its  heavy  guns,  throwing  Paixhan 
shells  at  the  army,  and  continued  it  at  intervals  for  a  week ;  but 
with  the  exception  of  an  occasional  skirmish  with  a  party  of  the 
enemy's  lancers,  they  had  all  the  fun  to  themselves.  In  the  mean- 
time our  forces  went  quietly  on  with  their  preparations,  stationing 
their  pickets,  planting  their  heavy  mortars,  landing  their  horses,  pro- 
visions and  munitions  of  war,  constantly  annoyed  with  a  ceaseless 
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fire  from  the  Mexican  batteries,  which  oar  troops  were  as  yet  too 
busy  to  return. 

On  the  twenty-fourth,  Lieutenant  Qliver  Hazard  Perry,  with  a  zeal 
worthy  of  his  illustrious  father,  '  the  Hero  of  Lake  Erie,'  dismounted 
one  of  the  waist  guns  of  the  '  Albany,'  a  sixty-eight  pounder,  pro- 
cured a  number  of  volunteers  who  would  willingly  nave  charged 
up  to  the  muaizles  of  the  Mexican  cannon  with  such  a  leader,  and 
taking  about  forty  rounds  of  Paixhan-shells,  proceeded  on  shore, 
where,  after  dragging  his  gun  through  the  sand  fur  three  miles,  he 
arrived  at  a  small  fortification,  which  the  engineers  had  constructed 
of  sand-bags  for  him,  and  there  planted  his  engine  of  destruction, 
in  a  situation  which  commanded  the  whole  city  of  Vera  Cruz. 
Soused  by  such  a  gallant  example,  guns  from  each  of  the  other  ships 
of  the  squadron  were  disembarked,  and  conveyed  to  the  breast- 
work, which  was  as  yet  concealed  from  the  eyes  of  the  Mexicans, 
\p§  being  in  the  rear  of  an  almost  impervious  chapparal,  and  in  a 
short  time  a  most  formidable  fortress  was  completed,  which  was 
styled  the  Naval  Battery. 

At  this  period.  General  Sdott,  having  quietly  made  all  his  arrange- 
ments, while  a  constant  shower  of  shot  and  shell  were  thrown  at  his 
army  by  the  enemy,  sent  a  flag  of  truce,  with  a  summons  for  the 
immediate  surrender  of  the  <;ity  of  Vera  Cruz,  and  the  Castle  of 
San  Juan  d'Ullio,  and  with  a  full  understanding  that  unless  his  de- 
mand was  immediately  complied  with,  an  attack  would  follow.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  the  Mexicans,  expecting  an  assault,  for  which 
they  were  well  prepared,  and  not  a  bombardment,  returned  an  in- 
dignant refusal,  and  were  told  that  at  four  o'clock,  p.  m«,  they  should 
hear  farther  from  us.  In  the  meantime,  the  chapparal  had  been  cut 
away,  disclosing  the  Naval  Battery  to  the  gaze  of  the  astonished 
Mexicans,  and  the  mortars  and  heavy  artillery,  which  had  been 
planted  upon  the  hills  overlooking  the  city,  and  were  readj^  to  vomit 
forth  their  fires  of  death.  Every  person  was  now  waiting  with  trem- 
bling anxiety  the  commencement  of  the  fray. 

About  four  o'clock  p.  m.,  while  the  crews  of  the  squadron  were 
all  at  supper,  a  sudden  and  tremendous  roar  of  artillery  on  shore 
proclaimed  that  the  battle  had  begun.  The  tea-things  were  left  to 
'take  care  of  themselves,'  and  pell-mell  tumbled  sick  and  well  up 
the  ladders  to  the  spar-deck.  I  followed  with  the  human  tide,  and 
soon  found  myself  .in  the  fore-top  of  the  '  Albany,'  and  looking 
around  me,  a  sublim^  but  terrific  sight  my  elevated  perch  presented 
to  the  view.  Some  two  hundred  sail  of  vessels  were  lying  imme- 
diately around  us,  their  tops,  cross-trees,  yards,  shrouds  —  every 
thing  where  a  foot^hold  could  be  obtained  —  crowded  with  human 
beings,  clustered  like  swarming  bees  in  mid-summer  on  the  trees, 
all  intently  watching  the  battle.  I  turned  my  eyes  on  shore.  Jona- 
than had  at  last  awakened  from  his  slumber,  and  had  '6et  to  work 
in  earnest.  Bomb-shells  were  fiying  like  hail  stones  into  Vera  Cms 
from  every  quarter;  sulphurous  flashes,  clouds  of  smoke,  and  the 
dull  boom  of^  the  heavy  guns  arose  from  the  walls  of  the  city  in  re- 
turn, while  ever  and  anon  a  red  sheet  of  flame  would  leap  from  the 
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great  brass  mortars  on  the  ramparts  of  the  grim  Castle,  followed  by 
a  rt  port,  which  fairly  made  the  earth  tremble.  The  large  ships  of 
the  squadron  -could  not  approach  near  enough  to  the  ^hore  to  parti- 
cipate in  the  attack  upon  the  city,  without  exposing  them  to  the  fire 
of  the  Castle  ;  but  iill  the  gun-boats,  small  steamers,  and  every  thing 
that  could  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the  enemy,  were  sent  in  and 
commenced  blazing  away ;  a  steady  stream  of  fire,  like  the  red 
glare  of  a  volcano  1  This  state  of  things  continued  until  sun-set, 
when  the  small  vessels  were  called  off;  but  the  mortars  kept  dirow- 
ing  shells  into  the  devoted  town  the  live-long  night.  I  was  watch- 
ing them  until  after  midnight,  and  it  was  one  of  the  most  striking 
displays  that  I  ever  beheld. 

A  huge  black  cloud  of  smoke  hung  like  a  pall  over  the  American 
army,  completely  concealing  it  from  view ;  the  Mexicans  had  ceased 
firing,  in  order  to  prevent  Qur  troops  from  directing  their  guns  by 
the  flashes  from  the  walls ;  but  the  bombardiers  had  obtained  the 
exact  range  before  dark,  and  kept  thundering  away,  every  shell  fall- 
ing directly  into  the  doomed  city.  Suddenly,  a  vivid,  lightning-like 
flash  would  gleam  for  an  instant  upon  the  black  pall  of  smoke  hang- 
ing over  our  lines,  and  then  as  the  roar  of  the  great  mortar  came 
borne  to  our  ears,  the  ponderous  shell  would  be  seen  to  dart  upward 
like  a  meteor,  and  afler  describing  a  semi-circle  in  the  air,  descend 
with  a  loud  crash  upon  the  house-tops,  or  into  the  resounding  streets 
of  the  fkted  city.  Then,  afler  a  brief,  but  awful  moment  of  sus- 
pense, a  lurid  glare,  illuminating  for  an  instant  the  white  domes  and 
grim  fortresses  of  Vera  Cruz,  falling  into  ruins  with  the  shock,  and 
Uie  echoing  i$rash  that  came  borne  to  our  ears,  told  that  the  shell 
had  exploded,  and  executed  its  terrible  mission  ! 

Throughout  the  whole  night  these  fearful  missiles  were  travelling 
into  the  city  in  one  continued  stream  ;  but  the  enemy  did  not  return 
the  fire*^  At  day -light,  however,  the  Mexicans  again  opened  their 
batteries  upon  our  army,  with  the  most  determined  bravery. 

About  eight  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  gallant  Perry  and  his  brave  asso- 
ciates, having  finished  the  mounting  of  their  guns,  and  comnleted 
all  their  arrangements,  opened  with  a  tremendous  roar  the  r^aval 
Battery  upon  ^e  west  side  of  the  city,  and  were  immediately  an- 
swered from  four  distinct  batteries  of  the  enemy.  The  firm  earth 
trembled  beneath  the  discharge  of  these  ponderous  guns,  and  the 
shot  flew  like  hail  into  the  town,  and  were  returned  with  interest 
by  the  Mexicans.  Their  heavy  guns  were  ssrved  with  wonderful 
precision  ;  and  almost  every  shot  struck  the  little  fort,  burst  open 
the  sand-bags  of  which  it  was  constructed,  and  covered  our  brave 
officers  and  men  with  a  cloud  of  dust.  Many  shot  and  shell  were 
thrown  directly  through  the  embrazures ;  and  to  use  the  expressions 
of  one  of  our  old  tars  who  had  been  in  several  engagements,  *  the 
Ted*skins  handled  their  long  thirty-two's  as  if  they  had  been  rifles  !' 
Several  of  our  men  and  one  officer  had  fallen,  but  the  remainder  of 
the  brave  fellows  kept  blazing  away ;  while  the  forts  and  ramparts 
of  the  city  began  to  crumble  to  the  earth.  This  state  of  things  con- 
tinued until  me  twenty-seventh;  the   army  throwing  &  constant 
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Bhower  of  bombs  into  the  city,  and  the  Naval  Battery,  (manned 
daily  by  itesb  officers  and  men,^  beating  down  the  fortifications,  and 
destroying  every  thing  within  its  range,  when  a  flag  of  truce  was 
sent  cat  with  an  offer,  which  was  immediately  accepted,  of  an  un- 
conditional surrender  of  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz  and  the  Castle  of 
San  Juan  d'Ullio. 

THE     CAPITULATION. 

*  I  SAW  ■■  army  form  tli«ir  laM  array 
Upon  the  field,  in  alienee  and  deep  gloom, 
And  at  their  eooqnerore'  feet 
Liay  their  war-weapoae  down. 

'Snilen  and  el«r«»  diMniMl  but  not  dieboBored ; 
Brave  men,  iNit  brave  in  vain,  they  yielded  there : 

The  loMier^fl  Irial-taek 

b  not  aloiM  *  to  die  1' '  BAuaos. 

It  Was  a  clear,  bright,  sunny  day  on  which  the  surrender  took 
place.  By  special  good  fortune,  the  author  of  this  sketch  obtained 
an  opportunity  of  being  present  at  the  capitulation,  and  a  most 
splendid  and  glorious  pageant  it  was.  The  boat  in  which  we  em- 
barked put  off  from  the  ship  about  eight  oVlock,  a.  m^  and  after  a  long 
pull  through  the  fleet  of  transports,  we  landed  on  a  white  level  sand- 
oeacb,  about  three  miles  to  the  southward  of  Vera  Cruz.  Here  we 
found  the  encampment  of  the  volunteers  ;  and  after  straying  around 
among  the  tents,  filled  with  a  ragged  and  motley  assembly,  and  seek- 
ing in  vain  for  horses  at  the  marquees  of  the  diflerent  quarter- 
masters, we  started  ofi*  for  the  '  Field  of  ^he  Grounded  Arms.' 

After  crossing  the  sand-hills  which  rise  from  the  beach,  we  came 
suddenly  upon  the  stage  of.  the  '  Theatre  of  War.'  Cannon-balls 
were  lying  all  over  the  plain,  like  corn  upon  the  thresher's  floor, 
while  here  and  there  might  be  descried  vast  caverns  ploughed  in 
the  earth  by  the  shells  from  the  Castle.  Columns  of  troops  were 
moving  about  in  every  direction  ;  general  and  stafl'-officers  gallop- 
ping  around  the  field  on  their  spinted  chargers ;  drums  were  beat- 
mg,  trumpets  braying,  bands  of  music  playing,  and  the '  star-spangled 
banner'  floating  gaily  on  the  breeze.  It  was  a  moment  to  make  one 
proud  of  his  country.  After  a  fatiguing  walk,  we  came  to  a  long 
level  plain,  green  with  verdure,  extending  for  more  than  a  mile, 
where  the  Mexicans  were  to  lay  down  their  arms.  Having  secured 
a  spot  where  we  had  a  fine  view  of  the  whole  field  ;  and  while  we 
were  congratulating  ourselves  upon  our  good  fortune,  one  of  Gene- 
ral Scott's  aids  can^e  g&llopping  over  the  field  on  his  panting  steed, 
shouting : 

'  Gentlemen,  the  General  directs  that  this  place  shall  be  kept 
clear.  The  Mexicans  are  to  march  out  here ;  so  you  will  perceive 
the  necessity  of  seeking  other  quarters.' 

And  then  he  gallopped  rapidly  away,  his  sabre  jingling  in  its 
dieath*  and  his  long  black  hair  streaming  on  the  breeze. 

There  was  no  help  for  it,  so  our  party  separated,  each  taking  up 
the  position  that  pleased  him.     An  officer  of  the  army,  who  hap- 
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pened  to  be  off  duty  at  the  time,  and  who  had  in  his possesaion  an 
excellent  telescope,  went  with  me  to  the  top  of  a  high  hill,  which 
commanded  a  view  of  the  whole  field,  and  where  a  thick  chapparal, 
through  whose  branches  the  cool  luxuriant  winds  came  singing, 
spread  its  grateful  shade  above  our  heads,  as  we  reclined  upon  the 
soft  carpet-like  earth  and  gazed  upon  the  magni6cent  view  before 
us.  There  lay  the  sandy  plains,  dotted  with' the  white  tents  of  the 
soldiers  ;  the  green  field  on  which  the  enemy  was  to  pile  his  arms ; 
the  shattered  walls,  ramparts  and  white  domes  of  the  city  ;  the  time* 
worn  battlements  of  the  old  grim  Castle,  over  which  the  half-masted 
flag  of  Mexico  was  trailing  in  sadness ;  and  beyond,  the  great,  so- 
lemn, sleeping  sea,  on  whose  unruffled  bosom  the  countless  fleet  of 
transports,  men-of-war  and  steamers,  as  the  long  fflassy  surge  came 
sweeping  in,  rolled  lazily  to  and  fro,  with  their  wilderness  of  spars 
and  nggmg  basking  in  the  yellow  sunshine.  It  was  a  most  beautiful 
sight,  and  one  that  can  never  be  eflaced  from  my  memory. 

About  ten  o'clock,  a.  m.,  the  American  army  moved  up  in  two 
columns  ;  a  perfect  forest  of  glittering  bayonets,  the  regular  troops 
on  the  right,  and  the  volunteers  on  the  left ;  and  enclosing  the  ex- 
tended field  in  a  hollow  square,  with  an  opening  nearest  the  city, 
through  which  the  Mexicans  were  to  enter,  awaited  their  approach. 
In  a  short  time  the  sound  of  mournful  music  announced  that  the 
enemy  was  approaching ;  and  looking  toward  the  city,  we  beheld 
his  columns  moving  out  in  good  order,  and  in  the  direction  of  our 
army. 

On  they  came,  the  poor,  crest-fallen,  half-starved,  emaciated  crea- 
tures, to  the  most  mournful  strains  ear  ever  heard ;  the  long,  de- 
jected-looking files  of  troops  accompanied  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
city ;  women  and  children  ;  the  old,  the  young,  the  crippled — all 
bearing  ofl*  their  little  treasures.  Some  could  be  seen  staggering 
under  the  weight  of  old  trunks,  others  loaded  down  with  bags  of 
meal ;  no  doubt  their  little  all.  I  need  not  say  that  I  sincerely  sym- 
pathized with  them  in  their  deep  distress ;  and  as  I  looked  around 
upon  the  many  poor  pale  sorrowing  faces  of  the  females,  my  heart 
ached  for  them,  and  I  involuntarily  breathed  forth  a  curse  upon  the 
inventor  of  War  ! 

Afler  the  soldiers  had  stacked  their  arms,  and  while  they  were 
waiting  to  be  paroled,  I  came  down  from  the  hill  where  I  had  been 
seated,  and  strolled  round  among  the  columns  of  the  Mexicans,  and 
was  sui-prised  at  finding  so  many  fine-looking  officers  and  men  among 
them.  They  had  the  appearance  of  being  well  disciplined,  and  their 
arms  and  accoutrements  were  in  a  most  excellent  condition.  Al- 
though I  was  entirely  alone,  and  wore  the  uniform  of  the  navy,  not 
an  insult  was  offered  to  me ;  and  whenever  I  thought  proper  to 
ss^lute  one  of  their  officers,  the  civility  was  always  proinptly  and 
courteously  acknowledged. 

On  I  went,  in  a  spirit  of  wild  recklessness,  stopping  to  exchange 
an  occasional  smile  or  kind  word  with  the  pretty  seuoritas,  with 
their  large,  dark,  languishing  eyes,  raven  tresses  hanging  down 
almost  to  the  earth,  and  with  their  swelling  bosoms  more  than  half 
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dieclosed  to  view ;  until  suddenly  looking  up,  I  for  the  first  time  dis- 
covered that  I  bad  left  our  army  and  all  assistance  far  behind,  and 
that  I  was  alone  in  the  very  midst  of  the  armed  and  swarthy  hordes 
of  the  enemy,  and  directly  before  the  prificipal  gate  of  the  city. 
To  add  to  my  uneasiness,  I  perceived  many  dark  and  threatening 
glances  cast  toward  me  from  the  sullen  columns  of  soldiers ;  and  I 
have  DO  doubt,  had  th6y  not  been  restrained  by  a  fear  of  their  offi* 
cers,  they  would  have  sacrificed  me  on  the  spot  to  gratify  their  thirst 
fbr  revenge  upon  the  Americans.  But  let  me'  Jeel  as  I  would,  it 
was  no  time  to  show  indecision  ;  so  I  walked  quietly  along  the  walls, 
examining  the  loop-holes  for  musketry,  and  speculating  in  my  own 
mind  whether  some  one  of  the  enemy,  as  at  Monterey,  might  not 
lie  concealed  behind  them,  and  take  a  fancy  to  make  a  target  of 
me.  I  cat!  testify  from  personal  experience  that  the  spot  on  which 
I  stood  at  that  time  was  not  a  bed  of  roses.  Had  I  been  made  the 
victim  of  some  deadly  marksman,  who  at  such  a  time  could  ever 
have  fen*eted  out  the  assassin  ?  Just  at  this  moment,  to  my  great 
relief,  Mr.  Crossan,  a  very  brave  and  accomplished  officer,  accompa- 
nied by  three  others,  came  up,  having  like  me  wandered  on  in  ad- 
vance of  the  army.  Afler  a  brief  consultation,  it  was  decided  to 
go  on  at  all  hazards.  Accordingly  we  crossed  the  old  bridge,  and 
after  passing  under  a  ponderous  arched  gate- way,  found  ouraelves  in 
the  almost  deserted  streets.  We  were  the  ficst  Americans  who  had 
entered  the  city  of  Vera  Cruz. 

What  a  scene  of  desolation  and  distress  met  the  eye  at  every 
turn  !  For  nearly  a  week  the  American  army  had  rained  a  cease- 
less shower  of  bomb-shells  into  the  ill-fated  city ;  and  not  a  street, 
and  scarcely  a  house,  remained  unvisitcd  by  these  terrible  missiles. 
The  pavements  ploughed  up ;  beautiful  dwellings  shattered  into 
masses  of  ruin ;  signs  of  every  description  broken  in  pieces,  and 
fragments  of  shell  lying  around  in  every  direction ;  these  told  the 
havoc  which  had  been  made  with  our  enemies.  The  few  people 
who  remained  in  the  city  seemed  completely  *  cowed  down'  and 
beaten  out  with  constant  fatigue,  anxiety,  and  want  of  sleep ;  and 
as  we  passed  along  the  echoing  streets,  they  looked  out  of  their 
broken  windows  timidly  upon  us,  as  if  expecting  insult  and  vio- 
lence. 

For  myself,  I  sincerely  sympathized  with  them  in  their  poignant 
distress  ;  and  had  I  possessed  the  power,  I  would  not  have  injured 
one  of  the  poor  pale-faced  creatures  of  that  *  many-sorrow'd  throng' 
for  the  universe.  There  is  something  in  deep  distress  which  claims 
a  kindred  feeling  in  the  breast  of  *  poor  humanity,'  and  I  separated 
from  the  party,  iand  wandered  alone  over  the  entire  city.  During 
the  whole  of  my  peregrinations,  wherever  I  went  I  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  respect  and  kindness ;  and  whenever  I  stopped 
before  a  house  to  gaze  upon  the  damage  done  by  a  shell,  if  the 
building  was  not  already  deserted  some  one  of  the  inmates  would 
come  to  the  shattered  door,  invite  me  to  enter,  point  out  their  furni- 
ture destroyed,  or  the  time- worn  walls  stained  with  the  life-blood  of 
a  father  or  a  mother,  a  brother  or  a  sister. 
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Nor  was  it  the  Mexicans  alone  who  suffered.  The  foreign  resi* 
dents  of  the  town,  not  expecting  a  bombardment,  but  an  assault 
from  our  army,  had  remained  at  their  residences;  and  to  use  the 
phrase  of  the  indignant  British  consul,  were  '  caught  like  so  many 
rats  in  a  trap  !'  This  gentleman  informed  me,  tnat  for  a  whole 
week  he  had  not  taken  off  his  clothes,  and  had  scarcely  slept  a  mo- 
ment during  the  whole  of  the  bombardment.  '  Whenever,'  said  he, 
'  a  person  aid  lie  down  to  obtain  a  little  rest,  it  was  with  the  com- 
forting thought  that  in  all  human  probability  he  would  have  a  great 
bomb-shell  come  down  through  the  roof  of  his  house,  and  take  up 
its  quarters  by  his  side  for  a  bed-fellow'!' 

He  went  on  to  say,  that  during  the  second  night  of  the  bombard- 
ment he  collected  together  quite  a  large  party  of  his  friends,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  some  twenty  in  number,  ladies  and  gentlemen, 
who  took  refuge  in  the  parlor  of  a  large  stone  house,  which  being 
very  strong,  was  thought  to  be  tolerably  safe  against  the  incursion 
of  the  shells,  though  they  could  be  heatd  crashing  into  the  city  like 
a  hail-storm,  without  intermission.  But  while  the  party  were  con- 
gratulating themselves  upon  their  probable  security,  they  heard  a 
dreadful  crash  upon  the  roof  of  the  house,  which  made  its  firm  walls 
tremble,  and  in  an  instant  the  terrible  missile  landed  dii*ect]y  in  the 
centre  of  the  room,  and  exploded  with  a  blinding  glare  and  deafen- 
ing roar,  shattering  down  the  strong  building,  and  destroying  twelve 
of  the  unfortunate  creatures  &t  <  one  fell  swoop  !'  In  fact,  no  place 
was  safe ;  the  palace  of  the  grandee  and  the  hut  of  the  wretched 
peasant  shared  one  common  fate. 

In  the  afternoon  I  visited  the  hospital,  where  the  wounded  were 
lying ;  some  in  the  last  mortal  agonies  ;  some  with  their  arms  blown 
off,  others  with  their  legs  broken,  and  all  horribly  mutilated.  The 
old,  the  young,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  male  and  female,  had  been 
gathered  in  from  all  parts  of  the  city  to  this  vast  receptacle  of  pain 
and  suffering.  Heart-rending  moans  arose  from  every  quarter  of 
the  building ;  clouds  of  dies  almost  darkened  the  air ;  and  I  turned 
in  horror  from  the  sickening  sight. 

Before  night  the  town  was  filled  with  our  troops,  who  kept  pouf- 
ing  in,  regiments  at  a  time,  and  a  constant  stream  of  baggages- 
wagons  were  entering  at  the  different  gates,  from  the  scene  of  th^ 
capitulation,  loaded  down  with  the  arms  and  accoutrements  of  the 
vanquished  enemy.  As  the  vehicles  passed  me,  rattling  over  the 
ruined  pavements  with  their  glittering  freights,  on  their  way  to  de- 
posite  them  for  safe  keeping  in  the  Castle  of  San  Juan  d'Ullio,  I 
could  not  but  think  of  Longfellow's  beautiful  and  truthful  lines : 

*  Is  itf  O  mui,  with  nich  diacordant  noises. 

With  such  Accursed  instrnoieiits  as  these, 
Thou  drovnest  Nature's  sweei  and  kiadlj  Toices, 
And  Jar^est  the  celestial  harmonies  f 

•  Were  half  the  power  tfaet  filie  the  worid  with  terMr, 

Were  half  the  wealth  bestowed  oa  caaps  and  courts 
GiTea  to  redeem  the  human  mind  Aom  error, 
There  were  no  need  of  arsenals  ner  Awts!* 
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THB      otiMCf      8  6L4>'IS'&      TO      UlB     «  O  T  H  B  B  • 


»r     9.     V.    »M^i.9X.*^ 


^  m  eTeniQg  on  tbe  earth,  motbe^» 
The  itan  abore  are  dim^ 

:Axid  foftly  o'er  the  darken'd  w«?e 

,  ^eale  the  low  weeper  hyinn.    . 

My  bed  i^,  on  the  d^mp.ooki  Md, 
SfV  jipi  are  parched  and  dry. 

My  braiii  ie  wild  with  fipver,  aiid  ■ 
bear  moCheri  fmutt  die  I 


lliy,  Toi^  to  me  was  flW«et,  iBOt^er, 

,  it  whWpen  hi  my  ear ; 
But,  though  it  cheoed  my  dhildiah  |frief« 

It  eamiet  soothe  me  here !       ' 
-  The  Babre-gash  and  bollet-wonnd 

Are  iilceione  and- iore  j 
Thbit  pain  deetrpys  the  aweelneii' 
,  ^Of  the  voi0e  I  loved  of  yore.' 


t  'm  lyiAg  ^  the  u^roond,  mother  \ 

Tia  hard,  *\  to  cold  jbiM  damp. 
And  thioogb  the  ffloom  of  ni({fat  is  heard 

The  war-steedV  iron  tramp. 
I  see  the  oarbine^'e  flaah,  and  hear 

The  cannon's  thnnder-peal, 
And  oft  above  £he  %ht  deame  forth 

A  sea  of  6adking  steeL 


i  ^m  growhxg'  fainter  now,  mother, 

I  *m  dying  far  firom  home ; 
.  That  home,  aronnd  whose  sacred  halto 

My  ieet  no  more  shall  roam. 
Sweet  memoriae  of  fny  childhood  rieei 

like  ihadews  o^er  the  lea, 
As  if  thmr  feiry  wings  pciiild  wlkft 

My  spiiit  bafek  to  thee  ! 


Bnt  all  is  sad  and  lone,  mother,  . 

And  I  am  very  weak  ;^ 
So  much  exhausted  and  so  fttint, 

I  can  no  longer  i^ak*  * 
I  go  from  this  dark  world  of  strife, 

hi  other  efim«»  to  dwell, . 
To  seize  my  robe  of  endloA  life : 

Dear  mother  *-«  Mcnuto  U-  farewell  i 


▼oi«.  zxx.  .  .  2 


10  Uglende  ChU-Chai.  U^J* 


INGLESIDR     OHIT-CHAT. 


WJ     '<BX     'SQOiajl. 


*  At  ft  PriMt,  pr  lufrpmurof  the  Holy,  u  tbe  nobleu  and  highest  dT  ail  Bten,  so^  a  slmm-priatt 
(StMafrUtUrty  tlw  fUMat  and  bafatt.*  Sabxob  UasAarDs. 

'  How  came  you  to  »uj,  Mr.  FAfMON/ftaid  tbe  '  Docroli,'  taking 
off  his  gold  spectacles,  and  slowly  wiping  them  with  his  white  mtm^ 
ch(nr,  '  how  came  you  to  say,  in  your  yesterd^y-momihg'a  sermon, 
that '  all  truths  art  akin  T '  ^  - 

'  Simply  because  I  thought  so,  Dae^r.  Haye  you  toy  good  rea- 
son for  thinking  they  are  not  V 

The  Parson,  as  he  said  this,  indolently  threw  his  legs  at  length 
upon  the  lounge*  and  settled  back  upon  Xhe  cushion,  resting  his  head 
upon  his  hand.  The  Doctor  was  already  in  much  the  ftame  posi- 
tion :  his  feet  nearly  touching  those  of  the  Parson. 

*  Perhaps  not  any,'  answei^  the  Doctor,  in  his  deliberate  way ; 

'  but  I  would  ask  a  question  or  two:  You  affirm  that '  all  truths  are  ■ 
akin.'  Now  1  should  like  to  know  what  affinity  the  fact  that  the  /ire 
on  my  left  is  burning  has  with  tbe  fact  —  for  all  fact*  are  truths — that 
the  '  Tattleton  (xazeite*  is  issued  every  Saturday  morning  V 

'  In  the  first  place;  my  dear  Doctor,  I  must  object  to  the  phrase- 
ology of  your  question.  It  is  not  true  that  all  ^ct»  are  tnUhM,  A 
fact  IS  not  a  truth,  but  the  statement  of  ajad  is  one.* 

*  Very  well,'  said  the  Doctor ;  *  go  on.' 

'You  would  know  what  affinity  the  burning  of  these  coals  has 
with  the  issuing  of  the  '  Tattleton  Gazette'  every  Saturday  morn- 
ing^' 

*  Exactly  that,'  interrupted  the  Doctor. 

'  And  in  order  to  answer  this  satisfactorily,  we  must  inquire,'  pro^ 
ceeded  the  Parson, '  what  the  source  of  all  truths  is.  Manifestly  that> 
source  is  God  himself.  He  produced  all  JUcts.  Intelligence,  taking 
cognizance  of  facts,  affirms  their  existence.  Tbis  affirmation  is 
TnUh,  Now  sincd  God  is  the  Supreme  Intelligence,  and,  as  crea- 
tor of  all  facts,  takes  cognizance  or  all.  He  can  affirm  the  existence 
of  every  fact  and  all.  truth,  then,  universal  Truth,  resides  in  Hm 
alone.  As  no  two  truths  can  contradict  each  other,  and  be  truths,  so 
'they  consequently  must  bear  a  mutual  relation  to  each  other  in  the 
Divine  Mind,  and  must  be  akmJ 

The  Parson  here  smiled  con>|»laceBtly,  and  changed  his  legs.  The 
Doctor  threw  a  sly  glance  at  the  Lieutenant  to  see  if  he  was  listen- 
ing ;  but  he  was  looking  into  the  fire  with  a  fixed  gaze,  and  the  Doc- 
tor was  at  fault.  So,  changing  his  glance  to  the  face  of  the  'Squire, 
who,  ensconced  in  his  easy-diair  in  front  of  the  grate,  was  com- 
posedly paying  good  attention,  the  Doctor  thus  began : 
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*  I  am  not  exactly  satkfiedt  even  new ;  y«€  I  do  hot  mean  to  find 
ikult  with  your  reaaootag,  nor  yoiit'coDcIaaipQ.  Only  I  must  aay 
dmt  you  haTe  not  a^nswered  my  question^ ;  If  I  remember  rightly, 
your  aermon*  Mr.  Panon,  intimated  ^ronghout  that  there  existed  a 
certain  mutual  dependence  between  all  truths,  and  that  they  threw 
Kght  on  each  -other.  Now!  will  admit  thai  jemtf  do.  The  faot,  when 
discovered,  that  two  lenses  *  placed  in  a  certain  position  relatiTe  to 
each  other,  and  to  the  human  eye,  wotdd  enable  it  to  discover  ob- 
jects befbre  iuTiaible  from  tbeh*  great  distance^  assisted  to  prove  the 
xnith  which  the  Copemican  Bvstem  affirmed,  and  otherwise  shed 
much  light  on  astronomy.  Th^  truths  developed  by  comparative 
anatomy  throw  much  light  on  the  f^cts  of  ^ology  and  th^  history 
.  ef  the  globe  constructed  from  them.  Even  it  helps  to  clear  up  somo 
few  popular  sopeislitions.  It  is  said  that  Cuvier  was  a  trifle  skep* 
tical,  in  his  childhood,  with  regard  to  the  existence  of  his  Satanic 
Aajesty ;  the  ^solemti  asseverations  of  his  pipua  mother,  and  the 
avrml  warnings  of  the  family  priest,  to  the  ccwtrsry  notwithstand- 
ing. There  isamyth  wbi<sh  affirms,  that  when  (in  his  manhood,  and 
in  the  height  of  his  celebrity^  aqd  wheii  his  skepticism  on  this  point 
had  hardened  into  settled  unbelief,  he  really  saw  the  deyil.  Cuvier 
Was  walkipg,  n^arnigbt-^fall,  iii  a  park  near  Monticello,  and  had  just 
picked  np  a  snail-slrell,  partially  crushed  by  what  appeared^  from 
the  tracks  in  the  gravelled  walk,  to  have  bden  the  tread  of  a  deer; 
when  all  at  once,  directly  in  front  of  him,  appeared  approachine,  the 
Grand-doke  of  Pandemofiinm,  with  j*ed*hot  glowing  eye«,  and  the 
appendages  with  which  the  old  Catholic  painters  repreaented  him. 
The  walk  was  narrow,  and  one  or  the  other  must  tmv  out.  -  Cuvie^ 
merely  looked  at  the  snail-shell,  and  advanced  with  meditative  step. 
The  devil  stalked  up  to  meet  him,  with  his  moUth,  set  with  enormous 
teeth  and  vomitii^  sulphurous  flame^  ^ide  open,  and  in  a  fierce 
undeivtone,  growled  out : 

'You  are  the  philosopher,  ard  you,  that  do  n't  believe  in  the 
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' '  You  '11  eai  me,  will  you  V  said  Cuvier,  composedly,  taking  out 
his  spectacles  and  adjusting  them,  and  then  oooUy  surveying  the 
*  Old  Nick's'  figure  from  top  to  toe ;  *  you  '11  bat  me.  Will  you  1  .  Let 
me  see^  ItamM '^ Cloven  feei^^HMKBiYmiOV^.     CanH  he  done  /' 

'  His  Majesty  instantly  vanished  in  ablue  vapor,  aiid  has  not  since 
been  seen  any  where  in  the  vicinity  of  Monticello.  Doubtless  his 
High  Mightiness  was  deeply  chagrined  that  science  should  thus  con- 
vict him  of  &  want  of  taste  in  the  choice  of  a  costume,  in  which, 
time  out  of  mind,  he  had  delighted  to  appear,  and  which  was  so 
much  in  keeping  with  his  other  well-known  eccentricities.  Sut 
although  we  find  nine  Ihcts  in  ten  thiit  mutually  elucidate  each  other, 
(and  this  is  a  large  proportion  to  suppose,  for  hardly  two  in  ten  can 
be  shown  to  do  so,)  we  must  not  therefore  incontinently  conclude 
that  in  the  nature  of  things  aU  facts  bear  uppik  each  other.  We 
cannot  show- that  they  do;  and  we  should  rest  satisfied  with  merely 
statinff  that  9ome  do.  From  this  view  of  the  matter,  I  think  you 
were  hardly  justified  in  the  statemei»t  implied  in  yoiu*  phmse,  *  AU 
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truJlih*  art  aJcin;*  that  all  tkcta^or  trutfafl,  if  you  wfll  hsve  it.  thus,) 
mutually  throv  light  on  each  other.  It  is,  after  all,  a  matter  of 
small  importance  ;  but  I  hope  you  will  think, of  the  thing  in  your 
sermons  hereafter,  and  bd  a  little  careful  not  to  draw  ^enclusions 
hastily.' 

'  You  are  right,'  said  the  Parson  i  '  but  I  do  not  beKeve  another 
man  in  the  congregation  noticed  what  you  have  pointed  out.  A* 
'minister  has  hardly  time  so  to  pare  down  his  phrases  and  arrange 
his  thoughts  as  to  avoid, some ^w  such  bhinders,  almost  any  6un-< 
day.' 

'What!  what!'  gruffly  interposed  the  'Squire  |  'what!  what! 
do  you  pretend  to  preach  tb<B  Truth,  &pd  at  the  same  time  excuse 
yourselz  in  this  way  1  Is  want  of  time  a  good  excuse  for  preachiiur 
falsehood  ftpom  the  pulpit  1  But  stop ;  I  am  «  little  too  abrupt,  and 
I  ask  your  pardon.  Yet  this  subject  of  truthfuloesa  is  one  on  which 
I  am  very  obstinate.  I  think  I  ought  to  be:  JPerhaps  you  hav^ 
never  looked  at  it  in  the  way  that  I  do.  I  hold  that  a  man  is.ffuilty 
of  falsehood  just  as  much  when  he  says  a.  thing  is  true,  without 
proof  of  its  truth,  as  when  he  says  a  thing  is  true  which  he  knows 
to  be  false.  Above  all  others,  a  minister  should  be  truthful.-  .  He 
preaches  the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel,  insists  on  their  acceptance, 
«nd  declares  God  to  be  a  lover  of  truthfulness.  The  minister  pre- 
tends to  be  a  teacher  of  truth,  and  I  hold  that  he  should  be  also  a 
epeaker  of  the  truth.  Now  I  know  that  you,"  Mr.  Parson,  would  not 
for  your  right  hand  say  a  thing  was  true  when  you  knew  it  was  not; 
ought  you  then  to  say  a  thing  is  true  when  you  have  no  good  proof 
of  its  truth  r 

*  Jleally,  Jack,'  answered  the  Parson,  *  I  cannot  find  any  fault  with  . 
you.  Your  idea  is  a  good  one ;  but  I  fear  that  if  all  ministers 
should  confine  themselves  strictly  to  what  they  actuallv  know  from 
having  proved  it,  there  would  be  but  little  material  rar  any  thing 
like  eloquence  left  to  them.  How  could  we  paint  the  tortures  of 
the  damned,  or  the  felicities  of  the.  saints  in  heaven,  if  we  confined 
ourselves  within  the  limits  of  yopr  rule  V 

•  Well,  I  believe  you  would  be  at  fault,'  answered  the  'Squire ; 
^  but,  after  all,  I  do  n't  believe  you  need  any  such  helps  in  the  pulpit. 
The  Scriptures  do  not  describo  the  future  state ;  nobody  has  ever 
come  back  from  the  dead  to  tell  us  or  any  one  about  it;  and  you 
yourself  do  n't  -know  any  thing -of  it,  as  yet ;  so.  if  you  attempt  to 
describe  it,  it  is  all  guess- wo^ky  and  ought  to  pass  for  such  with  sen- 
sible men.  I  hold  that  the  good  will  be  happy  and  the  bad  misera- 
ble in  another  world,  iust  as  they  are.  in  this.  Farther  I  do  not 
inquire  ;  I  do  not  wish  to  be  '  wise  above  what  is  written.'  But 
what  I  am  obstinate  about  is  this :  I  want  Qvery  man  in  the  pulpit 
to  tM  the  truth  .  If  he  has  got  any  thing  to  say  that  he  knows  to  be 
true,  let  him  say  it,  and  do  somebody  a  little  real  good.  I  have 
)ieard  men  who  would  shrink  from  saying  a  thing*  was  faUe  when 
t^ey  did  not. know  it  to  be  so ;  and  yet  these  san\e  men  would,  Sunr 
day  after  Sunday,  declare  a  thing  to  he  tru9  of  which  they  actually 
knew  nothing.    The  falsehood  is  as  great  in  the  one  case  as  in  the 
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other,  and  I  Bold  these  men  as-  (unconscioiiB). liars.     This  U  strong  , 
language;  bat  I- cannot  use  any  milder  phraseology;-   When  I  see 
a  man  get  up  in  the  pulpits  and  launch  out  into  fiction,  I  set  him 
down  as  either  a  knave,  or,  a  fool,  in  sp-far  asjie  departs  from  i^ 
•  truth.  '  '     ' ..  ■•.-.. 

.  '  You  say  diat  yon  do  n't  believe  another  man  in  the  congregation 
noticed  what  tb^  Doctor  pointed  out ;  but  I  did  s  and  I  have  np 
doubt  a  dozen  others  in  the  church  did  so  too.  There  are  few  who ' 
care  to  speak  opt;  but  every  Avicb.' blunder,*  as  you  term  it,  Mr. 
Parson,  increases  the  strong  under-current  of  distrust  ^toward  a 
minister  of  this  sort;  and  if  he  persists  in  loose  declamation,  he 
must  not  be  surprised  when,  at  length  he  ^ finds  9^  majority  of  his 
congrregation  entirely  dissatisfied,  both  virith  his  preaching  and  him- 
self. If  half  the  world  are  fools,  ahe  half  are  men, of  sense;  and 
in  the  long  run,  the  men  of  sense  carry  the  day.'  .        - 

'  Thouj^h  you  are  very  severe,  Jack,  against  the  cloth,  yet  I  most 
own  that.yoji  are  right.  -I  never,  took  your  view  of  the  matter  be- 
fore, but  I  deem  it  the  right  one.' 

'  I  find  that  1  have  not  been  mistaken  in  you,  by  the  way  in  which 
you  take  my  rou«;h  hints ;  and  if  I  have  wounded  your  feelings  in 
the  least,  sufier  me  to  disclaim  any  intention  to  do  so.' 

'  Not*  in  the  least,  Jack.  Both  you  and  t)ie  Doelotr  are  in  the 
right,  and  I  do  not  complain.'  i 

'  Then  I  will  g6  on»'  said  the  'Squire,  while  he  resiimed  his  com- 
foUable  seat,  after  poking  the  grate  h  little ;  being  reminded  of  the 
fire  by  the  storm  of  snow  which  beat  against  the  windows.  '  I  can 
bear  almost  any  thing  from  the  pulpit  except  £diehpod,  Even 
coarseness  itself  is  the  more  acceptable*  By  the  way,  I  recollect 
an  instance  of  coarseness  in  the  pulpit  which  at  the  time  shocked 
me  not  a^  little.  I  am  not  over  fastidious,  but  tbis  was  a  trifle,  more 
than  I  could  bear ;  and  to  change  the  subject  a  moment,  I  will  tell 
the  thing. 

*  When  I  was  an  vnder-graduate  in »-^  College,  ^Protracted 

Meetings'  were  all  the  rage  in  that  part  of  the  CQuntry,  and  our 
good  faculty  used  to  suspend  the  college  exercyMS^  sometimes,  for  a 
whole  week>  that  we  might  attend  the  preachment  of  some  '  ffreat 
gun,'  and  share  in  the-  general  excitement,  for  '  the  good  of  our 
souls.'  This  term«  by-the-by^  'good  of  the  909d*  is  somewhat  more 
ancient  than  some  imagine.  Plato^  in  his  *  Tenth  Dialogue  on  Law,* 
uses  it  in  the  same  sense  in  which  it  is  used  now-a-days.  Well,  to 
go  on ;  one  winter  terra  a  terrible  '  Revival'  broke  out  down-town« 
among  the  Methodists  and  Baptists,  and  we  were  all  turned  loose  to 
hear/  Brother  Smith,!.  '  the  new  preacher,  just  from  the  West' 

'  For  two  or  three  days  I  stuck  to  my  room,  and  read  the  '  Attic 
Nights'  of  Aulus  G-elliuB ;  but  finding  my  '  section'  entirely  deserted, 
and  hearing  mote  and  more  of  the  wonderful  powers  of  '  Brother 
Smith,^  I  put  on  my  over-coat  one  evening,  and  floundered  through 
the  snow  down  to.  the  Baptist  *  meeting-hotlse,'  just  before  the  ser- 
vices began.  •  The  house  was  crammed;  students,  towns-people, 
professors,  and  a  pretty  good  '  sprinkling'  oi  mischieyous-fookmg 
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'  itmners'  daughters  from  the  ceuntry  aroand.  After  much  elbow- 
ing eikI  squeezing^  I  got  a  stand  in  the  broacl^aisle  near  Che  pulpit; 
and  in  a  few  minutes  the  preacher  came  up,  enveloped  ia  a  huge 
buffalo  over-coat,  buttoned  with  l^aH^dollars,  and  a  red-and-yellai^ 
muffler  about  his  neck  and  face,  each  particular  fil^re  of  which  stood 
out  stiiT  and  white  with  frost.  As  he  was  a  little  late,  he  gave,  out 
the  hymn  in  his  full  dress,  mitius  th^  red- and -yellow  muffler. 

'  W  hile  the  audiei^ce  was  singing,  *  Brother  Smith'  denuded  him- 
self of  the  over^coat ;  and  made  the  prayed  and  read  the  Scriptures 
in  a  pepper-and-salt  surtout' with  red  velvet  cufife  aiid  collar.  His 
voice  had  a  peculiar  twang  \  whether  entirely  original  or  noodified 
by  back-woods  association,  I  could  not  make  out,,  but  at  any  rate  it 
was  the  most  singular  voice  thai  I  ever  heard.  -  He  chose  for  fais 

^text :  *  The  way  of  the  transgressor  is  hard ;'  and  evinced  one  good 
habit  of  mind,  in  sticking  to  it  througb  thick  and  thin.  There  w^ 
indeed  beside  tWis  a  certain  eloquence  about  the  man,  which  forced 
you  te  listen  to,  and  remember  alllie  said.  His  imagination  was 
strong  and  vivid,  yet  so  admirably  was  it  in  control,  that  you  could 
not  if  you  would  lose  sight  of  wlmt  he  was  driving  at :  but  his  utter 
ignorance  of  every  thing  save  the  more  obvious  spirit  of  the  Grospel, 
and  the  scenes  and  characters  of  western  life,  filled  you  with  pet*- 
fect  amasemant  that  so  much  native  talent  and  logical  power  could 
be  found  in  one  wbose  knowledge  was  so  limited. 
'  *  He  begin  his  discourse  by  telling  us  that  he  did  not  know  the 
a;lphabet  until  he 'was  twenty-three,  and  that  be  acquired  it  then 
from  the  printed  advertisements  on  his  powder-canisters,  and  the 
stamps,  on  bis  lead  and  rifle-bairel,  with  the  learned  assistance  of  a 
fellow  trapper,  who,  in  his  younger  days,  had  been  to  '  a  woman's 
Bchoor  one  quarter,  in  some  part  of  the  Eastern  States.  Then  he 
adduced  the  life  and  fortuues  of  this  fur-capped  fbrest  teacher  as  an 
illustration  of  xhe  truth  of  the  text.  *  Crooked  Jim"  indulged  in 
whiskey,  and  while  making  the  present  of  a  kiss  to  a  young  Indian 
'woman,  was  shot. through  the  head  by  her  husband;  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  scene  was  thrilling ;  and  I  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  good 
people  for  ^owding  to  hear  him.  Indeed  I  lost  all  thought  of  his 
pepper-and-s6lt  surtout  until  he  began  to  pull  it  off,  with  the  remark* 
that  it  was  '  all-nation  hot  inside  the  clap-boards/  but  hot  a  '  priming* 
to  what  it  was  '  down  where  the  rich  man  is  crying  for  water ;' 
another  illustration  of  the  truth  that  *  the  way  of  the  transgressor 
is  hard.' 

'  It  was  not  long  before  he  pulled  off  his  coat  also  \  telling  us  that 
the  apostles  never  wore  coats  when  tbey  preached ;  as  it  was  aiwaya 
warm  weather,  where  they  travelled ;  and  for  his  part,  he  did  not  see 
why,  if  he  was  too  warm,  he  could  not '  go  in  sturt-sleeves,  as  well 
as  they.' 

'  After  dwellilag  on  the  individual  transgressor  for  an  hour  or  so, 
in  his  rapid,  extemporaneous,  and  forcibly-gesticulated  manner;  he 
passed  to  mankind  at  large  \  and  drew  a  picture  of  the  last  times 
and  the  judgment  day.  Really,  I  hav^  never  heard  so  sublime  a 
desoription ;  yet  it  was  so  interspersed  with  idiosyncracies,  as  to  ex- 
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dta  one  to  uncpntroUable  lnughter,  at  the  ^aiae  time  that  the  heait . 
was  beating  with  fear.    .    .  .     l 

*  *  When  the  laat  trump  sball  sound/  said  be^  *  the .  inhabittots  of 
the  earth  shall  come  from  the  four  quarters  of  the  globe,  irom  tb^  sea 
and  from  tha  grave,  before  their  Jodge  :  and  when  he.  gives  his  sen- 
tence, while  the  good  shall  march  in  platoons  and  battalions  into 
Heaven,  the  wicked  shall  be  rim-tacked  and  hiiih-broke%  and  shall 
uih^d  by  kmgdanaifUokeU  /' 

'  Then  he  alluded  to  the  Holy  Scriptures,  as  our  only  guide  to  sal- 
vation .  *  The  Bible/  said  he,  *  is  so  called,  beoause  it  is  a  by-Bill^ 
laid  by  by  the  apostles  ;  and  in  '  that  day'  if  you  have  not  paid  it  to 
the  last  copper,  you  will  find  it  an  almighty  hard  bill  to  settle.' 

*  In  condusion,  ht  compared  human  life  to  a  game  at  cards.  I  wish 
I  eould  recollect  the  whole  picture  which  he  drew,  but  it  was  as  just 
and  terrible,  and  as  profoundly  original  as  Retz's  picture  of  '  Th6 
Game  6f  Life.'  It  is  not  education  lior  refinement  which  gives 
ide€i9to  genius,  although  they  do  give  the  appropriate  dress  in  which 
these  ideas  are  preserved. 

* '  My  friends,'  said  he» '  after  what  we  have  seen,  we  may  liken 
thifr  life  to  a  game  at  old  sledge,^,  (all-fours,  I  believe ;)  *  where  the 
devil  and  hiiB  angels,.and  Jesus  ai>d.iiff  angels  are, statiqingy  looking 
OB  to  see  th6  rigl^teous  playing  with  the  wicked.' 

*  Here  he  described  their  appearance,  and  the  emotions  which  ap- 
peared in  every  filce ;  and  then  finally  ended  by  saying,  that '  while 
the  righteous  get  High,  Low,  Jack,,  and  the  Game,  the  sinner  gets 
skankedtod  .    .    .    ,    .  nl' 

'  I  can,  readily  conceive,'  saifl  the  Parson, '  how  much  you  must 
have  been  shocked  by  the  coarseness  of  this  man ;  but  1  w^nt  to 
know  if,  on  the  whole,  you  were  not  made  bettet  by  him  V 

*  Whether  better  or  worse,  at  any  rate  I  remember  bis  thoughts, 
and  sympathize  with  his  evident  genius  for  oratory.  .  I  Waa  not '  con- 
verted,' if  that  is  what  you  mean,'  said  the  'Squire.  There  was  but 
one  in- college  who>was  so ;  and  the  last  instance  of  hb  regenera- 
tion^ that  came  to  my  knowledge,  wadsix  months  after  the  *  revival,' 
when  he  staid  away  from  chapel,  one  Sunday,  09  tha  plea  of  sick- 
ness, and  as  I  was  tqld,  remained  all  day  in  the  rooms  of  a  wild 
Soph«,  playing  '  Brag,'  at  eighteen^pepce  a  corner!' 

'I  am  sorry.  Jack/ said  ^e  Parson,  fidgetting  about  on  the  lounge, 
arranging  his  dickey  and  tapping  the  carpet  with  his  foot,  '  I  am 
sorry,  Jack,  that  you  have  so  oad  an  opinion  of  *  revivals.'  To  be 
sure,  I  have  my  own  doubts  ef  dieir  usefiilness,  as  at  present  car- 
ried on,  bat  I  must  think  that  in  themselves  they  are  of  |preat  valuer 
Men  seldom  perform  great  actions  unless  under  the  influence  of 
powerful  excitement  i  and  it  is  eertaioly  a  great  action  to  Oonquer 
one's  self,  and  turn  the  whole  current  of  one's  life  .into  an  entirely 
new  channeL  I  have  ^en  wished  that,  there  was  power  enough  in 
my  preaching  to  create  a  coiostant  revival  in  my  aWn  church  and  eon* 
g^roffstioiK'        - 

'  I  d0n!t  /'  answered  the  'Squire,  f  There  is  nonsense  enxMigh  in 
the  worid  now»  and  I  do  n't  wan^  to  see  any  additiaa  toit«.    the 
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cooler  a  tnan  i8»  tbe  better,  in  religion  as 4b  every  thing  ^lae.^  This, 
ranting,  spasm odio  piety  is  my  abhorren^^a;  Who  wants  to  «ee  a- 
man  all  in  a  fluster  about  the  gravest  snl^ject  in  the  world  ^  that  which 
you  term  his  ^  eternal  welfare  i^ .  •      '- 

*  It  -is  true/  as  you  say,  that  great  actions  are  performed  under  the 
ii^floenee  of  powerful  excitement ;  but  it  is  an  XqhUud  excitement, 
Uioroughly  inwrought  intoth^  soul ;  and  so  far  from  interfering  with 
the  cool  exercise  of  tiie  reason,  g^V'es  it  the  widest,  highest,  and 
freest  play.  Siiich  is  the  excitement  whibh  the  love  of  great  princi- 
ples, or  a  lefty  ambition,  gives  a  miin.  But  the  momentary  excite- 
ment which  is  raised  in  a  '  revival'  is  not  the  thing.  It  dies  away 
generally  in  a  week  after,  although  a  man  may,ror  consistency's  . 
sake,  (that  is,  fear  of  the  world,)  drag  out  a  whole  life  with  a  mask 
over  his  face ;  bitterly  repenting  alf  the  while  that  he  ever  com- 
mitted himself  in  the  way  he  did  before  the  public.  Oh,  the  mock 
piety  of  which  the  world  is  full,  ia  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  a  true 
man  I  He  loailies  it  as  he  would  a  dead  cfarcass,  and  tarns  from  it 
with  a  shudder  I  Give  me  frozen  indifference,t>r  absolute  atheism.  > 
rather  thati  this  stupendous  falsehood  ! 

'  You,  my  dear  Parson,  are  somewhat  different  fipm  other  minis^ 
ters  whom  I  know.  You  dare  to  speak  out  what  you  feelr  iprithout 
stopping  to  ask  what  your  people  will  say  of  you  for  it. .  There  aie 
some  who  seem  to  watch  the  arift  of  public  opinion,  and  the  difier- 
ent  tendencies  of  their  people/so  as  always  to  be  on  tibepoojcilBr 
sidoi  whether  it  be  right  or  wrong.  But  after  all,  what  good  will  my 
protest  against  them  do  ?  They  are  men,  like  their  fellows,  and  1 
suppose  must  take  the  surest  way  to  get  a  living,  and  keep  soul  and 
body  togedser.  The  world  will  wag  on,  and  gradually  improve, 
century  after  century,  though  not  by  their  help.  They  are  as  false- 
hearted and  cringing  «s  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  and  ought  not 
to  be  found  fault  with  because  they  show  out  their  nature.'* 

*  You  are  a  confirmed  fault-finder,  I  fear,'  said  the  Parson.  *  If 
you  knew  the  trials  of  tbe  pulpit  you  would  mingle  a  little  pity  with 
your  contempts  We  do  all  we  can;  as  wdl  as  w^  can,  and  get  ill- 
will  for  our  reward.  If  we  are  faithful  to  rebuke  sin,  we  are  nated^ 
If  lenienti  we  are  despised.  Between  two  ttook,  we  come  to  the 
ground.' 

'  A  clergyman  of  the.  Unitarian  faith  told  me  of  a  poor  fellow 
who  was  frightened  out  of  the  pulpit,  1>y  the  dread  of  its  self-deny^ 
i&g  ai^d  onerous  duties.  He  was  a  theological  student  at  Cambridge, 
and  in  his  senior  year.  Doctor  Kirkland  was  then  President  of 
the  University,  and  one  day  took  opportunity,  in  his  study,  to  give 
the  young  candidate  some  wholesome  adi^ce  for  his  future  life. 

'  *  You  have,^  said  the  President, '  many  trials  to  undergo,  Mr.  Jones, 
in  the  profession  which  you  have  chosen.  Eamomy  of  time,labcM: 
and  money,  however.  Will  soften,  many  of  them.  You  will  most 
probably  settle  in  the  country,  on  a  small  salary.  You  willget  tired 
of  living  alone  as  I  do,  and  then  you  ^ill  get  married.  Yonr  wife's 
dresses,  your  house^ent,  your  pxg^  your  horse  and  caw,  and  perhaps 
children,  will  be  much  mote  expensive  than  a.  bachelor's  lifb  at  a 
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boarding-bouse.  The  salary  which  was  before  hardly  sufficietit  will 
then  be  totally  inadequate,  without  the  itrictest  economy.  You  mast 
strive  to  please  your  people  so  that  your  salary  may  be  promptly  paid. 
Be  very  careful  in  your  life,  and  intercourse  with  your  parishionerSy 
or  you  will  make  enemies.  But  above  all  things  be  eoonomuxU* 
Each  week  you  will  have  caret  enough  to  make  an  old  man  of  you ; 
but  hardest  of  all  will  be  the  trial  when  daeuidarcomes  and  finds  your 
two  sermons  for  the  next  day  yet  unwritten.  This  willbe  the  hardest 
of  all.  But  the  sermons  must  be  penned.  ]@ven  in  writing  them 
j5u  mudt  practice  economy.  And  now  let  ine  wajn  yon  to  use  it  on 
every  occasion,  or  your  hopes  of  usefutness  will  be  dissipated.  Re- 
member this  one  piebe  of  advice,  and  you  will  always  be  grateful 
to  me  for  the  suggestion  :  *  When  Saturday  aflemoon  comes,  and 
you  sit  down  to  write  your  sermons,  and  find  your  thoughts  coming 
slowly,  and  good  for  nothing  when  they  do  cove,  don't  get  out  ^ 
patioice,  and  fidget  alfoutin  yotm  cktnr,  or  yomo&l  wear  out  yourwTuU' 
d^ye-eall-'emsr  ^ 

Mr.  Jones  was  so  intimictated  at  the  prospect  of  clerical  trials 
and  this  strict  economy;  that  he  fled  in  dismay  from  the  profession, 
and  became  at  last  a  doctor -of  medicine. 

The  Parson's  anecdote  tempered  the  Squire's  acidity,  so  that  he 
declared  himself  unwilling  farther  to-pursue  a  topic  which  the  Par- 
son's good  humor  had  so  happily  evaded.  The  doctor  smiled,  but 
the  lieutenant  was  still  gazing  into  the  fire*  Martha  here  caipe  in 
to  arrange  the  table  with  a  doth,  and  bring  on  the  sandwich  and 
wine-glasses ;  while  the  Squirt  opened  a  panel  of  the  side-board  to 
get  a  choice  bottle  of  wine  and  some  old  *  Tabnras.' 

While  Martha  was  going  t)ut,  the  lieutenant  fbllowed  her  with  his 
eyes,  and  said,  as  she  shut  the  door,  ^  Well,  Jack,  you  have  a  pretty 
servant  there ;  but  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  what  I  have  been 
thinking  about  this  evening.  Some  other  tim^  we  will  converse  on 
what  has  interested  me  not  a  little.* 

The  sandwiches,  wine,  and  cigars  disappeared  as  the  clock  showed 
a  quarter  to  ten ;  and  after  bis  friends  were  gone,  the  Squire  opened 
his  chamber  door,  threw  some  ashes  on  the  grate,  turned  down  the 
lamp,  and  found  his  way  to  bed  completely  in  the  dark ;  and  that 
night  had  a  puzzling  dream ;  wherein  the  grate-full  of  glowing  coals 
held  a  bout  at  quarter-staff  with  the  *  Tattleton  G-azette ;'  and  the 
village  steeple  danced  on  a  8no\^-}>ank  with  Mrs.  Otis,  the  house- 
keeper ;  while  Martha,  m,etamorpbosed,  f  Boz^wise,  into  the  library 
clocK,  was  ticking,  in  plain  wor<M :  *  Bo  eoo-nomi^id  !  be  eoo-nomi- 
cair 
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f  Kirfe  gentle  loTe  \m  like  the  •uBttier  dew, 

Which  Mb  urovMl  #he»  ell  ieec^l  Md  hiuh ; 
And  fiUI»  UMee9,  until  iu  iwifiit  diop^Mreir 

With  odors  herb  end  flower,  «nd  b«ak(  and  baeh : 
Oh»  Love  I  whea  womanhood  la  in  the  flneh, 

And  men  a  jonnf  and  nonotted  thiof , 
flia  frat-brenthed  word,  and  W  half-cooMlNi  Uuibr 

An  fair  ai  li|ht  in  heareDi  or  flowfn  1«  qpring . 
VOL.  xzz.  3 
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.Amii>  the  pleasant  lands, 
Where  Iowa's  far  river  winds  along,  < 
LoUingf  the  valley  with  its  gentlje  magt 

.  A  eotta|re. stands! 

A  cottage  low  and  fair, 
Sleeping  in  heautf  'neath  the  sunny  akiea. 
And  towering  hlu^,  that  gracefully  arise 

To  upper  9irl      - 

Froad  Prairies  are  aroand-; 
Stretobing  in  far  immensity  they  lie  ;    ' 
So  vast  and  limitless,  no  human  eye 
'    Can  trace  their  bound ! 

.  All  round,  green  oaks  uprise, 
Whic^h,  strong  and  proud,  long  centuries  have  stoodf 
The  storms  defying ;  giants  of  the  wood, 
That  reach  the  ^kies  ! 

Warm  hearts  inhabit  there ! 
^nd  voices  speak  the  welcome  strangers  prize, 
And  gentle  bands  make  dry  the  weeper's  eyesk 

*  And  share  his  care ! 

All  loved  thhin  there  have  place ! 
A  gentle  fawp,  witb  light  and  spriagin'g  bonnda 
Threads  the  fresh  grove,  or  crops  the  herbage  round 
With  4]uiet  grajce. 

'  Par*  is  the  loving  name 
The  gentle  favorite  bean ;  *  Our  CAopv'a  Pet ;' 
And  ne'er  did  I  behold  a  creature  yet 

More  fond  and  tame ! 

Its  mistress  went  away, 
Far  where  old  ocean's  surges  meet  the  ear, 
And  the  poor  fawn  long  pined  her  voice  to  haarj 

And  ceased  to  play ! 

•  But  time  went  by,  and  Pet 

Shook  off  its  grief  and  learned  to  play  once  more. 
Shewing  full  well,  by  the  gay  mien  H  wore, 
It  could  forget ! 

I  chide  thee  not,  poor  fawn. 
Nor  call  thee  *  base,'  forgetful  though  thou  art  j 
How  like  to  thine  is  many  a  human  heart 

When  friends  are  gone ! 

It  sure  were  wrong  in  me 
More  love  afid  strong  fiddity  of  heart,' 
Than  vowed -friends  ofl-timea  cherish  whan  they  part, 

To  ask  of  thee  ! 

'Oak  LOD0K,'  the  rMldMoe  oT  JaxbS  RoMmoM,  Em|^  lows  City. 
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Let  jne  more  faithfol  prove, 
And  round  my  heart  etill  viewer  bind  thf  ohaj^ 
Of  fond  afibctioD,  till  I  meet  a^ ain 

The  eyes  1  Joyo  ! 

FetyoQ,  ye  kinclest  ifnendey 
DweDen  of  tfanat  sweet  coti  whose  naoM  I  eitlgi 
Full  oft  mythonghta  i^nd  wishei  on  the  wing 

Of  prayer  ascends ! 

Think  of  Ebe,  when  yiffor  eyee 
Weep  for  your  loved  ones,  that  are  far  ^way, 
•     •  And  know,  with  tfaein»  my  spirit  round  yoQsiraySi 

And  heeds  your  sighs  ! 

Friends  of  the  cot,  farewell ! 
Thousands  of  raHes  will  soon  between  us  lie, 
Aad  I  no  more  may  meet  yon,  till  on  high  * 

WoiOIihaUdweil! 

Yet  joy  b^  outb,  my  fHendfi, 
Tb  know,  although  we  part  forever  here. 
We  yet  shall  mMt,  where  none  again  shall  hear, - 
<  Farewell,  my  ftiends ! 


Hwimffi  Ri94r, 


O.    II .    •AWTBR. 
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ITHE     i'LATTE     AND     TEE     DESERT. 

*  Bks'bt  tliou  yon  drMvy  plain^  forlorn  and  wlfd, 
Tbe  wMt  of  dxsMlation  t'  pASAxnac  I.ost 

'  Haas  hava  we  vrar  for  wir,  and  blood  for  blood !'  Kzmo  Joipi. 

Wb  were  now  arrived  at  tbe  close  of  our  solitary  joameyings 
along  the  St  Joseph's  Trail.  On  the  evening  of  the  twenty-third  of 
May  we  encamped,  near  its  junction  with  the  old  legitimate  tfail  of 
the  Oregon  emigrants.  We  had  ridden  long  that  ademoon,  trying 
in  vain  to  find  wood  and. water,  until  at  length  we  saw  the  sunset 
sky-reflected  from  a  pool  encircled  by  hushes  and  a  rock  or  two.  It 
lay  in  the  hbttom  of  a  hollow,  the  smooth  prairie  gracefully  rising 
in  ocean-like  swells  on  every  side.  We  pitched  oar  tents  by  it ;  not 
however  before  the  keen  eye  of  Henry  Chatillon  had  discerned 
some  unusual  object  upon  the  faintly-defined  outline  of  the  distant 
■well.  But.  in  the  moist,  hazy  atmosphere  of  the  evening,  nothing 
€Ould  be  clearly  distinguished.  As  we  lay  around  the  fire  after  sup- 
per, a  low  and  distant  sound,  strange  enough  -amid  the  loneliness  of 
tbe  prairie,  reached  oUr  ears ;  peals  of  laughter,  and  the  feint  voices 
of  men  and  women.     For  eight  days  we  had  not  encountered  a 
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human  being;  and  this  atagulaT  warning  of  their  vicinity  had  an 
effect  extreknely  wild  Und  impressive. 

About  dark  a  sallow-faced  felkrw  descended  the  hill  on  horseback, 
and  flashing  through  the  pool,  rode  up  to  the  tents.  He  was  en- 
veloped in  a  huge  eloak*  and  his  broad  feltphat  was  weeping  about 
his  ears  with  the  dnszling  moisture  of  the  eve«ing^  Another  fol- 
lowed :  a  stout,eq«aTe-built,  intelligeM-]o<^{Bg  man,  who  announced 
himself  as  leader  of  the  emigrant  party,  encamped  a  mile  in  advance 
of  us.  About  twenty  wagons,  he  said,  were  with  him  \  the  rest  of 
his  party  were  on  the  other  side'  of  the  Big  Blue,  waiting  for  a  Wo- 
man who  was  ia  the  pains  of  child-birth,  and  quarrelling  meanwhile 
among  themselves. 

These  were  the  first  emigrants  that  we  bad  overtaken,  although 
we  had  found  abundant  and  melancholy  traces  of  their  progre^ 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  journey.  Son^etimes  we  passed 
the  grave  of  one  who  had  sickened  and  <tied  on  the  way.  The  earth 
was  usually  torn  up,  and  covered  thickly  with  wolf-tracks.  Some 
had  escaped  this  violation.  One  ipo^ni^g,  a  piece  of  plank,  stand- 
ing upright  on  tbe  summit  of  a  grassy  hill,  attracted  our»notice; 
and  nding  up  to  it,  we  found  the  following  words  veiy  roughly 
traced  upon  it,  apparently  by  a  red-hot  piece  of  iron : 

MARY    ELLIS. 

DIED    l£AT     TVS,     1640. 
Aoas   TWO   xoaxsa. 

Such  tokens  were  of  common  occurrence.  Nothing  could  speak 
more  for  the  hardihood,  or  rather  infatuation,  of  the  adventurers, 
or  the  sufferings  that  await  them  upon  the  jpumey. 

.  We  were  late  in  breaking  up  our  camp  on  the  following  morning, 
and  scarcely  had  we  ridden  a  mile  when  we  saw,  far  in  advance  of 
us,  drawn  against  the  horizon,  a  line  of  objects  stretching  at  regular 
intervals  along  the  level  edge  of  the  prairie.  An  intervening  swell 
soon  hid  tbem  from  sight,  until,  ascending  it  a  quarter  of  an  hour 
idter,  we  saw  close  before  us  the  emigrant  caravan,  with  its  he%vy 
white  wagons  creepinron  in  their  slow  procession,  and  alarm  drov« 
^f  cattle  following  behind.  Half  a  dozen  yellow-visaged  Misecw* 
rians,  mounted  on  horseback,  were  curaine  and  shouting  among 
them ;  their  lank  angular  proportions,  enveloped  in  brown  faome- 
9pun,  evidently  cut  and  adjusted  by  the  hands  of  a.  domestic  femfaie 
tailor.  As  we  approached,  they  greeted  us  widi  the  polished  saia- 
taction  :  *  How  are  ye,  boys  1     Are  ye  for  Oregon  or  California  V 

As  we  pushed  rapidly  past  the  wagons,  childtien's  faces  wsoe 
thrust  out  fi'om  the  white  coverings  to  lodi  at  us ;  while  the  cata- 
worn,  thin-featured  matron,  or  tfae'buxom  girl,  seated  in  front,  sue* 
upended  the  knitting  on  which  most  of  them  were  engaged  to  stare 
"ttt  us  with  wondering  curiosity.  By  the  side  of  each  wagtm  staHi»il 
"the  proprietor,  urging  on  his  patient  oxen,  who  shouldered  heavBy 
ulong,  inch  by  incfa,  upon  their  interminable  journey*  It  w«s  eaaj 
to  ^ee  that  fear  and  dissension  prevailed  among  them  ;  some  of  the 
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men— -but  tiia8e».wiih  one  exception,  were  bachelors^— looked  wist* 
faWj  npcm  us  as  We  rode  lightr^  aud'  swiftly  past,  and  then  looked 
impatiently  at  their  own  luibbering  wagons  andi  heavy-gaited  oxen. 
Otbera  were  unwilHng  to  advance  at  all,  utitil  the  party  they  had  left 
behind  should  have  rejoined  them.  .Mauy  were  murmumkig  agaioat 
the  leade.r  they  h^kd  chgsen,  a|id. wished  to  depose-  him  \  diacoutents 
were  fomented  by  some  ambitious  spirits,  wh6  had  hopes  of  8u«« 
cfseding  in  his  pkce.  The  women  were  ditided  between  reffiets 
fer  the  hoinea  they  had  ]eft  and  apprehension  of  the  deserts  and  the 
savages  before  them. 

We  soon  left  them  i^r  behind,  and  fondly  hoped  that  we  had^taken 
a  final  leave;  hutupluckily  our  companions'  wagoi^  stuck  so  long  in 
a  deep  muddy  ditch,  that  before  it  was  extricated,  the  van  of  the 
emigrant  caravan' appeared  agaiu^  descenditf  a  ridge  alo^e  at  band. 
Wagon  .after  wagon  plunged  tibrough  the  mud  *  and  asit  was  nearly 
BQbn,  and  the  place  promised  shade  and  water,  we  aaw  with  much 
gratification  that  th^y  were  resolved  to  encamp,  Soon  the  wagons 
were  wheeled  into  a  circle^,  the  cattle  were  grazing  over  the  mea* 
dow,  and  the  men,  with  sour,  suUea  faces,  were  looking  about  for 
wood  and  water.  .  They  seemed  to  meet  with  but  indifferent  siicce^. 
As  we  left  the  grounds  I  saw  a  tall  slouching  fellow,  with  the  nasal 
accent  of  '  dowtf  east,'  contemplating  the  contents  of  his  tin  cup, 
which  he  had.  just  filled  with  water. 

'  Look  here,  you;'  said  he ;  '  it 's  chock  full  of  animals !' 

The  cup,  as  he  held  it  out,  exhibited  in  fact  an  extraordinary. va^ 
riety  and  pcofnsion  of  auimal  and  vegetable  life. 

Riding  up  the  little  hill,,  and  looking  back  on  the  meadow,  we 
could  easily  isee  that  all  was  not  right  in  the  camp  of  the  emigrants. 
The  men  w^re  crowded  together,  and  an  angry  discQssion  seemed 

to  be  goiQg  forward.     R ^  was  missing  from  his  wonted  place  in 

the  fine,  and  theCaptain  told  us  that  he  had  remained  behind  to  get 
his  horse  shod  by  a  blacksmith  who  was  attached  to  the  ^migrant 
party.  Sometbiog  virhispered  id  our  ear^  that  mischief  was  on  foot; 
we  kept  on,  however,  and  coming  soon  to  a  stream  of  tolerable 
watery  we  stopped  to  rest  and  dine«  Still  the  absentee  lingered  ber 
hind.  At  last,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile,  he  and  bis  horse  suddenly 
appeared,  sharply  defined  against  the  sky  on ^ the  summit  of  a  hill; 
and  close  behind,  a  huge  white  object  rose  slowly  into  view. 

'  What  is  that  blockhead  bringing  with  him  now  V 

A.  moment  dispelled  the  mystery.  I^lowly  and  solemnly,  one  be- 
hind the  other,  four  long  trains  of  oxen  and  four  emigrant  wagona 
rolled  over  the  crest  of  the  de^clivity  and  gravely  descended,  vHbile 
R  rode  in  state  at  the  van.     It  Beem$»  that  during  the  process' 

of  shoeing  the  horse»  the  smothered  dissensions  axnong  the  emi- 
^^rant^  suddenly  broke  into  open  rupture.  Some  insisted  on  push- 
rag  forward,  some  oti  remaining  where  they  were,.and  some  on  going 
back«-  Rearsley,  their  captain,  threw  up  his.  command  in  disgust. 
'  And  BOW,  boys,'  said  he, '  if  an^f  of  you  are  for  goiiig  ahead,  just 
you  ^ome  along  with  me.'  .  ^ 

Four  wagona,  with  ten  men,  one  woman  and  ame  small  ^shild. 
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made  up  the  ibrce  of  the  '^o-afaead'  faction ;  and  R  v  >  ,  witk  his 
UBdal  proclivity  toward  mischief,  invited  tbem  to  Join  our  party. 
Feaf  of  thd  Indians*— foi*  I  can  conceive  no  other  motive— niaat 
have  induced  hiro  to  court  so  'burdenaome  an  ^alliance;  Aa  may 
well  be  conceived /'tbead  repeated  inat^ncea  of  high-handed  dealing 
ailfficiently  exaape rated  ua..  '>  The  n»en,  it  ia  true^  w^re  all  that  oouM 
be  deaired ;  rud^  indeed  in  niannera,  but  frank,  manly  aqd  intelli- 
gent. To  teU  them  we  could  not  tn^vel  l^ith  them  waa  ef  tpttrae 
out  of  the' question.  I  inerely:  reminded  Kearaley  that  if  bia  oxdn 
could  not  keep  up  with  our  mules,  he  4nuat  expect  to  be  left  behind, 
aa  we  could  not  consent  to  beiarther  delayed  oo  the  journey  ;  but 
he  immediately  replied,  that  his  oxeti '  should  keep  up ;  and  if  they 
eould  n't,  why  hie  allowed  he  'd*  find  out  hoi^  to  make  *em  !'  Hav- 
ing alao  dvajikjd  myself  of  What  aattafaction  eould  be  derived  from 
giving  R'-; — >-^  to  understand  my  opinion  of  hia  conduct,  I  returned 
to  oikr  own  aide  of  the  camp,  ' 

On  the  next  day,  aa  it  thanced«  our  cbmpanidna  broke  the  axle- 
tree  of  (heir  wag6n,  and  down  came  the  whole  cumbfoHa  machine 
lumbering  into  the  bed  of  a  brook !  -Here  waa  a  day's  work  cut 
cmt  for  ua.  Meanwhile,  ovtt  emigrant  .companions  k^pt  on  their 
Mray ;  ahd  ao  vigoroualy  did  they  urge  forward  their  powerful  oxen, 
that,  with  the*  broken  axletree  and  other  caiamitiea,  it  was  a  full 
week  before  we  overtook  theiU ;  whcfd  at  length  we  discovered  them, 
one  afternoon,  crawling  quietly  along  the  sandy  brink  of  the  Platte. 
But  meanwhite  various  inoid^nts  occurred  to  ourselvea. 

It  waa~probable  thai  at  thia  atage  of  .our  joumiey  the  Pawneea 
would  attempt  to  rob  ua.  *  We  begaq  therefore  to  stand  guard  in 
tum^^ividing  th^  night  into  three  watchea,  and  appointing  two  men 
for  each.  Deloriet  and  I  held  guard  together.  The  reader  nefed 
not  imagine  ua  itoarching  with  military  preciaion  to  and  fro  before 
the  tenta :  our  diacipline  waa  by  no  means  ao  atringent  and  rigid. 
We  wrapped  ourselvea  in  our  blanketa,  and  aat  down  by  the  £re ; 
and  Delorier,  combining  hia  culinary  functiona  with  hia  dutiea  as 
aentinel,  employed  him  self  in  boiling  the  h€»ad  of  an  anteilope  for 
our  moming'a  repaat.  Xet  we  were  modela  of  vigilance  in  com- 
parison Vith  Bome  of  the  party;  for  the  ordinary  practice  -of  the 
guaird  waa  to  eatabliah  himaelf  in  the  moat  comfortable  poature  he 
could  ;  laiy  hia  rifle  on  the  ground,  and  envelopiuj^  his  n^ae  in  hia 
blanket,  meditate  on  his  miatre8a,-or  whatever  aubject  beat  pleaaed 
him.  Thia  ia  all  Well  enough  when. among  Indiana  who  do  not 
habitually' proceed  farther  in  their  hoatility  than  robbing  traveOers  of 
their  hofseB  and  mules ;  though  indeed  a  Pawnee's  forbearance  ia 
not  alwaya  to  be  trusted  to ;  but  in  certain  regtona  farther  to  the 
wept,  the  giiai^  must  ^eware  how  he  exposes  his  person  in  the  light 
of  the  fire, leat  perchance  aome  keen-eyed  akulkiug  marksman  ahould 
let  fly  a  bullet  or  an  arrow  from  amid  the  darkneaa. 

Among  various  tales  that  circulated  arciund  our  camp-fire  waa  a 
rather  curiona  one,  told  by  Boiavefd,  and  not  inappropriate  here. 
Boiaverd  waa  trapping  with  several  t^ompaniona  on  the  skirts,  of  the 
Bla<^foot  country.    The  man  on  guard,  well  k&owiog  that  it  be- 
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liooYed  bim  to  put  fprtli  hm.  utmost  precaudoQ,  kept  al6of  from  tb« 
fipB-liglkt,  and  sat  watching  intently  on  a»ll  sides.  At  len^  be  .was 
aware  of  a  dark  crou<iking  figure  stefiling  noiselessly  into  the  etrele 
of.  the  light.  He  hastily  cocked  his  rifle,  but  the  sharp  dick  of  the 
lock  caught  the  ear  of  .the  B]ackfoot»  whose  senses  w^re  all  on  the 
alert.  Kaising  his  arrow/  already  fitted  to  the  strings  he  ^ihot  it  in 
the  direptioi>  of  the  sound.  So  sore  was  his  aim,  that  Jbe  drove  it 
through  thre  throat  of  the  unfortunate^  guard  ;.  and  then,  with  u  ToUd 
yell;  he  bounded  froick  the  camp. 

As  I  looked- ^tthfer  partner  of  my  watoh,  puffing  and  blowing  over 
hxB  fire,  it  occurred  tq  me  that  he  might  not  prove  the  most  efficient 


auxiliary  in  time  of  tr6uble^ 
*  Delori6r,.' -said  I, '  would 


'  would  you  run  away  if  the  Pawnees  should 
fire  at  usV  ^  -    . 

'Ab!  oui,  6ui,  Moiisieui;!'  heTeplied,  very  decisively.. 

I  did -pot:  doubt  the  fsqt,  but  was  a  little  surprised  at  the*  frank* 
uess  of  the  cuiufession.  -*  •     •^ 

At  this  instant  a  most  whimsical  variety  of  voices ^-^ barks,  howls, 
yeSpft  and  whines — all  mineled  as  it  were  together,  sounded  from 
the  prairie,  not  far  off,-  as  if  a  whole  conclave  of  wolves  of  every 
age  and  sex  were  assembled .  there.  Delorier  looked  up  from  his 
work  with  a  laugh)  and  began  .to  imitate  this  curious  medley  of 
sounds,  which  he  did  with  a  most  ludicrous  accuracy.  At  this  they* 
w^re  repeated  with  redoubled  emphasis,  the  musician  being  appa-. 
rently  ipdignant  atthe  successful  effoits  of  a  rival.  TJiey  &1^  Pro- 
ceeded from  the  throat  of  one  little'  wolf,  not  larger  than  a  spaniel, 
seated  by  himself  at  some  distance,  He  was  of  the  species  Called 
the  prairie-wolf ;  Sn  grim-visaged  but  barmloes  Uttle  brute,  whose 
worst  propensity  is  creeping  among  horses  and  gnawing  the  ropes 
of  raw-hiae  by  whicb  tney  are  picketed  around  the  camp.  But 
other  beasts  roam  the  prairies,  far  more  formidable  in  asp€[Gt  and  in 
character.  These; are  the  large  white  and  gray  Wolves,  whose  deep 
and  awful  howl  we  beard  at  intervals  from  far  and  near.  . 

At  last  I  fell  into  a  doze^  and  awaking  from  it,  found  Dfelorier 
fiut  asleep.  Scandalized  by  this  breach  of  discipline,  I  was  about., 
to  stimulate  his  vigilanbe  by  stirring  bim  With  the  stock  of  my  rifle ; 
but  compassion  prevailing,  I  determined  to  let  him  sleep  awbilerBnd 
then  arouse  him,  and  administer  fl^sui^ble  reproof  for  such  a  forget- 
fnlness  of  duty.  Now  and  th^ii  I  walked  the  rounds  among  the 
silent  horses,  to  see  that  all  was  right.  iTbe  night  was  chill,  damp 
and  dark,  the  dank  gras^  bending  undpr  the  icy  dew-drops.  At  the 
distance  .of  a  rod  or  two  the  tents  wero  invisible,  and  nothing  could 
he  seen  but  the  obscure  figures  of  the  horses,  deeply  breathing^and 
restlessly  starting  as  they  slept,  or  sliK  slowly  champing  the  gr^ss., 
Far  off,  beyond  the  black  outline  of  the  prairie,  there  was  a  ruddv 
light,  ^^radpaily  increasing-,  like  the  glow  of  a  conflagration ;  until 
at  length  the  broad  disk  of  the  inoop,  Mood^red,  and  vastly  magni- 
fied by  the  vapors,  roa^  slowly  .upon  the  daricness,  flecked  by  one  or 
two  litUe  clouds ;,  knd  as  the  light  poured  ovlsr  the  gloomy  plain,  a 
fierce  and  stem  bot^rl,  closest. hand,  seamed  to  .greet  it  as  an  unwel- 
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come  intnidar.  Tiere  Was  Bomethhig  impres^ve  and  awfu)  fat  the 
placd  and  the  hour ;  for  I  and  thp  beaats  Were  ail  that  had  life  and 
coBBcioaBBOsa  for  maay  ^league  aroandi    -^  "  • 

Some  daysNolapaed;  aad  brought  im  ctear  the  Pk(tte.  -Two  tneiir 
QQ  hbi*8«hack  appfteehed  ub  doe  roeaiiiogv^itid.  w^^  watched  them 
with  the  curiiteity  «nd  interest  that,  upoii  the  Bolitude  of  the  plftitiB^ 
iruch  an  encQ^tt^r  nilwayB  excites.  ^he;y  were 'evidently  whitea^  firocn 
their  mode  of  riding,  diou^bi  4:ontrary  €0:the  usage  ef  that  regios, 
neither  of  them  earned  a  rifle.  • 

,'FooIbI'  remarked  fieory  Chatillon,  'to  ride  that  way  of^^^ 
•pTi|irie  i  Pawnee  find  t:hem.-r-tfaren  they  catch  it  I'-.  . :  * 

PaWvee  had  fopnd  tbem,  apd  they  had  come  tery  Hear  *  oatt^hiftg 
it  ;'*  indeed,  nothinr  saved  th^m  from  trouble  but  the  approach  of  our 
party;  Shaw  and  lltnew  pne  of  them ;  a'ni an  darned  Turner^/ whom 
we  ^ad  seeti  at  WeBtport.  ^  He  and  his  coiBpanion*i>eloifged.tq  an 
emigrant  .party  i^oamped  a  few>  miies  in  advance,  arid  they  had  re- 
turned to  look  for  some  stray  oxen,  leaving,  their  rifles,  with  charac- 
teristic rashness  or  igil^oraaceV  behind  nhepi.  '  Their  neglect  had 
nearly  cost  thetn  dear ;  for  just  beibre  we  canre  up,  half  a  dozeti 
Indians  approached  4  and  seeing,  them  ap^rently  defeticelesa,  etfe 
of  the  Yascals  seized  the  bridle^  oif  Tufner'B.flne'hplfse,  and  Ordoti^d 
him  te  dismount.  Turner  was  whoUy  unamOed ;  but  tiie  other 
jerked  a  little  revolving. ptBtol  oat  of  his  pocket;  at  which  the  Pawnee 
recoiled ;-  and  just  then  ^ome  of  our  men  appearing  in  th^  ditftaneey 
the  whole  party  whipped  their  rugged  litcle  horsOs  and  made  oSl  In 
no  way  daunted,  Turoer  fboiishly  pecsisted  in  going,  forward; 

Long  after  leaving  him,  and  late  that  afternoon,  in  the  midst  of  a 
gloomy  aiad barren  prairie.  We  came  suddenly  upon  the  ^eat  Pawn^o 
trai)»  leading  ^om  their  viUag)6s  oq  the  Platte,  to  their  war  and  hun^ 
ing-groiinda  to  tfa^  -southwafd.  Here  «very  summer  tiassos  the 
mot&y  concourse;  thoittands  of  savages,  tnen^  women  and  children ; 
hoirses  And  mules;  laden  with  thehr  weapons  and  implements,  and  an 
innumerable  multitude  of  unruly  wolfish  dogs,  who  have  not  acquired 
tiie.  civilized  apcomplishment  of "Jbarking>  but  howl  lUc^  thelir  wild 
CQueiuB  of  the  praine.     ".  "  -  ' 

The^ermanent  winter  villages  of  t^e  Pawnee^,  statid  on  th)9 
lower  i'latte,  biit  throughout  .the  summer  the  greater  part  of  the  in* 
habitants,  aro  Waudering^  over  the  plains,  a  treacberqufiC,' cowardly 
banditti,  who  by  a  thousand  acts  of  pillage,  and  murder,  have  de- 
served summary  chastiseraeat  at  the  habds  of  government.  Last 
year  a  Sioiix  warrior  performed  a  signal  exploit  aton^of  these,  vil* 
fages.  He  approached  It  alme  in  tSie  middle  of  a  dark  night,  and 
clambering  uptfae  oiitside  of  one  of  the  lodges,  which' are  in  the 
fbrm-of  a  half  spherei  he  looked  in  at  ^he  round  hole  -made*  at  the 
top  ftnr  the  eiscape  of  sn>oike.  The  dusky  light  from  the^smoulder- 
ing  embert  showed  him  the  fottns  of'^  sleeping  inmates;  aod 
dropping  Ughtly  through  the  opening;  he  unsheathed  his  knife, 'and 
stirring  the  fire,  coolly  toleoted  his^ictims.  One  by  oi^e,  he'stabbed 
end  s^ped  them;  when  a  child  suddenly  awoke  and  screamed.. 
He  rashed  from  the  lodge,  yelled  a  SiOux  war-^ry,  shdoted  hia  name 
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in  triumph  and  defiance,  and  in  a  moment  had  darted  out  upon  the 
dark  prairie,  leaving  the  whole  village  behind  him  in  a  tumult,  with 
the  howling  and  baying  of  dogs,  the  screams  of  women,  and  the 
yells  of  the  enraged  warriors. 

Our  fnend  Kearsley,  as  we  learued  on  rejoining  him,  also  signal- 
ized himself  by  a  less  bloody  aahievement.  He  and  his  men  were 
good  woodsmen,  and  well  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  rifle  ;  but  found 
themselves  wholly  out  of  their  element  on  the  prairie.  None  of 
them  had  ever  seen  a  buffalo ;  and  they  had  very  vague  conceptions 
of  his  nature  and  appearance.  On  the  day  after  they  reached  the 
Platte,  looking  toward  a  distant  swell,  they  beheld  a  multitude  of 
little  black  specks  in  motion  upon  its  surface. 

•Take  your  rifles,  boys,'  said  Kearsley,  *  and  we'll  have  fresh 
meat  for  supper.'  This  inducement  was  quite  suflicient.  The  ten 
men  left  their  wagons,  and  set  out  in  hot  haste,  some  on  horseback, 
some  on  foot,  in  pursuit  of  the  supposed  buflalo.  Meanwhile  a 
high  grassy  ridge  shut  the  game  from  view ;  but  mounting  it  aft»r 
half  an  hour's  running  and  riding,  they  found  themselves  suddenly 
conft*onted  by  about  thirty  mounted  Pawnees  !  The  amazement 
and  consternation  were  mutual.  Having  nothing  but  their  bows  and 
arrows,  the  Indians  thought  their  hour  was  come,  and  the  fate  that 
they  were  no  doubt  conscious  of  richly  deserving,  about  to  overtake 
them.  So  they  began,  one  and  all,  to  shout  forth  the  most  cordial 
salutations  of  friendship,  running  up  with  extreme  earnestness,  to 
shake  hands  with  the  Missourians,  who  were  as  much  rejoiced  as 
they  were  to  escape  the  expected  conflict. 

A  low  undulating  line  of  sandhills  bounded  the  horizon  before 
us.  That  day  we  rode  ten  consecutive  hours,  and  it  was  dusk  be- 
fore we  entered  the  hollows  and  gorges  of  these  gloomy  little  hills. 
At  length  we  gained  the  summit,  and  the  long  expected  valley  of 
the  Platte  lay  before  us.  We  all  drew  rein,  and  gathering  in  a  knot 
on  the  crest  of  the  hill,  sat  joyfully  looking  down  upon  the  prospect. 
Right  welcome  was  it ;  strange  too,  and  striking  to  the  imagination, 
and  yet  it  had  not  one  picturesque  or  beautiful  feature ;  nor  had  it 
any  of  the  features  of  grandeur,  other  than  its  vast  extent,  its  soli- 
tude, and  its  virgin  wildness.  For  league  afler  leagae,  a  plain  as 
level  as  a  ft-ozen  lake,  was  outspread  beneath  us ;  here  and  there 
the  Platte,  divided  into  a  dozen  thread-like  sluices,  was  traversing 
it,  and  an  occasional  clump  of  wood,  rising  in  the  midst  like  a  shadowy 
island,  relieved  the  monotony  of  the  waste.  No  living  thing  was  mov- 
ing throughout  the  vast  landscape,  except  the  lizards  that  darted  over 
the  sand  and  through  the  rank  grass  and  prickly  pear,  just  at  our 
feet.  And  yet  stem  and  wild  associations  gave  a  singular  interest 
to  the  view ;  for  here  each  man  lives  by  the  strength  of  his  own  arm 
and  the  valor  of  his  own  heart.  Here  the  feeble  succumb  to  the' 
brave,  with  nothing  to  sustain  them  in  their  weakness.  Here  society 
is  reduced  to  its  original  elements,  the  whole  fabric  of  art  and  con- 
ventionality is  struck  rudely  to  pieces,  and  men  find  themselves  sud- 
denly brought  back  to  the  wants  and  resources  of  their  original 
natures. 

VOL. 
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We  had  passed  the  more  toilsome  and  monotonous  part  of  the 
journey ;  but  four  hundred  miles  still  intervened  between  us  and 
f'ort  Laramie ;  and  to  reach  that  point  cost  us  the  travel  of  three 
additional  weeks.  During  the  whole  of  this  time,  we  were  passing 
up  the  centre  of  a  long  narrow  sandy  plain,  reaching  like  an  out- 
stretched belt,  nearly  to  the  Rocky  Mountains.  Two  lines  of  sand- 
hills, broken  often  into  the  wildest  and  most  fantastic  forms,  flanked 
the  valley,  following  our  course,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  on 
the  right  and  left ;  while  beyond  them  lay  a  barren,  trackless, 
waste  —  *  The  Great  American  Desert'  —  extending  for  hundreds 
of  miles  to  the  Arkansas  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Missouri  on  the 
other.  Before  us  and  behind  us,  the  level  monotony  of  the  plain 
was  unbroken  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  Sometimes  it  glared 
in  the  sun,  an  expanse  of  hot,  bare  sand ;  sometimes  it  was  veiled 
by  long  coarse  grass.  Huge  skulls  and  whitening  bones  of  buffalo 
were  scattered  every  where ;  the  ground  was  tracxed  by  myriads  of 
them ;  and  often  covered  with  the  circular  indentations  where  the 
bulls  had  wallowed  in  the  hot  weather.  From  every  gorge  and 
ravine,  opening  from  the  hills,  descended  deep,  well-worn  paths, 
where  the  buffalo  issue  twice  a  day  in  regular  procession  down  to 
drink  at  the  Platte.  The  river  itself  runs  through  the  midst,  a  thin 
sheet  of  rapid,  turbid  water,  half  a  mile  wide,  and  scarce  two  feet 
deep.  Its  low  banks,  for  the  most  part,  without  a  bush  or  a  tree,  are 
of  loose  sand,  with  which  the  stream  is  so  charged  that  it  grates  on 
the  teeth  in  drinking.  The  naked  landscape  is  of  itself,  dreary  and 
monotonous  enough ;  and  yet  the  wild  beasts  and  wild  men  that 
frequent  the  valley  of  the  Platte,  make  it  a  scene  of  interest  and 
excitement  to  the  traveller.  Of  those  who  have  journeyed  there, 
scarce  one,  perhaps,  fails  to  look  back  with  fond  regret  to  his  horse 
and  his  rifle. 

Fancy  to  yourself  a  long  procession  of  squalid  savages  approach- 
ing our  camp.  Each  was  on  foot,  leading  his  horse  by  a  rope  of 
bull-hides.  His  attire  consisted  merely  of  a  scanty  cincture,  and 
an  old  buffalo  robe,  tattered  and  begrimed  by  use,  which  hung  over 
his  shoulders.  His  head  was  close  shaven,  except  a  ridge  of  hair 
reaching  over  the  crown  from  the  centre  of  the  forehead,  very  much 
like  the  long  bristles  on  the  back  of  a  hyaena,  and  he  carried  his  bow 
and  arrows  in  his  hand,  while  his  meagre  little  horse  was  laden  with 
dried  buffalo  meat,  the  produce  of  his  hunting.  Such  were  the  first 
specimens  that  we  encountered  -^  and  very  indifferent  ones  they 
were  —  of  the  genuine  savages  of  the  prairie. 

They  were  the  Pawnees  whom  Kearsley  had  encountered  the  day 
before  ;  and  belonged  to  a  large  hunting  party,  known  to  Ke  ranging 
the  prairie  in  the  vicinity.  They  strode  rapidly  past,  withift  a  furlong 
of  our  tents,  not  pausing  or  looking  toward  us,  after  the  manner  of 
Indians  when  meditating  mischief,  or  conscious  of  ill  desert.  I  went 
out  and  met  them  ;  and  had  an  amicable  conference  with  the  chief, 
presenting  him  with  half  a  pound  of  tobacco,  at  which  unmerited 
bounty  he  expressed  much  gratification.  These  fellows,  or  some  of 
their  companions,  had  committed  a  dastardly  outrage  upon  an  emi- 
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grant  party  in  advance  of  U8.  Two  men,  out  on  horseback  at  a  dis- 
tance, were  seized  by  them  ;  but  lashing  their  horses,  they  broke 
loose  and  fled.  At  this  the  Pawnees  raised  the  yell  aiid  shot  at  them, 
transfixing  the  hindmost  through  the  back  with  half  a  dozen  arrows, 
while  his  companion,  gallopped  away  and  brought  in  the  news  to 
his  party.  The  panic-stricken  emigrants  remained  for  several  days 
in  camp,  not  daring  even  to  send  out  in  quest  of  the  dead  body.    . 

The  reader  will  recollect  Turner,  the  man  whose  narrow  escape 
I  mentioned  not  long  since  ;  and  expect  perchance  a  tragic  conclu- 
sion to  his  adventures ;  but  happily  none  such  took  place ;  for  a 
dozen  men  whom  the  entreaties  of  his  wife  induced  to  go  in  search 
of  him,  found  him  leisurely  driving  along  his  recovered  oxen,  and 
whistling  in  utter  contempt  of  the  Pawnee  nation.  His  party  was 
encamped  within  two  miles  of  us ;  but  we  passed  them  tnat  morn- 
ing, while  the  men  were  driving  in  the  oxen,  and  the  women  pack- 
ing their  domestic  utensils  and  their  numerous  ofispring  in  the 
spacioue  patriarchal  wagons.  As  we  looked  back,  we  saw  their 
caravan,  dragging  its  slow  length  along  the  plain;  wearily  toiling 
on  its  way,  to  found  new  empires  in  the  West. 

Our  New-England  climate  is  mild  and  equable  compared  with 
that  of  the  Platte.  This  very  morning,  for  instance,  was  close  and 
snltry,  the  sun  rising  with  a  faint  oppressive  heat ;  when  suddenly 
darkness  gathered  in  the  west,  and  a  furious  blast  of  sleet  and  hail 
drove  foil  in  our  faces,  icy  cold,  and  urged  with  such  demoniac  ve- 
hemence that  it  felt  like  a  storm  of  needles.  It  was  curious  to  see 
the  horses ;  they  faced  about  in  extreme  displeasure,  holding  their 
tails  like  whipped  dogs,  and  shivering  as  the  angry  gusts  swept  over 
us,  howling  louder  than  a  concert  ot  wolves.  Wright's  long  train 
of  mules  came  sweeping  round  before  the  storm,  like  a  flight  of 
brown  snow-birds  driven  by  a  winter  tempest.  Thus  we  all  re- 
mained stationary  for  some  minutes,  crouching  close  to  our  horse's 
necks,  much  too  surly  to  speak,  though  once  the  Captain  looked  up 
from  between  the  collars  of  his  coat,  his  face  blood-red,  and  the 
muscles  of  his  mouth  contracted  by  the  cold  into  a  most  ludicrous 
ffrin  of  agony.  He  grumbled  something  that  sounded  like  a  curse, 
directed,  as  we  believed,  against  the  unhappy  hour  when  he  h&id 
first  thought  of  leaving  home.  The  thing  was  too  good  to  last  long ; 
and  the  instant  the  puffs  of  wind  subsided  we  erected  our  tents,  and 
remained  in  camp  tor  the  rest  of  a  gloomy  and  lowering  day.  The 
emigrants  also  encamped  near  at  hand.  We  being  first  on  the 
CTOund,  had  appropriated  all  the  wood  within  reach ;  so  that  our 
fire  alone  blazed  cheerily.  Around  it  soon  gathered  a  group  of 
uncouth  figures,  shivering  in  the  drizzling^  rain.  Conspicuous 
among  them  were  two  or  three  of  the  half-savage  men  who  spend 
their  reckless  lives  in  trapping  among  the  Rocky  Mountains,  or  in 
trading  for  the  Fur  Company  in  the  Indian  villages.  They  were 
all  of  Canadian  extraction ;  their  hard,  weather-beaten  faces  and 
bushy  moustaches  looked  out  from  beneath  the  hoods  of  their  white 
capotes  with  a  bad  and  brutish  expression,  as  if  their  owner  might 
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be  the  willing  agent  of  any  villany.    And  such  in  fact  is  the  charac- 
ter of  many  of  these  men. 

On  the  day  following  we  overtook  our  emierant  companions,  and 
thenceforward,  for  a  week  or  two,  we  were  xellow* travellers.  One 
good  effect,  at  least,  resulted  from  the  alliance ;  it  materially  dimi- 
nished the  serious  &tigueB  of  standing  guard ;  for  the  party  being 
now  more  numerous,  there  were  longer  intervals  between  each 
man's  turns  of  duty. 


WRECK   OF   THE   SEGUNTUM:   A   BALLAD. 


BY     JAMBS     KBSrVAJU),    #». 


'  Thb  SpBnlah  ship  '  Seguntmm'  wu  wrtckad  on  th«  Ib1*i  of  Bboala  In  lb«  wlnUr  of  1813*  and  all 
band*  on  board  pcrlabBd. 

Fast  o'er  the  seas,  a  fav'ring  breese 

The  Spanish  ship  had  borne ; 
The  sailoiB  thooght  to  reach  their  port 

Ere  rose  another  mom. 

As  snnk  the  son  the  bark  dashed  on. 

The  preen  sea  cleaving  fast : 
Ah !  little  knew  the  reckless  crew 

That  nif^t  should  be  their  last  I 

They  littie  thooght  their  destined  port 

Should  be  the  foaming  surge ; 
That  long  ere  nMm  again  should  dawn 

The  winds  should  wail  their  dirge ! 

As  twilight  fades,  and  eyening  shades 

Are  deepening  into  night, 
The  sky  grows  black,  and  driving  rack 

Obscures  the  starry  light 

And  loudly  now  the  stoim-wmds  blow, 

And  through  the  rigging  roar ; 
Hiey  find,  too  late  to  shun  their  late. 

They  're  on  a  leeward  i^ore. 

'Mid  snow  and  hail  they  shorten  sail ; 

The  bark  bows'neath  the  blast; 
And,  as  the  billows  rise  and  break. 

She 's  borne  to  leeward  fast 

The  straining  ship  drives  through  the  seas. 

Close  lying  to  the  wind ; 
The  spray,  on  all  where  it  doth  fall, 

Beocows  an  icy  rind. 

It  strikes  upon  the  shrinking  face 

As  sharp  as  needles'  prick ; 
And  ever  as  the  ship  doth  pitch. 

The  shower  comes  £ut  and  thick. 
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And  with  H  comes  the  driYing  now, 

Borne  on  the  bitter  blast ; 
The  belmflman  scarce  the  compass  sees. 

It  flies  BO  keen  and  fast 

A  sound  of  fear  strikes  on  the  ear ; 

It  is  the  awfal  roar 
Of  dashing  breaken*  dead  ahead, 

Upon  the  rocky  shore ! 

'  Wear  ship !  hard  up,  hard  up  your  hehn !' 

liondly  the  captain  cries. 
Slowly  her  head  pays  off,  and  now 

Ben>re  tlie  wind  she  flies. 

Now  on  Ibe  other  tack  close  braced, 
She  holds  her  foaming  coarse : 

Short  respite  then  !  too  soon  again 
Are  heard  the  breakers  hoaxse ! 

Ahead,  to  windward  and  to  lee. 

The  foaming  surges  h>ar : 
'  O,  holy  ViaoiN  !  save  ns  now, 
'  And  we  will  sin  no  more ! 

<  We  TOW  to  lead  a  holy  life!' 

Too  late!  alas,  too  late ! 
Their  vows  and  plaints  to  imaged  sunts 

Cannot  avert  their  fate. 

They  strike  a  rock ;  Oh,  God  !  the  shock ! 

They  vanish  in  that  surge ! 
Through  mast  and  shrond  the  tempest  load 

Howls  forth  a  dismal  dirge. 

There  lives  not  one  to  greet  the  son. 

Or  tell  the  tale  at  home  } 
A  winding  sheet  for  sailors  meet. 

The  waves  around  them  foam. 

The  storm  is  o'er ;  the  rocky  shore 
Lies  strewn  with  many  a  corse. 

Disfigured  by  the  angry  sorf 
That  still  is  murmuring  hoarse. 

And  thus  the  Spanish  crew  were  found,* 

Cast  on  those  barren  isles ; 
Tliere,  in  unconsecrated  ground, 

They  rest  them  frood  their  toUa. 

No  moarnem  stood  around  their  graves, 

No  friends  above  them  wept ; 
A  hasty  prayer  was  uttered  there ; 

Unknown,  unkneOed,  they  slept. 


BVSKN  in  BoqilMr.    Their  graves  are  still  to  be  seeo  on  one  of  the  Isles  of  Shoab.    These 
lie  off  tiM  harbor  of  Portamoath,  (N.  H.,)  nine  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Piscata^ae. 


*Thxbvskn 
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LOVE      ANI>     LOVE-LETTER 


BT      SATID     STRONb. 


The  passion  of  love,  Id  its  effects,  curiously  blends  the  serious 
with  the  amusing,  theT  tragic  with  the  cpmic.  A  faithful  transcript 
of  the  mind  under  its  influence  would  at  least  equal  in  interest,  the 
movements  of  an  opium  eater,  oi'  in  amusement,  the  antics  pro- 
duced by  nitrous-oxide.  This  truth  occurred  to  me  with  singular 
clearness  this  morning  as  I  lingered  over  the  contents  of  my  escri' 
toire.  There,  lay  before  me  all  the  tokens  of  a  ^core  of  '  loves.' 
And  among  them  (more  to  my  purpose^)  were  copies  of  my  own 
letters  written  in  the  heat  of  passion  and  in  the  ardor  of  youth. 
They  have  hitherto  been  sacred — ^treasures  that  money  could  not 
buy,  and  for  which  I  would  not  have  thanked  any  one  to  tempt  me 
with  fame.  But  time  and  untruth  have  robbed  them  of  their  sanc- 
tity ;  and  the  keen  sense  of  the  ridiculous  they  inspired  me  with  this 
morning,  has  sealed  their  fate.  With  a  reservation  in  favor  of 
those  addressed  to  one  lady,  they  go  into  the  fire.  The  record  of 
thoughts  made  over  to  her  has  yet  an  interest  for  me.  She  was  the 
last  object  that  lingered  on  my  gaze  as  I  passed  out  from  boyhood's 
land  of  dreams ;  her  memory  is  the  dim  twilight  of  my  day  of  sen- 
timent gone  by.  '  She  is  another's  now,'  but  my  life  is  happier  in 
the  trust  that  she  still  recurs  to  our  acquaintance  with  undiminished 
friendship.  I  the  more  cling  to  the  hope,  and  foster  the  belief,  from 
the  falsehood  I  have  met  elsewhere.  Ooce  shake  my  faith  in  her 
and  thereafter  my  trust  in  woman  will  be  eonfined  to  the  limits  of 
my  organs  of  vision. 

Indeed  the  rings,  ringlets^  ribbands,  seals,  valentines,  billets,  mot- 
toes, and  every  other  variety  of  the  peace- disturbing  arms  of  Cupid 
that  lie  scattered  before  me,  are  so  many  mute  witnesses  of  the 
instability  of  woman's  love.  The  history  of  the  lock  of  hair  that 
shades  one  corner  of  my  paper,  is  the  history  of  the  rest.  The 
story  of  one,  is  the  story  of  all.  Pledges  given,  and  pledges  bro- 
ken. Therefore  I  do  well  to  take  fast  huld  on  the  faith  of  her  who, 
^ving  no  promises,  has  eyer  kept  to  the  spirit  of  our  friendship.  It 
is  well  there  is  one. 

But  to  proceed  :  It  has  been  said  that '  a  man  of  sense  may  love 
like  a  madman,  but  never  like  a  fool.'  The  fact  is  self-evident ;  for 
a  man  would  cease  to  be  considered  sensible  who,  for  a  considera- 
ble length  of  time,  under  any  circumstances,  continued  to  play  the 
simpleton.  Foolish  acts  however  do  not  necessarily  imply  a  total 
want'  of  sense.  No  man  conducts  wisely  at  all  times;  and  no 
man  was  ever  known  to  do  so  under  the  influence  of  the  tender 

f»assion.     But  a  man  may  under  its  influence  do  brilliant  things, 
t  may  be  a  ridiculous  passion,  as  it  has  been  termed,  still  it  is  a 
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paBBiun.  In  common  with  ambition,  with  avarice,  with  all  the  other 
passions,  its  life  is  fire  ;  a  fire  which  brightens  while  it  bums.  And 
in  its  strength  lies  the  ridicule.  /Its  efforts  .seem  absurdly  dispto* 
porti6hate  to  its  ends.  Not  that  they  are,  but  that  they  appear  so^ 
Every  one  knows  for  himself  that  there  is  no  holier  nor  happier 
state  than  to  love  aqd  be  loved  ;  that  life  has  iiothing  like  unto  it ; 
but  b&  ceases  to  be  himself  when  be  mixes  with  the  world.  The 
communion  of  hearts,  with  all  its  beauty,  is  not  tangible ;  it  is  not  a 
thing  that  the  world  either  sees  or  worships.  Man  straggling  for 
fame,  or  toiling  in  privation  for  wealth,  are  spectacles  the  world 
witnesses  at  least  with  respect.  To  be  famous  is  to  be  worshipped ; 
to  be  rich  is  to  be  powerful.  Such  ends  seem  worthy  of  toil,  of 
care,  of  restless  nights,  of  any  sacrifice.  But  to  waste  one  healthful 
moment  for  love,  is  something  the  worldi  as  a  world,  canpot  under- 
stand. The  sight  of  a  full-grown  giant  expending  all  bis  strength 
to  capture  a  shadow  would  not  be  one-half  so  ridiculous.  If,  dur- 
ing his  efforts  he  stumble  into  a  quagmire,  the  picture  is  complete. 

There  was  a  time,  when  by  its  association  with  deeds  of  lofly 
daring  and  of  high  renown,  love-making  was  a  popular  pursuit,  or 
mtfaer  it  was  a  pursuit  that  commanded  popular  respect.  In  the 
days  of  chivalry  love  ruled  *  the  court,  the  camp,  the  grove.'  TTie 
king  and  the  peasant,  the  lord  and  the  retainer,  were  all,  each  in  his 
way«  gallants.  No  knight  appeared  without  a  gage  upon  his  lance ; 
no  page  without  a  pledge  ;  no  squire  without  a  token.  The  spirit 
of  love  reigned  at  the  gay  and  costly  tournament  at  home,  and  sent 
its  influence  with  the  soldier  on. the  long  and  toilsome  journey  into 
Palestine.  It  was  his  angel  in  sickness  and  in  sorrow.  It  cheered 
him  in  the  hour  of  battle  ;  and  it  was  only  when  he  had  done  his 
knightly  devoir  in  the  service  both  of  God  and  his  lady,  that  he 
coold  lie  down  composedly  to  die. 

Alas !  those  brilliant  times  have  passed  away,  and  the  sentiments 
they  fostered  have  departed  with  them !  The  world  ho  longer 
bows  to  the  conqueror  of  hearts.  So  far  from  it,  that  in  these,  our 
days,  to  escape  ridicule,  a  courtship  must  be  conducted  sub  rosa. 
This  is  but  natural.  Love  has  many  features  provocative  of  mirth, 
•that  can  only  be  subdued  by  associating  it,  with  something  that  the 
world  reverences. 

The  prominent  and  most  comical  of  its  attributes  is  blindness. 
The  earnestness  with  which  the  lover  asserts  the  existence  of  men- 
tal and  physical  beauty  in  his  mistress,  oftentimes,  in  the  very  face  of 
fiicty  has  been  considere4  fit  subject  for  the  jest,  the  cavil  and  the 
sneer.  Many  a  poor  fellow  has  witnessed  tb^  mirth  of  his  friends, 
when  for  his  life  he  could  not  see  what  it  was  about. 

There  is  a  simile  in  one  of  the  letters  already  referred  to  that 
may  serve  to  illustrate  my  meaning.  I  think  it  pretty,  and  written 
under  any  other  circumstances,  might  pride  myself  upon  it.  But  as 
it  is,  the  pathos  is  too  much.  It  is  this :  '  The  future  is  as  dull,  and 
coldy  and  dark  as  the  grave  of  an  hundred  years  ago ;  and  yet  there 
comes  a  gleam  of  hope  like  twilight  creeping  over  the  tomb-stone. 
Is  it  the  twilight  of  the  morning  or  the  night  V 
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Now  I  know  that  tKe  lady  to  whom  it  was  addressed  can  read  ; 
but  that  she  understood,  much  less  appreciated  it,  is  beyond  my  cre- 
dulity. I  thank  my  stars  that  I  live  to  edit  myself.  I  may  possibly 
yet  die  rich,  and,  unexplained,  it  is  enough  to  break  any  will  in  Chris- 
tendom. The  verdict  of  a  judicial  tribunal,  however  delicately 
worded,  might  be  comprised  in  the  words,  non  compos  mentis.  This 
was  not  so  plain  to  me  at  the  time  :  but  the  world  knew  it,  if  I  did 
not ;  and  I  dare  say  that  the  only  tears  ever  elicited  on  its  perusal 
were  the  result  of  mirth ;  the  lady  laughing  at  my  sentiment,  and 
the  others  more  maliciously  at  its  application.  Can  I  blame  them  1 
Assuredly  not ;  for  now  when  I  come  to  see  it  in  the  proper  light,  I 
am  forced  to  laugh  too  ;  fortunate  perhaps  that  the  order  is  not  re- 
versed. 

I  refer  to  this  case,  as  an  instance  of  the  strangest  infatuation, 
and  the  most  pitiable  folly  I  have  ever  been  short-sighted  enough 
to  engage  in ;  but  I  cannot  in  fairness  expect  my  readers  to  feel  its 
humiliation  as  keenly  as  I  do  ;  and  it  will  be  well  added  that  there 
is  no  depth  of  delusion  love  may  not  lead  into ;  no  contortion  of 
sense  it  may  not  induce. 

Such  being  the  case,  lovers  frequently  present  mental  attitudes 
as  much  more  laughable  than  the  physical  postures  of  a  harlequin, 
as  the  mind  is  more  pliant  and  capable  of  subtle  disposition  than 
the  body..  There  is  no  earthly  power,  (if  we  except  fear  and  re- 
spect,) that  can  control  the  risible  muscles,  and  men  will  laugh  when 
they  see  any  thing  to  laugh  at.  So  it  is  very  certain  that  until  love 
is  either  looked  upon  as  an  aberration  of  mind,  which  is  possible,  or 
becomes  entitled  to  fear  or  respect  in  some  more  complimentary 
way,  which  is  improbable,  the  world  will  continue  to  be  merry  at  its 
expense. 


A       JUNE        MORNING. 

Ob  !  what  a  blendingr  of  all  lovely  things 
On  this  auipicioiu  mom,  bo  cool  and  fair  ; 

Upon  the  elm  the  cheerfal  robin  nnn. 

And  coontleaB  notea  float  on  the  balmy  air : 

Jnet  started  from  the  nii^hVs  refreshing  rest, 

Man  deeply  feels  bow  richly  be  is  bleawd. 

Ah  age  of  calm  and  holy  feeling  lives 

In  the  sweet  hour,  when  dews  like  rain-drops  lie 
Upon  the  bending  grass.    The  pearl,  that  gives 

Its  fleeting  beauty  to  the  day's  bright  eye. 
Trembles  in  every  breeie,  and  flowers  look  up 
With  a  full  burden  in  each  tiny  cup ! 

Flowers,  music,  perfume,  in  this  gala-time, 
And  soft,  delicious  breezes  on  the  wing ; 

The  distant  bells  peal  forth  a  silTery  chime, 
While  love  and  joy  their  glowing  tributes  faring 

To  this  high  festival !    The  very  streams 

Dance  to  the  kisring  of  the  yoong  day's  beams. 
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FAMILIAR      POETBAIT9< 

▲SBNTHSi 

Hast  «Ter. watched  a  bed  of  Uoihifif  rofee. 
When  here  and  there  alonf  the  summer  Af 
Soft,  pearly  cloads  were  wugin|r  gaily  by. 

Shading  the  beam  that  on  the  leaf  repoeesi 
And  eTdr  varying  th6  beanty  there, 

As  if  wild  spirits,  in  a  merry  chase. 
Shook  lotelmeiBs  transparent  on  the  air. 

And  kissed  new  life  nfwn  each  rose's  &oe  1 
* 
,  fi'en  so  the  beanty  of  Asiimn's  cheek. 
And  lorO-lit  eye,  are  ever  varying ; 

And  if  to  mark  some  sweetness  there  yon  seek^ 
Like  stattled  bird  it  tak«o  itself  a  wing. 

While  one  as  lovely  follows  to  its  platse, 

Itangfas  there  a  moment,  and  renews  the  race. 

She  starts  to  know  each  bright  e»preswon  tfaer^i 

Tnms  it  td  womder,  wonctofs  at  the  change, 
1^1  brilliant  thoogfats,  evoked  by  Fancy  nra. 
Laden  with  beauty  <f  or  her  featured  range, 
Chasing  eaCh  oUier  hastily  away, 
Like  smilin'g  ebembs  in  t&eir  wayward  play. 
Such  living  lov^iness  doth  seem  a  breath 
Of  heaven,  light-trembling  on  an  angel  wreath. 
Around  whose  bloMoms  shines  lo¥e*s  spiritnal  imy< 

BLLXVn. 

Enm  laoghingthott  art,  EtiUini, 
Like  a  snnny,  warm  spring-day. 

And  that  archer  eye  of  thine  is  seen 

Aiming*  its  arrows  out  between 

The  long,  dark,  silken  fringe,  that  tremUei 
Above  its  etoudlesft  ray. 

And  in  its  waving  soft  resembles 
A  mimic  raven't  wing  at  play. 

Ever  laughing  thou  art,  and  bright ; 
Like  a  rosy  ray  of  western  light, 
A  blush  steals  ovef  thy  cheek, 
And  lingers  around  thy  lip  in  a  smiltf, 

Aslf  like  a  bee 't  would  seek 
To  sloop  in  a  rose's  bosom  awhile^ 

Tlion  hast  roamed  away  with  the  nidndng  homsi 
tn  the  dewy  fields,  to  catch  the  flowon. 
Ere  their  freshneai  was  kissed  away ; 
And  I  see  bright  blossoms  in  thy  hair. 
Which  thou  hast  transferred  with  a  roguish  hand 

From  the  bank  whereon  they  lay, 
To  be  half-hid  by  the  tresses  there 
Wild<fWaving  and  maned  by  no  golden  ba»l- 

TOL.  ZJOU  ^ 
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Thou  hast  roamed  by  th^  brook  trees,  and  hast  heard 
The  song  of  the  eTer-joyous  bird, 

And  he  has  filled  thy  heart 
With  happy  thoughts  of  the  gladsome  earth  ; 

And  the  springs  of  thy  spirit  start 
With  an  innocent  flow  of  waywardness 
That  gives  to  that  speaking  look  its  birth, 
And  thy  soul  with  its  ri|^ling  music  deth  Uess. 

Ever  laughing  thou  art,  Ellens^ 

Like  a  sunny,  clear  spring-day, 
And  the  archers  of  thine  eye,  unseen. 
Are  aiming  their  arrows  out  between 

The  lashes  that  o'er  them  play  ; 
Those  arrows  are  passing  sharp,  I  ween. 

Let  them  ain»  not  at  my  heart,  I  pray  I 
R9thurif,  (Ma$9.) 


THE     DEAF     AND     THE     DUMB. 


co»tr:butor 


Loss  of  speech  so  often  accompanies  a  lack  of  the  hearing  faculty, 
that  *  deafness'  and  '  durahness'  have  come  to  be  employed  almost 
as  synonymous  terms.  At  least  they  are  so  nearly  allied  to  each 
other  that  it  seems  hardly  proper  to  separate  the  victims  of  these 
two  maladies  into  two  distinct  classes,  as  we  would  the  lame  and 
the  blind,  for  instance.  I  shall,  therefore,  in  referring  to  soiae  cha- 
racteristics of  these  our  unforttinate  fellow-beings,  speak  of  them 
in  that  intimate  connection  by  which  the  stern  law  of  adversity  has 
united  them  into  a  closer  fellowship  than  springs  from  the  great  bond 
of  humanity,  or  the  ordinary  ties  of  misfoitune. 

Under  this  general  head  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  be  enume- 
rated several  varieties,  according  to  the  complete  or  partial  loss  of 
either  faculty,  and  producing  a  corresponding  variation  of  charac- 
ter, as  the  natural  result  of  such  deprivation. 

First  in  order  are  those  upon  whom  both  these  forms  of  misfor- 
tune have  fallen  most  hiavily;  those  who  are  entirely  deaf  and 
dumb.  From  them  all  communication  with  the  outward  world,  by 
the  common  forms  of  conversation,  is  withheld.  The  flood-gates  of 
their  own  souls  are  also  shut ;  a  barrier  is  opposed  to  all  those  im- 
pulsive emotions  which  are  constantly  bubbling  up  in  an  active 
mind,  and  which  fall  so  pleasantly  from  a  nimble  tongue.  It  is  true 
that  the  power  of  giving  vent  to  their  thoughts  by  writing  is  not 
denied  them ;  yet  how  much  inferior  is  this  power,  in  its  ordinary 
bestowal,  to  the  noble  gifl  of  speech  I  Their  substitute  for  conver- 
sation is  but  a  dumb  show ;  mere  symbols  of  words,  conveying  only 
the  outline  of  the  thought  they  would  express,  not  its  depth  of  feel- 
ing.   It  is  painful  to  witness  dieir  abortive  attempts  to  8pefdcr^*iien» 
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after  vainly  striving  to  express  themselves  by  signs,  the  struggling 
thought  seems  to  rush  at  the  closed  door  of  speech,  and  demand 
utterance.  It  is  not  the  fact  that  they  cannot  understand  or  speak 
our  language  which  pains  us ;  that  would  be  simply  an  inconve- 
nience ;  but  that  human  beings,  endowed  in  other  respects  like  our- 
selves, should  be  deprived  of  two  of  the  most  important  physical 
qualities — should  pass  through  life  in  complete  silence,  unable  to 
utter  even  an  intelligible  sound — this  is  indeed  hard  to  think  upon. 
The  lack  of  speech  in  dumb  animals,  (as  we  are  pleased  to  call 
them.)  doeff  not  awaken  our  pity.  They  can  speat ;  if  not  to  us, 
to  their  own  kind.  We  can  look  upon  them  as  foreigners,  whose 
dialect,  although  it  may  excite  our  curiosity,  seldom  stirs  any  deeper 
feeling.  But  the  jargon  of  the  dumb  man  beara  with  it  no  mean- 
ing ;  he  has  no  language ;  and  the  want  of  it  is  plainly  discernible 
in  that  vacant  look  which  invests  his  face  on  the  failure  of  an  at- 
tempted expression. 

There  is  something  too  in  the  loss  of  hearing  which  is  truly  sad. 
When  we  think  what  a  glorious  world  of  happy  sounds,  the  low- 
breathing  tones  of  nature,  the  rich  melody  of  art,  the  soul-entrancing 
music  of  friendly  voices  aiid  fire-side  notes  of  cheer,  is  forever  closed 
against  one  of  our  number,  a  deep  feeling  of  grief  fills  the  heart. 
This  feeling  is  unavoidable,  nor  should  we  wish  to  shun  it.  It  is 
the  true  impulse  of  human  sympathy  and  brotherly  love.  Yet  why 
look  only  upon  the  dark  side,  when  there  is  a  brighter  to  which  we 
may  turn  1 

Adversity  may  be  represented  as  a  demon  with  grim  visage  and 
uncouth  form,  wrapped  in  a  dark  mantle,  under  whose  folds  lurks 
a  cherub,  with  beaming  eye  and  gentle  words,  soothing  his  rage  and 
healing  the  wounds  he  inflicts.  At  his  first  approach  we  shudder, 
for  we  see  nothing  but  his  own  terrors;  but  on  a  nearer  view  the 
jewel  in  his  mantle  charms  our  gaze,  and  we  tread  his  gloomy  path- 
way unresisting.  It  is  an  old  saying  that '  misfortunes  seldom  come 
singly.'  It  would  be  a  truer  one,  that  misfortune  never  comes  alone. 
An  attendant  angel  is  always  by  its  side,  bearing  the  oil  and  wine  of 
consolation ;  and  while  we  writhe  under  the  blows  of  the  one,  our 
wounded  spirits  are  refreshed  by  the  gentle  ministrations  of  the 
other.  So  in  this  instance.  We  pity  him  ijpon  whose  ear  no  sound 
has  ever  fallen  to  awake  pleasant  echoes  within  his  soul,  or  whose 
lips  have  never  syllabled  one  human  tone;  yet  when  our  ears  are 
stunned  by  the  clamor  of  a  discordant  world ;  when  custom  forces 
our  unwilling  lips  to  utter  unmeaning  commonplaces,  to  be  an- 
swered by  holloWiechoes  from  the  stupid  blocks  of  fashion  ;  we  are 
fain  to  turn  a  half-envious  eye  at  the  poor  mute,  whose  silence  had 
before  awakened  our  sympathy.  We  have  commiserated  his  hard 
fate  in  being  denied  the  delight  of  hearing  earthly  sounds,  forgetting 
the  higher  harmony  which  mingles  with  all  his  being.  We  have 
wishea  for  him  the  power  of  expression,  that  he  might  hold  sweet 
converse  with  friends,  unmindful  of  those  holier  communings  with 
his  own  heart.  Can  we  believe  that  an  all-vvise  Creator,  who  has 
80  admirably  adapted  the  laws  of  our  being  to  the  external  circum* 
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itances  of  life,  has  not  also  given  bim  greater  internal  resources  to 
atone  for  the  lack  of  social  enioyments  1  Or  if  this  is  not  the  case, 
he  has  at  least  learned  to  look  within  himself,  and  has  found  that 
mine  of  wealth  which  ishis  by  right  of  birth,  and  the  like  of  which 
belongs  to  every  one.  This  new  view  presents  him  in  an  entiraly 
different  aspe^  How  changed  now  is  his  whole  bearing!  He 
walks  erect  in  the  dignity  tH  misfortune.  Slander's  envenpmed 
shaft  pierces  not  hb  dull  ear;  gossipping  tongues  and  foolish  tales 
annoy  not  him.  He  has  opportunity  for  deeper  thought.  He  is  in- 
vested with  the  charm  of  abstraction.  The  calmness  and  self-pos- 
session  for  which  philosophers  have  vainly  striven  are  his  birth-nght. 
Among  the  noisy  crowd  ne  has  the  sole  privilege  of  silence.  The 
rolling  wave  of.  tumult,  which  drowns  so  many  of  our  finer  feelings, 
ruffles  not  his  equanimity.  His  spirit  b  a  sheltered  lake,  unstirred 
l>y  tempests.  With  his  slate  and  pencil  and  sien«manual  he  goes 
through  life,  taking  notes  and  recording  impressions. 

Second  in  our  regard  are  those  who  are  merely  deaf,  with  full 
possession  of  speech.  A  similar  interest  attaches  to  them  which  we 
feel  for  the  deaf  and  dumb,  save  that  in  this  case  less  of  pity  is  min- 
gled with  our  sympathy.  They,  too,  feel  less  need  of  pity.  Having 
one  part  to  plav  m  the  drama  of  social  intercourse,  tney  assume  a 
degree  of  confidence,  that  they  may  sustain  it  without  the  prompter's 
aid. 

Of  all  who  can  claim  to  be  ranked  in  this  iU-starred  companion- 
ship, those  who  command  the  least  respect  are  such  as,  (to  use  their 
own  phrase,)  are  Va  little  hard  of  hearing;'  a  technicality,  by  the 
wav,  which  I  have  observed  often  implies  dullness  of  apprehension, 
ratner  than  real  physical  incapacity.  But  the  chief  faiut  with  them 
is  that  they  do  not  realize  the  true  idea  of  deafness.  It  would  be 
unfair  to  call  them  impostors,  but  they  surely  fall  short  of  the  dig- 
pity  of  their  race.  They  are  trespassers  over  the  borders  of  the 
*  silent  land,'  We  constantly  find  them  out  of  their  proper  element ; 
hearing  things  that  they  are  not  expected  to,  when  again  they  will 
be  quite  deaf  on  the  slightest  provocation.  They  are  inquisitive, 
and  apt  to  be  suspicious.  Wishing  to  be  thought  as  little  deaf  as 
possible,  they  Ivill  often  make  wild  guesses  at  questions,  and  answer 
them  as  wildly.  You  cannot  tell  a  story  in  their  presence  with  any 
satisfaction.  You  are  doubtful  whether  to  include  the  deaf  gentle- 
man among  your  hearers,  but  feel  that  he  will  not  take  it  kindly  to 
be  left  out.  Yet  we  must  remember  that  even  these  have  all  en- 
tered the  great  school  of  misfortune,  and  may  yet  become  candi- 
dates for  its  highest  honors. 

There  is  one  degree  in  dea&ess,  of  which  I  have  not  yet  spoken, 
that  has  to  me  a  great  attraction.  It  is  that  which,  shutting  out 
from  its  victim  all  those  petty  street  and  household  noises  which 
are  the  crreatest  disturbers  of  thought,  still  leaves  him  a  limited 
power  of  hearing.  I  have  known  several  persons  thus' afflicted, 
and  have  always  found  them  desirable  acquaintances.  They  have, 
for  the  most  part,  obliging  dispositions,  and  cheerful  hearts,  just 
enough  tinged  with  melancholy  to  add  a  charm  to  their  manners. 
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It  was  my  fortune,  not  long  since,  to  board  in  company  with  one 
of  the  last  named  class,  who  was  rather  a  striking  instance  of  the 
effect  that  this  calamity  has  upon  individual  and  national  character. 

G (the  friend  to  whom  1  allude)  was  a  Scotchman,  who,  when 

I  first  knew  him,  had  been  in  this  country  some  eight  years,  and 
for  about  an  equal  length  of  time  had  been  troubled  with  a  deaf- 
ness, which  kept  gradually  increasing  and  seemed  incurable.  After 
becoming  somewhat  intimate  with  him,  I  was  often  struck  with  the 
entire  absence  in  his  character  of  certain  national  peculiarities 
which  seem  to  be  the  cominon  birthright  of  his  countrymen,  and 
the  presence  of  other  qualities  which  too  few  among  any  people 
possessu  Hardly  any  Scotch  disagreeables  were  mingled  in  his 
disposition.  He  had  none  of  their  inveterate  obstinacy.  With  a 
substantial  personal  opinion  on  roost  subjects,  he  never  barred  the 
door  of  his  reason  against  all  argument.  On  the  other  hand  he 
had,  what  his  nation  almost  proverbially  lack,  a  nice  appreciation 
of  the  humorous.  He  had  the  keenest  relish  for  a  good  joke.  He 
did  not  bolt  the;n  hastily,  as  many  do,  who,  in  their  eagerness  to 
display  a  quick  understanding  of  wit,  hurry  off  successive  jokes  with 
a  speed  whil^h  is  any  thing  but  conducive  to  the  enjoyment  of  them ; 
but  the  taste  of  a  happy  turn  or  witty  expression  would  linger  long 
upon  his  tongue,  hghting.  up  his  face  with  a  fine  animation.  This, 
of  coarse,  was  chiefly  observable  in  his  reading,  where  his  choice 
of  books  was  alone  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact  of  his  humorous 
propensity.  His  conversation  was  tinged  with  a  strong  accent, 
which  time  did  not  appear  to  diminish.  This  doubtless  arose  from 
the  fact  that  ho  coula  hear  so  little  of  the  new  dialect  spoken  by 
those  around  him.  He  had  a  wild  fondness  for  flowers,  and  every 
thing  connected  with  natural  scenery,  which  sometimes  displayed 
itself  in  an  almost  childish  glee.  A  fine  vein  of  poetic  feeling  was 
combined  with  the  rest.  He  loved  Burns  with  real  Caledonian 
ardor,  and,  better  y^t,  appreciated  him  with  a  true  poet's  enthu- 
siasm. 

Another  trait  worthy  of  notice  in  my  friend's  character  was  his 
qivility.  True  politeness  was  a  prominent  feature  in  his  mind.  I 
used  sometimes  to  think  him  too  obsequious ;  but  when  I  recall, 
one  by  one,  the  thousand  little  kindnesses  *  which  this  mental  ten- 
dency led  him  to  do  for  all  his  associates,  I  reproach  myself  for  my 
own  lack  of  the  quality,  and  wish  it  were  far  more  common  in 
society.  One  instance  will  serve  as  an  illustration.  Whenever  a 
friend  called  to  see  him,  at  his  departure,  no  matter  what  the  wea« 

ther  was,  G would  always  insist  upon   accompanying  him 

home ;  and,  indeed,  his  whole  manner  towards  visitors  was  marked 
with  so  much  respect  and  good  breeding  that  no  one  could  be  rude 
in  his  presence.  Here,  too,  it  seems  to  me,  that  his  physical  defect 
came  in  aid  of  hia  better  nature.  He  paid  great  deference  to  his 
fellow  boarders ;  more,  oftentimes,  than  their  want  of  self-respect 
entitled  them  to.  Almost  every  person,  when  young,  has  hi^h 
hopes  for  the  improvement  of  mankmd ;  and  I  used  to  diink  that  in 
bis  case  these  hopes  might  have  partly  realized  themsalves.    Our 
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boarding-hoUse  conversation,  (if  I  remember  rightly,)  was  apt  to  be 
any  thing  but  instructive.  Nonsense  is  usually  pitched  on  a  mode- 
rate key ;  and  such  talk,  of  course,  G could  not  hear.     No 

one  thinks  of  shouting  twaddle  to  a  deaf  man.  It  is  painful  enough 
to  utter  sensible  tones  at  such  an  altitude.  Our  communication 
with  him,  being  direct  and  to  the  point,  might  well  give  him  a 
favorable  idea  of  the  race  from  which  such  rjandom  specimens  were 
gathered.  "W^hen  he  retired  from  society  it  was  not  so  plain  spo- 
ken. True,  he  could  see  the  effect  of  our  foolish  sallies  in  the  con- 
vulsive laughter  that  such  trifles  were  sure  to  produce,  and  occa- 
sionally, perhaps,  catch  a  stray  note  bursting  through  the  confines 
of  his  silence  ;  but  for  aught  he  knew,  the  joke  might  be  as  witty  as 
it  tptu  wretched. 

I  took  some  pains  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  my  conjectures  in 
regard  to  the  chanee  which  misfortune  had  wrought  in  G  — 's 
character,  and  found  that  they  were  not  altogether  incorrect.  As 
his  youth  had  been  passed  in  a  foreign  land,  I  could  not  learn  much 
of  his  life,  except  for  a  few  years  previous  to  our  acquaintance ;  but 
one  or  two  friends,  who  had  known  him  during  tbis  period,  men- 
tioned with  surprise  the  fact  that  age,  which  brings  serious  thoughts 
to  most  men,  seemed  to  bestow  upon  him  more  cheerfulness  and 
hearty  feeling.  I  speak  of  age,  in  this  connection,  only  compara- 
tively; for  my  friend  was  not  old.  He  ^as  unmarried,  however; 
and  this  leads  me  to  suspect  that  he  may  still  be  the  gentle  bache- 
lor patron  of  some  fortunate  boarding-house.  He  has  slipped  from 
my  path  rather  unaccountably';  for  we  never  broke  friendship  ;  and 
something  tells  me  that  I  shall  yet  cross  his  track.  Success  attend 
him  !  Wherever  he  goes  he  will  bear  a  light  heart,  and  a  kind 
*  God  bless  ye !'  to  all. 

Nor  must  my  old  friend  Mr.  M  — '■ —  pass  unmentioned.  He  has 
also  gone  from  me  ;  but  the  eye  of  faith  can  trace  his  upward  pro- 
gress through  a  brighter  world,  where  heart  and  ear  and  voice  are 
all  attuned  to  harmonies  which  thrilled,  with  sweet  vibrations, 
through  his  life's  silence. 

He  was  a  New-Hampshire  farmer,  who,  by  hard  work  and 
economy,  had  acquired,  while  yet  a  young  man,  considerable  pro- 
perty. He  married  early,  and  lived  a  quiet  farmer's  life  till  the 
commencement  of  the  American  Revolution.  He  then  engaged 
heartily  in  the  cause  of  liberty,  and  gave  money  freely  to  assist 
in  raising  troops.  His  liberality  was  so  great,  that  insinuations  were 
thrown  out  respecting  the  purity  of  the  motive  which  led  him  to 
this  course.  Some  prying  neighbors  hinted  that  he  might  hope  for 
office  or  pecuniary  recompense.  Endowed  by  nature  with  a  large 
share  of  sensitiveness,  it  pained  him  to  discover  that  some  former 
friends,  even,  began  to  suspect  his  patriotism.  Incensed  at  such 
unjust  suspicions,  he  adopted  a  singular  course  to  prove  his  sin- 
cerity. Going  before  a  magistrate,  he  took,  and  had  recorded,  a 
solemn  oath  that  he  would  never,  under  any  circumstances,  accept 
a  pension  or  other  reward  from  his  country. 

After  this  Mr.  M continued  his  exertions  as  before,  leaving 
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the  oatb  to  have  its  silent  effect  upon^  his  calumniators.  He  served 
as  a  Tolunteer  during  part  of  the  war ;  and  was  at  all  times  ready, 
with  money  or  influence,  to  aid  the  cause  he  loved.  When  the  con- 
test ended  he  returned  ta  his  farm.  A  few  years  after  this  his  wife 
died,  leaving  a  family  of  threq  or  four  children.  In  due  time  he 
was  married  again,  and,  for  about  ten  years,  lived  in  prosperity, 
respected  by  every  one.  Then  came  the  reverse.  A  friend,  for 
whom  be  had  become  surety  to  a  large  amount,  failed,  sweeping  off 
at  one  blow  the  greater  part  of  bis  hard  earnings.  Other  ill  luck 
followed,  which  soon  reduced  him  to  absolute  poverty.  The  fine 
farm,  on  which  be  had  hoped  to  spend  the  remainder  of  a  happy 
life,  was  seized  upon  and  sold.  Still  he  struggled  manfully  against 
the  opposing  tide.  But  it  was  of  no  avail.  Misfortune's  heavy 
hand  was  upon  him.  He  still  labored  in  poverty,  aided  by  bis  wife  | 
and,  while  health  continued,  they  managed  to  get  a  living.  But 
sickness  came  at  length.  He  was  attacked  by  the  rheumatism  so 
severely  as  to  almost  completely  disable  him.  Finding  that  be 
could  no  longer  support  his  family  by  daily  labor,  be  was  forced  to 
apply  for  relief  to  the  friends  of  his  prosperity.  Charity,  grudging 
and  cold,  doled  out  its  icicles  to  him,  and  on  tbem  he  fed.  Such 
food  would  have  frozen  a  less  generous  nature ;  but  his  warm 
heart's  sunshine  turned  them  all  to  drops  of  pity.  It  was  about  this 
time  that  bis  bearing  began  to  fail. 

The'  memory  of  old  Mr.  and  Mrs.  M  forms  one  of  the  ear- 

liest landmarks  in  my  existence.  How  well  I  remember  them  !  — 
still  pictured  before  my  mind's  eye  as  in  that  childish  landscape  of 
which  they  were  so  prominent  a  part.  She  with  gossiping  face  and 
inquiring,  spectacled  eye  ;  venting  her  sorrows  in  deep-drawn  sighs 
and  pitiful  *oh  !-la's  !'  —  he,  stooping  beneath  the  weight  of.  years 
and  cares,  uncomplaining,  poor,  yet  holding  with  firm  grasp  the 
germ  of  all  manliness  in  that  unbroken  vow.  They  dwelt  in  the 
suburbs  of  life  ;  but  a  true  heroism  still  kept  the  citadel  of  his  soul, 
and  swayed  it  to  its  own  high  purpose. 

At  that  time  the  aged  couple  had  removed  from  their  native  vil- 
lage, and  lived  in  a  small  cottage  about  a  mile  distant  from  my 
fatfae^B  residence.  Two  or  three  of  their  children  were  dead^  and 
the  two  who  remained  lived  in  some  other  part  of  New-England. 
Mr.  M '  "  was  unable  to  do  any  work  except  the  little  that  was 
needed  to  keep  their  cottage  in  order,  and  the  small  plot,  dignified 
by  the  name  of  garden,  which  supplied  them  with  a  few  vegetables. 
He  did  contrive,  however,  with  the  aid  of  three  or  four  rusty  car- 
penter's tools,  to  manufacture  some  very  neat  kitchen  utensils, 
whicb  he  took  much  pleasure  in  sending  as  presents  to  the  few 
friends  who  took  an  interest  in  his  welfare.  Most  of  his  wife's  time 
was  occupied  in  knitting.  The  Taw  entitled  him  to  a  libenrl  pen- 
sion ;  but  that  oath,  inscribed  a  half  century  before  on  the  leaves  of 
some  worm-eaten  record-book,  was  as  sacred  in  his  eyes  as  on  the 
day  when  a  half- romantic,  balf-beroic  pride  Ted  him  to  the  act 
Nothing  could  induce  him  to  break  it.  I  verily  believe  that  be 
would  have  suffered  martyrdom  sooner  than  accept  a  farthing  from 
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tbe  government.  For  had  he  not  endured  the  martyrdom  of  pover- 
ty ;  and,  still  worse,  that  dreadful  agony  of  a  husband  and  father's 
heart,  as  he  saw  his  family  suffering  from  want,  with  only  a  mere 
ttwr  J  between  it  and  relief!  Yet  that  word  was  a  key  to  unlock 
his  soul's  most  precious  treasures ;  a  talisman,  under  whose  magic 
spell  all  the  virtue  of  the  ancient  heroism  revived  within  his  breast. 
He  had  guarded  it  through  toilsome  days  and  long,  weary  nights, 
and  it  Was  to  him  a  holy  faith. "  Well-tneaning  friends  would  some- 
times try  to  persuade  him  ^hat  an  oath,  made  under  such  circum- 
stances and  at  such  a  distance  of  time<  should  not  be  regarded ;  but 
he  heeded  them  not.  His  wife  was  incredulous ;  for  she  had  little 
of  his  high  moral  principle  ;  but  she  had  long  since  learned  the  folly 
of  attempting  to  combat  his  iron  will.  He  made  no  boast  of  firm- 
ness*  He  seemed  rather  to  regard  the  keeping  his  vow  as  a  duty, 
which,  while  it  withheld  one  means  of  support,  gave  him  less  than 
the  ordinary  claim  upon  human  sympathy. 

How  far  my  old  friend's  deafness  operated  toward  strengthening 
bis  resolution  it  would  be  difficult  to  say.  But  it  seems  to  me  that 
in  those  social  solitudes,  the  noble  purposes  of  his  mind  were  ma- 
tured by  a  more  thorough  process  than  belongs  to  the  common  loL 
I  remember  with  g^eat  satisfaction  my  early  visits  to  their  cottage. 
I  am  confident  that  but  little  of  a  feeling  of  superiority  mingled  in 
my  interest  for  them,  althouffh  they  lived  in  a  one-story  house,  while 
I  could  go  up  stairs  to  bed  ;  for  I  was  always  taught  to  respect  them ; 
and  the  eye  of  that  good  old  man  looked  not  as  looks  an  inferior. 
There  was  something  rather  exciting  in  ray  run  '  across  lots'  to  their 
dwelling.  A  '  smart  chance'  from  a  big  dog,  and  the  distant  glimpse 
of  a  bull  reputed  to  be  ill-tempered,  furnished  just  enough  of  boy- 
hood's delicious  terrors  to  heighten  the  pleasure.  The  old  folks 
were  always  glad  to  see  me,  for  they  had  few  visitors,  and  I  brought 
a  fresh  stock  of  news.  This  was  unladen  into  the '  auld  wife's'  ear, 
with  frequent  interruptions,  when  she  would  stop  me  to  repeat,  at 
an  octave,  some  important  item  to  her  husband,  it  was  interesting 
to  see  how  eagerly  she  would  cull  out  the  choice  bits  of  gossip  for 
his  entertainment.  Then  came  my  turn.  By  a  little  management 
I  could  draw  either  of  them  into  a  recital  of  some  story  connected 
with  the  Revolution,  or  the  old  Indian  times.  This  was  better  than 
history  to  me.  I  never  had  much  fancy  for  dry  historical  narrations, 
but  a  story,  fresh  from  the  lips  of  an  enthusiastic  old  chronicler,  has 
a  charm  which  books  lack. 

It  is  now  almost  six  years  since  Mr.  M  died,  having  passed 

the  boundaries  of  four-score-and-ten.  He  retained  all  his  sensitive- 
ness to  the  last.  This  was  so  great,  that  nothing  but  the  most  urgent 
necessity  could  induce  him  to  ask  for  aid.  I  need  not  add  that  his 
oath  was  never  broken.  The  death  of  Mrs.  M — —  occurred  two 
or  three  years  later.  She,  too,  had  many  estimable  points  of  cha- 
racter ;  •  and,  in  them,  I  felt  that  I  had  lost  two  real  friends. 

But  a  truce  to  these  ramblings.  I  have  ventured  to  mention  thus 
imperfectly  one  portion  of  mankind,  whose  weakness  b  their 
strength ;  whose  infirmity  places  them  in  a  more  enviable  station 
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than  earth's  babblers  can  occupy.  Wrapped  up  in  their  brooding 
silence  is  somewhat  of  the  great  primal  thougnt  of  the  universe, 
starting  at  their  birth  on  its  pilgrimage  through  life,  and  never  de- 
serting them,  nor  becoming  contaminated  by  contact  with  the  world. 
We  would  fain  search  deeper  into  the  mystery  of  their  being,  and 
learn  from  them,  if  possible,  the  clue  to  that  life-path  from  which 
we  have  so  far  strayed.  We  would  dfVre  into  the  under-current  of 
dieir  thought,  and  seek  what  pearls  are  hidden  there.  But  no  idle 
hand  may  withdraw  the  veil  which  separates  us.  They  are  oracles, 
revealing  only  to  the  elect. 


TUXEDO     LAKS; 

A      VISION      ON      ITS      8H0.BE8. 


■T     O.    RVarTtVOTOV. 


Ts  this  the  realm  of  sSence?  *  Ate  tliese  rocks 
Th'  nnechoing  haunts  of  sofitude?    So  near 
The  popnibus  and  ever-80iuidi]||r  streets, 
That  their  deep  mighty  anthem  almost  rolls 
Its  &rthest  murmnringB  to  these  shores ;  yet  all 
Is  with  the  grand  rude  seal  of  Nature  stamped. 
And  hushed  in  breathleameas  of  deep  repose. 
Upon  the  mountalUH^des,  beyond  the  sheet 
Of  waveVMB  loveliness  before  my  eye, 
From  'nud  the  trees  peeps  out  one  lonely  hut ; 
Perchance  the  axeman's,  whose  loud-sounding  steel 
Alone  the  echoes  woke,  and  scared  the  birds 
That  stalked  along  the  pebbly  beaoh.    No  more 
The  smoke  curls  from  its  roof ;  but  mountain-gusts. 
When  crashing  storms  their  summits  darkly  crown. 
Rattle  its  mossy  doors,  and  play  wild  sports 
With  the  oak-bucket  near.    How  still  the  lake! 
The  fisher's  rods  bestrew  the  shore,  but  none 
Stmy  here  to-day  to  tempt  the  spotUed  trout, 
Which  holds  in  glassy  eaves  his  silent  courts. 
The  deepening  dyes  of  purple,  rich  and  bright. 
On  the  wild  vines,  with  Denies  bowed,  now  win 
Of  peasant  boyt  and  girls  the  steps. 

TbiBhnsh, 
This  beauteous  tnnce  ^  nature,  seems  t'  invite 
The  mind  to  meditative  moods ;  the  air. 
Misty  and  shadowy  of  the  land  of  dreams, 
Seenw  breathing  on  my  brow ;  bright  earth,  farewell ! 
The  visionary  world  a  sweet  low  call 
Is  whispering  to  my  soul ;  and  pinking  here. 
Beneath  the  pine^s  deep  diade,  I  yiala  to  draams : 
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Lift !  what  toft  delicioot  muks 
Float!  upon  tho  chaim6d  air ; 

Blandly,  as  from  beds  of  rotM, 
Staal  the  gantla  winds  that  bear 


Their  pore  Merifiee  oif  sweetneaB 
Slowly  toward  the  holy  ikiee ; 

That  rich  iMust  from  out  the  gardenf 
Of  the  qaeen  of  vpionfl  fiiet. 


There  amid  the  brilliant  PoppiM 
And,  in  crowds,  ■onmific  nowenb 

poaches  woo  to  rest  and  almnber. 
Shadowed  by  enchanting  bo'wein 


0oarinff  in  the  placid  moonlififati 
Hashed  like  beanty  in  a  £eam, 

Lo !  the  yision-<ineen's  fair  palace 
Flashes  in  the  nlTery  beam. 

AU  who  tread  her  holy  chambes^ 
To  oblivion  sweet  dispose 

K^eiy  tinge  of  mortal  sorrow, 
All  tfaeC  deep  rogrets  and  \ 


O'er  her  tfafone  jn  golden  lightninga 
Characten  are  written  broad, 

Telling  all  who  see  their  radiance 
That  her  power  ia  willed  of  God  : 


Therefiwe  h^  mbre  bleaed  trimnph 
Than  the  moon  m  stairy  skies, 

She  at  night  serenely  reignethi 
And  before  her,  sorrow  flies* 


Lo !  into  her  curtained  chambers 
One  with  sad  and  hc^ow  cheek, 

Monming  his  departed  loved  ones, 
Moyeth  tremblingly  and  weak. 


Charmed  by  soft  and  soothing  mnsie. 

He  upon  a  coach  reclines. 
Till  the  enchantment  breathing  o'er  him. 

On  his  brow  smooUiM  soirow's  lines. 


Now  he  sees  hi  life-like  visions     ' 
Beings  that  m  dazkness  rest, 

Smiling  like  the  bridal  flowers 
On  a  maiden's  plighted  fareasL 


* . 


t*.  i 
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\a\  another  downeait  itraiifar 
Enl«reth  the  twiligfat  ooorta ) 

Madden  rain  hath  despoiled  him 
Of  the  wealth  hie  hand  hath  wiougfat: 

xo. 

t^overty,  with  dingy  flaek-elotb* 
Wrapt  hie  home'a  defiwM  ahrine ) 

But  in  dreama  ita  pomp  ietaraeth« 
And  the  maible  fonna  difine. 


Fountaina,  apontinff  in  the  gaiddna, 
Temper  the  pei%im4d  air ; 

And  within,  rich  paintinga  ^eamingj 
Higheat  admiiation  (riuoe. 


See!  another enteriaff I 

Reroed  with  aolToir  a  poiaononp  dart ; 
She  to  dreaijoa  of  lore  and  pleaanra 

Had  reaigned  her  biuning  heari :' 


But  the  hallowed  ftrea  Were  daikened 
Which  ahe  lit  in  hUarfU  joath ; 

And  the  trampled  embeia  ffloker^ 
Where  waa  once  aflbotion'a  troth. 


but  agam  in  oheaftinff  viriooB 
Hope  hreaha  forth  Uke  ataia  abofe^ 

And  one,  pure  and  noUe-hearted, 
Fdda  har  in  the  anna  of  lo?e ! 


Sweetly  deep,  O  aiglited  maiden  1 
Let  thy  buoyant  heart  dianhre 

In  the  golden  dream  of  r^ture. 
While  the  aoideaa  hoon  rerolye. 


Then  ahalt  waken  on  the  morrow 
.  .  With  the  amile  opon  thy  lip; 
Th^  to  feel  th'  entrancing  pleaaoro 
^Firom  thy  fond  embraoea  dip. 


lima  hath  God  in  lore  ordained 
That  the  night  with  winning  amOe, 

Breathing  dew  on  fereriah  foreheada, 
Shoold  the  mourning  aonl  beguile. 


Sleep!  itiaableaiMdapirit, 
Reigning  by  Hn  pleaauie  hig^, 

On  the  atir  of  mortal  angnidi 
Shedding  cahnneaa  Dma  the  aky/ 
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THOUGHTS     AND     MAXIMS. 


BT    BBT.    BBBMAV     BOOEXR. 


A  MAN  is  not  proud  without  inheriting  some  adyantage  over 
others,  but  be  may  be  vain  without  any  advantage  or  merit,  if  you 
give  him  the  credit  of  it. 

God  is  honored  in  our  knowing  and  receiving  wh^t  he  has  done 
for  us,  not  in  our  attempts  to  do  the  same  for  ourselves. 

Vanity,  not  malice,  is  the  prevalent  reason  why  men  take  so  little 
pleasure  in  the  praise  and  gifts  of  others. 

What  is  thought  o^  us,  or  what  we  think  of  ourselves,  is  not  so 
much  a  proof  of  what  we  are,  as  what  we  think  of  Christ,  and  what 
we  are  ready  to  do  for  him. 

A  prevailmg  curiosity  to  know  things  that  can  be  turned  to  no 
account,  indicates  a  mind  whose  improvement  has  stopped  or  will 
soon  do  so. 

There  is  one  punishment  of  an  evil-doer  which  is  seldom  consid^ 
ered ;  it  is  the  misery  of  beine  left  to  suppose  others  possessed  of 
the  same  evil  dispositions  as  himself. 

It  is  a  mark  of  a  high  and  pure,  mind  to  imagine  greatness  or 
goodness  where  it  is  not ;  to  deck  with  loveliness  and  beauty  actions 
which  have  no  worthy  aim. 

The  ingenuous  mind  gladly  pays  tribute  to  merit,  and  strengthens 
itself  with  the  utterance  of  praise. 

We  must  always  be  wise  in  order  to  prize  wisdom. 

The  sweetest  of  all  life  is  that  which  we  live  in  the  good  of  others. 

Good  things  have  a  bond  of  union  which  all  changes  do  but  tend 
to  disclose  and  strengthen. 

True  beauty  is  that  which  is  fair  without  striving  to  appear  so. 

Affectation  is  but  a  first  fruit  of  beauty's  fall. 

The  wisdom  which  is  according  to  God,  is  a  learning  which  re- 
quires no  letters,  and  whose  teacher  is  love. 

Our  faith  must  be  the  most  rational  of  our  exercises,  because  it 
receives  nothing  but  the  teaching  of  the  Divine  Wisdom. 

It  is  better  that  one  should  err  and  fall  by  the  fault  of  his  steps 
than  of  his  eyes. 

Mote  self-denial  and  thought  are  expended  to  keep  up  the  show 
of  what  we  have  not,  than  would  be  required  in  restricting  ourselves 
to  the  hardest  realities. 

Vanity,  long  indulged,  becomes  so  exacting  at  last,  that  it  claims 
all  you  can  do,  and  is  never  thankful  for  any  service. 

IPride  is  the  dainty  occupant  of  out  bosoms,  and  yet  ever  feeds  on 
the  meanness  and  infirmity  of  our  kind. 

True  love  of  our  fellow  creatures  should  hardly  attach  us  to  the 
world,  for  it  will  be  found  that  the  greater  number  of  those  we  havtt 
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loved  most,  are  gathered  into  eternity,  so  that  it  is  but  separation 
from  them»  we  covet,  when  we  would  prolong  our  stay  here. 

Our  greatness  is  best  seen,  not  in  the  great  things  we  do  or  aspire 
to,  but  m  the  great  things  to  which  we  are  called. 

No  man  learns  in  science  or  religion  without  faith ;  he  cannot 
learn  without  this  as  a  forefeeling  of  something  to  be  known. 

He  that  would  be  wise,  should  begin  and  keep  on  by  believing. 

Pride  and  indolence  make  more  slaves  than  oppression. 

Real  greatness  is  not  greater  for  the  praise  or  men ;  it  is  what  it 
is  in  spite  of  them* 

/     7- 7^^-"  . 

^y  give! 


'OKTS    TO    BJM    THAT    AftZBYK    TtLMM.' 


If  the  poor  man  paHi  fhy  door, 
Give  him  of  thy  Douateous- store ; 
Give  him  food,  and  give  him  sold,   • 
Give  him  shelter  from  the  oeld  ; 
Aid  him  bis  lone  life  to  Uto, 
For  'tis  angel-like  td  give. 

Though  world  riehee  Uum  hast  not» 
Gave  to  him  of  poorer  lot ; 
Think  thee  of  the  widow's  mite; 
In  the  Holy  Mj«tkr's  sight. 
It  was  more,  a  tboiisvnd  fold, 
Than  the  tieh  man'a  hoard  ti  gdd. 

Ghre ;  U  is  the  better  part ; 
Give  to  him,  the  *  poor  in  bean  f 
Give  of  love,  in  \9^  degree,     - 
Give  of  hope  and  sympsUiy ; 
Cheer,  to  them  who  sigh  foi:loRi, 
Light,  to  him  whose  lamp  is  gone. 

Give  the  gray*haiied  wanderer  room ; 
Lead  him  gently  to  the  tomb ; 
Let  him  not  in  friendless  dima^  • 
Float  adown  the  tide  of  time  ; 
Hear  the  mother's  lonely  oall. 
She,  the  dearest  one' of  alL 

And  the  lost,  abandoned  one. 
In  thy  pathway  do  not  shnn ; 
Of  ihy  kmdness  she  hath  need ; 
Bind  with  balm  the  bniis6d  reed ; 
Give,  and  gifU  above  a^  price* 
Shall  be  thme  in  Paradise. 
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THE     INDIAN     TRIBES. 


•  T    t.    U'  X.MX.J.A» 


It  is  peculiarly  intereHting  in  this  western  land,  where  the  traces 
of  the  lately  departed  tribes  are  yet  fresh  around  us,  to  consider 
their  customs  and  character.  From  my  very  window,  in  a  flourish* 
ing  village  on  the  Fox  river,  one  of  the  finest  streams  of  Illinois,  I 
look  out  upon  the  spot  that  was  populous  with  thb  unfortunate  race, 
no  lotiger  than  eight  or  ten  years  since.  At  that  period  but  a  soli- 
tary log-cabin  of  the  white  man  stood  on  the  slopmg  prairie  at  the 
edge  of  the  stream ;  and  now  the  banks  are  whitened  with  dwell*' 
ings,  and  the  wheels  of  the  grist-mill  and  the  saw-mill  revolve  in  the 
rapid  current.  All  along  these  fertile  banks  arose  their  bark-cabins, 
and  over  these  sparkling  waters  glided  their  birchen  canoes.  These 
groves  around,  that  border  the  stream,  were  traversed  by  them  in 
Sieir  hunting  expeditioils^  and  the  smoke  curled  above  their  tall  tops 
from  many  an  Indian  lodge.  On  the  rough  bark  of  these  oaks  are 
often  discovered  the  traces  €>£  their. hatchets;  and  from  the  high 
branches  are  still  awinging  the  long  poles,  by  means  of  which  they 
clambered  to  their  summits  in  pursuit  of  the  bee-hive.  Here  and 
there  the  little  hillocks  heaving  above  the  swell  of  the  prairie,  indi- 
cate the  spot  of  theit  burial ;  but  the  furrowing  plough  will  soon 
obliterate  even  these  melancholy  memorials  of  their  former  presence 
in  the  land. 

The  Pottowattomies,  Winnebaffoes,  Sauks  and  Foxes,  were  the 
most  powerful  tribes  who  occupied  the  region  of  Illinois  and  Wis- 
consin, and  it  is  but  a  very  few  yeans  since  they  departed  beyond  the 
Mississippi  in  quest  of  a  home  m  the  &r  west.  They  were  warlike 
and  gallant  tribes,  and  it  was  not  without  a  struggle  that  they  Qur- 
rendered  their  lands  to  the  stranger.  Thd  last  stand  made  by  the 
tribes  in  defence  of  their  inheritance  on  the  east  of  the  Mississippi, 
was  made  by  these  bands  in  western  Illinois  in  1831,  under  the  di- 
rection of  their  chiefs  Black-Hawk.  They  were  finally  overpowered 
and  compelled  to  depart  beyond  the  waters  of  the  great  stream. 
At  the  last  great  treaty  made  with  them,  when  they  were  desired  to 
dispose  of  all  theii*  territory  to  this  government,  diey  said  in  their 
speeches,  that  the  first  white  idan  whom  they  knew  was  the  French- 
man ;  and  that  he  danced  and  smoked  with  them,  married  their 
squaws,  lived  as  they  lived  and  painted  as  they  painted,  but  wanted 
to  buy  no  land  of  thenr !  The  *  red-coat'  came  next ;  he  gave  them 
guns,  and  trinkets  and  blankets,  ammunition,  knives,  traps  and  fine 
coats,  but  never  asked  them  to  sell  their  country  to  them.  Next 
came  the  *  blue-coat,' andno  sooner  had  he  seen  the  country,  than 
he  wished  to  see  a  map  of  the  whole  of  it,  and  wished  the  Indian 
to  sell  him  all  of  it. 

'  Why/  said  they, '  do  you  wish  to  add  our  small  country  to  yours, 
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already  so  large !  You  aak  us  to  sell  our  country,  and  wander  off  into 
the  boundless  regions  of  the  west.  We  do  not  own  that  country,  and 
the  deer,  the  elk,  the  beaver,  tbe  buffalo  and  tbe  otter  now  there,  be- 
long not  to  us  and  we  have  no  right  to  kill  them.  Our  wives  and  our 
children  are  dear  to  us,  and  so  is  our  country,  where  rest  in  peace  the 
bones  of  our  ancestors.  Fathers !  pity  a  people  few  in  numoers,  who 
are  poor  and  helpless.  Do  you  want  our  country  ?  Yours  is  larger 
than  ours.  Do  you  want  our  wigwams  1  You  live  in  palaces.  Do 
you  want  our  horses  1  Yours  are  larger  and  better  than  ours.  Do 
yon  want  our  women  f  Youn  are  handsomer  and.  better  dressed 
than  ours,    ^hy  fathers,  what  can  be  your  motive  1' 

The  speeches  of  the  Indians  on  many  occasions,  and  especially 
when  tbe  great  subject  of  the  sale  of  tbeit  country  was  lagitated, 
were  marked  with  many  flashes  of  genuine  eloquence.  Then  would 
their  figurative  language  glow  with  all  the  enthusiastic  fervor,  that 
such  a  theme  could  inspire  in  highlyrexcited,  though  untutored 
minds.  Tlie  speaker  in  nis  address  would  recall  to  the  minds  of  his 
auditors  the  glories  of  .their  ancestors  when  they  possessed  the  whole 
wide  extent  of  the  land.  The  oratof  reminds  Uiem  that  their  fathers 
ratiged  over  every  mountain  and  hill';  hunted  over  every  plain, 
passed  with  their  canoes  over  every  stream  and  lake,  and  cultivated 
the  most  .fertile  spots  in  the  land.  In  the  season  of  summer  the 
lodges  of  their  villages  were  erected  along  the  green  banks  of  every 
stream,  and  in  the  season  of  winter,  in  me  thickest  groveSt  where 
they  might  enjoy  a  shelter  from  the  storm.  All  these  places  and 
pursuits  they  enjoyed  in  peace  apd  serenity  until  the  white  man  came. 

He  was  at  first  weak  and  poor,  a  homeless  stranger,  begging  from 
them  a  shelter  from  the  elements,  and  a  little  land  that  he  might  raise 
his  com  and  grain,  to  save  himself  from  famine.  The  Indian  looked 
upon  the  forlorn  stratiger,  and  peeing  bis  weal^  and  helpless  condi- 
tion he  had  compassion  upon  him,  and  received  him  into  his  wigwam, 
wrapped  his  shivering  Imibs  in  his  buffalo-skin,  and  appeased  his  * 
hunger  and  thirst  with  food  and  drink.  But  very  soon  the  stranger 
grew  stronger  and  taller.  His  head  reached  to  the  skies,  and  his 
body  filled  the  land.  Many  of  his  big  canoes  came  to  the  shores 
frt>m  beyond  the  waters  of  the  rising  sun ;  and  with  them  weie 
brought  engines  that  spoke  in  thunder  and  scattered  death  around 
them.  The  red-man  was  then  compelled  to  flee  from  mountain  to 
mountain,  from  valley  to  valley,  from. river  to  river,  till  at  length  he 
seated  himself  in  the  green  plains  by  the  Mississippi. 

But  even  herd  be  was  not  allowed  to  remain  unmolested*  He 
was  forced  to  surrender  even  this  last  spot  of  his  inheritance ;  to 
pass  beyond  the  waters  of  the  '  Father  of  Waters,'  and  to  seek  a 
new  home  among  tbe  distant  plains  that  lie  around  the  Rocky  Moun- 
tains. And  even  there  who  could  predict  what  would  be  the  red- 
man's  fate  and  destiny.  Would  not  the  warlike  and  hostile  tribes 
that  already  possessed  and  hunted  over  those  vast  regions,  look  upon 
the  new  comers  with  dislike  and  distrust,  as  intruders  upon  their 
dominions,  and  would  they  not  wai^  war  upon  them  and  drive  them 
into  the  waves  of  the  Pacific  1  '  Where  then  was  the  red-man  to  find 
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a  home  and  a  re8ting>>place  1  While  followed  fast  by  the  white 
ficoiitiers-man,  could  he  ever  hope  to  enjoy  a  tranquil  home,  to  pitch 
his  tent  and  follow  hia  game,  and  plant  hia  maize  in  peace  and  se- 
curity 1  Must  he  not  be  driven  from  riyer  to  river,  from  mountain 
to  mountain,  toward  the  setting  sun,  till  his  strength  should  gradually 
but  surely  fail ;  and  his  tribe  diminish  away  till  not  one  solitary  relic 
of  their  race  i^ould  remain  in  all  the  land. 

Such  would  naturally  be  the  strain  in  which  the  Indian  orator 
would  address  the  assembled  tribe ;  and  no  wonder  that  their  fi^ry 
and  independent  natures  should  be  roused  to  action,  and  that  they 
should  have  been  often  tempted  to  resist  the  overwhelming  tide  that 
was  pouring  over  and  threatening  to  engulph  them.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  that  they  were  treated  with  every  indignity,  and  exaspe- 
rated almost  to  madness  by  the  aggressions  of  the  white  settlecs, 
who  looked  upon  the  rich  and  fertile  lands  that  they  possessed  with 
covetous  eyes,  and  scrupled  to  makeuse  of  no  means,  however  harsh, 
to  acquire  them.  In  cases,  when  their  lands  were  bargained  for, 
and  an  equivalent  offered  to  the  ignorant  owner  for  his  possessions, 
the  sums  granted  were  m  most  cases  vastly  benenth  the  real  value 
of  the  lanis;.  and  out  of  this  poor  remuneration  they  were  often 
tniaerably  svrindled  by  the  unpritacipled  beings,  who  usually  sur- 
rounded and  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  the  departing  fugitives. 

In  the  following  lines  we  have  attempted  to  express  in  verse  the 
language  of  their  latest  summons  to  battle. 


INDIAN.    WAR-SONG. 

Raub  op  the  hatchet  fnm  the  daft, 
Wipe  from  ite  edse  the  oankering  roit, 
Shake  the  light  abaft,  and  bend  the  bow. 
And  whet  the  war-knife  for  the  foe  ; 
Sharpen  the  spear  and  form 'the  shield, 
And  high  the  heavy  war-club  wield ; 
Then  let  the  horn  the  echoes  wake 
By  woody  mount  and  lonely  lake. 

Sonnd  the  war-slogan !    Let  it  thrill 
The  loneliest  spot  in  grove  and  hill. 
That  the  wild  hnnters  as  they  track 
The  elk.and  the  wolfs  howling  pack. 
Or  foUew  in  their  mad  career. 
The  bison  and  the  antlered  deer ; 
May  hear  the  spirit-sttrring  blast 
That  on  the  wild  breeze  echoes  past 

Soond  the  war-slogan !    Let  it  readi 
The  Mier  by  the  yellow  beach* 
Or  tossing  in  his  leaky  skiff 
Far  oat  Iwyond  the  jntting  cliff; 
Then  let  him  bark  and  spoil  forsake 
And  the  red  spear  of  battle  take; 
And  hither  speed  with  footstep  light 
AU  pfauned  and  panted  foe  the  6ght. 
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Sound  the  war-tlogaa !    Hither  ipeed 
Warrion  that  curb  the  praiicitt|r  gteed ; 
LeaTe  your  broad  prairiee'aB  ye  heat. 
The  battle  war-uote  pealifig.^ear  ; 
LeaFe  the  wild  chase :  a  nobler  game 
Invites  you  to  the  field  of  faaie ; 
Come  strike  the  ULoWf  heroic  bfuod ! 
A  valiant  blow  for  native  land. 

Soond  the  war-«logan !    Swarming  fees 
Around  our  bleeding  countiy  dose ; 
From  the  Ohio's  stream  they  come»  . 
With  clanging  trump  and  rolling  drum ; 
With  haughty  flag,  and  bright  array 
Their  glittering  squadrof^i  urge  their  way, 
A  thousand  fitthmg  blades  are  bared 
Hut  ne'er  our  fated  raoe  have  Iparad. 

fifoqnd  the  war-slogan  !    Fast  they  pour 
'  Like  tumbling  Waves  on  ocean's  thdn ; 
From  the  far  east  their  seined  ranks, 
Have  mthered  on  old  Hudsonfe  bank*; 
From  Erie's  and  Ontario's  edoe 
•Aod  trota  the  Allegbanies'  lecge ; 
Long  have  they  wasted  with  their  fixes 
Thitf  realm  of  our  departed  Kires  I    ^ 

Sound  the  war-slogan  1    Letusstand, 
And  grapple  with  them  hand  to  handp 
Aniburii  their  path  in  woody  glade, 
.  Waylay  thein  in  the  forest  shade, 
Spare  net  with  aiTow  and  with  knife'; 
Heed  not, the  anp^ant's  prayer  for  life» 
Strike  while  a  drop  of  blood  romains. 
Within  the  strugglmg  red-man's  veins! 

Sound  the  war««logali !    Let  the  fame 
Of  your  brave  fathers  light  a  flame, 
In  every  gallant  warriors  breast 
That  treads  these  valleys  of  the  we^ 
Let  memories  of  theu:  ancient  pride 
Inflame  their  sons  as,'  side  by  side. 
They  gather  to  ropel  the  slaves 
Who  fain  would  trample  o'er  their  graves. 

Sound  the  war-slogan !    Ponder  o'er 
The  golden  pahny  days  of  yore ; 
When  by  bright  stream  and  peaoefiil  pUia 
The  Indian  held  his,happy  reign. 
Raised  his  rude  hut,  and  pitch'd  his  tent, 
A  freeman  wheresoe'er  he  went. 
Ere  yet  the  white  man's  guileful  art 
Had  staSn'd  the  freshness  of  his  heart. 

Sound  the  war-«Iogan !    Let  us  make 
One  desperate  stand,  one  final  stake ; 
It  may  be  that  in  vain  we  bleed 
Beneath  the  foeman'a  sword  and  rteed ; 
Yet  tf  we  die,  then  bravely  die* 
With  lofty  brow  and  daux^ess  eye, 
And  dying,  mmgle  in  the  gtave 
With  the  dear  Mhes  of  oar  b»V9b 

▼OL.  XZX.  7 
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If  you  have  reflected,  clear  Ahhrnacl,  on  the  character  of  this  peo- 
ple as  I  have  represented  them  to  you  thus  far  in  my  letters^  yoa 
must  be  struck  with  their  numerous  inconsistencies,  and  the  appa- 
rent bizarrerie  in  their  ideas  and  conduct.  With  all  the  practical 
good  sense  they  lay  claim  to,  they  have  the  fickleness  of  some  of 
the  nations  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  atid  fly  from  one  thing  to 
another  with  all  the  briskness  of  a  Gha  wzee  when  she  dances  in  the 
Hhareem.  One  of  the  new  whims  of  the  day  ia  a  rage  for  what  is 
called  '  cheap  literature.'  They  not  only  want  new  books  at  a  very 
low  price,  but  they  are  willing  to  take  the  materials  books  are  made 
of,  very  inferior  in  qualiiy.  One  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the 
other  when  pushed  to  extremes.  The  shop-keeper  at  the  bazaar 
tells  you  every  season  that  his  goods  are  cheaper  than  they  were  the 
last,  accordingly  you  buy  a  telek,  (long  vest,)  and  induced  by  the 
lower  price  take  a  shintyan,  (pair  of  trousers,)  all  at  about  twenty 
per  cent  reduction,  and  go  home  well  pleased.  After  a  little  wear 
of  your  new  garments  you  find  them  about  forty  per  cent,  inferior 
to  your  former  purchases.  It  is  the  same  wiui  oooks ;  it  is  true 
they  were  fontoerly  too  dear,  yet  now  they  are  too  cheap ;  or  rather, 
the  reduction  falls  on  the  wrong  part  —  the  matter. 

The  number  of  new  works  put  forth  is  astonishingly  great,  and 
they  seem  to  be  on  the  increase,  for  it  is  said  the  Aipericans  are  a 
reading  people,  and  must  have  cheap  literature,  that  all  may  be- 
come equally  learned.  Writers  are  occupied  night  and  day  in  sup- 
plyine  this  want ;  and  they  boast  of  being  public  benefactors  by  the 
abundant  materials  they  give,  to  satisfy  what  is  called  the  literary 
propensities  of  the  community.  If  their  works  are  to  be  taken  as 
current  coin,  then  the  nation  must  be  willing  to  deal  in  base  metal, 
which  enricheth  not. 

The  number  of  readers  is  no  doubt  increased  by  the  increased 
number  of  publications  and  the  great  facility  of  obtaining  them ; 
but  it  is  more  than  doubtful  whether  these  two  advantages  are  not 
in  many  cases  rendered  nugatory,  or  even  changed  to  harm,  by  the 
kind  of  works  that  are  every  day  put  within  reach  of  those  who 
have  not  the  power  of  discriminating  the  good  from  the  bad.  The 
laborer  who  can  spare  a  few  pence,  buys  the  first  book  the  title  of 
which  strikes  his  fancy  :  he  may  be  seen  catching  moments  of  lei- 
sure when  he  gleans  something  from  it|  it  does  him  but  Kttl» 
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harm  and  not  much  good,  becauae  hia  thoughts  are  engroMod  by 
how  he  ahall  earn  his  bread.  It  is  when  he  takes  it  home  to  his 
wife  and  children  who  by  the  evening  firisside  look  a  little  more 
deeply,  that  the  book  performs  its  work  for  g6od  or  eyrl.  Then  it 
is  that  the  younger  portion  of  the  community  imbibe  many  false 
notions  which  render  them  discontented  with  their  present  condi- 
tion. Nor  is  the  effect  leto  dmurious  upon  the  cultivated  classes 
who  read  works  of  this  stamp,  but  which  profess  to  be  of  a  higher 
character  both  in  language  and.  tendency.  When  these  are  exa- 
mined, they  prove  to  be  ofa  kind  very  much  worse  than  the  others ; 
for  although  the  language  may  be  more  polished^  the  sentiments  are 
unchanged,  and  this  Vexy  improvement  of  style  serves  as  a  gloss  to 
conceal  the  evil  that  lurks  underneath.  The  young  read  on,  eu* 
chained  by  the  style,  while  at  the  same  time  improper  ideas  intently 
glide  into  the  mind  and  leave  an  impression  not  easily  effaced. 

The  method  usually  adopted  to  get  up  a  popular  work,  is  to  cre- 
ate a  character  full  of  strong  passions;  uiese  are  allowed  to  display 
themselves  in  the .  indulgence  of  every  trick  to  gain  their  ends ; 
yield  to  every  evil  propensity  men  are  prone  to,  draw  forth  td  light 
all  the  lowest  incHnmgs  of  our  natur^ ;  Uiese  are  all  enclosed  in  the 
body  of  a  handsome  person,  with  a  highly  cultivated  mind,  and  with 
command  of  language  that  rivets  attentio;!  and  persuades ;  to  which 
is  added  a  springing  here  and  there  of  many  neroic  qualities,  that 
dazzle  the  imagination  and  make  the  unreflecting  in  love  with  what 
should  appear  deformity.  Wbtks  of  this  description  compose  what 
is  called  ^e  cheap  literature  of  the  day,  and  are  poured  forth  with 
an  alarming  profusion. 

To  make  tnem  be  maref  sought  aftdr,  the  booksellerB  resort  to  all 
die  arts  of  the  trade  to  extol  £em  as  fiLithful  pictures  of  men  and 
manners ;  at  the'samfe  time  the  public  press  is  bribed  to  sound  their 
praises,  by  a  little  flatterv  not  easy  to  resist  An  author  sends  his 
book  to  an  editor  or  publisher,  with  his  respectful  tsompliments,  as 
if  he  were  really  enamoured  of  him.  This  the  editor  receives  as 
a  mstk  of  esteem,  and  in  return  for  this  present  fails  not  to  give  a 
&vorable  account  of  the  work ;  another  sends  hi^  book  to  an  editor, 
begs  his  acceptance  with  a  request  that  he  will  notice  it  in  his '  ably 
conducted  and  widely  extended  journal ;'  a  third,  beside  all  these 
complimentary  expressions,  carefully  markd  the  most  striking  pas- 
sages, so  as  to  draw  the  editor'ef  attention  to  them  alone ;  whSe  the 
latter,  pleased  that  the  trouble  of  reading  is  thus  avoided,  lauds  the 
book  to  the  skies.  He  finds  it  aecideiUaUy  on  hU  table,  and  loses  no 
time  in  recommending  a  work,  the  reading  of  which  has  given  him 
so  much  pleasure ;  '  no  library  can  be  considered  complete  without 
it ;'  and  '  the  gifted  author  deserves  the  thanks  of  the  public  for 
thus  combining  instruction  with  amusement'  These  flourishes  pro' 
duce  the  intended  effect,  which  is  to  sell  the  book,  leaving  the  un- 
suspecting reader  to  find  out,  too  late,  that  he  has  wasted  his  mo- 
ney, been  cajoled  into  reading  a  work  unsuited  to  his  taste,  wherein 
perchance  his  moral  sentiments  have  been  violated. 

This  kind  of  lUeraiure,  as  it  is  called,  is  not  of  recent  date,  though 
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fonnerly  each  works  were  much  less  numerous  than  they  are  now. 
The  Englishman  Fielding  derived  all.  his  celebrity  from  these  com- 
positions. He  formed  his  subjects  by  taking  base  characters  and 
carrying  them  through  all  the  varied  scenes  of  vicious  life.  Yet  the 
effect  produced  was  less  injurious  than  that  created  at  the  present 
time,  tor  he  made  no  attempt  to  represent  his  hei^s  better  than 
they  really  were;  on  the  contrary,  they  Vere  always  consistent, 
conducted  their  enterprises  for  evil  by  evil  means,  wer^  open  in 
their  atrocity,  nor  ever  sought  to  inveigle  by  refined  phrases  or 
polished  manners.  His  pictures  were  often  disgusting,  yet  the  por- 
traits, were  correct'  likenesses ;  you  at  once  saw  the  whole  person, 
and  were  not  deceived.  Smollet,  and  a  few  other  English  writen, 
followed  in  the  same  track,  but  their  endeavors  went  more  to  show 
the  ooiisequences  which  flow  from  giving  full  scope  to  evil  propen- 
sities, than  to  make  readers  enamoured  of  vice  by  allying  it  to  a 
few  striking  virtues.  Even  the  greatest  of  England's  moral  poets, 
Milton,  is  reproached  for  giving  one  of  his  subjects  qualities  which 
place  him  in  the  rank  of  a  hero.  Eblis,  with  all  his  horrid  attri- 
bate8<^his  fiery  rage,  his  deadly  hate '— is  represented  as  possessed 
of  many  points  of  character  which  give  lauaable  distinction  in  the 
eyes  of  the  world. 

The  works  of  the  present  day  which  have  so  injurious  a  tendency, 
are  not  written  by  needy  scribblers  who  are  forced  to  drudge  for 
their  daUv  bread,  and  whose  moral  sensif^ilities  are  blunted  through 
want.  They  are  the  result  of  the  care^l  labors  of  men  of  edocar 
tion ;  of  cultivated  minds ;  of.  polished  habits,  and  of  intercourse 
with  the  best  society ;  and  their  station  and  character  give  currency 
to  their  productions.  The  '  Memoirs  of  a  G-entleman,'  written  by 
'  a  Gentleman,'  is  sure  to  attract  readers ;  yet  in  it  you  wiH  find  that 
the  '  gentleman'  thus  educated,  thus  polished,  will  lead  you  dirough 
all  the  base  intrigues  of  high  life,  and  all  the  disgusting  scopes  of 
midnight  brawls  among  the  lowest  castes  of  the  human  species. 
He  will  describe  these  so  minutely  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  he  has 
personal  acquaintance,  with  many  such  subjects ;  then  his  descrip- 
tions are  written  in  language  so  bright  and  animated  as  to  convince 
you  of  his  sincerity,  miile  at  the  same  time  the  whole  creates  a 
thrilling  excitement  of  pleasure,  which  leads  you  to  forget  that  you 
are  brought  into  the  society  of  beings  whom  in  real  life  you  would 
shrink  from  with  horror.  No  dull  moral  diverts  your  attention  ;  you 
insensibly  take  an  interest  in  the  fate  of  fit  subjects  for  the  gallows, 
and  IBnd  yourself,  without. thinking  of  it,  watching  with  anxiety, 
mingled  with  no  small  portion  of  sympathy^  the  career  of  a  wretch 
whom  in  your  sober  moments  you  would  send  to  thepenitentiaary  to 
herd  vrith  others,  placed  there  for  lesser  crimes.  The  '  Pelhams,' 
the  '  ClijQB^rdSi'  wi|:h  others  of  their  kin,  become  associates  of  the 
thoughts,  not  without  a  sigh  that  such  bright  and  stirring  spirits  are 
so  rarely  to  be  seen  in  the  world,  now  so  dull  since  meeting  with 
these  more  enlivening  companions. 

Other  writings,  of  a  character  equally  if  not  more  objectionable^ 
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an  pobUsbed  us  the  cheap  .literature  of  the  day,  and  have  a  wide 
cinmlation.  To  make  them  be  n^pre  eagerly  sought  after,  and  still 
further  to  pique  the  furiosity  of  seekers  after '  norelty,  the  name  of 
'  Mysteriea^'is  given  to  them.  -  The  word  'mystery'  baa  a  magic  iu- 
fiuenoie,  and  these  caterers  for  depraved  ^ippetiteb,  knowing  this 
foible  of  mankind,  choose  this  title  to  increase  the  number  of  their 
readers.  These  '  Mysteries'  are  filled  with  vivid  accounts  of  dis- 
tress, miseries  and  crimes ;  the  stories  are  told  in  a  Way  to  create 
and  keep  alive  powerful  emotions ;  an  effect  gratifying  to  every 
person.  Like  the  French  lady  who,  wh^ti  asked  why  she  went  to 
see  a.  man  euiHotined,  replied  vrith  much  feeling  :  *•  J'ailne  tant  les 
battemens  de  coenr.'  Anq  the  personages  whp  are  broueht  forth  to 
awaken  the  interest  of  the  piece  are  taken  from  the  hign-wayii,  the 
jails  and  the  stews,  all  which  are  rajisacked  wi&  critical  exactnesa 
to  form  subjects  suited  to  the  work.  The  language,  even  the  low 
vulgar  jargon  of  wretches  steeped  in  crime,  is  oarefblly  preserved, 
with  their. habits,  manners  and  all  the  hardness  of  heart  which  the 
constant  practice  of  vice  never  fails  to  engender.  If  amid  such  a 
polluted  band  the  writer  sees  fit  to  introduce  a  purer  being,  it  is 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  contrast  j  to  give  greater  ethct  to  the  dark 
back-grpnnd  whicn  constitutes  tbp  essential  feature  of  his  picture. 

This  '  cheap  literature'  is  read  by  all,  because  it  is  vrithin  the 
reach  of  all.  by  its  cheapness..  The  young  it  teaches  to  look  i^on 
crime  with  complacency,  provided  it-be  practised  with  skill ;  the  old 
it  hardens  in  tottled  vices,  and  is  received  as  a  palliative  to  the 
stings  of  conscience.  So  true  is  it  that  when  vice  is  committed  by 
many  assembled^  each  one  takes  to  himself  only  a  portion  of  the 
sin.  ^      . 

It  ina[y  be  thought  that  1  am  not  a  fit  judge  of  what  is  necessary 
to-  satisfy  the  intellectual  Wants  of  a  people  of  peculiar  notions^  like 
the  Amerioan9,  inasmuch  as  my  own  country  is  unhappily  sunk  in 
ignorance.  It  does  not  however  follow  from  this  that  I  should  be 
an  enemy  to  the  diffusion  of  useful  knowledge ;  far  from  it.  I  see 
the  effect  it  produces  in  Europe,  and  in  the  new  world>  where  so 
mnch  entire  freedom  of  thought  and  action  prevail  $  the  present 
advantages  are  immense  $-  those  gf  the  future,,  incalculable.  Nei^ 
ther  can  I  forget  the  recorded  renown  of  my  ancestors.  The  wis* 
dom  and  valor  of  Sesostris  fills  a  large  page  6f  History,  and  the 
splendid  career  of  numerous  Pharaohs  attests,  the  progress  of 
civilisation,  arts  and  arms.  The  time  was  when  Egypt,  a  mighty 
empire,  was  the  mother  of  science  and  teacher  of  political  wisdom ; 
her  well-merited  fame  waa  spread  abroad  over  the  known  earth  ; 
pilgrims  flocked  to  her  shrines  to  learn  the  itiysteries  of  her  religion ; 
law-givers  leaorted  to  her  courts  to  learn  the  art  of  governing,  and 
artists  calne  in  crowds  to  copy  and  admire  the  living  monuments  of 
her  skill  and  refinement.  •  A  people,  pretended  to  be  the  chosen  of 
G^on,  were  offshoots  of  her  redundant  population,  and  the  polished 
republics  of  Grreece  took  from  her  the  arts  they>boadted  of  being 
the  inventors.    Surely  this  exalted  ranjc  over  the  nations  of  the 
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earth  could  have  been  acquired  only  by  the  preralence  of  know** 
ledge.  Of  the  past  I  feel  proud ;  over  the  present,  alaa !  let  me 
cast  a  veil !  My  unhappy  country  is  fallen  too  low  to  be  revived  by 
her  own  efforts.  Books  cafinot  now  enlighten  her  peopte,  for  they 
are  not  imbued  with  the  elementary  notions  which  create  a  desire 
to  knoir  more  than  beyond  their  condition  ;  even  if  they  could  read, 
it  is  questionable  whether  a  full  blaze  of  knowledge  should  be 
poured  upon  their  minds  at  once.  It  would  overwhelm  by  its  light, 
and  they  would  not  see  comnK>n  objects  so  distinctly  as  they  did 
before. 

But  in  this  country^  where  the  desire  of  knowledge  ,is  great,  is 
stimulated  by  the  distinction  it  .canies  with  it,  where  every  surround* 
ing  object  mark»  its  usefulness,  and  every  individual  feels  its  ne- 
cessity, all  must  and  do  read.  How  essential,  how  all-important  is 
it  then  that  proper  books  should  be  put  into  the  hands  of  Chose  who 
are  learning,  and  that  they  who  are  more  advanced  in  knowledge 
should  have  works  that  may  cbafirm  what  they  already  kpow,  and 
new  subjects  be  presented  to  them  that  may  keep  the  mind  in  healthy 
exercise. 

While  I  thus  animadvert  on  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  faults 
of  many  of  the  late  publications,  I  take  pleasure  in  admitting  that 
several  that  have  fallBQ  within  my  notice  are  free  from  these  objec- 
tions. These  seem  to  be  written  with  an  intention  to  instruct,  while 
they  amuse  b^  lively  descriptions  of  scenes  and  characters  such  aa 
may  be  seen  in  Common  life.  The  lines  between  the  good  and  the 
bad  are  drawn  with  so  much  distinctness  as  to  prevent  the  ignorant 
from  mistaking  one  for  the  other ;  and  new  incentives  to  virtue  are 
created  by  seemg  that  noble  feelings,  just  sentiments  and  unaffected 
piety  may  be  found  in  the.  humblest  stations  of  life,  It  is  well  cal- 
culated to  abase  the  pride  of  the  lofly  to  prove  that  tfaej  are  not  the 
sole  depositories  of  Heaven's  gifU,  but  that  virtue  shines  with  eaual 
brightness  in  the  breast  of  those  on  whom  learning  has  not  shea  its 
rays,  or  wealth  bestowed  its  treasures ;  that  the  same  sun  that  illu- 
mines the  palace  pours  its  beams  of  warmth  and  light  upon  the  cot- 
tage and  the  hovel.  The  laudable  endeavors  to  make  known  these 
truths  are  well  sustained  by  the  efforts  of  a  few,  and  their  labors  are 
held  in  merited  r^pect. 

It  is  a  source  ot  great  enioyment,  the  perusal  of  a  well-written 
novel,  where  good  humor  is  shown  forth  in  chastened  language,  and 
wit  is  based  upon  good  sense.  -  It  is  like  holding  en  unreserved  conr 
versation  with  a  sensible  friend,  with  whom  we  discuss  with  free- 
dom and  calmness  the  ordinary  topics  that  the  course  of  life  bring 
forth,  where  good  temper  prevails,  and  the  interest  awakened  is  not 
so  strong  as  to  take  away  reflection ;  where  the  understanding  is 
improved,  while  the  heart  is  amended ;  and  in  the  quiet  (ihimdim  of 
the  thoughts  and  words,  instruction  is  gained  through  the  medium 
of  an  agreeable  pastime. 

Ifam-TorhAfUimtk  dm^^fUU  M*om  \ 
Z-'l  Hhiggtk:  Btgir0,19BO,        i 
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IROU     THB     8AM9     TO     THE     SAME.. 

To^N-BRKD  people  are  apt  to  imagine  that  tliey  will  be  much 
happier  b^  residing  in  the  country ;  yet  when  once  there  they  soon 
tire  of  what  to  them  seemB  monotonous,  pant  for  the  excitement  of 
city  life,  and  return  willingly  to  their  accustomed  habits.  Others 
content  themselves  with  short  excuraions>  or  going  to  a  temporary 
resting-place,  where  the  mind  may  become  composed  and  the  eyes 
be  refteshed  by  the  sight  of  green  fields,  instead  of  being  dazzled 
by  the  view  of  brick|»  and  mortar  on  which  the  sun  darts  his  fieriest 
rays.  Other  motives  induce  married  persons  with  families  to  go  to 
the  country  in  sunmjer,  the  principal  of  Which  is'  the  benefit  gained 
to  the  health  of  their  children  by  placing  them  where  they  find  purer 
air  and  a  wider,  range  for  exercise.  For  this  they  will  leave  a  cbm- 
modious,  well-fumlshed  house,  te  live  murred  lip  in  a  small  one, 
(unless  they  have  meatrs  to  possess  one  of  their  own,)  with  the  dis- 
comfort of  being  forced  to  mingle  with  people  whom  they  do  not 
know,  for  whom  they  do  not  care,  and  many  of  whom  are  disagree- 
able. Yet  with  these  inconveniences  married  people  can  get  on 
J>retty  well,  providied^e  husband  and  wife  are  on  good  terms, 
which,  by-t^he^by^  we  should  always  suppose,)  and  the  children  are 
engaging,  as  they  generally  are  when  the  parents  are  blessed  with 

food  temper ;  they  raise  up  resources  within  themselves  which  ena- 
le  then!  to  forget  or  cast  aside  pettv  annoyances,  and  in  this  way 
pass  their  moments  with  comfort,  if  not  with  perfect  happiness. 
Not  so  wen  is  the  single  man  ;  h^  with  his  boasted  freedom  from 
c^res,  does  not  escape'  from  the  paiii  of  many  minor  grievances. by 
being  alone.  When  he  goes  to  the  country  for  recre&tion,  or  to  re- 
cruit his  wasted  strength,  ne  does  not  sleep  on  a  bed  of  roses,  although 
he  may  dwell  within  reach  of  their  fragrance,  and  is  often  most  liable 
to  dietnrbance  when  he  reposes  in  a  tranquil  spot ;  so  true  is  our 
proverb, '  The  habitation  of  danger  is  on  the  borders  of  security.' 

Once  on  the  approach  of  the  hot  season  I  fo.und  the  most  of  my 
acquaintances  were  about  taking  their  departure  for  the  country, 
which  made  the  town  not  only  Jook,  but  absolutely  become,  duU, 
while  the  heat  and  bad  air  atinoyed  me  much,  although  accustomed 
to  both  in  my  own  native  land.  I  was  loath  to  break  up  my  habits, 
yet  as  my  fnends  were  leaving  me  alone,  I  determined  to  follow 
them  that  I  mi^ht  see  if  a  aingle  man  could  reap  all  thQ  enjoyment 
families  pretend  to  receive  by  the  change.  Before,  however,  taking 
the  last  step  of  wkming  my  good  landlady,  and  goin?  thrqugh  the 
labor  of  turning  iny  apartment  ..upside  down,  I  thought  it  would  be 
well  to  ask  the  advice  of  my  never-failing  friend  in  the  white  cravat. 
Exclusive  of  his  general  experience,  I  knew  he  was  or  had  been  in 
the  habit  of  passing  a  few  of  the  summer  months  of  the  year  in  the 
countty ;  of  course  he  could  inform  me  how  much  I  was  to  gain  by 
the  change,  or  whether  it  viras  at  all  advisable  to  give  up  my  quiet 
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abode,  where  every  thing  adapted  itaelf  so  well  to  my  habits,  and 
enter  into  a  new  scene,  where  I  should  be  forced  to  aidopt  a  new 
mode  of  life.  I^e  listened  to  me  with  his  usual  composure  and 
said  :  '  Whether  you  will  find  yourself'  better  pleased  with  a  tem- 

Sorary  abode  in  the  country  than  a  permanent  residence  in  town, 
epends  much,  if  ftot  entirely,  upon  yourself;  and  the  only  method 
Z  can  take  to  set  before  you  w^at  you  will  gain  or  lose  by  the 
change,  is  to  give  jsinL  the  result  of  my  own  experience.  You  know 
I  am  of  retired  habits,  beside  being  fond  of  auiet«  and  my  first  wish 
when  in  the  counti^  is  to  be  allowed  to  follow  my  own  tranquil 
course,  while  I  take  healthful  exercise  by  myself  and  imbibe  pure 
air. 

'  I  must  premise  that  there  are  gradations  of  rural  enjoyment; 
places  suited  to  small  people  with  small  mean?,  who  are  forced  to 
content  themselves  with  a  moderate  amount  of  pure  air  and  com- 
fort; genteel  lodgings  for  a  few  ffentlemen,  married  or  single; 
charmmg  retreats  withia  fifteen  minutes  walk  of  the  ferries  and 
hotels,  elegantly  furnished,  where  it  is  expected  people  will,  dress 
for  dinner.  We  will  begin  with  a  house,  painted  white  to  conceal 
its  age,  at  6owan\}8,  (elevated  in  dignity,  by  being  called  South 
Brooklyn,}  or  Astoria,  neitbex^  tdwn  or  country,  to  which  Yon  go  late 
in  the  afternoon  and  leave  ^arly  in  the  morping;  the  house  near 
the  river  and  close  by  did  road,  so  that  you  lose  90  dust ;  behind  and 
within  a  stone's  throw  you  have  a  muddy  streanok  meandering  slowly  . 
through  a  wide  marsh,  the  abode  of  musquito^s  beyond  count ;  in 
shprt, «  most  delightful  place  to  get  away  from. 
.  '  Places  like  tbes^  are  the  calm  retreats  of  men  with  lean  salaries 
and  select  wardrobes,  who  dwell  in  the  shade,  not  of  external  na- 
ture, but  of  their  own  thoughts.  Let  us  go  a  little  higher,  and  take 
Flushing,  at  the  bottom  of  a  muddy,  bay,  or  Bi^th^  at  the  edge  of  a 
sand  bank,  with  a  little  cove  of  salt  water  for  a  ^delightful  plungre 
into  the  broad  Atlantic  —  so  invigorating.  £ven  these,  with  sdl  their 
chaims,  do  not  long  please  persons  of  elevated  thoughts,  of  aspiring 
minds ;  it  is  soon  perceived  that  these  chosen  spots  ate  low,  the 
company  mixed,  and  that  champainie  of  "the  most  approved 
brand"  is  in  reality  only  Newark  cider.  When  this  discovery  ia 
made,  a  wistfiil  look  is  cast  on  the  lofty  dome  that  surtnoiints  the 
pavilion  at  New  Brighton,  and  this  forms  the  third  grade  in  the 
column  of  rural  life.  Herd  people  are  well  dressed  and  genteel; 
no  one  lounges  m  shady  groves,  or  loiters  in  sequestered  paths ; 
but  ladie0,  who  come  with  the  fixed  intention  of  being  sentimental, 
are  to  be  seen  arrayed  in  mominfr  robes,  reclining  on  couches,  ab- 
sprbed  in  the  improvement  of  their  minds  b^  reading  '  The  Myste- 
ries of  Paris,'  'raul  ClificMrd,'  or  the  graphic  romances  of  Balzac 
Here  too  they  have  balls  ;  and  what  is  an  unfailing  mark  of  intel- 
lectual refinement,  private  theatricals  are  performed  before  the  in- 
mates of  the  hotel  and  crowds  of  idlers,  who  are  attracted  by  the 
novelty  of  the  entertainment,  and  much  amused  b^  the  privacy  with 
which  it  is  managed.  You  think,  perhaps,  this  is  the  summit  of 
human  enjoyment  as  it  is  found  in  country  life  ;  but  you  must  be 
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told  that  anotlier  spot  exists,  which  is  the  culminating  point  of 
fashionahle  existence,  where  the  lordlings  of  the  nation  hold  their 
court.  This  is  Saratoga,  where  the  chivalry  of  the  South  exhibit 
their  knightly  prowess ;  where  strangers  of  distinction  bring  the  cus- 
toms of  foreign  lands ;  where  sovereigns  are  represented  in  the  person 
of  their  ambassadors,  and  where  msly  be  seen  secretaries  of  state, 
and  even  ex-presidents.  Here  is  a  sacred  temple  I  will  not  ap- 
proach, for  I  am  ignorant  of  the  mysteries  therein  performed ;  and 
because  I  have  already  said  enough  to  convey  a  correct  idea  of 
what  my  countrymen  call  the  pleasures  of  country  life.' 

While  my  friend  in  the  white  cravat  paused  in  his  description,  I 
seized  the  opportunity  to 'exclaim  :  '  You  ^ve  me  just  what  I  do 
not  care  to  know.  It  is  not  all  these  artificial  modes  of  killing  time, 
this  noise  and  confusion  ten  times  worse  than  city  life,  that  I  desire 
to  know.  I  wish  to  learn  if  among  your  people  there  is  any  thing 
like  easy,  tranquil  comfort ;  whether  there  is  a  place  where  a  calm 
subject  like  myself  can  go  and  solace  him9elf  with  the  charms  of  a 
quiet  home,  and  enjoy,  in  his  own  way,  a  view  of  rural  scienery.'  '  If 
it  is  tranquillity  and  independence  you  seek,'  resumed  my  friend, 
*  you  will  learn  the  attempts  people  make  to  attain  them,  and  your 
own  chance  of  success,  by  listening  a  short  time  longer  to  what  I 
am  about  to  relate. 

'  The  usual  time  for  choosing  a  summer  residence  is  two  or  three 
months  before  the  hot  weather  commences,  before  good  quarters 
are  bespoken  or  much  sought  afber.  You  select  what  you  think  is 
an  agreeable  spot,  where  pure  air,  rural  scenery,  and  shaded  walks, 
combine  to  maxe  it  pleasant ;  at  die  same  time  you  are  careful  to 
make  inquiries  about  those  who  are  to  have  charge  of  you ;  of 
course  you  must  run  the  hazard  of  being  under  the  same  roof  with 
persons  whom  you  may  like  or  dislike.  And  herein  lies  a  contin- 
gency you  cannot  guard  against ;  one  which  nray  render  your  abode 
tranquil  or  noisy,  pleasant  or  disagreeable,  according  as  may  be  the 
men,  women  and  children  with  whom  you  are  to  associate.  A  place 
which  I  selected  a  few  years  ago  was  one,  as  I  supposed,  of  retire- 
ment ;  far  enough  removed  from  town  to  give  all  the  charm  of  rural 
life,  yet  near  enoueh  to  reach  it  widiin  a  short  time.  The  very 
reason  that  guided  my  choice  moved  others  to  come  to  the  same 
place ;  and  I  soon  found  that  instead  of  repose  I  was  in  the  midst 
of  turmoil.  *  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together,'  and  a 
portion  of  these  are  young,  there  will  be  noise.  The  new  comers 
laughed,  danced  and  sang,  which,  when  not  frequent,  was  rather 
agreeable  than  otherwise ;  but  they  were  oflen  boisterous,  and 
were  possessed  of  the  common  mania  of  intrigue  and  flirtation* 
They  endeavored  to  transform  a  calm  retreat  into  a  fashionable  ren- 
dezvous ;  and  what  was  worse,  called  upon  me,  not  only  to  wink 
at  such  scenes,  but  to  aid  and  abet  in  their  nefarious  projects.  I 
recommend  by  all  means  that  you  avoid  such  places,  unless  you 
decide  to  become  a  Christian,  lay  aside  yout  moral  purity,  and 
adopt  the  Christian  customs.  The  pathway  to  these  acts  is  on  the 
eliding  scale,  and  you  can  easily  fall  into  it;  if  you  are  not  apt  at 
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learning  you  will  find  many  persons  of  experience  who  will  bring 
you  up  by  hand  until  you  are  able  to  go  alone. 

<  If  you  see  a  widow  who  has  just  left  off  being  disconsolate,  with 
a  daughter  who  sighs  to  be  alone  in  a  cot  by  the  side  of  a  murmur- 
ing stream,  you  may  be  sure  the  first  is  come  for  a  husband,  and  the 
second  for  a  loyer,  and  you  may  be  certain  of  beins  sought  after  by 
one,  solely  on  account  of  your  artless  manners,  and  courted  by  the 
other  merely  for  the  charms  of  your  mind.  In  this  way  I  was  once 
cajoled  a  whole  season,  it  being  discovered  that  I  possessed  an  even 
temper  and  was  alwaj^s  willing  to  oblige,  so  that  I  was  made  to  be 
usenil  as  a  beau,  to  nde  or  walk,  to  aid  in  getting  up  little  parties, 
while  I  was  Kept  within  reach  to  be  afterwards  transformed  into  a 
husband  or  lover,  should  I  be  found  strong  enough  for  the  work.  Of 
course  while  thus  engaged  I  was  not  master  of  my  own  movements, 
could  neither  walk  nor  ride  alone,  could  not  be  quietly  seated  in  my 
own  room  occupied  in  reading  or  communing  with  my  own  thoughts. 
If  I  stole  slyly  away  to  my  own  apartment,  a  knock  at  the  door  was 
soon  heard  with  Mrs.  Topknot's  compliments,  would  be  glad  to  see 
me  in  the  saloon  to  consult  about  a  pic  nic,  or  Miss  Laura  Matilda 
Topknot  wished  to  know  if  it  was  asking  too  much  to  request 
me  to  hold  a  skein  of  silk  for  her  to  wind.  Even  men  would  pre- 
sume to  lay  claim  to  my  services.  Mr.  Reuben  Broadfoot,  would 
choose  the  moment  when  I  sought  seclusion  to  request  of  me  the 
favor  to  drive  him  over  the  meadow  road,  Which  was  level  and  where 
no  stones  were  to  be  found  to  give  a  jog  to  his  rheumatism,  adding 
that,  supposing  I  had  nothing  to  occupy  me,  I  might  like  exercise 
abroad*  While  engaged  in  this  wearisome  trot  I  was  doomed  to 
listen  to  the  rise,  progress  and  end  of  human  infirmities,  varied  by  a 
hin^  or  two  of  the  fluctuation  of  the  value  of  house  lots  and  stocks. 
If  I  pointed  at  luxuriant  foliage,  beautiful  flowers  or  pleasant  views, 
the  charms  a^  nature  produced  no  effect  on  the  dull  senses  of  my 
companion,  whose  sole  enjoyment  seemed  to  consist  in  dwelling  on 
his  own  miseries,  and  having  near  him  one  who  quietly  listened  to  a 
recital  of  them.  This  is  the  evil  of  being  what  is  called  a  tranquil- 
minded  man  and  possessing  an  accommodating  disposition*  When 
you  go  to  the  country  do  not  show  an  over  good  temper,  if  you  do, 
yon  are  sure  to  be  victimised.  Keep  vour  faith,  preserve  your 
gravity,  and  if  you  should  chance  to  be  hard  of  hearing  it  shall  be 
well  for  you ;  you  w^U  be  respected  and  avoided. 

'  In  this  way  was  passed  one  of  my  summers  in  which  I  gained 
nothing  but  experience ;  this  I  determined  to  profit  by  and  to  avoid 
if  possible  the  obstacles  that  had  beset  my  path  in  search  of  rural 
happiness.  Accordingly  the  ensuing  season  1  chose  a  spot  quite  out 
of  the  usual  track  (as  I  thought)  of  town's-people  who  wished  to 
become  country  lodgers ;  it  was  in  the  vicinity  of  a  wood  where  I 
could  find  shade  for  an  afl^moon's  walk,  and  my  window  fronted  a 
wide  expanse  of  water,  whence  came  upon  me  cool  breezes,  which 
refreshed  me  during  my  morning  studies.  Over  and  above  these 
advantages  I  learned  that  this  part  of  the  country  was  accused  of 
harboring  fever-and^ague.    I  own  that  this  intelligence  afforded  me 
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a  slight  sstiBfactioD,  inasmuch  as  it  made  me  feel  sure  I  should  no^ 
live  unmolested  and  be  no  longer  subjected  to  the  whims  of  others. 
Fever^and-ague  is  a  very  present  help  in  keeping  off  intruders,  and 
if  you  can  throw  in  with  it  a  pretty  stiff  whooping-cotfgh  you  are 
safe  from  the  annoyance  of  .*  a  gentleman  and  lady  of  the  highest 
respectability  with  several  very  fine  children.' 

*  I  congratulated  myself  on  my  fortunate  choice,  and  as  I  rambled 
under  the  shade  of  lofty  trees,  or  inhaled  the  morning  air  in  my 
apartment,  felt  joy  that  no  matron  could  call  me  to  a  consultation ; 
no  youne  lady  could  transform  me  into  a  breathing  distaff;  nor  any 
rheumatic  clod  draw  me  from  contemplating  natural  scenery,  to 
waste  time  in  listening  to  a  recital  of  his  ills. 

'  While  reposing  thus  in  security,  I  was  told  by  my  good  landlady 
that  she  had  made  a  great  improvement  in  her  house  by  forming  a 
large  room  in  the  attic,  in  which  she  and  her  daughter  would  hence- 
forward sleep,  and  the  two  rooms  they  occupied  would  be  taken  by 
persons  who  had  engaged  them  for  the  summer.  She  said  this  would 
be  an  additional  source  of  profit  to  h^r,  and  added,  seemingly  with 
much  satisfaction,  that  she  was*  glad  of  it  for  my  sake,  as  1  should 
now  have  some  agreeable  companions  to  relieve  me  from  the  lonely 
state  in  which  I  had  so  long  lived,  and  which  must  be  very  wearisome. 

'  At  this  intelligence  my  spirits  fell;  my  intrenchments  of  feyer- 
and-ague  and  whooping-coug^h  were  forced,  and  all  my  pleasine 
expectations  of  retirement  were  scattered  to  the  winds.  1  looked 
forward  to  have  my  peaceful  abode  turned  to  a  scene  of  riot,  while 
further  exactions  would  be  made  upon  my  time  by  which  my  naturally 
eaay  temper  was  to  be  put  to  new  trials.  Nothing  could  be  done  to 
ward  off  the  evil ;  so  I  braced  myself  up  to  submit,  with  all  the  pa- 
tience I  could  command,  to  the  buffets  that  awaited  me.  Well,  the 
party  came ;  consisting  of  the  man,  his  wife,  four  children,  an  Irish 
nurse,  a  pet  dog,  a  go-cart  and  a  rocking-horse ;  and  with  all  these 
it  was  expected  I  should  be  on  friendly  terms  during  the  time  of  our 
cohabitation.  My  heart  sank  within  me  as  I  saw  them  approach  the 
house  ;  and  I  am  shocked  to  confess  that  at  the  time,  I  wished  £qt 
the  power  of  Neptune  to  plant  them  in  some  of  the  secret  places  of 
hts  kingdom  where  the  Weary  never  fail  to  find  rest.  In  ten  minutes 
I  was  a  witness  to  the  extent  of  the  misery  I- was  to  endure  during 
a  whole  summer.  The  husband  began  to  smoke  with  all  his  might, 
regardless  of  every  thing  around,  even  the  spittoon ;  the  wife  talxed 
loudly  to  the  mistress  about  the  accommodations,  and  what  she  should 
require ;  how  hisr  own  apartment  was  to  be  kept,  when  the  children 
were  to  have  their  meals,  and  whether  there  were  in  the  house  other 
children  with  whom  she  could  venture  to  permit  her  own  to  asso- 
ciate. Meanwhile  the  littld  darlings  set  out  on  a  pleasure  eibcnrsion 
in  the  go-cart,  which  rattled  over  the  piaxza  with  the  rumbling  of 
an  earthquake;  the  rocking-horse  was  put  to  his  utmost  speed, 
while  the  dog,  finding  by  the  smell  that  I  was  not  one  of  the  family, 
commenced  a  bark  of  disappointment  that  caused  an  uproar  greater 
than  I  can  describe. 

*  Here  vras  a  situation,  neither  delicate  nor  critical,  but  absolutely 
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diBheartening  to  a  quietly-disposed  man,  who  had,  as  he  thought, 
secured  to  himself  a  retired  spot  in  which  to  be  alone,  enjoying  the 
tranqoil  pleasure  of  country  life.  How  did  I  mourn  that  there  ex- 
isted in  the  world  highly  respectable  families  with  several  delightful 
children,  go-carts,  rocking-horses  and  pet  dogs,  all  let  loose  at  once 
to  disturb  my  repose.  I  almost  sighed  for  Broadway,  its  dust,  filth, 
and  the  perpetual  rolling  of  wagons  and  omnibusses;  yet  what 
could  I  do  1  It  would  give  me  a  world  of  trouble  to  find  other 
lodgings ;  and  if  I  did,  it  was  far  from  being  certain  that  I  should 
fiire  better,  for  there  are  '  highly  respectable  families,  with  fine  chil- 
dren,' wherever  you  go.  I  suboiitted  ;  yet  if  there  was  enjoyment 
in  this  summer  abode,  the  largest  portion  of  it  fell  to  the  share  of 
my  companions, . 

'  This  narrative  of  vexations  may  take  from  you  a  desire  to  pass 
your  summer  hours  in  the  country  ;  yet  if  you  have  a  philosophic 
turn  of  mind,  and  feel  disposed  to  draw  amusements  from  the  oddi- 
ties of  mankind,  a  temporary  sojourn  such  as  I  have  described  will 
ofier  many  subjects  of  amusement.  You  see  many  people  in  their 
undressed  habits ;  some  who  are  little,  trying  to  be  big ;  some  who 
are  intended  by  nature  to  be  matter-of-fact  folks,  endeavoring  to  get 
up  sentimentality ;  and  in  the  midst  of  all,  a  great  bustle  where 
there  should  be  neither  noise  nor  confusion.  Nothing  can  be  more 
diverting  than  the  commotion  raised  in  the  morning,  when  the  male 
portion  of  the  company  depart  for  their  occupations  in  town.  You 
hear  a  delicate  voice  from  the  balcony :  '  Brother  Alonso,  do  n't  for- 
get the  gilt-edge  paper,  the  eau-de-cologne  vnUer,  and  the  Knicker- 
bocker ;*  *  Billings,  look  out  for  the  Great  Western,  and  bring  all 
the  newspapers,'  cries  a  hoarse-toned  gentleman  in  the  piazza ; 
while  just  as  another  gentleman  is  lea  vine  the  gate,  a  scream  is 
heard  from  one  of  the  mamma's,  '  Mr.  Underbrush,  remember  the 
castor-oil  for  the  baby.' 

*  I  once  did  have  a  season  of  tranquillity,  when  a  Worthy  couple 
came  in  my  way  who  were  bent  upon  enjoying  themselves  by  living^ 
at  their  ease  and  mingling  with  good  society.  «  The  gentleman  was 
a  retired  butcher,  who  had  amassed  a  pretty  little  fortune,  which  he 
intended  should  bring  him  much  comfort;  the  lady  had  a  few  pre- 
tensions, having  moved  in  the  higher  circles  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  Upper  Bull's  Head.  Pride  will  ooze  lOut,  even  from  the  stall ; 
and  the  lady  sighed,  to  display  herself  in  a  more  elevated  sphere ; 
she  wished  to  change  her  town  residence  for  another  in  Washmgton- 
Square  or  Union^Place ;  but  above  all,  she  had  a  longing .  desire  to 
make  the  '  tower  of  Europe ;'  which  done,  she  intended  on  her  re- 
turn to  breakfast  at  ten  o'clock,  dine  at  five,  and  be  really  happy. 
The  husband,  being  exempt  from  these  aspirine  notions,  was  con- 
tented with  his  lot ;  and  coming  from  a  part'  of  the  country  called 
the  *  land  of  steady  habits,'  had  a  nasal  twang  to  his  voice,  and  for 
want  of  occupation,  had  fallen  into  a  devotional  frame  of  mind. 
He  had  not  his  wife's  desire  to  roam,  though  he  was  once  heard  to 
say  that  he  should  like  to  see  London,  which  he  was  told  was  a  very 
large  town,  and  terribly  thidcly-settled  about  t^e  '  Meetin*'houte  f 
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With  all  this,  Mr.  Fetlock  was  an  excellent  man ;  he  had  slaughtered 
all  his  passions,  and  his  character  was  composed  of  the  choicest 
cuts,  such  as  good  temper  and  hene  vole  nee.  With  these  people, 
and  only  with  these,  I  led  a  tranquil  life.' 

I  had  listened  with  patience  to  my  friend's  discourse,  which  I  con* 
fesa  sensibly  diminished  my  desire  to  go  to  the  country  for  the  sea- 
son. The  few  moments  of  comfort  which  he  had  secured  did  not 
seem  to  me  to  be  a  sufficient  compensation  for  the  pain  he  had  suf- 
fered ;  and  I  was  on  the  point  of  relinquishing  all  intention  of  chang- 
ing my  lodgings,  when  he  added : 

'  If  you  are  bentoipon  going  to  the  country,  and  want  to  be  tran- 
quil, I  advise  you  to  apply  to  the  proprietors  of  a  large  establish- 
ment, pleasantly  situated  on  the  Hudson  river,  about  twenty- five  or. 
thirty  miles  from  the  city.  It  is  a  stately  stone  edifice,  which,  though 
fiill  of  lodgers,  is  yet  perfectly  quiet,  being  conducted  on  an  im- 
proved system,  which  is  one  of  great  order.  The  inmates  are  far 
from  being  obtrusive ;  in  fact,  are  rather  taciturn ;  their  answers  to 
each  other  being  merely  yea  and  nay.  They  are  models  of  indus- 
try, devote  their  leisure  hours  to  works  of  public  utility  exclusively, 
renounce  amusements  of  every  kind,  so  that  they  give  neither  balls 
nor  soirees,  and  you  are  never  annoyed  by  children,  pet  dogs,  ^o- 
carts  or  rocking-horses.  The  apartments  are  furnished  in  the  plain- 
est manner^  and  are  kept  cool  by  being  excluded  from  external  air, 
so  debilitating  during  the  great  heats.  You  will  be  required  to  con- 
form to  the  established  style  of  living ;  you  cannot  have  partridges, 
quails,  canvass-back  ducks,  nor  any  of  the  delicacies  of  the  season, 
but  must  content  yourself  with  the  customary  food,  which  is  quite 
simple,  and  served  with  a  regularity  not  seen  in  other  houses.  Many 
people  hesitate  about  going,  inasmuch  as  constant  sameness  is  not 
pleasing ;  yet  when  once  there,  they  have  been  known  to  remain  a 
long  time ;  while  others,  who  after  a  certain  period  of  sojourn  have 
moved  away,  frei^uently  come  back  again,  and  pass  there  the  re- 
mainder of  their  lives.  The  manners  of  the  inmates  are  precise, 
but  being  known  to  all^  they  are  conformed  to.  For  instance,  if  a 
person  makes  them  a  visit,  they  seldom  or  never  return  the  call,  and 
the  visitant  is  never  offended  if  he  is  not  asked  to  remain  and  pass 
the  night.  This  is  an  abode  of  peace  and  tranquillity,  which  you  so 
much  desire,  and  in  which,  if  you  should  decide  to  locate  yourself, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  make  your  intentions  kno^vn  early,  as  several 
preliminary  measures  must  be.  taken  to  satisfy  the  scrupulous  pre- 
cision of  those  who  have  charge  of  the  dwelling.  I  recommend 
you  to  apply  to  some  gentleman  of  the  legal  profession  who  has  in- 
tercourse with  the  proprietors,  and  who  will  take  upon  himself  the 
labor  of  making  application ;  but  if  you  can  eet  one  of  the  judges 
to  say  a  few  words  by  way  of  stating  your  claims  and  qualifications, 
you  are  ^ure  of  gaining  admission  without  delay ;  and  Qnoe  vnthin 
the  walls,  so  many  ties  will  bind  you  to  the  place  that  it  will  require 
a  strong  effort  to  get  away.' 

Jhm-ToHt^JfUBiUh  dMoftkt  Mmm  \ 
Z9^l  oUggA :  Bagirm,  1909.      5 
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LAURALIK. 

Lighter  than  the  eunbeBin't  ny, 

Dawning  oh  the  ma, 
Gntcefo]  aa  a  moonlight  fay 
Was  she  who  won  all  hearts  away— 

Laueauk  ! 

TresBee  bright  of  golden  hair 

Flowing  wild  and  free, 
Down  her  cheek  beyond  eompare, 
Nettling  in  her  boaom  fair — 

Lauealib  ! 

By  the  heaven  within  h^r  eyee, 

Plainly  might  yon  aee, 
She  had  atolen  their  glorioue  dvea 
FVom  the  laughing  aommer  akiee— 

Laueaui  ! 

horn  beautiful  than  good  and  kind. 

Pure  as  snow  was  she, 
All  gentle  thooghts  dwelt  in  her  mind, 
By  innocence  uid  troth  refined  «-' 

Lauealie  { 

A  tall  knight  came,  with  bearing  bold. 

And  tender  tows  breathed  he; 
Alas!  a  tale  too  often  told, 
He  won  her  heart,  his  loye  waned  cold  — 

Laueaue  I 

He  broagfat  a  fair  and  haughty  bride 

F^m  o*er  the  sea, 
And  as  he  feasted  at  her  side, 
A  maiden  sought  his  feet  and  died  — 

Laueaue  ! 

Now  doth  thebroken-l^earted  sleep 

Beneath  th»  linden  tree ; 
Abore  the  sod  the  wild  Ti&ee  creep. 
And  maidens  feek  the  spot  to  weep : 

Laueaue! 

But  Ae,  the  false  one !  knows  not  rest, 

Dishonor'd  now  is  he : 
His  faithless  bride  has  left  his  breast ; 
Oh !  well  are  all  thy  wrongs  <edresaed, 

Laueaue! 

A  maniac  wild,  he  smiles  no  more,  _ 

But  wanders  by  the  sea. 
And  mutters  'mid  the  tempest's  roar 
The  name  he  tnces  on  the  shore  — 

LaUEAUB  I  So«*il  VntuxM. 


Martk,  1817. 
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THE     EVERY-DAY     MAN. 


BT    C.    ■.     KUaKBAAUT. 


Op  all  things  on  this  earth,  toward  which  I  entertain  an  innate 
antipathy,  the  Every-Day  Man  o<;cupies  the  foremost  rank.  Never- 
theless in  my  description  of  the  species,  I  shall  treat  the  subject  with 
the  utmost  impartiality.  Let  no  one  expect,  however,  that  I  am 
going  to  say  any  thing  particular  about  him  ;  for  of  an  every-day 
man  nothing  particular  can  be  said,  except  that  there  is  nothing  par- 
ticular to  say  about  him. 

The  every-day  man  is  ordinarily  a  good  article  of  furniture;  indis- 
pensable in  a  iamily ;  a  useful  assistant  or  servant ;  a  pretty  fair 
business-man,  and  a  peaceful  citizen.  From  this  the  reader  can  se^ 
that  I  am  not  blind  to  his  good  qualities,  and  that  I  am  consequently 
impartial. 

The  every-day  man  smokes  or  chews  a  great  deal,  but  without 
grace,  as  he  puffs  and  expectorates  continually.  Nothing  he  dislikes 
more  than  to  be  compelled  to  dine  scantily  or  badly.  Eating  and 
drinking  form  the  principal  objects  of  his  life.  He  believes  whatever 
suits  him  best.  He  is  never  in  doubt.  He  is  not  always  supersti- 
tious, yet  u  usually  nervous  in  the  dark,  although  he  ought  to  be  at 
home  there,  as  he  never  can  see  very  clear.  On  the  whole,  he  is  more 
cowardly  than  brave.  He  never  marries  from  love,  though  some- 
times from  moderate  liking.  If  marriage  is  spoken  of,  or  a  bride 
mentioned,  his  first  question  is  :  '  Has  she  money  V  He  does  not 
despise  frivolous  women,  but  laughs  at  love,  which  he  only  knows 
from  borrowed  novels^  Books  are  indifferent  to  him  ;  he  buys  none, 
or  at  least  very  few,  and  these  he  rarely  reads.  If  he  takes  up  a 
book  at  all,  he  selects  a  loose  one  or  a  foolish  one.  Anecdotes,  rob- 
ber, pirate,  ghost  and  murder-novels  are  his  delight ;  poems  his 
horror.  The  preface  he  invariably  skips ;  in  fact  ne  omits  every- 
thing which  requires  thought.  He  objects  to  arguments  about 
authors  or  books,  and  usually  gives  his  judgment  of  them  in  a  single 
phrase  or  pantomime.  He  either  laughs,  sneers,  shrugs  his  shoulders, 
or  shakes  his  head;  or  he  says,  'pshaw!'  'ridiculous!'  'stuff!' 
<  nonsense  !'  '  trash !  '  pretty  good,' '  passable ;'  or  he  looks  digni- 
fied and  says :  '  Well,  the  man  might  have  spent  his  time  better  tiban 
in  book-making.' 

The  every-day  man  thinks  much  of  dress^  and  is  sometimes  adorned 
after  die  latest  fashion,  but  most  usually  is  a  year  behind-hand.  His 
knowledge  of  mankind  consists  in  his  knowledge  of  dress.  He  be- 
lieves every  one  to  be  fashionable ;  especially  he  believes  evciry  well- 
dressed  person  an  hosest,  distinguished,  important  and  great  man, 
until  he  can  feel,  see,  hear  and  taste  the  contrary ;  in  fact,  until  the 
truth  knocks  him  down.  He  possesses  small  acquirements,  but  just 
sufficient  for  whatever  may  be  his  trade  or  profieuision.    All  that  has 
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no  reference  to  that  is  unimportant  and  indifferent  to  him.  He  dis- 
cards every  thing  mental  and  intellectual.  If  you  speak  of  the 
stars  and  planets  in  his  presence,  he  plays  with  his  watch-key ; 
speak  to  him  of  art  or  artists,  and  he  will  hegin  to  rattle  the  small 
cnange  in  his  pocket.  He  likes  to  speak  of  the  weather,  the  mar- 
kets, of  family  affairs,  of  city  news,  of  business  matters,  and  also 
affects  old  *  Joe  Millers,*  of  which  he  always  has  two  or  three  on  hand 
for  every  auditor  he  can  get.  As  long  as  his  business  flourishes  he 
cares  little  or  nothing  for  politics. 

The  every-day  man  is  frequently  a  good  and  sometimes  a  pas- 
sionate whist-player.  Drinking  also  will  sometimes  become  a  habit 
with  him.  Nothing  else  can  excite  his  passion.  He  never  gets  in- 
spired, except  for  gain.  To  make  money  is  his  greatest  aim.  He 
indulges  in  music  and  the  play,  if  he  can  get  them  cheap,  or  for 
nothing.  Poets,  painters,  musicians,  sculptors  and  actors,  he  ranks 
Vith  jugglers,  rope-dancers,  showmen  and  organ-grinders.  He 
shows  no  taste  for  mental  pleasures ;  the  more  coarse,  sensual,  and 
cheap  they  are,  the  more  to  be  preferred.  He  is  a  great  stickler  for 
caste.  The  superiority  of  genius,  the  preference  given  to  talent,  is 
to  him  an  abuse,  a  revolt  against  Providence.  If  he  himself  be- 
longs to  an  aristocratic  circle,  (for  those  circles  are  great  hot-beds 
for  this  species)  he  is  unbearable  to  all  but  his  equals.  He  firmly 
believes  that  every  class  of  men  is  made  of  a  separate  material ;  a 
so-called  mes-alliance,  is  to  him  incomprehensible.  He  can  be  very 
condescending,  but  always  impresses  the  fact  of  his  condescension 
and  patronage  upon  those  who  chance  to  stand  a  step  below  him. 
Although  he  is  always  vulgar,  he  loves  to  be  considered  refined ; 
although  ignorant,  he  loves  to  be  believed  intelligent ;  since  these 
words  he  thinks  are  synonymous  with  aristocratic,  and  to  appear 
refined  he  oflen  does  more  than  agrees  with  his  inclination,  such  as 
patronizing  the  opera  and  concerts,  purchasing  valuable  works  of 
art,  and  inviting  men  of  letters  and  artists. 

In  his  youth  the  every-day  man  shows  no  especial  predilection  for 
any  particular  branch  of  knowledge  or  business ;  yet  he  is  mode- 
rately industrious.  His  parents  designate  his  future  calling.  As 
a  youth,  he  is  useful,  and  sometimes  dissipated,  according  to  cir^ 
cumstances.  As  a  mdn,  he  gains  a  fair  income,  is  a  punctual 
business  man,  and  frequently  a  good  reckoner.  In  age  he  is  talka- 
tive, and  loves  to  tetl  incidents  of  his  past '  every-day'  life.  Even  if 
he  possessed  inclinations  and  passions  in  his  youth,  he  has  never 
undergone  a  struggle  with  them.  He  never  dies  without  nmking  a 
will.  He  ofben  goes  to  church  and  judges  of  preachers  without 
understanding  their  sermons.  Religion,  on  the  whole,  is  very  in- 
different to  him,  although  he  does  not  admit  this,  but  has  learned 
his  prayers  and  responses  by  heart.  He  thinks  but  little ;  never 
'  bothers  his  brains  ;'  never  loses  his  senses,  if  he  has  any ;  sleeps 
well,  dreams  but  little,  and  is  not  absent-minded.  He  always  has 
a  number  of  cant  phrases  which  he  constantly  repeats.  He  smiles 
more  than  he  laugns,  as  it  appears  more  vnse.  He  never  weeps, 
except  in  company,  and  under  circumstances  when  he  thinks  it  is 
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expected  from  him.  He  is  an  innate  egotist.  His  favorite  proverbs 
are  '  Every  one  for  himself;'  '  Charity  begins  at  home  ;'  and  otbeni 
of  the  like  sorL  He  only  gives  presents  when  he  expects  presents 
in  return.  Upon  the  Mrhole,  his  own  advantage  decides  all  his  deeds 
and  actions.  He  abominates  fiuch  words  as  'common  good/ 
*  neighborly  love,' '  community/  *  self-sacrifice/  *  generosity/  '  libe- 
rality/ etc.  He  scarcely  admits  of  them  in  novels ;  in  practical  fife 
they  appear  absurd  and  ridiculous  to  him. 

Of  course  we  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  qualities  we  have  de- 
scribed are  always  found  together  in  an  every-day  man.  We  had 
the  entire  race  before  us,  as  we  also  have  in  the  following  species. 

The  very  opposite  of  the  6very-day  man  is  the  eccentric  genius. 
The  every-day  man  is  in  the  centre,  where  he  circulates,  and  which 
he  cannot  leave ;  the  eccentric  genius  is  outside  the  circle  —  passes 
around  it,  but  cannot  en^r.  The  every-day  man  is  the  sediment, 
the  eccentric  genius,  the  froth  of  the  human  race.  The  every-day 
man  does  not  even  interest  himself  in  that  upon  which  others  are 
enthusiastic ;  the  eccentrist  is  enthusiastic  upon  every  thing,  e^n  if 
it  does  not  interest  others.  The  first  is  a  materialist,  the  other  a 
visionary,  an  enthusiast.  The  eccentric  genius  looks  outward,  the 
other  examines  the  outside.  The  eccentrist  exaggerates,  the  other 
is  hard  to  convince.  What  the  eccentric  genius  -  designates  as 
'  divine/  '  glorious,'  '  magnificent,'  the  other  simply  alludes  to  as 
'stuff!'  The  eccentiist  gesticulates  much,  and  often  raises  his 
hands  above  his  head  ;  the  other  keeps  them  in  his  pockets*  The 
eccentrist  is  an  extravagant  flatterer;  the  every-day  man  a  cool 
slanderer.  The  eccentric  genius  never  awakes  from  his  inspira- 
tion ;  the  other  never  emerges  from  his  sobriety.  The  eccentrist 
resembles  counterfeit  champaigne ;  the  every-day  man  still  beer. 
The  one  is  all  flame ;  the  other  all  ashes.  The  eccentrist  walks 
upon  the  points  of  his  toes ;  the  other  upon  his  heels.  The  eccen- 
tric genius  wears  his  hat  upon  one  side  of  his  head ;  the  every-day 
man  covers  the  back  of  his  neck  with  it.  The  eccentric  genius  is  a 
point  of  exclamation ;  the  other  a  semi-colon.  The  eccentrist  can 
become  an  every-day  man,  but  the  latter  can  never  be  an  eccentrist. 
If  an  eccentric  genius  should  chance  to  read  this  article,  he  will 
probably  toss  his  head  back  at  the  end  of  every  paragraph,  and 
laugh  aloud.  But  should  an  every-day  man  accidentally  take  it  up, 
he  will  probably  read  a  few  lines,  throw  the  paper  down,  and  ask 
the  knowing  question  :  '  Ridiculous  !  can  the  writer  of  this  be  in 
his  senses  }' 
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BXTHAOTB    WUnU    THX    ▼tSZTOlW'    BQOK     AT    ST.     KKZ.B1I4. 

'  BoMSY  was  a  gentleman !  a  loldier  have  and  tnie ; 
But  Waxxiinnozi  did  wop  him  at  the  field  of  Waterioo !  '  amiTisasB. 

/• 

^  Bat  braver  itill,  and  better  far,  and  tougher  than  thoe-leather. 
Was  WABBmoTON !  a  eove  wot  could  have  wopp'd  'em  both  together !'    tavxh. 
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WA8HINOTON        IN        8WBPBN 


At  •  diaaar  siraa  taj  Xr.  Ho^aap.  ll»«  fofnar  mlairtax  to  |h«  Oomrt  «r  8««««a.  to  Stoakbolnu  en 
Obqsob  WAasiM  oToa'a  1Mitlx<>d*7,  m  toMt  wm  p>Topo««d  for  the  Father  of  hU  Coontary,  aooompaalod 
b7  the  ffollowlng  TertM.  eempoood  by  Blaliop  Waixik .  one  of  Bwodant  groatoat  dlTlSM  and  p4«ti, 
■ad  wbo  wu  one  of  tl&a  saooti  at  tliia  antartalamaat.  Tbay  arc  rtirtlngnt#had  in  tha  oilgtaal  fov  tiialr 
baautlfal  and  manly  spirit,  ao  dilZtevat  tnm.  tbe  empty  flattaxtee  wlik  which  the  poetry  of  thf  preeont 
day.  on  euah  oeeaaione,  abouBda.  Z  aay  *iB  tha  oriflaat,'  tot  if  the  maantng  be  eoaetlmee  obaeora^ 
and  the  rhyme  impaiCee^  all  faalti  mtut  be  atkilbated  to  the  translator,  not  to  tho  writer.  The 
tranalator  would  not  h«re  afetampkad  te  elothe  theea  llnea,  so  beantifal  la  tha  Swediah.  la  aa  Ba^Uah 
larb.  had  they  not  showa  thatthe  Swadea  are  aogwalBted  with  and  appraoiato  our  baiorad  WAaaxao- 
roati  eharaotar:  and  saoh  a  ttatteway  la  too  pleaaiag  to  an  Amarlean  la  a  far  oouatry.  to  allow  them 
to  remala  uDtraosUiad. 


Sw^i !  gnwp  thy  glaai !  fill  to  the  briiii» 

And  nog  it  Jninst  the  American's ; 
Prink  to  the  Father  of  hk  Land, 

The  braTe  old  foiuder  of  •  the  Unloii  ;* 
A*  high  in  honor'e  pantheon 

Aa  thoa  doet  place  thy  VAai  gnat» 
So  iU  as  high  hit  WAamfOToii  — 

And  pride  the  bceaats  of  both  dUate  I 


Oh,  lib^ity !  -*from  God's  heart  sent* 

Li  eveiy  hvman  being  to  nm. 
The  ocean  hath  to  thee  no  breadths 

The  earth  antipodes  hath  none ; 
Where'er  then  tift'st  the  champion's  aim, 

'Gainst  those  who  hnman  rights  oppress^ 
'  "nie  poise  beats  high,  the  sonl  grows  wann» 

Andthekmdciy  is— 'Viotmy!  Socoessf 


And  thon  it  was  whose  mighty  hand 

GaTe  hhn  the  title,  <  Ki^t  of  Right  ;* 
Who,  by  proud  tyrants'  oreithrow. 

Shed  round  Colnmbia  glory  bright. 
And  at  thy  call  with  ardor  burned; 

Came  —  smote  the  foe  —  then  to  the  Tale» 
With  Fabiah  lanr^  crowned,  returned ; 

CitiiMi  alffl -^  though  GeneiaL 


We  knew  fhU  well  by  his  accent, 

Tliat  thy  interpreter  he  was, 
When  he,  the  Royal  Frasident, 

To  his  free  people  gare  wise  laws. 
Lipeaoefiil  comisri,  in  like  mood. 

The  Sage  now  sat,  wiapp'd  in  his  mbOf 
Tlie  same  in  which  the  Hero  stood. 

At  TrsBton,  Ymklown,  <  Saratog*! 
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When  in  obliTion't  deep  emhrmoe» 

80  many  of  Fame's  bubUee  bunt. 
The  Iwtreof  a  princely  name, 

In  memor/s  itairy  vault  w  lost 
He  then,  erowned  by  the  oentorief*  piaiM, 

Among  the  iomioital  hoale.  AX  down. 
The  mighty  K1410,  without  a  oowt» 

Without  a  g^upd,  or  pompi  or  ciowq  ! 


Our  feeliagi  waadsr  V"^  dut. 

The  hero-graTe,*  where  he  doth  rait— 
No  wild  0owen  there  their  perfhme  shed, 

No  weeping  willow  moomfl  the  dead; 
Bat  zeal  for  freedom,  4aw  «nd  state, 

To  aU  the  world,  frienddiip^  and  luith. 
And  le^aey  of  perpetual  hate 

To  Tiolencey  alatery,  and  deceit ! 
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Hail,  PoCay !  dwu  aynph  reMrved, 
In  cluM  o*  tlM«,  what  crowd*  kae  swa 
PrM  o<MiaoA  MOM,  or  •lufc  oaorvod 

*IUiiC  heapi  o'  clav«rt.*  Boait*. 


The  poetry  of  the  last  century  naturally  resoIreB  itself  into  three 
grand  aivisions,  each  occupying  a  particular  epoch :  namely,  the 
Classical,  the  Pastoral,  and  the  r^atural. 

The  Classical  does  not  properly  belong  to  the  eigmeenth  century, 
but  was  continued,  or,  so  to  speak,  carried  over^  fi^m  the  ages  pre- 
cediag.  Those  were  the  times  when  the  tongues  of  Gbeece  and  of 
Rome  Were  the  Ternacular  languages  of  the  schools ;  when  men  of 
learning  wrote  familiar  letters  to  each  other,  and  even  conversed,  in 
Greek  and  Latin ;  when  no  work  on  science  or  literature  was  con- 
sidered worthy  of  notice  unless  it  appeared  in  a  Roman  dress ;  and 
When  no  poet  could  lay  claim  to  public  fator  until  he  had  first  writ- 
ten a  quantity  of  Latin  Terse,  or  translated  Homer,  or  Virgil,  or 
Horace,  or  Juvenal,  or  Orid. 

Although  this  fondness  for  the  classics  was  certainly  carried  to  a 
ridiculous  excess,  it  was  not  wholly  without  its  advantages.  It 
Bnked  the  learned  men  of  different  countries  more  closely  togrether^ 
and  enabled  them  to  hold  agreeable  intercourse,  although  they 
might  be  ignorant  of  each  bthers'  language.  It  likewise  empow- 
ered the  man  of  learning,  wfaaterer  might  be  his  nation,  to  hold 
professorships  in .  any  collegia,  whether  in  Germany,  Italy,  France^ 
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or  England.  In  the  year  1570,  Edmund  Hay,  a  Scottish  Jesuit, 
was  a  professor  of  theology  in  the  university  of  Paris ;  not  to  men- 
tion any  other  instance. 

By  degrees,  however,  the  classical  fever  died  aw^y.  Learning, 
as  it  was  diffused  over  a  wider  surface,  gradually  became  less  pro- 
found. The  vernacular  languages  of  the  different  nations  began  to 
be  more  extensively  cultivated,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
matly  improved.  Translations  from  the  ancients  went  out  of 
feshion,  and  original  composition  resumed  its  legitimate  station. 

And  then  it  was  that  the  age  of  pastoral  poetry  began  in  Eng- 
land. It  is  true,  many  poets,  since  the  days  of  Sponsor  and  Sir 
Philip  Sydney,  had  occasionally  employed  their  powers  on  this 
kind  of  coniposition.  We  see  some  glimpses  of  it  in  Shakspeare's 
*  Winter's  Tale'  and  *  As  You  Like  It,'  but  with  a  world  of  more 
naturalness  than  properly  belongs  to  the  pastoral  style.  Fletcher 
wrote  a  pastoral  drama,  called  the  '  Faithful  Shepherdess  ,*'  Mil- 
ton's '  Lycidas'  is  a  pastoral  ;*  atid  many  other  poets  of  less  note 
amused  themselves  by  portraying  scenes  of  pastoral  simplicity 
and  perfect  innocence,  in  which  the  sole  business  of  life  was  Keep* 
ing  sheep  and  making  love.  But  it  was  not  until  the  period  t)f 
which  we  speak,  that  is,  in  the  early  part  of  the  eighteenth  oentiiky, 
that  the  reign  of  pastoral  poetry  began  in  good  earnest. 

Whethek-  it  was  owing  to  the  fine  translations  of  Virgil's  Eclogues 
and  Theocritus'  Idylls,  which  had  lately  been  made, into  the  Eng 
lish  language,  or  whether  it  proceeded  from  some  other  cause,  1 
know  not ;  but  on  a  sudden,  the  whole  litei*ary  world,,  in  England, 
(as  well  as  in  some  other  countries,)  became  infected  widi  a  strange 
desire  to  write  pastoral  poetry.  For  more  than  the  third  part  of  a 
century,  nothing  was  to  be  heard  but  the  sound  of  purling  brooks 
and  rustic  pipes  :  nothing  to  be  seen  but  shepherds  and  shepherd- 
esses, lying  upon  banks  of  flowers  and  dying  of  love  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  while  such  vast  numbers  of  flocks  of  sheep  sprung  up  on 
every  side,  as  must  have  increased  the  growth  of  British  wools  to  a 
prodigious  extent  Every  wit  became  a  Theocritus  ;  every  lady  a 
i'astorella.  The  exquisite  *  young  man  upon  town,'  who  would 
have  turned  up  his  delicate  nose  at  sight  oi  a  real  shepherd,  and 
saluted  him  with  the  euphonious  epithets  of  '  clod-pool,'  or  '  coun- 
try bumpkin,'  yet  scrupled  not  to  call  himself  a  rustic  swain,  and 
'  babbled  of  gi-een  fields,'  and  of  flowers,  and  crooks,  and  little 
dogs,  and  lovely  shepherdesses.  The  elegant  lady  of  fashion,  in 
her  stiff  hoop-petticoat  and  yard-high  head-dress,  sat  in  her  bour- 
doir,  surrounded  with  every  luxury,  singing  of  the  joys  of  rustic 
life,  weaving  imaginary  garlands  to  deck  ideal  crooks,  and  prat- 
tling soft  nonsense  to  the  '  little  lambs'  that  were  feeding  around 
her,  probably  on  the  huge  boquets  of  nondescript  flowers  that 
adorned  the  rich  carpet  of  her  apartment. 

*  *  Ltcidab,'  u  U  well  known,  is  a  monody  on  tbe  dMith  of  Miltoa't  friend  alid  eollflfe^ompanioB, 
Edwnrd  Kiof ;  and  it  b  not  a  little  ladieroiu,  Amid  the  aadnesa  of  the  subject,  and  the  pathetic  beanty 
of  the  poetry,  to  hear  the  (rare  and  etudioiu  leholar  telling  huw  he  aud  hii  ftiend  'drore  their  floeka 
aSeld,'  and  tended  them  in  company, '  batteniof  them  with  the  fresh  dews  of  nif  ht,'  whea  they  were 
•utdeato  tofet^Mr  at  Cambridge ! 
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Had  the  mania  been  confined  to  such  as  these,  it  would  not  have 
been  of  much  consequence ;  but  there  were  many  poets  —  real 
poets  —  who  suffered  themselves  to  be  drawn  away  by  it;  or,  per- 
paps,  we  should  rather  say,  who' were  themselves  the  originators  of 
it.  Thomson,  the  delighnul  poet  of  the  Seasons,  seduced  by  the 
prevailing  fashion,  wrotep^atorals.*  Lord  Lyttleton, the  generous 
and  amiable  friend  of  Thomson,  wrote  pastorals.  Pope,  (though 
't  was,  it  is  true,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,)  wrote  pastorals.  Collins, 
Gay,  Warton,  wrote  pastorals.  And  Shenstone,  of  whom  it  was 
said,  in  the  Marquis  of  Ermenonville'd  famous  epitaph  : 

*  BxNBATH  this  plaiD  itona 
-    |«iwWii.LXAM8lijBNiTOirs; 
Ajpoet  nirai 
Who  wro(«orthiiig«;iittbrat,' 

too  oft^n  veiled  his  things  natural  under  such  a  mass  of  artificial 
(t.  e.  pastoral)  imagery,  as  almost  entirely  to  destroy  their  charm. 

As  if  this  was  not  enough,  Hannah  Mtore^  the  sensible^  the 
strong-minded,  the  energetic  Hannah  More,  made  her  first  appear- 
ance, in  1762,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  as  the  author  of  a  pastoral 
drama.  Tet  even  at  this  early  age»  the  benevolent  disposition  of 
this  admirable  woman  was  visible  ;  for  '  The  Search  After  Happi- 
ne88,'^was  written  to  supply  the  place  of  those  plays,  an4  portions 
of  plays,  too  often  of  a  Gcentious  chai^cter,  wont  to  be  performed 
by  young  ladies  in  boarding-schools.  That  she  did  not  succeed  in 
her  design,  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  Hannah  More,  though  bom 
to  be  the  benefactress  of  her  race,  was  not  *  bom  a  poet.'  Her 
poetry  is  of  the  same  dull,  cold,  stately,  pompous  school  as  that  of 
her  friend  and  literary  admirer,  Efr.  Johnson.  It  is  deficient  %i  the 
true  elements  of  poetry.  It  want6  fire,  energy,  imagination,  pas- 
sion. Had  she  written  nothing  but  verse,  she  would  long  ago  have 
been  forgotten ;  but  fortunately  for  the  world,  she  discovered,  be- 
fore it  was  too  late,  that  prose  was  her  forte.  It  is  in  prose  that 
she  excels,  and  on  her  prose  that  her  fame  is  built,  With  a  solidity 
which  will  withstand  the  shock  of  ages. 

But  what  has  all  this  to  do  with  pastoral  poetry  ?  w6  are  digress- 
ing^.    Iteveyums  d  nos  mouUms. 

One  of  the  most  absurd  things  connected  with  this  species  of  vm- 
ting,  was  the  high-fiown  and  ridiculous  nomenclature  adopted  in  it. 
Oh!  how  our  soul  loathes  the  Damons,  and  Strephons,  and  Cory- 
dons,  the  Flavias,  and  Delias*  and  Sylvias,  and  Chloes,  and  Phil- 
lises,  with  which  it  abounded.  In  reading  any  of  the  poetry  of  this 
period,  we  always  look  ahead  with  a  jealous  eye ;  and  if  we  spy 
any  of  these  idiotical  names  disfiguring  the  page,  we  incontinently 
turn  to  the  next  one.  The  strange  incongmity  of  introducing  such 
names  into  descriptions  of  English  pastoral  life,  in  conjunction  with 
those  of  Windsor,  Grantham,  Thames^  &;c.,  does  not  seem  to  have 
struck  any  on6. 

*  I  AM  aware  that,  itrictly  ipeaking.  the  'Beasoas'  tbemaelTei^  bm  well  at  S^iNSTONs'a  '  Villafe 
Sekool-Miatfaaa,'  are  Idvlla  er  Pastorals ;  bot  they  do  not  belong  to  the  elan  of  which  I  am  ipeek- 
jjiff.  Thflj  are  imtoral  deUneatloiw  of  Nature ^  hence  their  *  ne?er-endinf ,  BtiU-beginJiinc'  eharqi. 
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The  plan  of  the  English  pastoral  was  always  mncb  thq  same,  and 
the  theme  invariably  love.  Shepherds  lying  by  the  sides  of  nvers, 
playing  on  oaten  pipes,  or  singing  in  courtly  strains,  the  praises  of 
their  mistresses,  lamenting  or  rejoicing,  according  as  hope  or  de- 
spair prevailed ;  beautiful  nymphs,  bathing  in  limpid  waters,  or 
reclining  under  verdant  trees;  crooks  garlanded  with  flowers, 
streams  standing  still  to  sympathize  with  human  solrow,  skies  ever 
pure  and  radiant,  smiling  with  perpetual  summer;  these  were  the 
themes,  forced  and  unnatural,  cold  and  heartless,  which  for  so  long 
a  time  occupied  the  places  which  true  feeling,  genuine  passidn,  and 
lofty  sentiment  ought  to  have  held. 

(xay  alone,  of  all  the  poets  of  that  period,  seetns  to  have  had  a 
proper  idea  of  what  an  English  pastoral  ought  to  be.  His  charac- 
ters are  real  rustics  ;  and  his  '  Shepherd's  We^k,'  though  originally 
written  to  ridicule  the  pastorals  of  a  contemporary,  is  still  prized 
for  its  correct  though  somewhat  coarse  pictures  of  low  country  life. 
He  tells  us  himself,  in  his  address  to  the  reader,  that  we  '  will  not 
find  his  shepherdesses  idly  piping  on  oaten  reeds,  but  milking  the 
kine  ;  or,  if  ^e  hogs  are  astray,  driving  them  to  their  styes.  -My 
shepherd,*  he  contmues«  '  gathereth  no  nosegays  but  what  are  the 
growth  of  our  own  fields;  he  sleepeth  not  under  myrtle  shades,  but 
under  a  hedge  ;  nor  doth  he  vigilantly  defend  his  flock  from  wolves, 
because  there  are  none.''  His  picture  of  the  country-ballad  singer 
is,  we  think,  excellent.  Bowzybeus,  a  tipsy  ballad-singer,  who,  we 
are  told, 

— ^  *  could  twaotlf  •isf , 
Or  with  the  rotiiMd  bow  tornont  too  ttriaf  i* 

is  found  asleep  by  a  troop  of  country  lads  and  lasses,  laughing  and 
romping,  as  lads  and  lasses  wont  to  do.  With  tnuch  noise  and  mer- 
riment they  call  on  him  to  awake  and  give  them  a  song.  .  One  fro- 
licsome damsel  steps  forward,  and 

-  -—  ktuw  with  afliAekiiif  lipt  the  uorisg  loat ; 

another  tickles  his  nose  with  a  straw ;  and  after  a  while,  he  awakes, 
and  sings  them  a  succession  of  songs,  well  calculated  to  please  such 
tastes  as  theirs.     The  conclusion  of  this  scene  is  admiranly  hit  o£ 

*  His  carols  ceaied^  the  lifteoing  maidt  aad  swaiiif 
Seom  ttill  to  h«or  aoao  imporfbet  ■tnuat. 
Sudden  he  rose,  and  aa  he  reels  iloof , 
Swear*  kiasee  aweet  should  well  reward  hia'aonc. 
The  damaela  laoghing  flj :  the  fiddj  down 
Af  ain  upon  a  wbeat-ahoaf  liaks  adown ; 
The  power  that  gnards  the  dmak  hia  aleep  atteada. 
Till  ruddy, like  hia  Ihoe,  the  sun  deaoeads.' 

Very  different  from  this,  however,  were  the  Pastorals  of  Gay's 
contemporaries. 

Pope  wrote  four,  descriptive  of  the  four  seasons.  And  certainly, 
when  we  consider  them  as  the  work  of  a  boy  of  sixteen,  we  are 
bound  to  admire  them  ;  but  we  cannot  help  exclaiming :  <  Pity  he 
did  not  choose  a  better  theme.'  In  the  first  Pastoral,  two  shepherds* 
Daphnis  and  Strephon,  after  leading  out  their  flocks  on  Windsor's 
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blissful  plain,'  sit  down  to  compete  with  each,  other  who  shall  sing 
the  best  song  in  praise  of  his  mistress,  the  one  staking  a  lamb,  the 
other  a  bowl  o£  delicate  workmanship  ;  and  Damon,  another  shep- 
herd, is  appointed  umpire.     Strephon  then  commences  thus  : 

*IiV8PiRS  me,  PHonus  1  in  mj  DcLtA's  praUe, 
With  Waixck'*  ■Craius,  or  Q^AimLLK'*  aipTinf  Uys  I 
A  wnOk'WkiU  M2  •hall  at  Tour  olUn  Itaod; 
Which  thratto  ft  flyht,  aad  apttraB  th«  rlalnf  aand.' 

The  idea  of  an  English  peasant  offering  a  sacriiice  to  Apollo;  is 
too  ludicrous.  Daphnis  answers  in  the  same  strain,  and  the  contest 
continues  for  some  time  r  till  at  last  Damon  exclaims : 

*CxAaB  to  contend;  for, PAPHinl,  I  decree 
The  ho^  to  Strxpson,  and  the  lenb  to  thee. 
Bleat  awaina,  whose  njmphs  in  every  grace  excel ! 
Bleat  nyinpha,  whoee  siraina  thoae  gmcea  ainf^ao  welt !  * 

In  Pastoral  IL,  Alexis, '  a  shepherd  boy,'  is  heard  lamenting  the 
pangs  of  hopeless  love^  From  the  similarity  of  the  name,  as  well 
as  from  the  nrst  line  of  the  poem,  we  suspect  th^  boy-poet  himself 
is  here  shadowed  forth.     It  begins  thus : 

.   *A  i8SFB«M}*a  bqf,heaeeka  BobetCfrnaiiM, 
Led  fbrth  hia  flockaftlong  the  ailTer  ThftBle, 
Where  daaeinc  avi^ama  on  the  watera  pli^ed 
And  terdant  aUera  ftmned  n  quiveriiif  Made. 
Soft  aa  he  moarbed  the  atreaMS  forgot  to  flow  ~—  * 

There  !  that 's  enough  !  that 's  quite  sufficient !  '  Soft  as  he 
mourned,  the  streams  forgot  to  flow  !' 

Lord  Lyttleton,  th^  courtly  and  accomplished  Lord  Lyttleton, 
wrote  a  Pastoral  Poem,  in  four  Eclogues,  entitled  '  The  Progress 
of  Love.'  It  is  (it  must  be  owned)  a  fine  poem,  and  contains  some 
beautiful  descriptions  ;*  but  it  differs  nothing  in  character  from  those 
already  described,  and  is  disfigured  by  simUar  incongruities.  The 
hero  thus  describes  .his  first  meeting  with  the  object  of  his  affection : 

* Wasft*  yaoAw  llaea  eenapire  to  4bm  a  ahade, 
Theae  eyoa  firat  gazed  npon  the  charmiog  maid ; 
There  ahe  appeared,  on  that  anapicioua  miy, 
When  awftina  their  aportira  rtlaa  to  Baochob  paj.* 

This  would  lead  us  to  think  that  the  scene  lay  in  Thessaly  or  Ar* 
cadia,  in  ancient  times ;  but  on  the  next  page  Damon  makes  her  a 
present  of  a  Canary-^rdf  and  the  illusion  is  at  once  dispelled. 

Shenstone  was  an^  English  country  gentleman,  ieind  as  such,  en- 
joyed opportunities  of  observing  rural  life  which  were  denied  to 

*  For  inatalioe : 
*  Oir  a  romantic  mountain'*  ^ry  head 
nVhile  browsing  goaU  at  eaae  aroond  hiv  fed.) 
Anxious  he  lay; 


The  Tale  beneath  a  pleating  prospect  yields 
•Of  rerdant  meads  aad  cnUiTated  fielda ) 
Thfoingh  theae  a  river  rolla  ita  winding  flood, 


Adomad  with  rarioas  tufts  of  rising  wood; 
Hare  half  conceal^  in  trees  a  cottage  stands, 
A  castle  there  the  openinc  plain  commands, 
B^ood,  a  town  of  glittering  st>ires  is  crowned 
Ami  distaDt  Mil*  the  wide  horizoo  boaad.* 
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^e  poets  of  the  court  and  the  city.  Yet  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
improved  them ;  for  his  Pastoral  Poetry  differs  from  that  of  the 
rest,  only  in  its  being  chiefly  written*  in  the  elegiac  strain,  and  in  his 
being  himself  '  the  hero  of  his  story,'  his  Delias,  Celias>  etc.,  etc., 
being  his  own  mistresses,  real  or  imagined. 

It  is  marked  by  the  same  affected  sensibility,  the  same  artificial 
view  of  nature,  the  same  vapid  and  uninteresting  tameness.  With 
all  this,  however^  Shenstone  is  a  delightful  poet,  and  never  failed  to 
please  when  he  chose  to  array  his  thoughts  in  the  chaste  language 
of  genuine  feeling,  as  in  .his  *  Village  School-mistress,'  and  lus  ex- 
quisite *•  Ode  on  Rural  Elegance.'  Nothing  can  exceed  the  grace- 
Ril  beauty  and  unafiected  elegance  oi  the  latter,  from  which,  though 
foreign  to  our  subject,  we  are  tempted  to  make  a  short  extract : 

'  Sbabcb  but  the  fsrdsn,  or  th«  wood, 

L^t  yon  admired  carnation  own 
Not  all  was  made  for  raiment,  or  for  fbod. 

Not  all  for  needful  um  alone ; 
There,  while  the  aeede  of  future  bloMonu  dwell, 

T  ia  colored  for  the  lifht,  perAim'ed  to  pleaio  the  smell. 

*  Why  knowi  the  nightingale  to  eing  f 

Why  ilbwt  the  pine's  nectareons  Juice  f 
Why  sbinee  with  paint  the  linnet's  wing  f 

For  sustenance  alone  ^  for  use  f 
For  preeerration  t    Every  sphere 

Shall  make  Aur  pleasure's  righcAil  claim  appear. 
And  sure  there  seem,  of  human-kind, 

SouM  bom  to  shun  the  eolemp  stcilb ; 
Some  for  amusiTo  teaks  designed, 

To  soothe  the  certain  UJs  of  life' ; 
Grace  its  lone  rales  with  many  a  budding  roee. 

New  founu  of  bliss  disclosoi 
Call  forth  refreshing  shades,  and  decorate  repose.' 

* 

Is  not  that  beautiful,  and  just,  and  true  1  Instances  might  be 
multiplied  to  show  the  absurdity  of  the  pastoral  style,  but 

*  What  should  you  need  of  more  1 
Tea,  or  so  qmny?    What  heed  one  f 

But  there  was  another  species  of  pastoral  poetry,  which  we  must 
by  no  means  pass  over — namely,  pastoral  songs;  the  composition, 
not  of  real  poets,  but  of  that  crowd  of  poetasters  who  always  fol- 
low in  their  wake^  and  imitate  their  style,  whate^ver  it  may  be.  O ! 
the  surpassing  insipidity,  the  inexpressible  inanity  of  those  Songs, 
which  the  fair  ladies  of  the  times  of  George  the  First  and  his  suc- 
cessor were  wont  to  trill  forth,  to  the  accompaniment  of  the  jingling 
spinet  or  twanging  arch-lute.    Here  is  a  fair  specimen  : 

'Sat,  have  you  eeen  m  Ajubil, 

The  Caledonian  maid  t 
Oft  hetrd  Che  youths  of  Scotia  tell 

Where  Ababbl  is  str^ed  9 
The  damsel  is  of  aagel  mien, 

WiA  sad  and  downcast  eyes} 
The  shepherds  call  her  Sorrow's  Qneen, 

So  pensively  ahe  sighs.' 

Another  of  these  dulcet  ditties  treats  of  a  shepherd  who  retired 
to  a  lone  vale,  and  there  '  sung  his  loves,  evening  and  mom :' 


*  Hs  snnf  with  so  sweet  and  enchanting  a  soind, 
That  sylTaas  and  dairies  unseen  danced  anmad.' 
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We  could  instance  othera,  but  by  this  time  the  reader  is  tired,  and    • 
so  are  we. 

The  sickly  glare  which  had  so  long  lighted  the  literary  world 
began  at  length  to  fade  away,  and  the  bright'  beams  of  truth  and 
nature  once  more  broke  forth  with  glorious  effulgence ;  and  that 
period  commenced,  which,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  we  have 
styled  the  Natural;  at  the  head  of  which  stands  Cowper,  the  sweet 
poet  of  feeling  and  religious  truth,  and  Bums,  the  bard  of  Nature's 
own  creation.  The  advent  of  this  era,  (which,  with  a  few  intermis- 
sions, has  continued  to  our  own  day,),  was  like  the  resumption  by 
the  human  frame  of  its  natural  and  healthful  action,  after  a  long 
course  of  powerful  and  enervating  stimulants,  to  which  the  vitiated 
taste  and  artificial  literature  of  the  former  ages  might  not  unaptly 
he  compared. 

Of  the  pastoral  poetry  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  we  wiU  not 
presume  to  speak ;  with  the  pastoral  poetry  of  Italy  and  Germany 
we  are  not  acquainted ;  but  from  the  English  pastoral  poetry  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  O,  Apollo !  O,  Minerva  !  O,  all  ye  patrons 
of  good  taste  and  common  sense,  protect  us  !  lot*. 


THE        BBAUTirUL. 


We  fetidly  love  the  Beautiful, 

All  joyous  things  and  fair, 
By  instinct,  as  the  wild-bee  loves 

The  fragrant  Summer  air ! 
We  deariy  love  the  Beautiful, 

Where'er  her  form  is  seen, 
Upon  the  painted  sunset  skies, 

Or  in  the  wild-wood  green. 


We  love  —  we  fondly,  deariy  love, 

The  Beautiful  and  Bright, 
And  turn  toward  it,  as  the  flower 

Turns  toward  the  source  of  light^ 
Whether  on  maiden's  cheek  it  glows, 

Or  sits  by  murmuring  rill, 
Or  blushes  on  the  opening  rose. 

We  dearly  love  it  stUl. 


Is  there  a  heart  that  never  lov'd 
The  Beautiful  and  Bright? 

That  never  thrilled  when  from  above 
The  guttering  lamps  of  night 

Were  looking  down,  like  angel  eyes, 
Upon  this  world  of  care  7 

That  heart  to  Heaven  ne'er  will  rise ) 

ThIKB    is  no  TEAVnC  TBXRC! 
VOL.   XXX.  10 
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TmAVBLATXS      V  B  0 1C      THB     aWSSXaS     OV     T  Jl  a  M  a  R  :      ax      H.      W.      BZ.X^8WOBTB.      B8Q. 


Whbn  grlares  the  hot  son  on  the  Nile's  parched  8hore« 

And  the  crisped  palm-tree  scatters  its  cool  shade  no  more, 

Like  an  army  assemhling  we  hurry  us  forth, 

Seeking^  out  our  sweet  home-land,  the  North,  the  bright  Nokth  ! 


Then  a&r  down  beneath  us  lies  stretched  like  a  grave 
The  green  smiling  earth  and  the  Une  crested  wave, 
Where  the  storms  of  each  day  their  wild  psstime  renew. 
As  we  glide  swift  above  them  through  HesTen's  clear  blue. 


There  lies  a  bright  mead  near  a  hifh  mountain's  crest. 
Where  we  halt  our  tired  legion,  and  build  the  soft  nest ; 
Where  we  watch  the  dear  young  from  white  egg  bursting  forth, 
'Neath  the  mid-summer's  sun,  that  ne'er  sets  in  the  North. 


Through  the  vales  there  comes  peering  no  rude  hunter's  glanoe. 
Where  the  golden-winged  Elves  meet  each  Eve  in  the  dance ; 
Where  the  green^manUed  wood-nymph  walks  out  in  the  light, 
And  the  mountain  Troll  hammers  his  gold  through  the  night.* 


But  when  <m  the  hill-top  stands  Vindsvale's  son,t 
And  shakes  from  his  cold  "Oring  the  light  snow-flake  down, 
When  the  frost-berry,  ripened,  drops  rod  to  the  mouth. 
And  the  timid  hare  whitens,t  then  seek  we  the  South  ! 


Thero  find  we  the  green  fields,  the  sun-lighted  path. 
And  the  shade  that  the  palm-tree  m  mid-winter  hath ; 
There  rest  we  awhile,  with  each  weary  wing  furled,  . 
As  we  sigh  and  long  after  our  dear  Northern  world. 

*  AuuvniKO  to  ancient  8etuidinn?ian  tndition«. 
tThe  Storm  or  Winter-bird. 

IThroafhovt  Sweden  tbi«  enimml  begini  to  chenge  ita  eolor  late  in  the  Fall,  and  beeomet  perftetly 
while  during  Winter. 
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A  VoTAOK  vr  rax  Ririm  Akakon.  inelndiDf  a  Raatdeno*  at  Para.    By  Wtllum  H.  Bdwasm. 
In  one  Tolume.  pp.  356.    N«w-York :  D.  AppurroM  and  Compaky. 

Thb  worit,  we  oannot  help  thinkingr,  mnet  have  been  raggeated  by  the  foretaste  of 
a  Tolnme,  deecriptiye  of  many  kindred  Icenes  embraced  in  this,  (and  adverted  to  as 
from  a  forth -coming  publication,  nnder^  title  almost  precisely  similar  to  the  one  which 
heads  this  notice,)  which  appeared  in  three  snccesriye  nnmben  of  this  Magazine,  a 
few  months  since.  The  yolume  from  which  those  extracts  were  made,  and  which 
werp  widely  copied  throughout  the  Union,  has  been  carefully  prepared  for  the  presi, 
and  has  receiyed  the  commendations  of  those  whose  critical  jodgments  are  as  un- 
questioned as  their  literary  reputations  are  exalted.  We  hope  before  long  to  announce 
its  publication  ;  and  in  the  meantime,  we  invite  attention  to  the  little  work  before  as, 
being  well  assured  that  its  records  of  adventure  will  increase  the  public  anxiety  to 
hear  more  of  a  region  so  untravelled,  through  the  medium  of  a  more  elaborate  and 
complete  work,  from  the  faithftd  pen  of  one  whose  avocations  while  in  that  country, 
and  longer  sojourn  there,  gave  him  superior  advantages  in  the  acquisition  of  entertain- 
nig  materiel  It  is  not  a  matter  of  surprise  to  our  author  alone,  (hat  those  who  live 
upon  the  excitement  of  seeing  and  telling  some  new  thing,  have  so  seldom  betaken 
themselves  to  our  southern  continent  *  Froinising  indeed  to  lovers  of  the  marvellous 
is  that  land,  where  the  highest  of  earth's  mountains  seek  her  brightest  skies,  as  though 
their  tall  peaks  sought  a  nearer  acquaintance  with  the  most  glorious  of  stars ;  where 
the  mightiest  of  rivers  roll  majestically  through  primeval  forests  of  boundless  extent, 
concealing,  yet  bringmg  forth  the  most  beautiful  and  varied  forms  of  animal  and 
vegetable  existence ;  where  Peruvian  gold  has  tempted,  and  Amazonian  women  have 
repulsed,  the  unprincipled  adventurer  ;  and  where  Jesuit  missionaries,  and  luckless 
traders,  have  fallen  victims  to  cannibal  Indians,  and  epicurean  anacondas.  With  a 
curiosity  excited  by  such  wonders,  and  heightened  by  the  graphic  illustrations  in 
school  geographies,  where  men  riding  rebellious  alligators  form  a  foro-ground  to  tigers 
bounding  over  tall  canes,  and  huge  snakes  embrace  whole  boats*  crews  in  their  amfde 
folds ;  the  writer  of  the  volume  under  notice  visited  Northern  Brazil,  and  ascended 
the  Amazon  to  a  higher  point,  he  believes,  than  any  American  had  ever  before  gone. 
As  an  amusement,  and  by  way  of  compensation  to  himself  for  the  absence  of  some 
of  the  monsters  which  did  not  meet  bis  curious  eye,  he  collected  as  many  specimens 
m  different  departments' of  Natural  History  as  were  in  his  power,  at  the  same  time 
chronicling  the  result  of  his  observations.  As  a  lover  of  Nature,  he  claims  to  have 
sought  her  in  some  of  her  most  secret  hiding-places,  and  from  these  comparatively 
unexplored  retreats  to  have  brought  the  little  which  she  deigned  to  reveal  to  him.' 
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The  Ibisb  Skbtoh  Book.    By  Mr.  Michael  Akoclo  Titmavsm,  aiithor  of  '  The  YeUowpliuh 
Correspondence.'    In  one  rolurae.    pp.  160.    Bbbfobd  aM>  Compaxt,  A«tor  Home. 

Wb  can  always  promise  to  any  one  who  opens  a  volume  of  ThackeraVs,  abtkn- 
dant  food  for  entertainment.  He  overflows  with  whimsical  humor ;  his  wit  is  son>e- 
times  inimitable  ;  he  sees  with  a  true  eye*  and  depicts  with  the  faithful  pencil  of  a 
painter ;  his  is  a  natural,  easy^  and  graceful  style ;  witliout  any  trick  to  excite 
ftttention,  but  only  a  jotting  down  of  thoughts,  fanciful,  sad  or  funny, '  as  they  shal' 
comen  mto  his  minde.'  Parts  of  '  YeUowpIusIi*  ace  so  dramatic  and  exciting,  that 
laugh  as  we  may  at  the  ridiculous  orthography  of  *  C&awlb,'  wo  cannot  avoid  being 
wonderfully  interested  by  the  movement  of  the  story.  The  <  Journey  from  Com- 
hill  to  Cairb,'  as  we  have  heretofore  shown,  is  rep\ete  with  graphic^descriptions ;  and 
the  reader  who  can  follow  our  author  in  his  eventful  narrative  of  a  journey  through 
the  highways  and  by-ways  of  the  Oreen  Isle,  without  being  iqterested,  abd  occa- 
sionally *  laughing  consumedly,'  has  not  so  much  in  common  with  us  as  we  could 
fUn  .wish  be  had,  for  his  own  sake.  We  have  space  but  for  one  scene-,  where  a 
■tockinglefli  Irish  giri,  *  Pso  of  limavaddy,'  evoked  the  aid  of  his  Muse.  He  has 
been  riding  ftom  Coleraine  to  Deny,  *  shivering  sad,  and  weary  of  soni  :* 


HoVNTAms  itretch'd  aronnd, 

Gioooiv  wu  their  tintinf , 
And  the  horae*«  hooA 

Made  a  dUual  clintiof  i 
Wind  upon  the  heath 

Howlinf  was  and  pipiSf ,  . 
Ob  the  heath  and  bog^ 

Black  with  many  a  snipe  in  \ 
*Mid  the  bogs  of  black, 

Silver  pools  were  flashing, 
Crows  upon  their  sides 

Fickuif  were  aad  splasUnr. 
Cockney  on  the  car 

OkMer  folds  hi«  plaidy 
Orumbling  at  the  road 

Leads  to  LimaTaddy. 

Through  the  crashing  woods 

▲atnmn  brawi'd  aad  blnsteHd, 
Tossing  ];ound  about 

Leaves  the  hue  of  mustard ; 
Tonder  lay  Lough  Foyle, 

Which  a  storm  was  whipplag, 
Covering  with  mist 

Lake,  and  shores,  and  skip- 
Up  and  down  the  hill         [plug, 

(Nothing  could  be  bolder,) 
Horse  went  with  a  raw, 

Bleeding  on  his  shoulder. 
•  Where  «re  horses  changed  V 

Said  I  to  the  laddy 
Driving  on  the  box:  ' 

*8ir,  at  Limavaddy.' 

Limavaddy's  inn*s 

But  a  humble  bait-ho«ae, 
Where  you  may  procure 

Whiskey  and  potatoes ; 
Landlord  at  the  door 

Gives  a  smiling  welcome 
To  the  shivering  wights 

Who  to  his  hotel  come. 
Landlady  within 

Siu  and  kniu  a  stocking. 
With  a  wary  foot 

Baby's  cradle  rocking. 


To  the  chimney  nook, 

Having  found  admittance. 
There  I  wstch  a  pup 

Placing  with  two  kittens; 
(Playmg  round  tho  fire, 

Which  of  blazing  turf  is, 
Roariogto  the  pot 

Which  bubbles  with  the  mur- 
And  the  cradled  babe     [phtes :) 

Fond  the  mother  nursed  it, 
Siogiog  it  a  sonfjf 

As  slie  twisu  the  worsted  I 

Upand  down  the  stair 

Two  more  young  ones  patter, 
(Twins  were  never  seen 

Dirtier  nor  fatter ;) 
Both  have  mottled  legs, 

Both  have  snubby  noses, 
Both  have — Here  the  host 

Kindly  iotcrposes : 
'Sure  you  uiuaI  bo  froze 

With  the  sleet  and  hail,  Sir, 
So  will  you  have  some  punch, 

Oi  will  you  have  some  ale, 
ISirr 
Prpseutly  a  nmid 

Enters  with  the  liquor, 
(Half  a  pint  of  ale 

Frothinq:  in  a  heaker) 
Gods  I  I  didn't  know 

What  my  beatio?  heart  meant, 
Hxbk's  selflthouzht 

Entered  the  apartraouU 
As  she  came  she  smiled. 

And  the  smile  bewitching, 
On  my  word  nml  honor 

Lighted  all  ibe  kitchen! 

With  a  curtsey  neat 
Grnetintr  the  dow  comer, 

Lovi-ly,  smilin;?  Peg 
OiTprii  me  tho  rummer ; 

But  my  trembling  hand 
Up  the  beaker  iill«d, 


And  the  glass  of  ale 

Every  drop  I  spilt  it : 
Spilt  it  every  drop 

(Dames,  who  read  my  volumas, 
Pardon  such  a  word,) 

On  my  what  d'ye  call  'ems !  ^ 

Witnessing  the  sight 

Of  that  dire  disasthr. 
Out  began  to  laugh 

Uissis,  maid,  and  master. 
Such  a  merry  peal 

'Specially  Miss  Pbo'i  was, 
(As  the  glass  of  ale 

Trickling  down  my  legs  was,) 
That  the  joy  Ail  sound 

Of  that  ringing  laughter 
Echoed  in  my  ears 

Many  a  long  day  aAar* 

Such  a  silver  peal  I 

In  the  meadows  Ibtentng, 
You  who  've  heard  the  beds 

Ringing  to  a  christening; 
You  whoever  heard 

Caradoki  pretty, 
Smiliog  like  an  angel 

Singing '  Giovinetti,* 
Fancy  Peoot's  laugh, 

d  w  eet,  and  clear,  and  cheerful. 
At  my  pantaloons 

With  balf-a-pint  of  beer  full  I 

When  thp  laugh  was  done 

pEo',  the  pretty  hussy, 
Moved  about  the  room 

Wonderfully  busy; 
Now  she  looks  to  see 

Jfthe  kettle  keep  hoc. 
Now  Mie  rubs  tho»pootts 

Now  she  cleans  the  tea-pot ; 
Now  she  sets  the  cups 

Trimly  and  secure 
Now  she  scours  a  pot 

And  so  it  was  I  <»ew  her. 
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Thua  it  wu  1  drew  her 

Scoariny  of  a  kettJ«, 
(Fkithf  her  blushing  eheekt 

Redde&'d  on  the  metal  0 
Ah !  bat  'tis  in  rain 

That  1  try  to  «hetch  it ; 
The  pot  perhap*  ia  like, 

Bat  PEOOT'a  face  i»  wretchedt 
No :  the  best  of  le«d, 


And  of  Indian  rubbert 
Novor  could  depict 
That  sweet  kettle>ftcrubber. 

See  hnr  as  she  aoores ! 

Scarce  the  ground  she  touches, 
Airy  as  a  fay, 

OraeefHl  as  a  duchess  ; 


Bare  lier  rounded  arm, 
.  Bare  her  little  leg  is, 
VE8TRI8  nerer  showed 

Ankles  iilte  to  Psgot'S  ; 
Braided  is  her  hair, 

Soft  her  look  and  modetti 
Slim  her  little  waiit 

Comfortably  boddieed. 


It  dioald  perhaps  be  explained,  that  there  io  an  illuetration  in  the  book  (and  a 
{reat  many  other  good  ones  besidee,  frmix  the  hand  of  the  author,)  of  the  fair  <  Pco 
of  limavaddy.'    Mr.  TrrMAMR  drawi  equally  well  with  pencil  and  pen* 


8haK8P<aiue*!i  Plats:  wttr  Rts  LiFR.  Illustrated  «ith  i<fhny  hundred  Wood-cnu;  executed  by 
H.  W.  llBwcT,  after  designs  by  Kknnt,  Mcaoows,  Harvxt.  and  others.  Edited  by  Uuliam  G. 
VsmpLANCK,  LL.  D.  With  critical  lutroductious,  Nuton,  etc.,  Original  aud  Selected.  In  three 
New- York:  HAtraa  and  CaoTHSU. 


Wb  promised  in  our  last  number  to  present  a  more  elaborate  notice  of  this  truly 
noble  work  than  we  were  then  enabled  to  do,  and  we  now  proceed  to  the  ful61ment 
of  our  pledge.  The  last  number  of  the  London  Quarferiy  Review  observes :  <  After 
all  the  assistanqe  that  SiiAXsrEABB  had  derived  fi'om  his  commentators,  it  was  yet 
undeniable  tfciat  much  remained  to  be  done  and  to  be  undone.  An  edition  was  wanted 
which,  preserving  what  was  good  in  the  old  editors,  aud  rejecting  what  was  worth- 
ier, should  reflect  the  knowledge  and  feeling  of  the  present  day.  Mr.  KNioirr  and 
Mr.  CoLLJER  have  contended  for  the  honor  of  supplying  the  deficiency,  and  have 
still,  it  must  be  confessed,  left  the  field  open  for  a  third  competitor.  The  labors  of 
both  these  gentlemen  are  useful  and  commendable ;  but  it  is  not  likely  nor  desirable 
that  either  one  editor  or  the  other  should  long  remain  a  standard  editor  of  Shaxs- 
piAas.'  It  may  be  justly  claimed  for  the  studiously  collated  and  admirably  prepared 
edition  before  us,  that  it  satisfactorily  supplies  the  desideratum  hinted  at  by  the  Quar- 
terly Review.  The  first  and  greatest  labor  of  the  Shaksperian  editor,  as  Mr.  Vsa- 
FLAJiCK  well  observes,  arises  from  the  various  readings  of  the  poet*s  text,  and  the 
alterations,  conjectured  and  controversies  of  critics  concerning  them ;  differences 
which  spring  from  a  variety  of  editions,  obvious  errors  of  the  press,  the  tastes  of  dif- 
ferent editors,  or  rather  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived,  etc.  The  text  of  the  present 
edition,  carefully  and  accurately  printed,  is  copied  from  the  late  edition  of  Collier, 
minutely  perused,  and  given  with  only  such  variations  as  a  full  examination  of  the 
evidence  as-  to  the  right  reading  suggested.  In  choosing  among  the  varying  readings, 
the  editor  has  departed  as  little  as  possible  from  the  older  text ;  so  that  many  of  the 
alterations  introduced  by  Stevens  and  Malonb  have  been  rejected,  with  as  little  hesi- 
tation as  many  of  them  had  been  previously  omitted  by  Knioiit  and  Colxjxr.  The 
alterations,  however,  which  were .  unquestionably  made  by  Smaksfeare  himself,  in 
the  revision  and  enlargement  of  several  of  his  plays,  have  been  carefully  retamed. 
These,  when  matters  of  interest  or  curiosity,  are  detailed  in  notes,  with  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  reasons  adduced  in  support  of  them. 

The  notes  of  exposition  and  interpretation  in  the  edition  under  notice  give  the  sub- 
stance of  all  the  annotations,  valuable  either  for  the  elucidation  of  obscurely-ex- 
pressed thoughts,  of  obsolete  words  and  phrases,  or  of  antiquated  allusions.  The 
editor  has  incorporated  with  the  mere  verbal  and  antiquarian  commentary  the  sub- 
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■tance  of  much  of  that  higher  English  and  Gennan  Shaksperian  critieiBm,  in  which 
this  century  has  been  so  prolific ;  to  which  he  has  added  many  yaluable  original  criti- 
cal observations  and  suggestions.  *  As  an  appropriate  accompaniment  to  an  edition  en- 
riched with  numerous  pictorial  decorations  and  antiquarian  Ulustrations  of  art,  many 
of  the  more  curious  notices  of  oobtume,  arms,  architecture,  etc.,  contributed  to  the 
English  pictorial  edition,  have  been  selected  or  abridged,  and  prefixed  to  each  play, 
with  the  addition  of  such  original  remarks,  or  information  from  other  sources,  as  throw 
light  either  on  the  scenes  of  the  dramatist,  or  the  history  of  medinval  art,  taste,  man- 
ners, or  opinion.  Those  illustrations,  whether  literary  or  graphic,  haye  a  peculiar 
value  in  relation  to  the  dfamas  of  English  History,  and  to  those  plays  where  the 
scene  and  date  approach  most  nearly  to  the  author's  own  time  and  country ;  as  they 
enable  us  to  call  up  before  our  own  <  mind's  eye'  the  personages  and  adjuncts  of  the 
scenes,  in  shapes  and  colors  resemUing  those  in  which  they  rose  before  the  poet's 
own  mental  vision.'  An  *  Introduction'  is  given  to  each  play,  containing  some  brief 
critical  notices  of  their  several  characteristics  of  style,  versification,  design,  and  of 
tone  and  color  of  thought,  together  With  a  detailed  bibliographical  account  of  each, 
as  to  the  probable  date  of  its  composition,  the  state  of  the  text,  and  the  variations 
between  the  several  old  editions.  The  merely  bibliographical  materia]  herein  con- 
tained is  drawn,  of  course,  from  preceding  editors ;  but  the  Whole  bas  been  re-caat 
for  this  purpose ;  partly  because  Mr.  Verplanck  often  dissents  from  the  conclusions 
of  the  editors  to  whom  he  is  most  indebted  for  his  facts,  but  chiefly  because  he  wished 
to  present  the  separate  evidence,  as  to  each  play,  in  the  same  point  of  view  and  with 
the  same  object,  as  parts  of  a  single  inquiry,  and  that  not  one  of  purely  antiquarian 
curiosity,  but  as  tracing  out  Shakspbake's  intellectual  history  and  character,  by  gath- 
ering from  various  and  sometimes  slight  and  circumstantial  or  collateral  points  of  tes- 
timony, the  order  and  succession  of  his  works,  assigning  each  one  to  its  probable 
epoch,  noting  the  variations  or  differences  of  style  and  of  versification  between  them, 
and  in  some  cases  the  alterations  and  improvements  of  the  same  play  by  the  author 
himself,  in  the  progress  of  his  taste  and  experience  ;  thus  following  out,^  through  each 
successive  change,  the  luxuriant  growth  of  his  poetic  faculty  and  his  comic  power, 
and,  finally,  the  still  nobler  expansion  of  the  moral  wisdom,  the  majestic  contempla- . 
tion,  the  terrible  energy,  the  matchless  fusion  of  the  impassioned  with  the  philosophi- 
cal, that  distinguished  the  matured  mind  of  the  Great  Bard.  Shaksfbare's  works 
thus  edited,  elaborately  illustrated  with  engravings,  many  of  them  exquisite  in  taste 
and  spirit,  and  others  equally  valuable  in  a  historical  and  antiquarian  point  of  view  ; 
beautifiilly  printed  upon  fine  white  paper,  and  presented  with  coh'esponding  taste  in 
all  its  externals ;  will  secure  alike  the  public  admiration  and  a  long-continued  pat- 
ronage. 


PicciOLA :  THB  pRisoKicx  OF  FSNKtTRELLA :  Of  Captivity  Captive.    By  X.  B.  Saintikv.    A  new 
EUition,  with  llluatratioiia.    In  one  volume,  pp.154.    Philadelphia:  Lka  and  Bi.ANCHAmD. 

Wb  are  informed  that  during  the  eight  years  which  have  elapsed  since  the  first 
appearance  of  the  work  whose  title  we  have  given  above,  it  has  assumed  the  posi- 
tion of  a  classic.  It  has  been  crowned  by  the  Academy  Frangaise,  and  has  passed 
through  nnmberiess  editions,  in  every  form  and  at  every  price,  from  the  costly  and 
elegant  edition  de  luxe,  to  the  cheap  volume  for  schools.  In  England  it  has  met 
with  a  cordial  reception ;  and  m  this  country  the  favor  with  which  it  has  been  re- 
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ceiyed  m  attested  by  tbe  nomber  of  editioxui  through  which  it  hu  paised,  the  appear- 
ance of  an  impreesion  in  the  original,  and  the  demand  for  imported  copies.  Under 
these  circumstances  the  pnUishers  of  this  beautiful  little  tale  have  judged  rightly 
in  thinking  that  its  numerous  admirers  would  be  pleased  to  posKss  it  in  a  form  more 
snited  to  its  merits  than  any  in  which  it  has  heretofore  appeared  in  this  country.  It 
is  embellished  with  good  iUustrations,  and  is  furnished  with  an  introduction  from  the 
anthor.  We  haye  read  *  Picoiola'  through  three  tunes ;  and  yet  on  going  o?er  it  after 
each  perusal,  for  the  purpose  of  selecting  the  pasMiges  which  had  excited  our  deepest 
interest,  and  most  forcibly  enchained  our  attention,  we  felt  the  full  force  of  what 
the  French  term  temharras  deB  richeaaea.  When  STSiufK  sets  apart  his  solitary 
prisoner — isolate,  alone,  notching  his  still-beginning  neyer>ending  days  of  restles 
misery  with  a  rusty  nail  upon  his  Maff— although  the  picture  is  drawn  with  a  yery 
few  touches  of  the  pencil,  we  feel  the  pathos  which  characterizes  it,  and/.the  iron  en- 
ters our  soul  as  it  enters  that  of  the  poor  captive.  But  in  the  book  before  us,  so  like 
Robinson  Crusoe  is  it  in  its  faithfulness,  so  Baron  Trenckibh  ii^  its  interest,  we  are 
made  familiar  with  all  the  Ihoughts  of  the  captive.  We  watch  with  him  the  swelling 
of  the  paved  walk  which  at  length  disparts,  and  introduces  to  view  the  little  piceiola 
plant ;  we  survey  with  him  its  minutest  characteristics,  and  await  with  the  deep  inte- 
rest with  which  it  impresses  him  its  gradual  unfolding  to  the  consummate  flower. 
These  little  incidents,  witb  the  aeeeaaoriea  of  the  tale,  for  such  we  can  hardly  help 
regarding  the  other  portions  of  the  story,  replete  with  entertainment  though  they  are, 
make  up,  as  we  have  said,  one  of  the  most  delightful  volumes  we  have  xead  for  years ; 
and  SB  such  we  commend  it  to  the  afifoetions  and  admiration  of  our  readers. 


HoMzs  Ain>  Haumti  of  thx  Most  EmMCMT  Butish  Poxti.    By  WizxiaxvHowxtt.   In  two 
folames.    pp.  11  OS.    New-York:  Ha&pkb  and  BROTHKas. 

TmMB  volumes  are  not  strictly  biographical ;  and  for  this  reason  there  are  some  poets 
of  considerable  eminence  of  whom  little  mention  is  made,  and  others  none,  not  be- 
canse  they  were  not  entitled  to  much  notice,  but  because  there  is  nothing  of  deep 
mterest  or  novelty  connected  with  their  homes  and  abodes.  Here  however  are  twen- 
ty-two poets,  from  Chaucik  down  to  Btron  ;  and  in  connection  with  a  biographical 
sketch  of  each  is  given  a  picture  of  their  dwellings.  And  a  very  pleasant  thmg  it  is, 
while  you  are  reading  of  these  eminent  men  of  genius,  who  have  filled  the  world 
with  their  renown,  to  be  made  acquainted  with  their  '  hemes  and  haunts  •/  to  sit  with 
MiLiTON  in  his  cottage  at  Chalfont ;  or  walk  with  Pops  through  his  beautiful  grounds 
at  Twickenham ;  or  muse  with  Thomson  in  his  cottage  at  Kew.  Take  the  famiUitf 
narratives  of  the  volume  before  us,  in  conneotiod  with  the  illustrations,  to  which  Mr. 
H.  W.  Hewet,  one  of  our  best  wood-engravers,  has  done  ample  justice,  and  you 
have  familiarly  before  you  the  land-marks  of  their  age,  as  they  *  lived,  moved,  and 
had  their  being.'    Such  a  work,  one  might  well  suppose,  should  secure  a  wide  sale. 
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A  MANuecRiPT  Speech  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte. — *  Yon  will,  I  am  snre,  derive 
great  pleasure,  as  I  myself  haye  done,'  writes  a  Worcester  (Mass.)  correspondent, 
*in  the  perusal  of  the  following  plans  of  Bonaparte,  which  the  writer  heard  him 
deliver  himself  at  the  first  class  of  the  Institute  at  whibh  he  presided  in  August, 
1800,  when  he  was  First  Consul,  and  had  recently  returned  from  ]V[arengo.  It  way 
rendered  fram  the  original  manuscript  for  a  member  of  the  Institute,  who  communi- 
cated it  to  the  translator.  It  was  transcribed  into  a  port-folio  of  my  father  some 
(hifty  yean  ago  :* 

'Thx  army  of  r«Mnre  usembled  at  Dijon  gara  me  the  adnrntafe  of  passiDf  rapidly  either  into 
Germany  pr  into  Italy,  as  the  eaae  mifbt  require.  The  eeaeon  gomewfaat  ftvored  me  :  die  monka  of 
St.  Bkbnakd  aatured  me  that  the  snow  had  dissolved  this  year  twenty  days  sooner  than  usaal ;  they 
received  our  army,  which  was  a  little  fatigued  by  the  passage  of  the  Alps,  extremely  well ;  I  had 
preloformed  them  of  our  arrival ;  I  had  sent  them  money,  and  theyftinsisbed  us  with  provisions  asd 
very  good  wine.  The  monks  of  St.  BxRNAaD  are  an  order  ioflnitely  respecuble  {  it  is  one  of  thoee 
institutions  which  fovernraents  ought  never  to  destroy,  bat  should  proteet  and  encourage,  by  all  the 
means  in  their  power. 

*  I  arrivsd  in  Italy :  I  found  myself  behind  the  enemy,  and  masiiw  of  all  hia  Bagasines  and  equi- 
pages ;  I  had  obtained  great  advantages,  but,  once  arrived  at  Stradella,  I  had  a  right  to  consider  Ure 
campaign  as  finished.  Tf  Clenoa  had  held  out,  I  remaiaod  firm  in  my  entrenched  camp  at  Stradella, 
the  strongest  miliUry  position  in  Italy.  I  had  five  bridges  over  the  Po,  which  rendered  my  coaunu- 
nieations  easy  with  the  divisions,  CsAnaaN,  LAPSTaK,TuBBXAv  and  Monost  :  in  ease  of  necenaiiy 
I  could  either  summon  them  to  my  aid  if  atucked,  or  aid  them  in  case  they  wera.  M.  de  lisx.AS.  is 
short,  was  forced,  in  order  to  be  able  to  open  his  communications,  to  come  and  offer  me  battle,  on  a 
ground  which  I  myself  had  chosen  ;*  extremely  intersected,  covered  with  wood,  very  favonbM  to 
my  ittfintry,  and  the  reverse  for  his  cavalry ;  and  whore  I  had  the  disposal  of  all  my  troq;>a. 

*  The  capture  of  Genoa  changed  the  face  of  every  thing ;  henceforwsrd  the  enemy  possessed  a 
sure  retreat,  and  very  strong  positions :  he  could  either  retire  into  Genoa,  and  defend  himeelf  Choreln, 

^  deriving  hb  provbions  from  the  sea,  or  line  the  heights  of  Bobbio  with  artilleiy,  and  retire,  in  tpiCc 
of  my  efforts  to  oppose  him,  into  Placentia,  regain  Mantua  and  Peschiara,  put  himself  into  commii* 
nicatioa  with  Austria,  and  reduce  me  to  an  ordinary  war.  All  my  plan  of  the  campaign  would  have 
been  frustrated.  A  great  chance  presented  itself  to  me ;  I  risked  iL  I  set  out  (Vom  Milan,  and 
traversed  tllirtyHwo  ieagues  in  seven  hours.  I  commanded  the  battle  of  MontebeUo ;  we  gained  iC, 
and  this  victory  caused  the  enemy's  retreat  from  Genoa ;  but  this  same  victory  weakened  my  umy> 
I  was  obliged  to  leave  two  divisions  on  the  other  side  of  the  Po,  to  close  the  entrance  of  the  Sutes  of 
Milan ;  they  were  not,  to  say  the  truth,  distant  from  me  above  three  leagues,  but  they  would  require 
three  days  to  effeetihem  in ;  they  must  have  passed  by  Placentia  or  by  Stradella.  I  had  also  againat  me 
another  disadvantage :  the  country,  from  Montebello  to  Alexandria,  is  nothing  but  an  immense  pfads, 
most  advantageous  for  the  Austrian  cavalry.    I  nevertheless  resolved  to  offer  a  pitched  battle,  be- 

*'P&BaissLT  In  this  way  leasonad  Oennral  Ti.ti.oii  at  the  great  battle  of  Bueaa  ViatSt  as  Savta. 
AxKA.  like  li..  de  Mxx.as,  found  to  tiis  aorrow.' 
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camm  I  was  w  so  axtraordiiMrjr  •  •itnaUoo,  that  I  riskod  littl«  to  fain  mueh.  Beatea,  I  ihoaM  ratira 
iaio  aijr  aaCrawbad  cavp  of  StrailaUa ;  I  aboAld  pan  tba  Po  bjr  mir  flra  bridgaa,  pvaiaetad  by  my 
baftiwiaa,  witboat  tha  poialbility  of  tha  enemy**  anay  beinf  able  to  hinder  it ;  1  shoald  onita  my 
■aaoad  diTudoa  witb  the  eorpt  of  Jf OMOvr,  Lbooiit  and  Tummmav.  I  rafferad  one  aorpe  of  Msxoa 
to  pMt  tba  Po.  (and  he  deaired  no  better ;)  then,  ittperior  in  numbera,  I  eonld  attack  him  with  all 
my  rorcae,.if  I  beat  him.  Conqueror,  I  obtained  the  aame  raanlta.  Hia  army,  pant  np  becwean  na 
aad  the  riTer,  would  hare  Imob  forced  to  have  laid  down  their  arma,  or  to  have  aurranderad  all  their 
fata.  Bwd  I  been  beaten,  which  I  beUave  impoaailAe,  I  bro«|ht  myielf  to  a  rafular  war ;  and  I  had 
Switaarlaad  Ibr  my  aupport. 

'  |>atarBiDed  to  give  battle,  I  ordered  an  aoeoont  of  the  effeeiiTe  etrenfth  of  my  army  to  be  raa- 
dered  to  um.  I  liad  in  all  twanly^ix  thoaaand  men.  M.  de  Umiab  had  forty  thouaaad,  eightaan 
thoaaand  of  which  ware  caralry.  At  two  o'elook  in  the  morniaff  they  came  to  inform  me  that  tha 
aaamy  had  fallen  on  our  advaaeed  foard,  and  that  opr  troopa  fare  way.  The  French  like  not  to  ha 
attacked.  Our  troopa  fell  back  MMiewhat  in  diadrder ;  aome  betook  themaehrea  to  flif  ht ;  the  enemy 
took  aome  prjaonera ',  we  had  retreated  a  laafne  and  a  halt  The  ganerala  of  the  adYanced  guard, 
LAimxs,  Mna^  and  Buxiosn,  aent  me  courier  after  courier ;  they  told  me  that  their  troope  wei« 
in  Might ;  that  they  oouU  not  atop  them.  They  eaked  for  aupport,  and  requeaied  me  to  march  with 
my  raaerTa.  I  jepiied  to  aU:  *  Hold  out  aa  hntf-aa  poaaiMe }  if  you  cannot,  fUl  baek.*  I  pereelTad 
that  the  anemy  had  not  yet  employed  hia  reaerve  {  and  in  theae  kind  of  affain,  tha  great  ebjeet  la  to 
make  tha  enenvy  employ  all  hia  forces  in  managing  your  own,  and  to  make  him  attack  at  right  and 
at  left,  aa  loag  aa  yon  cannot  be  daceired ;  the  dilBoulty  being  to  make  him  employ  hia  reaerre.  Ha 
had  thirty-four  thonaand  men,  agalnat  at  meat  twenty  thouaand,  who  weroln  flight:  he  had  but  to 
pum«0  hia  adrantega.  1  repaired  to  the  firat  line  io  an  elegant  uniform ;  I  attacked  them  myaelf 
with  a  demi-brigade ;  I  broke  their  older  of  battlaf  I  pieieed  their  line.  Jf .  de  Mvutf,  who  mw 
me  at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  his  lines  broken,  imegined  that  I  had  arrived  with  the  reeenre  to 
rtfalbrce  the  combat.  He  advanced  on  this  point  with  hia  own,  aix  thousand  Hungarian  greaadiM% 
the  flower  of  bis  inlkntry ;  this  corps  filled  up  the  Tacancy,  and  attacked  os  in  our  turd.  Seeing 
thi%  I  guTO  way;  and,  in  a  retreat  of  half  a  league,  expoaed  to  their  cannon,  I  rallied  nil  the  army, 
aad  re-formed  it  in  order  of  battle:  arrived  near  my  reaerve,  which  was  compoaad  of  six  thtmannd 
men,  had  flfteen  pieces  of  artillery,  and  Dsscauc  for  general,  and  wkiek  mv  asy  $h§tt  mdk§r.  I 
opened,  h^  an  extremely  rapid  movement,  the  whole  army.  I  formed  the  two  winga  of  DxmaiS, 
and  I  showed  them  six  thousand  Areah  troops.  A  tremendous  discbarge  of  artillery,  and  a  desperato 
eharge  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet,  broke  the  line,  and  cot  his  two  wing*.  I  then  ordered  Kjoxbb- 
MAMM  to  attack  them  with  eight  huitdrad  horaef  and,  as  cavahry  march  quicker  than  infantry,  th^ 
cat  off  from  the  rest  of  their  army  six  thousand  Hungarian  grenadiers,  in  sight  of  the  Austrian 
cavalry;  but  thia  was  half  a  league  off;  they  required  a  qnartiir  of  an  hour  to  arrive,  and  IkmM 
sfways  eiaarvcd  UuU  it  it  iktse  ^uarUrt  of  an  Aettr  wkiek  decid*  Hufutt  of  hosMu.  KuxxxMAicir's 
tteepa  threw  him  toward  our  Infontry ;  they  were  all  made  prisoners  in  a  moment  The  Anstrlan 
cavalry  than  arrived;  but  our  iniantry  waa  in  line,  its  cannon  in  the  front :  a  line  diaehaiva  and  n 
barrier  of  bayonets  prevented  their  attack;  they  retired,  somewhat  in  disorder;  I  pressed  them 
with  three  regiments  which  had  just  joined  me;  they  deployed;  and,  in  seeking  to  pass  the  bridge 
af  Boranda,  which  is  very  narrow,  a  great  many  were  drowned  in  the  river.  They  were  pursued 
tin  night. 

'  I  learnt  after  the  battle,  from  several  general  ofllcera,  prisoners,  that  in  the  midst  of  their  sncceta 
they  were  not  without  inquietude ;  they  had  a  secret  presentiment  of  their  defeat  During  the  fight 
thqr  qneatiooed  our  pHsonera,  asking  them, '  Where  is  General  BoNAPAnTB  V  '  He  is  in  the  rear,' 
they  replied ;  and  those  who  had  already  fought  against  me  in  Italy,  who  knew  my  custom  to  ruomo 
myas^  >r  tike  end,  exclaimed,  *Ow  day's  worib  i$  not  yt  doiu  /*  They  confessed  also  that  when  I 
ifcewad  myaalf  at  theflrst  Une  they  were  completely  deceived,  and  that  they  believed  all  my  reserve 
weie  engaged.  In  hnMlea  there  b  always  a  moment,  whom  M  tko  kromt  men  ha—  dotu  tiketr  btoi, 
when  they  aenk  nothing  better  than  to  run  away ;  but  theee  are  mlagivhigs  of  the  heart :  they  want 
a  ^etoxt ;  the  talent  is  to  give  them  one. 

*At  Arcole  I  gwned  the  battle  with  twenty-five  horsemen.  I  perceived  the  critical  moment  of 
hsiitvde  in  each  army ;  I  saw  that  the  Austrians,  in  spite  of  their  being  old  soldiers,  would  have 
haan  well  cnntont  to  find  themselves  in  their  camp ;  and  that  my  Frenchmen,  all  brave  as  they  were, 
had  wished  to  be  in  their  tonu :  nil  my  forces  had  been  engaged ;  more  than  once  I  had  been  forced 
to  reestablish  the  battle.  There  remained  to  me  but  five-and'twenty  guards;  I  sent  them  on  the 
flanks  of  the  enemy  with  three  trumpeti^  founding  a  charge  vety  loud.  '  Here  is  the  French  cavalry  !* 
was  limcry ;  and  they  wars  in  flight  It  is  true  that  one  muat  aaiae  the  moment ;  a  moment  sooner 
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or  teler  it  had  bMB  vatAtm  i  had  I  Mnt  twenty  thounnd  hotM,  the  lotetiy  would  have  ojEeented  m 
quarter  of  a  ceiNwetai;  eofered  ^iupieeea,  il  would  hafe«ade  a  good  diaehaifeiaudAecaTalry 


'  Afterward,  tuniluf  to  Mme  nembera  of  the  loethote ;  *  Ton  lee,  two  armiee  are  twobodioi  whieh 
enconater  each  other  i  there  ia  a  moment  of  panic,  which  must  be  Mined.  All  thia  ia  mothinf  but 
flMchaniaa  aod  moral  principle ;  in  fhct,  all  thia  ia  nothiuf  hut  habitnde ;  when  we  hafo  ioen  manj 
affaire,  we  diatinfuiah  the  mooMUt  to  a  nieety ;  it  ia  aa  common  na  a  enm  in  aiithmetic. 

*The  flrat  time  I  penetrated  into  Italy,  I  found  than  a  food  yovemmentt  a  little  deqioCie,  it  ia 
true,  but  mildly  admiaiatered.  Thie  time  It  waa  widely  different :  a  reiMion  had  comuMneed  with 
Airy ;  they  had  iraprlaoned,  eondenued  and  fined  all  tboae  who  had  takea  any  part  in  the  fovem- 
ment.  I  had  placed  in  different  charge*  of  the  Ciaalpine  republic  the  partiaana  of  Austria  j  beeanae 
it  ia  my  lystem  to  neutralise  the  freat  mamea,  in  order  that  the  country  where  I  carry  the  war  may 
not  be  nn  endoeed  lial,  but  a  theatre.  Weill— ell  these  people  bed  been  refarded  with  an  otII  eye, 
and  confounded  in  the  hatred  whieh  they  bore  to  the  revolutionista. 

'  Moreover,  the  English,  Russians  aad  Turha  had,  in  Italy,  by  despising  the  religion  of  the  country 
in  the  degree  that  they  scrupulously  obeerred  their  own.  entirely  indisposed  the  inhaUtania,  for 
whom  the  extent  of  reUgion  ia  much  more  than  with  ua  in  France.  Still  more,  the  Austrian  notes 
irere  stety  per  cent  beneath  per,  which  they  forced  the  Italians  to  take  as  ready  money,  and  thIa 
completed  the  alienation  of  their  good  wilL  They  were  enchnnled  to  perceive  that  we  paid  for 
eveiy  thing  in  hard  caah :  '  Here  ere  the  French  Louis  again ;'  JCecJ  i  LtU^i  di  Frmmdm  tamuK/ 
It  would  seem  timt  kings  ere  at  this  moment  at  their  aeusntssn  Inndrsd  end  mmttf-tktM ;  they  iasue 
their  assignats,  make  their  requisitions,  and  they  fotten  their  priests. 

*  It  waa  a  Turkiah  corpe  which  guaeded  our  Lady  of  Loratio,  and  who  were  cantoned  in  the 
church  I  I  ^ad  not  thua  much  diflculty  in  mnging  the  Ilaliana  on  my  side:  I  said  Id  them,  <The 
Anstriana  pretend  to  be  the  defonders  of  your  religion,  aad  they  bring  jrou  a  set  of  Protestant  Eiy- 
lish,  who  bum  the  Pope  once  a-year  in  St.  Peter's^nare ;  a  number  of  Rassians,  who  haTO  beea 
heretic  and  schismatic  since  die  Hfth  century ;  and  to  crown  all,  a  parcel  of  M ahoasatan  Turks,  a 
race  of  infidels.  While  I— I  nm  a  Catholic;  I  have  fought  against  the  Turks f  I  am  almoat  a 
Cruaader.'  I  established  severml  priests  in  the  government  of  the  Cisalpine  republic:  the  Italian 
prieeto  ere  tolerant,  but  tbey  form  not  a  separate  and  powerful  body,  Kke  the  elurfy  in  Prance ;  be- 
aide,  accustomed  M  be  oonquered  twice  an  age,  they  take  any  oath  yon  wish ;  and  such  was  all  I 
wanted. 

*  In  Italy  I  employed  some  priests :  in  iSgypt  it  was  my  care  to  fill  the  adminiatration  with  them . 
we  knew  not  the  language,  but  we  had  want  of  intermediators  between  us  and  the  people.  Their 
ehnncter  nad  their  wealtb  gave  them  a  oertain  Infiuenee ;  beside,  they  are  great  cowards,  know  not 
the  use  of  arms,  nor  how  to  BMMint  a  boree.* 

1 

In  all  the  *  ConTenaUoiin'  and  *  Reminiscencea*  of  Nafolboit  which  we  have  ey«r 
■een,  we  hare  noTer  encountered  any  thing  more  c6ffl{>rehenmTe,  or  more  charac- 
teriitic  of  the  '  Great  Captam'  than  the  foregoinjr,  which  will  donhtlea  be  aa  new 
i|nd  aa  aceeptahle  to  onr  rpadera  aa  to  ourwlrba. 


Thb  DttOBBDimoB  or  Obdbm  bt  Lbut.  Huhtkk,  or  tbs  NAvr.^In  the  few 
remarka  which  enaae,  we  disclaim  all  intention  of  advocating  difobedience  of  ordeia; 
yet  we  cannot  reqat  the  conviction  that  there  are  caaea  where  it  mutt  be  done,  m 
order  tq  accomplish  a  deairable  reeolt  The  great  reaponaibility  aanimed  will  always 
mrve  to  pKerent  the  frequent  occurrence  of  such  diaobedience ;  and  when,  as  in 
Lieut  Hdiitbe'b  case,  it  waa  for  the  honor  of  the  senrice,  and  inflaenced  too  by  dr- 
eumataneea  of  which  the  commander-in-chief  must  hare  been  uninfonned,  it  eeems 
to  us  that  there  were  good  grounda  for  leai  hareh  raeasnrea  than  were  visited  upon 
that  gallant  officer.  Cfaargei  and  ipecifioationa  having  been  proved,  the  court-mar- 
tial may  hats  found  itself  obliged  to  award  the  eentence  which  it  pronounced.  The 
■awmsnder-hi^chief  had  a  noble  opportunity  of  evincing  a  dignified  magnanimity  ia 
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hii  reprimand  of  the  young  officer,  (whoie  only  fkolt  appean  to  have  been  a  little 
too  miieh  zeal,)  and  yet  have  preoerred  all  the  necenary  iafloence  of  proper  diaci- 
pline.  We  qoite  concur  with  our  friend  and  veteran  contemporary,  the  editor  of  the 
Philadelphia  *  United  Stat49  Gaxette,'  in  this  remark  of  that  oalmly-jadging  jonr- 
nal :  '  Inferior  officen  muat  obey,  of  coum ;  but  if  an  inferior  officer  was  eent  with 
a  snail  veaMl  to  blockade  a  pCrt,  and  hold  it  in  position  to  be  taken  by  a  saperior, 
and  it  should  appear  that  the  place  was  ready  to  give  up ;  that  every  day  was  dimi- 
Biriiing  its  valae  as  a  prize,  and  that  the  delay  was  only  necesnury  to  fulfil  the  Utter  of 
an  Older,  when  the  spirit  of  all  orders  was  to  conquer  and  take  posieamon ;  and  what 
is  more,  that  the  said  letter  only  required  obedience,  in  order  that  another  and  supe- 
nor  commander  might  come  and  have  the  honor  of  taking  posaesrion,  the  glory  of 
eonqiiost ;  then,  we  say,  the  spirit  of  all  instructions  was  complied  with  by  the  very 
act  of  going  beyond  the  letter.  Nblsoii  thought  so ;  TATLon  thought  so ;  though 
neither  Of  them  might  have  suspected  that  the  delay  proposed  was  for  any  thing  but 
prudence,  not  for  the  purpose  of  transferring  laurels.'  We  would  do  Commodore 
PanaT  no  injustice ;  he  is  warmly  commended  elsewhere  in  the  present  number,  for 
his  gallant  bearing  at  Vera-Grus ;  yet  we  are  leUictantly  compelled  to  admit  that 
his  letter  of  reprimand  to  Lieot  Hunrn  conveys  an  impreaaon  unfavorable  to  his 
dianterCstedness  and  impartiality  in  a  matter  of  great  moment  to  a  young  officer, 
who,  although  deemed  guilty  of  an  act  of  unnecesnury  temerity,  is  yet  acquitted  by 
nine  persons  in  ten  with  whom  we  have  exchanged  thoughts  upon  the  suligect^in- 
dnding  many  officers  in  the  naval  service — of  any  intentional  wrong  to  his  supe- 
rior. We  are  losing  sight,  however,  of  the  object  of  these  remarks,  which  was  to 
introduce  the  subjoined  account  of  a  case,  recently  come  to  our  knowledge,  wherein 
it  was  foond  neoesnry  to  disobey  orden,  that  a  destfable  result  might  be  eftcted. 
Hie  following  nanative  of  the  occurrences  in  question  comes  to  us  from  one  of  the 
oew  of  the  brig  *  Enterprize,'  to  which  it  leftiri : 

'  Whxn  Cuba  wu  ijifatted  with  plnlM,  uid  every  port  of  thmt  eztasiive  kland  wu  re«siTinf  their 
priaee,  the  gpvemoMDt  sent  that  ectiTe  and  intalligeat  oAcer,  Commodore  KxabmT,  thss  a  lient«> 
■ant  im  coaunand  of  that  favorite  little  TeMei,  the  htig '  Entayrntt'  to  cniiae  aroaad  it,  and  if  poe- 
tible  to  rappres*  in  tome  degree  their  depredatiooa.  The  Commodore  bad  learned  from  (ood  a«> 
Ikority  that  Cape  Antonio^  the  west  end  of  the  island,  wai  the  principal  place  of  rendesvoui ,  and 
he  made  hie  caknlatiooa  m  as  to  be  up  vith  it  at  early  day-light^  which  he  mieceeded  in  doing.  Aa 
the  daj  opened  apon  him,  he  diecovered  a  Ia:rge  brig  ashore  within  the  reef  that  lines  that  Cape,  her 
seilB  flying  in  every  direction,  anfl  oue  ship  and  a  brig  under  weigh,  just  entering  on  the  reef. 
iJeagaide  of  the  brig  on  shore  were  four  schooners  and  a  small  sloop,  whieb.  immediately  after  dis- 
covering the  *  Enterprise'  to  be  an  armed  vessel,  made  sail  to  the  north'ard,  with  the  hope  of  eeeaping 
Ij  rvnajny  nroand  the  north  point  of  the  Cape  and  beating  up  between  the  reef  and  die  islandt  until 
far  enough  to  the  east  to  take  the  open  sea ;  being  aware  that  it  was  impossible  for  a  vessel  of  the 
draft  of  the  'EnUrprixe*  to  pursue  them  acrom  the  nef;  while  Che  distanoe  to  beat  around,  with  n 
southerly  euirent  opposed  to  her,  would  give  them  ample  time  to  eocepe.  The  ship  us^rig  were 
anchered  immedialely,  and  the  piratical  crews  takea  on  beard  the  vessels,  which  huggeinhe  sfaote 
aa  neer  as  poeaible^  Every  thing  convinced  the  commander  of  the '  Enterprise'  that  theee  were  pirati- 
cal veaeela :  both  the  boW'Clmaers  were  brought  on  the  starboard  aide,  the  brig  was  kept  near  the 
teti,  and  a  brisk  ftre  opened  upon  them ;  but  flnding  the  shot  to  flOl  short,  the  order  was  given  to 
dear  sw^,  and  prepare  to  hoist  out  the  boats.  At  this  awment  a  boat  was  aeen  approeehing  the 
'Xaterpriae' from  the  brig  on  shore.  The '  Entorpriae' was  hove  to^  and  it  was  aaeartaiaed,  on  the 
beats  reaching  her,  that  the  vessels  in  sight  were  all  pirates,  as  had  been  anticipated.  At  this  moment 
a  large  two-topeail  schooner,  having  all  the  i^pearance  of  being  armed,  was  discovered  standing  in 
fa-  the  Cape,  The  flrst  cutter  of  the  '  Enterprise*  w  aa  no  w  hoisted  out,  and  the  gig  lowered  from  the 
atom,  and  erewa  seleeted  for  them ;  at  the  same  time  the  brig  and  ahip  that  had  been  brought  to  an- 
chor wen  requested  to  seod  aay  boats  thoy  eould  spurs  le  the  iSatarpriae.   Their  yawKbouU  wars 
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raeeived ;  and  w^en  the  fiva  were  all  manned*  Commodore  Kxabnt  desired  hie  second  lieiitenaat, 
now  Commander  McIntosh,  to  take  charge  of  them  and  proceed  in  chase  of  (he  piratical  voaaelt ; 
hia  intention  being  to  find  out  in  the  brig  the  character  of  the  schooner.  On  the  north  point  of  the 
Cape,  under  which  the  piratical  vessels  were  striviug  to  cover  themselves,  there  wee  a  pole  erected 
on  an  eminence  having  all  the  appearaaee  of  a  fortification.  Before  Lieutenast  MdlMToaH  lelt  tlM 
brig,  his  commaoder  directed  him,  in  the  presence  of  the  officers  and  crew,  oo  no  coosideratioo  to 
separate  his  Uttle  force,  saying:  'You  do  not  know  with  what  you  msy  have  to  contend:  Chere  are 
five  piratical  vessels  in  sight,  and  every  appearance  of  a  fort  on  the  shore,  and  I  cannot  spare  yon 
any  additional  force.* 

.  'It  was  soon  seen,  after  leaving  the  brig,  xhkt  the  beavy>palliBg  boats  from  Cm  merekaat  Teeeels 
were  naable  to  keep  up  with  the  two  boaU  belonging  to  the  <  Enterprise  ;*  and  to  wait  (o  keep  in 
company,  would  be  to  defeat  the  object  of  the  diase,  by  allowing  the  piratical  vessels  to  escape.  As 
soon  as  out  of  hail,  Lieutenant  McImtosh  ordered  up  Midshipman  Peatt,  who  commanded  the  gig 
alongside  of  his  cutter,  and  observed  to  him :  '  If  we  wait  for  those  slow-pulling  boats  w«  shall 
accompliiih  nothing.  I  am  convinced  we  can  overhaul  and  capture  every  vewel  in  o«r  two  Boeta.  I 
wish  you  to  follow,  and  keep  within  epeaking  distance  of  me.'  The  erew  of  the  two  boats,  hearivg 
this  order,  gave  three  hearty  cheers ;  and  pulling  with  additional  vigor,  more  rapidly  widened  the 
distance  between  the  boats.  The  piratical  vessels,  finding  the  two  boats  nearing  them  very  fost, 
hove  to,  doubtless  to  intimidate  their  pursuers.  It  had  a  diflTerent  effect,  however,  for  the  American 
ensign  being  displayed  at  this  moment  from  the  boats,  egain  three  hearty  cheers  were  given,  and  on 
they  dashed,  side  by  side.  Once  more  the  psratioal  vessels  crowded  aU  sail,  and  also  got  oat  their 
sweeps  i  but  finding  that  they  must  be  overtaken,  (for  thehoMs  were.gaiiung  fhst,)  they  coaMseaced 
running  their  vessels  on  shore.  The  first,  a  fine  schooner  of  about  sixty  Ions,  was  beached  jost 
within  the  point  of  the  Cape;  and  while  her  crew  were  Jumping  ashope  from  her  bowsprit,  smoke 
was  seen  arising  from  her  hatches.  It  was  evident  that  she  was  set  on  fire.  Midshipman  Pkatt,  a 
gallant  oflicer,  who  hes  since  fallen  a  victim  to  the  yellow  ftver,  now  volunteered  to  hoard  her,  and 
put  out  the  fire ;  bnt  he  conld  not  be  spared.  There  were  still  four  olher  vessels  ki  eight,  «m  of 
which,  a  schooner  of  seventy-five  or  eighty  tons,  commended  by  the  chief  of  the  gang,  and  known 
to  have  a  gun  amidships,  appeared  to  be  making  preparations  to  defend  herself.  On  seeing  no 
attention  paid,  however,  to  the  one  already  ashore,  but  a  determination  to  pursne  Che  others,  they 
all  took  advantageof  a  heavy  sqneilof  wind  and  i'ain,  (which  for  some  minntee  eocitely  shut  them  fa 
from  view,)  and  run  ashore;  the  crews  all  uking  to  the  thick  raangreires  which  skirt  the  shores  of 
this  Cape ;  and,  by  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  ground,  escaping  into  the  higher  lande. 

*So  soon  as  the  squall  passed  orer,  the  four  vessels  were  boarded,  hauled  efloet,  and  got  under 
weigh;  and  while  standing  down  to  the  first  that  had  been  run  ashore  and  fired,  she  blew  up  with 
a  tremendous  explosion,  sending  her  masts,  and  fragments  of  her  deck,  high  In  the  air.  On  nearing 
her,  it  was  peroeired  thar  she  bad  burnt  to  the  water's  edge,  her  timbers  appearing  just  above  ft. 
The  vessels  wom  anchored ;  and  on  examination  they  were  found  to  contain  more  or  lees  cargo  of 
Talne.  A  lare  quantity  of  wet  goods  were  also  taken  from  the  burnt  wreck.  The  shore  was  soonred . 
In  search  of  the  crew,  bat  it  was  evident  they  had  run  for  into  the  ioterior ;  and  the  day  now  drawU«  * 
to  a  doee,  after  aettlng  fire  to  some  houses  on  shore,  which  had  been  oeeopied  by  the  buoeaniere,  Una- 
tenant  McImtosb,  having  been  previonsly  joined  by  the  other  three  boets,  got  the  Tceeels  ander 
weigh,  and  takuag  the  boets  In  tow,  returned  to  the  brigi  which  was  lying  to.  ootslde  the  reef.  It  wne 
near  night ;  an  officer  was  sent  on  board  to  relieve  him ;  and  when  he  passed  over  that  gangway 
which  he  had  left  in  the  morning,  he  was  received  by  his  commander,  who  expraised  grmtifieation 
at  his  saoeees,  bat  observed : 

"Yon  disobeyed  my  posttfae  order,  Sir,  in  separating  your  foree,  and  have  sabjected  yourself  to 
arrest  ^alk  into  the  cabfa^  Sir.* 

*  On  reeching  the  cabin,  Ldeatenant  McIntobb  eaw  that  his  commander  had  not  yet  dined ;  and  he 
found  there  the  master  of  the  '  AHstidea,'  of  Boston,  the  brig  on  shore,  and  the  master  of  the  ship 
*  Lneius,'  of  Charleston  |  the  tfther  brig  proving  to  be  an  English  veesel,  had  been  permitted  to  go  on 
her  voyege,  having  but  little  cargo.    Captain  Ksakvt,  on  entering  the  cabin,  observed  to  his  lien- 


'  I  haTe  been  awaiting  dinner  for  you ;  although  until  I  saw  yon  scandlngout  ft«m  under  the  point, 
I  did  not  knew  hat  yoa  had  all  been  blown  up ;  1  heard  an  exploeion  distinctly.* 

*  Seated  at  dinner,  and  hearing  all  the  particnhurs  frees  Lieatenant  Mbbrres,  the  gaOaat  aad 
hif  hauled  KmjMKt  asked  the  pleasure  of  a  glass  of  wine  with  him,  saying  s 

••it  is  aesamiBgaveixdaager^uBresponsibaity  for  on  ofifeer  to  disobey  orders;  yet  there  are  tinea 
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wkM  I  eaasot  but  admit  that  it  may  be  aacaaaary.  I  tliiak  iku  ona  of  thoaa  oeeasiona  \  and  whila  I 
driak  your  health,  permit  me  to  thank  you  for  your  iade^iyabia  exertipna  thia  day.  The  capture  of 
the  fimr  piratical  veaaels  you  have  brought  to  me,  and  the  buroiag  of  another,  with  their  prioeipal 
ettahliriuaent  <»  ihore,  wilt  render  our  commerce  eoraparatlTely  laft  in  ihii  neighborhood  for  MNna 
tine  i  and  you.  Sir,  hare  rendered  an  important  Mnrice  to  the  commercial  iuteraaCa  of  your  country, 
by  theraaponaibility  you  have  to-day  anumed.' 

'  Having  giTen  the  order  on  deck  not  to  aeparate  the  boata,  he  Mt  it  neeoMary,  on  that  rieek,to 
ahow  tohia  ofliaera  and  men  that  he  hud  not  overlooked  it ;  and  thaae  were  his  reaaona  for  addreMing 
Lieutenant  If  diiTOaH  in  the  manner  he  did,  when  ho  reached  the  deck.  That  duty  aecomplithed, 
he  waa  not  daairoua  farther  to  puniah  hoheat  and  honorable  eaertlook' 


A  RsmmacsNCC  of  thk  London  *  O.  P.*  itiors.  —  An  obliging  correspondent, 
who  althongh  he  is  *  getting  a  little  old'  now,  has  '  Men  the  time  when  he  was  as 
good  sa  ever  he  was,'  writes  ns  as  follows  coneeniing  bis  "*  experience'  of  the  'Xen- 
don  *  O.  P.*  Riots*  recently  described  in  the  Kwckk&bocue :  *  The  article  in  your 
May  nnmber  on  the  *  O.  P.'  riots,  interested  me  exceedingly.  At  the  tinke  of  those 
riots  I  waa  living  in  London^  and  I  sssure  yoii^  that  an  ej^eeted  invasion  fay  Napo- 
uiQH  coold  scarcely  haye  created  greater  excitement  The  newspapers  were  daily 
filled  with  articles  eonunenting  on  these  proceedings ;  oonTersation  turned  on  little 
else  ;  add  on  'change  or  in  the  street,  the  porter-boose  or  the  parior,  these  matters 
were  minutely  discussed.  The  sfririt  of  resistance,  some  might  call  it  obstinacy,  of  the 
Cnfl^ish  people,  was  evinoed  in  a  remarkable  degree,  and  an  opposition  to  an  unpala- 
table measure  on  the  part  of  the  government,  could  not  have  been  more  violent  Had 
it  been  a  matter  of  impoitanoe  to  the  whole  public ;  had  the  action  of  the  managem 
been  an  infringement  of  a  political  right,  we  might  easily  explain  it  by  reference  to 
ieefings  inherent  in  the  breast  of  every  man.  But  in  the  city  of  London  were  there 
thousands  who  rarely  entered  the  theitre ;  thousands  te  whom  the  advance  in  the  price 
of  admission  was  of  no  consequence ;  and  yet  all  these  persons  were  moved  in  the 
same  manner,  and  aided  by  their  countenance  those  who  were  aotire  in  resistance. 
It  was  my  good  or  ill  fortune  to  be  present  ^t  the  theatre  on  several  evenhigB  during  the 
riots,  and  the  scenes  which  I  witnessed  were  far  more  exciting,  and  certainly  more 
interesting,  than  any  which  I  had  ever  before  seen  within  the  walls  of  a  theatre.  The 
din  and  uproar  was  at  times  deafenmg ;  the  pit  was  constantly  standing  up.  At  m- 
tervals  there  would  be  a  momentary  silence,  for  the  purpose  of  listening  to  some  <  O. 
P.'  orator.  Large  numbers  of  the  audience  wore  on  their  hats  the  letters  '  O.  P.,' 
printed  on  strips  of  white  muslin,  or  had  the  same  badge  about  their  persons.  Occa- 
■onally  a  ring  would  be  formed  by  takfaig  h<dd  of  ea^h  othMS  hands  and  fantastic 
movements  were  executed  around  the  pit,  which  were  known  as  the  *  O.  P.  dances.' 
PeisonB  from  the  galleries  and  boxes  indulged  in  Tociferous  addresses ;  songs  were 
yolnnteered,  while  the  house  joined  in  the  chorus  ;  and  bannen,  with  ominous  mot- 
toes, were  lieetooned  from  the  boxes.  Sometimes  disturbances  were  created  between 
the  police  and  some  of  the  audience ;  and  during  all  these  things  the  curtain  rose  and 
feH ;  the  actors  were  coming  on  the  stage  and  going  off;  the  scenes  were  shifted)  and 
the  performance  proceeded,  without  one  word  being  heard  by  the  audience.  It  is 
quite  a  remaikable  fact  that  no  injury  waa  intentionally  done  to  property,  and  no  vio- 
lence to  the  actors ;  and  for  the  purpose  of  moderating  the  alarm  of  the  performers, 
whether  male  or  female^  upon  any  indications  of  fear  being  eviseed,  the  pit  would  call 
en  tham  by  nama  nnd  giva  three  cfaeaa*  with  great  naanhnity.    Hie  appearance  of 
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Mr.  CuFfo&D  one  evening,  after  he  had  commenced  his  rait  agaimt  Mr.  Bhandom, 
gave  still  sfreater  animation  to  the  elsene;  and  be  was  hailed  with  hn  enthnaiasm 
hardly  to  be  equalled  had  he  been  the  saviour  of  bis  country.  The  following  are 
among  the  mottoes  which  were  exhibited  on  the  bannen: 

'  John  Kbmblb  through  the  Jew»hM  gained  applani^i 
And  iDildelft  IdsmU  oiir  levrs  ( 
But  we  will  follow  the  holy  band 
And  ehow  0iat  Chriftians  ihsU  coaimand.' 

*  No  MornlDg  Pest, 

Nor  hireling  host 
Shall  ere  JoHit  Bull  dieiiiay  { 

Hio  cauae  is  ju«t  — 

Socceed  be  mutt ; 
Old  price*,  or  no  play  !*  ^ 

'  Be  deiermiBed  and  you  will  be  victorious.' 

*  The  aew  prices  shall  have  the  fkle  of  C AALnrs.^ 

*  Persons  with  colds  are  requested  aot  to  corfgh  or  sneese  aloyd  i  they  will  otherwise  be  taken  to 
Bow-streeL' 

When  lattgued  with  dancmg  and  cheering,  the  whde  andieno^  united  in  *  God 
■aye  the  Kinq.'  Many  of  the  newspapen  pobUsbed  witty  sqnibs.  I  remember  the 
following : 

*  A  Mxw  tragedy  is  Ulked  of,  called '  Tka  Mmmagtr  m  DUtrttt,*    It  is  said  to  be  founded  upon 

Mr.  K '8  application  to  a  certain  noble  lord  and  the  threat  of  prosecution  for  keefiag  «  du9r- 

dtrhf  Aeass.' 

*  In  oouseqaence  of  the  great  requidtion  of  the  pdUce  at  the  theatre,  robberies  are  reported  to  be 
Terr  ftequent  on  the  roads  in  the  viciaage  of  the  metropolis.! 

'  in  consequence  of  the  general  hoarseness  in  town,  occasioned  by  a  demor  for  old  prieea,  the  ooa* 
fectioners,  it  is  said,  hare  determined,  in  the  sale  of  their  pectoral  loaenges  to  feUow  Mr.  KsKBf.B*e 
plan  by  charging  an  adrance.' 

The  annexed  parody  on  •  The  Bay  of  Biscay,  O !'  entitled  *Tke  new^huiU  Play- 
house  O  /'  waB  a  favorite  song  for  a  long  time : 

*  Lotto  toar*d  the  watchman's  rattle, 
Dus^bella  began  the  din, 
Aanounc'd  the  hour  of  battle  t 
T  was  half-price  rushing  in ; 
While  o'er  tne  rascal  crew 
Test  constamadoa  flew 
At  the  fight 
On  that  night 
In  the  new<buUt  play-house,  O !' 


*The  caC««alls  next  shrill  soundiag 

'Midst  *  O.  P.'s  Toeal  strain ; 
The  magic  dance  resounding, 

Near  rent  the  wells  in  twain. 

Our  Tictors  strengthened  grew 

'"* 'the  Bow 


O'er  turned 
At  tbe-^ht 
On  that  night. 
In  the  new-bttUt  play-hooae,  0 1 

*  ^hen  mustering  up  our  forces^ 

We  attacked  the  thieves  again  ; 
But  number'd  in  our  loeses 
Afbwbrave'O.P.'men; 
l^ie  victory  was  ottrs, 
Brave  '  O.  P.'  loudly  roars 
Atthe  fight 
On  that  night, 
in  the  new-built  play-house,  O  !* 


*  There  was  an  equally  clever  song,  called  <  The  O.  P.  Victory,*  which  was  smig  to 
the  tune  of  *  Old  Towler/  and  was  very  popular:    There  was  also  a  <  JVsis  Song  to 
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tke  TttJM  of  Old  Derr^Down,*  which  made  a  great  deal  of  fun.    Some  of  the  veiaee 
mxk  M  folhnre : 

'Of  fam'd  CoTent*Garden  with  freedoBi  I  sing 
Where  JoHif  Boli.  end  John  Kcmbls  haye  oDtered  the  rlag } 
A'taenth  sow  hat  paee'd,  still  the  bettle  doth  rage, 
Jonr  Bnu.  ia  the  pit  end  Dofv  John  oh  the  vUfo. 
•  Derry^Down,'  etc. 

*  A  trio  of  DOW  JMtiee-ectors  appear. 
&iot-acU  in  their  basda  aad  Jews  ia  their  rear ; 
Bat,  B^uufST,  the  saddle  is  oa  the  wrong  horaa, 
John  Bull  viU  not  yield  to  dragooniog  and  foree. 

'  In  old  English  lav  his  safety  and  trust  is; 
May  we  aeter  tnhiait  to  neW-fangled  Justice : 
Let  Don  Jorn  and  company  ann  their  parirolea. 
But  we  '11  ntrer  find  pigeons  for  their  pigeon-holes. 

'  Then  success  to  John  Buu.  !  ,and  whatever  betide. 
If  av  his  soni,  when  imposed  on,  have  law  on  their  side} 
And  wbeneTer  attacked  in  a  way  that  he  scoma, 
May  the  Bdi.l  win  the  day •  though  robbed  of  hi*  horns!' 

<  All  tbib,  with  mnch  more  that  waa  '  not  in  the  biUB,Vbut  ioa«  m  the  *  performances' 
of  the  day,  made  great  sport  and  excited  much  attention  at  the  time.  It  was  *ia  good 
while  ago  and  a  great  way  6ff/  to  be  sue ;  bat  perhaps  these  parttcolan  may  not  be 
altogether  without  interest,  even  now.'  j.  a. 


Gossip  wrra  Rkadirs  and  ConEK8F(Mfi>»rr&  —  Sncbdbn  lives  directly  opposite 
Don,  his  Ferry,  on  the  Hudson ;  and  there  his  progenitori  have  flourished  from  time 
immemorial ;  and  that  little  verdant  prelude  to  the  rocky  Palisades,  which  you  see 
opposite,  is  called  *  Snbkdbn's  Landing*  even  unto  this  day.  When  the  modem 
SmxDBN  sees  the  black  window-blind  turned  outward,  in  strong  relief  against  the 
white  front  of  the  only  inn  at  Dobb*s,  be  answers  the  signal  by  raising  the  sail  on  his 
little  boat,  and  potting  over  after  the  stray  passengers  who  may  hava  outstayed  the 
half  a  dozen  steamers  that  have  touched  there  in  the  course  of  the  morning, 
and  lands  them  on  the  other  side,  in  time  for  the  downward  boats  whose  *  places  of 
ealP  are  only  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river.  Now  so  it  was,  that,  addressing  ourselves 
to  what  was  to  be  (to  us)  distant  journeying,  we  had  tarried  beyond  our  time  in  pack- 
ing trunks,  and  were  compelled  to  *  signalice'  Sneedbn.  Forthwith  shot  out  from  the 
green  bank  or  the  opposite  shore  a  little  white  sail ;  and  in  twelve  minutes,  its  prow 
*  ploughed  the  eastern  strand."  Snbbden  bore  us  back,  drenched  With  foam  from 
the  bireeBy  Hudson ;  and  deposited  us  upon  a  market-scow  near  the  landing,  where 
we  were  surrounded  by  sucking  pigs,  strawberries,  hen-oo9ps,  beets,  eggs,  small  pota- 
toes, green  peas,  fresh  batter,  sausages,  <  and  other  confecticparies.'  At  length  thii 
peopled  ark  was  made  fast  alongside  *  The  Warren'  steamer,  and  unloading '  as  she 
sailed,'  was  soon  emptied  of  hisr  heterogenous  freight,  and  presently,  by  the  aid  of  her 
elamsy  sail,  dropped  back  to  Snbbdbn's.  Reclining  upon  a  load  of  sweet-smelling 
new  hay,  *  forward'  we  listened  to  the  bleating  of  Iambs,  the  ba&ing  of  calves,  the 
<  short  squeak'  of '  cabined,  cribbed'  piglings,  the  '  qua&cking*  of  imprisoned  ducks,  the 
crowing  of  cocks,  and  the  mingled  duck,  flutter  and  '  peep'  of  hens  «nd  chickens ; 
a  vocal  performance,  in  the  fne  ezefoise  of  which  the  '  executants'  were  protected 
by  General  Wakrbn  himself,  standing  on  the  pilot-house  with  a  drawn  sword  in  his 
'fad  right  hand.'    Bnt  we  are  in  the  metfopolis ;  and  you  must  excuse  us  while  we 
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run  to  the  printing-office  to  glance  at  one  or  two  of  the  early  *  proofii'.  for  July. 
Meet  us  at  seven  to-night  on  board  *  Tub  Empirb  ;'  for  know  that  we  are  about  to 
travel ;  gossipping  and  jotting  as  we  go.  .  .  .  Wb  cannot  permit  the  recent  event 
of  the  death  of  an  old  and  highly-esteemed  oorrespondent,  the  Rev.  William  B.  O. 
Peaboot,  of  Springfield,  (Maas.,)  to  pass  unrecorded,  nor  omit  an  expression  of  the 
deep  regret  which  we  share  in  common  with  all  who  knew  him,  at  his  untimely  de- 
parture. We  say  *  untimely,'  because  although  well  prepared  to  *  go  hence,'  and 
longing  himself  to  *  depart  and  be  with  Chkibt,'  and  tho  dear  friends  who  had  gone 
before  him  to  the  <  better  land,*  yet  the  loss  of  a  Christian,  a  man  of  genius,  and  a 
true  poet,  in  the  very  maturity  of  his  intellectual  powers,  could  hardly  be  otherwise 
regarded,  even  by  those  who  have  been  taught  from  his  own  lips  to  bow  in  humble 
submission  to  the  solemn  behests  of  Hm  who  '  doeth  all  things  well'  We  learn 
from  the  *  Christian  Inquirer,*  that  for  twenty-seven  years  Mr.  PbabodY  labored  in 
his  Masteb's  work  at  Springfield ;  and  that  he  did  not  labor  in  vain  in  the  Loan,  is 
attested  by  the  deep  feeling,  akin  only  to  that  awakened  by  a  great  family  bereave- 
ment, which  has  been  excited  by  his  departure.  The  Ion  of  his  wife,  tome  two 
yeais  since,  Beverel]^  tried  his  susceptible  and  aflfootionate  heart ;  and  he  h^d  only 
partially  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  calamity,  when  the  death  of  an  only  daugh- 
ter, a  liberal  sharer  of  her  mother's  virtues  and  graces,  added  new  bitterness  to  the 
cup  of  sorrow  which  had  been  given  biin  to  drink.  His  keen  emotions  at  this  sad 
event  are  well  expressed  in  his  own  beautiful  words : 


'  Was  mioe  •  happlnftu  too  pv9 

For  erriaff  aan  to  know  ? 
Or  why  did  HeaTeo  ao  aoon  destroy 

My  paradise  below  f 
EnchaDtiof  as  tiie  viaioii  was. 

It  suok  away  as  soon 
As  when,  in  quick  and  cold  eclipse. 

The  snn  frows  dark  at  noon. 

'  Days  passed :  and  soon  the  seal  of  Death 

Made  known  that  hope  was  rain ; 
I  knew  the  swiftly-wasting  lamp 

Wottld  never  burn  afrain : 
The  cheek  was  pale :  the  snowy  lipe 

Were  gently  thrown  spart; 
And  life,  in  every  passing  breath. 

Seemed  gushing  fttira  the  heart. 


'  I  knew  those  marble  lipa  to  mine 
Should  never  more  be  pressed, 
And  floods  of  feeling,  undeflned. 
Rolled  wildly  o'er  my  breast : 
-  Low,  stifled  sounds  and  dnsky  forms 

Seem'd  moving  in  the  gloom, 
As  if  Death's  dark  array  were  come 
To  bear  tbee  to  the  tomb. 

'  And  when  I  could  not  keep  the  tear 

From  gathering  in  my  eye, 
Thy  licUe  hand  pressed  gently  mine, 

In  token  of  reply: 
To  ask  one  more  exchange  of  love. 

Thy  look  was  upward  cast ; 
Asd  in  that  long  and  burning  kiss, 

Thy  happy  spirit  passed. ' 


*  After  the  first  shock  of  this  last  terrible  blow  was  spent,'  says  the '  Inquirer*'  *  he 
gave  himself  to  incessant  intellectual  labor,  and  wrote  proportionably  far  more  than 
at  any  period  of  his  life.  His  health  was  seen  to  be  declining,  and  his  congregation 
insisted  upon  his  taking  rest  and  recreation*  and  had  actually  sought  a  sopfriy  for  Ui 
pulpit  during  his  proposed  absence,  when  death  anticipated  and  rendered  noU  all 
this  kind  consideration  for  his  needs.  On  Sunday,  the  sixteenth  of  May,  he  preached 
all  day,  and  seemingly  with  unwonted  earnestness  and  eflfect ;  but  it  was  hJk  last 
public  e^rt  The  next  day  he  probably  over-worked  himself  in  his  garden ;  for  on 
retiring  to  his  study  to  complete  an  article  for  one  of  our  leading  reviews,  he  was 
paralyzed  hi  the  act  of  writing,  and  the  pen  fell  from  his  hand.  He  was  removed  to 
his  bed,  and  his  physician  summoned.  He  passed  a  tolerable  night,  and  in  the  morn- 
ing was  considerably  relieved ;  so  much  ao,  that  he  called  his  son,  and^ttempted  lo 
finish  the  literary  labor  of  the  previous  day  by  dictating  to  him  what  he  shoold  write. 
The  effort  proved  too  great,  and  he  wae  obliged  to  desist  From  that  mooMiit  he 
never  rallied,  and  was  scarcely  able  afterward  to  speak.    On  the  day  of  bis  death. 
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ha  phyoiciaii  told  him  that  he  was  near  his  end,  and  aaked  hun  if  he  was  aware  of 
it ;  when  he  bowed  hifl  head  in  aMent  On  Friday,  the  twenty-eighth  of  May,  m 
few  minnteo  before  midnight,  he  gently  breathed  his  last'  Tndy  has  it  been  said» 
that '  Religion,  Literature^  FHendship,  Humanity,  menm  oyer  his  departure.'  As  m 
poet,  Mr.  PiABODT  was  most  favorably  known.  There  are  not  more  than  two  Ame- 
rican writen  who  excel  him  in  felicity  of  expression  and  melody  of  Tenific^tion.  His 
observation  of  nature  was  singularly  faithful,  and  his  records  of  affection  and  fseling 
find  an  answering  response  in  every  susceptible  heart  A  characteristic  example  of 
the  strong  lore  of  natural  scenery,  and  the  capacity  to  depict  its  striking  features,  is 
afibrded  in  the  '  Hymn  of  Nature,*  which  the  reader  will  recall  to  mind  from  the 
following  admirable  stanzas: 


*  God  of  th«  dark  and  haaviDg  d«ep  I 

The  vmTm  U«  sleeping  oa  the  lands, 
Till  the  fierce  spirit  of  the  storm 

Hath  suamoned  up  Unir  thunderin|  bands; 
Then  the  white  sails  are  dashed  with  foam. 

Or  hurry  trembling  o'er  the  seas» 
Till,  ealmed  by  thee,  the  sinking  gale 

Serenely  breathes  *  Depart  in  peace !' 

*  DoD  of  the  forest's  solemn  shade ! 

The  grandeur  of  the  lonely  tree 
nat  wrestles  singly  with  the  gale, 

Lifts  np  admirteg  eyes  to  thee ; 
Bet  more  majestic  far  they  stand. 

When  side  by  side  their  ranks  they  /brm, 
To  ware  on  high  their  plumes  of  grecB) 

And  fight  thehr  battles  with  the  storm  I 


*  OoD  of  the  ihir  and  open  sky! 

How  gloriously  above  ne  sprlnga 
The  tented  dome  of  heavenly  blue. 

Suspended  on  the  rainbow's  rings! 
Each  brilliant  star)  that  sparfcios  throughf 

Bach  gilded  cloud,  that  wanders  free 
In  evening's  puiple  radiance,  gives 

The  beauty  of  iu  praise  to  thee. 

*  OoD  of  the  rolling  orbs  above  I 

Thy  name  is  written  dearly  bright 
In  the  warm  d«3r's  unvarying  blase. 

And  evening's  golden  shower  of  light. 
For  every  fire  thatfroau  the  sun, 

And  evety  spark  that  walks  alone 
Around  the  utmost  verge  of  heaven. 

Were  kindled  at  thy  burning  throne ! 


Hie  reader  will  remember  the  beautifol  lines  of  Mr.  Pbabodt,  cemmeneing 

- '  Likr  Ugh  the  teurtain's  drooping  fold 
And  let  the  evening  sunlight  In  ;* 

in  which  he  poured  out,  as  it  were  from  the  inner  sanctuary  of  his  spirit,  the  richdi 
of  an  ardent  aflfoction  and  a  pure  Christian  faith.  But  he  has  gone !  <  Ripe  in  the 
attainments  of  human  wisdom,  rich  in  the  nsourees-of  a  cultivated  intellect,'  he  has 
been  called  to  depart ;  yet  the  nraplicity  of  his  life,  his  kindnesi,  his  beneficence,  the 
goodness  and  truthfulness  of  his  character,  will  keep  his  memory  green  m  the  hearts 
of  all  who  personally  knew  him  ;  and  he  leaTes  behind  him  Writings  which  the  world 
win  '  not  willmgly  let  die.'    Again  we  are  reminded  of  his  own  appropriate  stanzas  i 


'Bkbold  the  western  evening  light! 

It  melts  in  deepening  gloom ; 
So  calm  the  Chrutian  sinks  away, 
Descending  to  the  tomb. 

*  The  wind  breaUiefl  low ;  the  withering  leaf 

Beaice  whispers  lirom  the  tree ; 
Sogently  flows  the  parting  breath, 
When  good  men  cease  to  be. 


*  How  beautilhl  on  all  the  hills 
The  crimson  light  is  shed  I 
T  is  like  the  peace  the  Christian  givits 
To  mourners  round  his  bed. 


*How  mildly  on  the  wandering  cloud 

The  sunset  beam  Is  cast ! 
T  is  like  the  memory  left  behind, 
When  loved  oum  breathe  their  last ! 

*- And  now,  above  the  dews  of  night, 

The  vdllew  star  appears ; 
So  fkith  springs  in  the  heart  of  those 

Whose  eyes  are  bathed  in  tears. 

*  Bat  soon  the  morning's  happier  light 
Its  glorv  shall  restore ; 
And  eylids  that  are  sealed  in  death 


Itsglorvs 
JLod  evlids  t 
Shall  wake,  to  close  no  mora.' 


A  nLiKND  and  correspondent,  writing  us  from  Paris,  laments  that  he  did  not,  beford 
fearing  home,  make  himself  more  thoroughly  conyerMmt  with  the  fVenoh  language^ 
He  diould  have  remembered  Hood's  advice : 

'  NcvSB  tf o  to  France. 

Unless  yon  know  the  lingo. 
If  you  do,  like  me 
•    You  'U  repent,  by  JnifD  I' 
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It  MOMtiniM  bf^yfMxWt  however,  that  e  tnveller  will  be  talking  very  bed  Ffench 
to  a  eervaDt,  who  ten  to  one  bee  a  far  better  knowledge  of  Englieh  than  hie  ooiloen- 
tor  hae  of  the  Gallic  tongoe.  Sam  Suck  bee  an  amuiing  Uloetration  of  the  evil  an- 
nng  firom  the  want  of  the  emalleet  poeuUe  amount  of  Frenob.  It  ■  happened  to  him 
eaoe-t  to  BnuMle :' 

*  I  WAS  on  the  top  a  eoaeh  Chore,  a-ffoin'  down  that  dreadful  rteep  hill  there,  not  that  ft  is  so 
awAil  iteep  nother ;  but  bilU  are  eoriositiea  there,  thej  ere  to  acaree,  aad  ererjr  little  eharo  pimek  im 
called  a  high  hill;  jiat  a*  every  sizable  hill  to  Nova  Scotia  is  called  a  nountain.  WeU,  seis  tho 
1  to  ne, '  TeHTMS  U  Mtckmnqtu,*    I  didn't  know  what  the  devil  be  neaot;  I  didn't 


8  sireeis  ;  so  wnec  aoes  i  oo  oui  Kreeins  oux  loo,  -  i  wmnkn  m  jkccn*- 
a*  it  war  no  use  talkin.'  turned  rif  ht  eboat,  put  the  pole  thro*  a  pasCrj 
D  his  bosses,  and  upset  the  coach,  and  away  we  all  went,  body  aad  honee 
:ea  myself  up,  the  coaehman  comes  up  and  puu  his  fist  into  my  Ibea, 
id  u't  you  Tmrmn  U  JlfsdUnilfm  V  aad  the  passenfere 
\\  *  Why  did  n*t  you  TenrMz  te  Mtehmdtm*  f*  I  did  nt 
fist  and  ahakes  it  at  them,  too,  and  roars  entt  'Why  in 
rmcx  U  M§ehmmiqM»  S*    Weil,  they  bofan  to  larf  et  last, 


understand  French  when  its  talked  that  way,  and  do  n't  now.    A  man  must  speak  very  slow  in 

French  for  me  to  ffuess  what  he  want*.    *  What  in  natur*  is  that  f  sals  I ;  but  as  he  did  n't  onder- 

etand  English  he  just  wrapt  it  up  in  three  yards  more  of  French,  and  five  It  back  to  me  egia.  8o 

there  was  a  pair  of  us.    Well,  the  coach  began  to  go  dowa-hill  like  winky,  and  the  pessengera  put 

their  beads  out  of  the  windows  and  bawled  out '  Toarast  U  AfscA— ifs/*  aad  the  coaehman  roared 

It  out,  and  ao  did  people  on  the  streets  ;  ao  what  does  I  do  but  acreama  out  too, '  Tenmei  is  Muksk- 

ntffus."    Well,  coachman  seein' ] 

cook's  window ;  throwed  down  hi 

into  the  street.    Wheu  I  picked  myself  up, 

and  sais,  *  You  gre^  lummakiu  Ibol,  why  did  u't  you  Tmrmn  U  JlfsdUnilem  V  aad  the  passengers 

■    -  •$*  Ididat 

c 

aad  one  on  'em  that  spoke  a  Ihtle  ETnglish  saia  •  It  meant  to'tnvn  the  handle  of  a  little  machine  thai 


rot  all  round  me  ahakin'  their  fiau  too,  sayin 

know  what  the  plague  they  meant,  ao  I  upa  I 

the  name  of  aenae.' aays  I,  *dld n'tyoa  TWncx 

aad  one  on  'em  that  spoke  a  Ihtle  English  saia  • 

put  a  draa  on  the  wheels.*    *  Oh !'  sais  I,  '  U  that  it  t    What  the  plague's  got  into  the  feller  ilot  to 

speak  plain  English,  if  he  had  a-done  thatl  ahoald  have  onderatood  him  than.* 

Ths  following  |MyHage  ia  the  *  laet  chapter  of  a  pretty  fairy  tale«  the  oUer  eh^»ten 
of  which  were  never  written.  It  wee  of  a  lovely  little  child  that  waa  tended  by  the 
■weet  FIoweiB  when  flowere  loved  and  talked,  and  had  haman  sympathiee  and  afiec- 
tione:  '  A  beautiful  child  lay  in  a  little  coffin,  with  the  smile  with  which  she  had 
welcomed  the  Angel  of  Death,  still  lingering  npon  her  slightly  parted  lips,  llien 
they  brought  flowers  to  strew  over  her,  that  in  their  delicate  loveliness  seemed  akin 
to  the  sleeping  one,  who  in  life  had  been  so  pure  and  spiritual  And  the  fair  jeesa- 
mine  told  of  the  rosy  morning  air,  that  had  awakened  bin  finm  his  eweet  sleep,  and 
of  the  dew  that  lay  like  great  diamonds  in  his  fragrant  bells ;  and  of  the  painted 
Indy-bng,  that  had  smoothed  down  her  orimson  wings  by  these  crystal  miiron ;  aad 
of  many  other  such  stories,  which  pure-hearted  childhood  hyvea  to  hear ;  but,  all  the 
while  the  little  Robin  lay  silently  without  opening  her  blue  eyes.  And  se,  he  leaned 
over,  and  laid  his  white  hands  oftly  npon  her  golden-brown  hair,  and  npon  her  cold 
forehead,  and  then  be  trembled  like  an  aspen  leaf ;  for,  without  knowing  why,  he  felt 
sure  that  something  very  strange  and  sorrowful  bad  befallen  her.  But  all  the  mere 
tenderiy  he  clung  to  her  dark  ringlets,  and  would  fain  have  stirred  them  with  his  fra- 
grant breath. 

'  Then  he  called  to  the  rose-bud  upon  her  boeom,  but  bis  voice  was  so  low  and 
tremulous  that  no  one  heard  it  but  himself.  Though  if  he  had  called  ever  so  lend, 
the  rose  would  not  have  answered,  for  she  lay  as  motionless  and  n^^eonaoione  as  the 
little  shroud  beneath  her.  For  as  soon  as  she  felt  the  touch  of  that  icy  hand*  she 
knew  that  the  light  bad  gone  oat  from  the  living  violets,  and  that  the  heart  of  the 
lovely  spirit-child  woold  beat  no  more  upon  earth  forever.  And  her  own  cheek  grew 
pale,  as  she  remembered  to  have  heard  soft  spirit-voices  talking  in  the  dim  starlight 
of  the  dark  and  lonely  grave ;  and  of  flowers  whose  mission  was  to  make  it  less  fei^r- 
fhl,  by  telling,  eten  there,  of  the  green  earth  and  the  beautiful  blue  heaven. 

'  And  thus  passed  away  the  lovely  and  beloved.  And  they  buried  the  flowers  and 
the  still  more  beautiful  flower-of-Iife,  m  the  silence  and  darkness  of  the  cold  earth. 
And  the  red  leaves  fell  upon  the  little  ginve,  and  the  birds  sang  moomfhlly  in  the 
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bfttBchef  orerlMad,  «nd  the  winds  nghed  aa  the  night-dewt  fell  upon  it:  for  neither 
the  windi,  nor  thei  blhk,  nor  the  falling  leaTes,  knew  of  the  Uevednea  of  the  world 
hef^nd  the  graTo ;  nor  how  angels,  with  golden  haips,  bad  taken  the  little  Rosnr  hy 
the  band,  and  led  hvr  thfongh  the  pearly  gates,  and  beside  the  still  waters,  to  where 
a  aweet,  loTiag  Toiee  said :  <  Snffbr  little  children  to  come  onto  me,  and  forbid  them 
not,  for  of  ooeh  is  the  kingdom  of  Heaveh !' .  .  .  Is'nt  there  a  good  deal  of  troth  in 
the  liBllowing  remarks  of  a  blant  oM  ottixen '  down-east?' 

*  Hs  OHM  btard  a  mtn  much  praiaad  for  bii  good  IboUnp,  Ererj  bod j  joinod  and  Mid  tks  man 
was  DOMMaad  of  oxeetlent  feoHBga. 

*  What  haa  ha  dooef '  aakad  our  old  (aaius. 

*  Oh  I  in  orery  thing  ha  it  a  man  of  floe  benaroiont  feaUnga/  waa  tha  rapty. 

*  iri«t  Am  *•  40M  r  criad  the  old  fallow  ^ain. 

Wy  thia  lima  tha  company  thought  it  nacaaaary  to  show  loma  of  thair  fhvorita't  doinga.  Thay 
bogiin  to  eaat  aboat  about  in  their  minda^but  the  old  man  atill  abonted,  *  Jfkat  Mm  A<  doM  P  Thay 
owaad  Chat  thay  coald  not  name  aoy  thing  in  particular. 

'Yet,'  answered  tha  cynic,  *yott  any  that  tha  man  baa  good  fealingat  fine,  banaTolaat  faalingv. 
Row,  gantSaiBaB,  lot  ma  tall  yon  that  there  ara  people  in  thia  world  who  get  a  good  name  aimply  on 
aeeooat  of  their  jfiaitty'*  You  caa  *t  tell  one  ganeroua  action  they  aver  performed  In  their  UToa,  bat 
tbay  can  look  and  talk  moat  banOTolantly.  I  know  a  man  in  thia  town  that  you  would  all  oall  a  aurly« 
raqgh,  onaaiablo  man,  and  y al  he  haa  done  mora  ads  of  kindneaa  than  all  of  yon  put  togathar.  Yon 
m^  judge  pe<^}4!a  aetiona  by  their  foelinga,  but  I  judge  peopla'a/raMiya  by  their  aetiona.* ' 

Thb  essay  upon '  The  DUeovery  of  the  8afety*Lamp*  is  not  quite  so  new  a  snb- 
ject  as  some  otheia  we  could  mention.  That  '  Sbumfrtdayt'  was  a  distinguished 
'  flosBofer,'  is  tolerably  well  known  and  generally  admitted.  We  mean  no  Qffence, 
bnt  the  theme  of  <  C.  D.*s  article  is  something  too  trite  for  these  pages.  *  *  *  Oum. 
CiBcinnati  correspondent's  story  of  <  The  CompuUary  Diner-Out'  who  declined 
*  second-quality'  iuYitations,  unless  for  '  a  consideration,'  reminds  us  of  a  *  Lay, 
oompoaed  many  months  since  for  '  Puifon/  by  a  kindred  cbeyalier : 


'  I  CAix'D  on  yon  daalgning  *  Yon  *w  hurt  my  feaHafa  craatly  | 

To  atop  ami  take  pot4uek ;  You  have,  you  have  mdaad ; 

« M.  .  Y0n  never,  until  lately, 

Gave  me  ao  poor  a  feed. 
Oht  keep  a  better  uble, 

Or,  though  't  will  give  ma  pain, 
I  never  ahall  be  able 
To  dine  with  you  again.* 


On  mutton  yon  were  dininf , 
When  I  azpedad  duok  { 

Yow  had  ao  currant  jelly ; 
Alaa!  howl  waa dish'd! 

Yow  aovp  waa  vormiealli ; 
I  for  mock'turtle  wiah'd. 


Stct  on  board  *  Tas  Empuui'  steamer  (that  floating  palace  of  the  North  Riyer,) 
with  us.  It  is  seven  o'clock  as  we  sweep  out  into  the  stream,  and  leave  behind  usy 
for  many  days,  the '  Emporium  of  the  Heart'  to  *  Old  Kmigk.,'  who  lores  it  well.  Yov 
see,  a  saraptnoos  supper  has  been  despatched,  and  before  we  are  aware  of  it,  we 
have  ascended  the  Hudson  as  far  as  Doss's ;  and  now,  while  the  senior  officer,  with 
oMditatire  aq)ect  and  silent,  watchful  assiduity  is  looking  after  the  comfort  and  en- 
joyment of  his  passengers,  let  the  attentive  and  courteous  second  captain  conduct 
you  up  to  the  walk  around  the  pilot's  cupola ;  for  here  it  is  that  our  Roman  candla 
is  to  be  fired,  to  indicate  to  the  <  little  people'  on  the  shore  that  their  <  maternal  and 
paternal  progenitors'  are  thereabout  P-h-h-i-x^at  — fom  !  pom !  pom !'  Ours  is 
off;  and  lo !  from  out  the  deep  verdure,  yonder  white  piazxa  flashes  into  view,  by 
the  bright  light  of  answering  fire-works  revealing  the  faces  of  <  Young  Kkick.'  and 
his  sisters,  happy  in  the  snoceoi  of  this  brilliant  preconcerted  recognition.  It  is  the 
<  Gon-speed'  of  young  afiTectioa.  But  what  is  all  this  to  you,  reader  7  Let  us  to  our 
eapaoioua  and  beautiful  state-room.  •  *  •  A  yaiEwn  once  informed  us  that  one  of 
the  most  ridiculous  sights  he  ever  saw  was  on  the  Ohio  river.    He  was  going  up  that 
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beantifal  itremm  in  a  large  atoamer,  idien  the  boat  encotuitered  a  Taat  raft,  aome- 
Ihing  more  than  a  mile  long,  and  quite  half  a  mile  wide,  with  a  imall  house  in  the 
Tory  centre  of  it  It  waa  coming  down  rapidly  with  the  current,  when  the  ateam- 
boat,  notwithatandmg  her  eflR>ila  to  avoid  the  colliaion,  found  herself  m  the  '  toik*  of 
the  raft,  having  caught  in  rach  a  way  between  its  nnevenly-projeeting  timbeis  as  to 
be  quite  incapable  of  extrieation.  And  now  it  was  that  the  doughty  captain,  stand- 
ing up  on  the  esrtremest  pomt  of  the  bow  of  his  boat,  with  doubled  6st,  and  *  indig« 
nation  in  's  aspect,'  apostrophized  the  navigator  of  the  raft,  and  poured  out  upon  his 
head  the  fiercest  vials  of  his  anger ;  while  the  proprietor  of  the  <  well-wooded*  float- 
ing acres,  whose  downward  coufse  it  was  impossible  to  stem,  was  seen  riowly  ap- 
proaching in  the  distance,  holding  his  hand  back  of  his  ear|  as  if  anxious  to  hear 
what  *  the  captam  said.'  As  soon  as  he  came  within  hail,  and  was  made  folly  sensi- 
ble of  the  anathemas  that  were  being  hurled  agaiost  him,  he  took  a  short  black  pipe 
out  of  his  month,  spat  twice,  and  replied :  '  You  go  to  the  devil  with  your  little  steam- 
boat !  I  do  n't  want  any  o'  your  sa&ce !  Get  e5nt  o'  the  way  V  And  resuming 
his  pipe,  he  slowly  wended  his  way  back  to  his  cabin.  After  having  been  home 
down  some  eight  or  ten  miles,  the  steamer  was  at  length  extricated,  and  the  captani 
went  on  his  way.  •  -  *  Thkkk  are  passages  of  great  beauty  in  the  novel  of  <  Jlfisr- 
rtsjre,  just  issued  by  the  Baonmsas  HAana.  Here  is  one  which  has  just  been  read 
to  us  in  onr  state-room,  in  a  <  voice  soft  and  low,  an  excellent  thing  in  woman  :* 

'  Tmsa  if  perhaps  no  fflfllinf  of  our  qa|iir«  to  Tsf  ue,  to  complicated,  to  myateriovi,  as  that  with 
which  we  look  upon  the  cold  remalna  of  oar  fellow  mortals.  The  dignity  with  which  death  inrests 
eren  the  meanest  of  his  victims  inspires  us  with  an  awe  no  liTing  thinv  can  create.  The  monarch 
on  his  throne  is  less  awful  than  the  beffar  in  his  shroud.  The  marble  features,  the  powerless  hand, 
the  stiffened  limbs t-  oh  I  who  can  contemplate  these  with  feelings  that  can  be  defined  t  These  are 
the  mockery  of  all  our  hopes  and  fears,  our  fondest  love,  our  feilest  hate.  Can  it  be  that  we  now 
ahrink  with  horror  from  th6  touch  of  that  hand,  which  but  yosterday  was  fondly  clasped  in  our  ownf 
Is  that  tongue,  whose  accents  even  now  dwell  in  onr  oar,  forever  chained  in  the  silence  of  death  t 
These  black  and  heavy  eye-lids,  are  they  forever  to  seal  up  in  darkness  the  eyes  whose  glance  no 
earthly  power  could  restrain  f  And  the  spirit  wh  ich  animated  the  cUy«  wktr%  ia  U  mtm  f  Is  it  wrapt 
in  bliM,  or  dissolved  in  wof  Doe*  it  witness  our  grief,  and  share  our  sorrows  1  or  is  the  mysterious 
type  that  linked  it  with  mortality  forever  broken  f  And  the  remembrance  of  eerily  aeenea,  art 
they  indeed  to  the  enfranchised  spirit  as  the  morning  dream,  or  the  dew  upon  the  early  lower  f 

Couian's  <  Troy  Hmutf  is  just  the  hotel  to  enter  after  leaving  such  a  steamer  as 
the  '  Empirk.'  Neatness,  quiet,  attention,  courtesy  ;  capacious  parlors,  clean  linen, 
nkse  apartments,  abundant  water,  taUes  supplied  with  all  the  luxuries  of  the  season, 
admirably  cooked  and  well  served  —  these  are  the  characteristic  features  of  the 
'  Troy  Hoose.'  It  needed  but  the  kindness  of  our  esteemed  friend  and  correspond- 
ent W to  make  our  cup  of  enjoyment  overflow.    That  is  surely  a  day  to  be 

remembered,  which  has  satisfied  the  eye  with  the  bright  and  vari -colored  plumage  of 
countless  tropical  and  other  birds — a  superb  ornithological  collection;  which  has 
made  familiar  to  us  the  best  specimens  of  every  variety  of  serpent, '  creeping  thing,' 
and  fiytng  insect,  that  throws  back  the  simligfat  in  rainbow-hues ;  which  has  anew 
convinced  as  that  true  taste  for  works  of  art  and  oertu  are.  the  sure  concomitants  of 
a  refined  intellect ;  which  has  brought  before  our  eyes  unforgetable  views  of  distant 
mountain,  picturesque  town,  flowing  river,  varied  and  verdant  landscape;  which  has 
regaled  the  palate  with  rare  luxuries,  made  but  the  richer  and  rarer  by  the  cordial 
welcome  which  accompanied  them  ;  all  these,  we  say,  are  <  Things  to  be  Remem- 
bered.' *  •  RxADia,  permit  us  to  make  you  acquainted  with  <  Oushings,  a  TVsfi- 
geendental  Potm,^    It  may  not  be  exactly  *  clear  to  the  meanest  capacity ;'  yet  wo 
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have  known  *  capacities'  quite  mean  enought  designate  eqoaJly  pellucid  poetry  as  the 
*  true  Orphic  Scripture,  ^e  yeritable  utterance  of  the  Divine :' 


*  Axx  thiofi  are  amde  of  odda  aad  enda; 
F«w  people  have  their  iteadfaat  (Viendji; 
The  world,  a  Golf  othe  of  Bkulla, 

Lies  apread  on  Nature'a  veat  ftbyaa, 
And  ahips,  denaded  of  their  bulla, 

Boar,  bird'like,  op  to  realma  of  blisa : 
Woman  to  woman  aeldom  ahowa 

Tbe  innate  thouf  ht  her  bosom  heavea, 
Bat  sits  she  like  a  deaert  rose, 

And  maketh  many  gowna  with  aleoTes. 
Ontgoahing,  fVagrant,  rife  and  dire ; 

iStmoltuoos,  quiet,  calm  and  mad, 
On  sottl-ballt  altars  glows  the  fire : 

Conneetieut  's  the  land  Ibr  shad  I 

*  I  know  not,  but  I  sometimes  think, 
That  mind  like  body  needeth  drink ; 
For  oh  I  when  lonely  glories  rush 
Like  mask  in  bewildering  gush, 


Young  children,  mothers  of  themselves, 
Steal.pearly  cream  from  lofty  ahelves ; 
.  The  apirit.  in  a  vaat  balloon, 

Aacenda  triumphant  from  our  aphore, 
And  daahing  wildly  from  the  moon, 

AffecU  *  that  'are,'  and  quita  *  thia  'ere.' 

*  Let  me,  a  fhigment,  atruck  away 
From  aome  preat  aun'a  evaoiahed  ray, 
Sit  muaiog,  like  a  meek-eyed  cow, 

With  lowiaga  muaical  and  aweet, 
And  e'eu  mind'a  mighty  minatrels  bow, 

With  nstiona  quivering  at  my  feet ; 
Enough :  I  break  my  human  lyre, 

Whoae  melancholy  tone  increaaea; 
Oh,  pensive  one!  my  wild  deaire 
Ottiguahea  higher,  Hi^ktr,  hiohsx! 
Love,  Beauty,  Ecatacy  and  Fire! 
Come,  come  I  oh,  come !  and  aare  the  places  I' 


Ws  never  saw  a  more  palpable  or  worse  plagiarism  (fh>m  a  poem  by  Gkorok  D. 
PasuncB,)  than  the  '  humble  lines'  of  our  would-be  correspondent '  Romo.'  '  Hum- 
ble lines,'  forsooth !  We  hope  the  writer,  when  he  had  enclosed  his  piece  to  us,  re- 
tired like  Pecksniff  '  to  the  back-garden,  to  shed  a  few  tears,  merely  as  an  humble  in- 
dhridoaL'  We  should  advise  him,  since  all  that  he  has  interpolated  is  simply  ridiculous, 
to  adopt  the  rule  of  O'Doohbrtt  ;  never  to  own  anything  which  i$  his  own,  nor  to  deny 
any  thing  that  is  not  He  must  always  be  a  gainer  by  this  course.  .  .  .  Onk  hears  ■ 
good  deal  about  the  *  enormous  profits'  of  rail-roads ;  and  doubtless  many  rail-roads 
ore  profitable ;  but  when  they  are  so,  the  public  are  equally  the  gainers,  for  they  share 
largely  the  great  advantages  of  safe  and  rapid  travel.  But  look  at  the  constant  and 
immense  expense  to  which  rail-road  companies  are  subjected.  Do  you  suppose  that 
the  miles  upon  miles  of  heavy  iron  rails,  the  vast  and  multitudinous  heaps  of  oak 
'  sleepers,'  the  leagues  of  ■  cord-word'  which  are  laid  in  piles  along  the  side  of  the 
track,  from  Albany  to  Utica,  and  the  hundreds  of  laborers  whom  you  rush  past,  as 
on  the  wings  of  the  wind  —  do  you  suppose  these  are  obtained  for  nothing  7  <  No, 
Si  -  a  -  & !'  Contrast  then  your  present  luxurious  and  swift  transit  <  by  the  rail'  with 
the  old  noode  of  <  coaching  ;'  bless  all  good  rail-roads,  and  let  them  make  money,  for 
they  deserve  to  do  so.  But  while  we  have  been  turning  over  these  thoughts  in  our 
mind,  we  have  reached  the  pleasant  city  of  Utica,  its  long,  clean  streets  reposing 
upon  a  gently  upward-inclined  plane,  surrounded,  in  all  the  visible  distance,  by '  sweet 
green  contented  fields*  and  verdant  forests.  A  charming  city,  admired  always  of 
<  Ola  KmcK.'  Now  its  chief  officer,  a  man  fair  to  look  upon,  and  in  whose  words 
(and  deeds)  were  the  law  of  kindness,  did,  through  the  aid  of  his  '  chariot  and  the 
hones  thereof,'  exhibit  to  the  Enrroa  and  his  train  the  note-worthy  objects  over 
which  he  holdeth  sway.  From  turret  to  basement,  we  surveyed  the  noble  State 
lA$natie  Asylum,  under  the  competent  and  assiduous  care  of  our  old  friend  and  cor- 
respondent. Dr.  BaioBAM,  than  whom  there  exists  not  in  this  (if  indeed  any  other) 
eonntry  a  better  superintendent  of  such  an  institution.  He  rises  with  the  increased 
cares  which  have  devolved  upon  him,  and  which  have  left  their  traces  upon  his  mild 
features,  and  enhanced  the  '  interior-look,'  as  the  Germans  phrase  it,  of  his  calm  soul- 
Ail  blue  eyes.  He  walks  among  his  patients  in  their  broad  balls  or  spacious  exercis- 
ing and  amusement-rooms,  with  the  manner  and  the  evidently  reciprocal  confidence, 
of  an  indulgent  father  amidst  his  family.    We  hope  no  literal  reader  will  misunder- 
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•tand  ns ;  for  Dr.  Bjuobam*!  family  numbera  some  four  hundred  and  fifty  memben,  and 
he  If  yet  a  yoongBome  man.  All  that  waa  here  to  be  seen,  we  eaw ;  and  of  much 
that  we  beheld  we  shall  diecouree  hereafter.  The  Doctoe  »  fitting  up  a  *  Muaenm' 
for  the  inmates ;  and  reader,  if  you  have  any  object  of  interest  or  curiosity  (and  the 
smallest  rarity  will  be  such  to  the  insane,)  send  them  to  the  Asylum.  We  intend  to 
practice  what  we  preach,  in  this  regard.  We  were  much  struck  with  one  or  two 
beautiful  architectural  models,  and  several  pieces  of  mechanism  in  the  great  hall,  the 
work  of  some  of  the  male  patients ;  and  especially  with  a  set  of  trip-hammen  turned 
by  an  admirably-constructed  over-«hot  water-wheel.  It  beat  our  own  hydraulic- 
machine  at  DoBB*s  *  out  and  out'  We  saw  also  four  specimens  of  sculpture  by  a 
young  and  self-taught  artist,  Mr.  Gluts,  now  we  believe  in  this  city,  which  in  free- 
dom of  execution  and  force  of  expression  were  very  remarkable.  They  were  of 
Judge  Beakdsuey,  Mr.  Munbon,  Mr.  Mann,  and  Dr.  Brioham ,  all  distinguished  resi- 
dents of  Oneida.  After  hearing,  with  great  gratification,  from  several  of  the  inmates, 
that  the  KNiCKKaBOCKsa,  which  was  regulariy  perused  in  the  institution,  had  often 
served  to  amuse  and  entertain  them,  (insomuch  that  they  wished  it  could  be  published 
every  week  instead  of  once  every  month,)  we  left  this  excellent  asylum ;  and  after  a 
charming  ride  among  the  picturesque  scenery  of  the  neighborhood,were  set  down  at  our 
hotel,  having  recorded  in  our  *  memory-random-book'  the  incidents  of  another  day  of 
tme  enjoyment  .  .  .MLady-iSeaiier' desires  to  know 'what  could  have  been  the  ori- 
gin of  the  words,  *  giving  the  »acV  or  *  the  mitten^  We  suspect  our  *  lady-reader*  is  of 
the  other  sex,  and  has  recently  been  presented  with  one  or  the  other  of  the  articles 
mentioned.  As  to  the  word  ■  sack,'  we  have  somewhere  heard  that  it  is  found  in  all 
languages ;  which  a  profound  antiquariau  has  explamed  by  suggesting  that  it  was 
necessary  to  leave  that  primitive  word,  in  order  that  every  man,  when  he  took  his  de- 
parture from  the  tower  of  Babel,  might  ask  for  his  own  bag !  .  .  .  A  coRREsroM- 
DRNT,  referring  to  a  remark  of  Wrslry,  quoted  in  the  <  Gossip'  of  our  last  number, 
says  it  reminds  him  of  a  direction  given  in  a  letter  of  a  pious  western  farmer  to  a 
son  in  whose  charge  he  had  left  a  small  farm  in  Connecticut :  *  Let  me  urge  you 
again,  my  son,  to  give  your  heart  to  the  Lord  —  and  the  turnips  to  your  uncle 
Joshua.'  .  .  .  <  R.  B.'  is  an  immense  critic !  His  *  correction'  (<  under  favor,'  It  cer- 
tainly would  be)  is  of  the  same  character  with  that  of  a  hypercritical  commentator 
upon  Sraksprarb's  words,  <  Let  the  kettle  to  the  trumpet  speak.'  A  kettle,  he  con- 
tended, ■  sometimes  emgat  but  was  never  yet  known  to  epeak  /'  .  .  .  The  influ- 
ence of  well -selected  words  is  forcibly  illustrated  by  the  anecdote  which  ensues:  A 
superintendent  called  to  some  men  to  come  and  work  an  engine  for  him.  Not  a^nl 
stirred.  <  Come,  my  lads,'  said  he,  <  come  and  play  the  engine.'  They  complied  with 
his  wish  at  once. 

Herb  must  we  pause.  We  have  gossipped  as  we  ran  ;  until,  on  the  eve  of  leav- 
ing Buffiilo  for  the  Great  Western  Lakes,  we  are  reminded  that  our  limit  for  July  has 
been  reached.  Now  of  all  that  we  have  seen  and  enjoyed  since  leaving  the  fair  city 
of  Utica ;  the  lovely  or  sublime  scenes  which  Memory  has  recorded  in  her  book,  the 
dear  friendships  which  have  been  renewed  and  strengthened  ;  of  all  these,  '  with  cir- 
cumstance of  occasion,'  we  shall,  <  Deo  Volente,*  prate  at  large  in  our  next  .  .  . 
O"  New  Publications,  not  noticed  in  the  present  issue,  will  receive  attention  m  our 
Augttst  number. 


« ( 

*  ^Vx  refard  it  as  the  very  best  work  of  iu  kind  in  the  Union/—  5(.  Athana  (Ft)  JoutmL 
'  Tbx  KmcxxxBocKxm  wa«  received  with  unfailing  punctuality  on  the  first  of  the  month,  which 

however  ie  the  least  merit  of  this  agreeehte  miscellanj ;  for  its  contents  are  aa  inrariably  good  as 
its  a|ipearanee  is  punctaal.' — William  Culx.cn  Bbtaivt,  in  the  New-York  Evning  Pott. 

*Thx  hsst  Kmicuckbbockkb  ia  esceedinfly  gt>od.  There  are  no  less  than  twenty*four  oricinal  er- 
tielea,  and  all  of  the  ri; ht  sort ;  some  of  them  worthy  of  Blackwood's  palmiest  days.  The  £ditor'« 
T«M«  is  in  Mr.  Cx^kk's  happiest  vein;  varied  and  racy  in  a  remarkable  degree.' 

Nvo-Tork  Cowmureidl  Adontisor. 

*  Tarn  KmcKKBBOCKKB  seema  to  increase  in  attraction  as  it  advances  in  age.  It  exhibits  anontbly 
▼ariety  of  contributMAis  unsurpassed  in  number  or  ability.'  —  JfatiotuU  Jntdlignkcer. 

*  Thx  KjTiCKXBBOCKsa  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Magaxines  of  the  day,  and  ouUtrips  all  com- 
petitioa  in  the  higher  walks  of  literature.'  —  Jtbanf  Argnt. 

'  Wx  have  here  an  old  and  general  fiivorite;  one  emong  the  pioneers  of  the  American  periodical 
press  ;  the  ▼enerable  Knxcxb&bockuu  The '  Editob*s  Table*  is  always  the  most  attractive  portion 
of  « OzJ>  Kiricx.***  nanthly  bill  of  fare— to  us  at  least;  and  in  the  present  number  we  haTs  found 
it more  so  V  — ifsv-Fori  *  Get.  sad  TVsies.* 

Paxsix>sjsT  EvBmcTT,  or  Hastabd  Collbgc,  latb  MinxsTEB  TO  Emclamd.  — *I  peruse  the 
KKxcKCRXocaBR  WTith  high  gratification.  It  seems  to  me  of  an  order  of  merit  quite  above  the 
arerage  of  the  periodicals  of  this  class,  Engliab  or  American.' 

H««i.  J.' K.  Pauldiko,  latc  Secsetabt  or  rns  Navt.— 'The  manner  in  which  the  Kkickcb- 
Bocxxa  is  conducted,  and  the  great  merit  of  its  contribillnrs,  place  it  in  the  highest  rank  of  periodicals.' 

Paor.  LfOXf6raxx4iiv,  Cambbibob  Unxtcbbxtt.  — '  The  Rmicbxbbociubb  stands  hwb  in  this  quar- 
ter.   It  is  superior  to  most  of  the  English  msgazines,  and  well  deserves  its  large  list  of  subscribers.' 

Hoir.  RoBXBT  M.  CBABLT0if»0B0B6^A.— The  KmciantBoeBXB  is  a  work  which  requires  ao  puff. 
iag  ;  and  I  shall  always  feel  that  1  am  conferring  a  favor  on  those  to  whom  I  recommend  it. 

Mas.  Li.  H.  Sioouunnr. — 'I have  long  regarded  the  KNKOPEBBOCXza as  the  best  periodical  in 
ABserifCa,  aad  it  really  seeaas  second  to  none  uroad.' 


Tax    liOtmon  'Tziixs.' — 'The  London  *  TVsiss*  commends  the  KmcxxBBOcna  in  eordisl 
rrms,  and  qpeaks  of  sereral  articles  from 
lieation.'  —  Imitdoti  Cob.  N.  •  Ey.  Stab.' 


terms,  and  speaks  of  sereral  articles  horn  which  it  had  selected  liberal  ejoracts  for  subsequent  pBb« 
-  —  Loi  "       ^-  .-    ~ 


T&x  l(Oin>oir  Cxamiicbb. — 'This  very  clever  Magazine  is  the  pleasantest  periodical  in  the  United 
States.  Its  articlee,  which  are  numerous  and  short,  various  and  interesting,  are  well  worthy  of  imita- 
tioo  by  our  Magazines  on  tbia  side  of  the  Atlantic.' 

LomMnt  *MoBKiKO  Cbbontclx — 'Judging  from  the  numbers  before  us,  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider this  the  beat  of  all  the  American  literary  periodicals.    Its  contents  are  highly  interesting,  in- 


Tbm  Loxdon  Litsbabt  Gazxttb.— *Thp  taste  and  talent  which  the  Knicksbsocxxb  displays 
arc  highly  creditable  to  American  writers,  and  very  agreeable  for  English  readers.' 

I«oKXK>N  MxTBOPOLXTAN  MoNTBLT  Magazikb.  —  'We  haTo  read  aevoral  numbers  of  this  tal« 
anted  periodical,  and  rejoiced  in  them.  They  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  or  to  any  state  of  dvlU- 
zation  to  which  humanity  has  yet  arrived.' 

Lein>OK  *  Atkbnjbum.* — From  a  very  clever  Monthly  Magazine, '  The  Knickerhoeker*  of  New« 
York,  we  copy  the  Ibllowing  apirited  story,'  etc. 

Sax  SiHBABO  BuLWXB  LrRoif.  —  *Tbe  Knicxxbbockbb  is  the  best  American  periodical  I  hare 
jet  aeen.    I  take  pleasure  in  enclosing  you  an  article  which  was  penned  expressly  for  your  work.* 

CHAax.xs  DiCKBNB,  E8<i. — I  read  the  Knickxbbockbb  with  very  great  pleasure :  it  is  indeed  a 
BMMt  varioas  and  entertaiuing  periodical.  It  affords  me  pleasure  to  contribute  to  the  pages  of  a 
w%n^  which  numbers  among  its  regular  correspondents  such  writers  as  Mr.  Ibtiwo.' 

Rkt.  Dr.  DicKi  BcoTLAifD.—  'I  have  rend  a  good  many  of  the  articles  in  the  few  numbers  of  the 
KjncxxaBocKXB  which  you  sent  me,  and  find  them  to  possess  great  merit.  Some  of  its  papers,  it  is 
tnse,  were  too  light  for  my  serious  turn  of  mind  ;  yet  the  whole  appeers  well  calculated  to  gratify  the 
taates  of  the  mass  of  readers.' 

Capt.  F.  Mabbtat. — '  You  make  an  excellent  Magazine  —  spirited,  various,  and  original  I  hope 
my  'JJfgsnrtffTif*  will  reflect  no  discredit  upon  the  good  company  in  which  it  will  find  itselt' 

TsxitB — S5  per  anxmm  in  adyance.  New  subecriheTS  who  will  p&7  $10  in  ad- 
▼azMse  shall  be  entitled  to  the  four  past  Tolumea  (1844  and  1845)  gratia.  AU  remit- 
tances must  be  made  to 

JOHN  ALLEN,  Fubliaher. 

TsK  following  persons  are  authorized  to  receive  subscribers  and  collect  subscrip- 
tianam  aa  aoeoimt  of  the  KiiicKKRBOcxKa  Magazimk. 

Ma.  Hkicbt  M.  Lewis  is  onr  Travelling  Agent  fbr  Alabama  and  TennesMo. 

Ma-'IsaASi.  £.  Jambs,  for  the  Southern  and  South-western  States,  assisted  by 
James  K.  Wbiptle,  Williau  H.  Weld,  O.  H.  P.  Stbh,  Jomc  B.  Weld,  B.  B. 
H0flscT,  T.  S.  WAfmiCAM,  Reuben  A.  Henrt  and  John  Collois. 

Mm.  C.  "W.  James,  for  the  Western  States,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin,  assisted  by  J. 
BoBv  Smith,  J.  T.  Dent,  E.  Y.  JeAningb,  T.  Gaednea  Smith,  and  Feedeeick 
J.  Hawms. 
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Tuc  Thirtieth  Volume  of  the  KmcKSSBOCKSR  Maoazxmb  will  commenea  on 
the  first  of  Jaly,  1847.  The  work  hae  been  lo  long  before  the  public,  that  it  is  not 
deemed  neceesary  to  enlaxge  upon  its  dainu  to  general  fayor.  The  annexed  List  of 
Contributore  to  the  Magazine,  and  a  few  notices  of  the  work,  (up  to  and  inclading 
the  last  number)  will  eiuiciently  attest  its  character  and  its  popularity: 

WASHINGTON  IRVINO,  F.  W.  EDMONDS, 

WILUAH  C.  BRYANT,  WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH, 

J.  FENIMORE  COOPER,  CHARLES  ASTOR  BRISTED. 

Mbs.  oilman,  (S.  C.) 

E.  T.T.MARTIN, 

H.  W.ELLSWORTH, 

H.  J.  RAYMOND.  Emi. 

H.  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT, 

Rx7.  J.  FIERPONT, 

CoL.  T.  S.  McKENNY, 

PHILIP  HONE,  Esq. 

JOHN  T.  IRVINO, 

ALBERT  PIKE,  Esq. 

Rkt.  HENRY  BASCOM, 

CHARLES  8PRA0UE, 

RICHARD  B.  KIMBALL,  Esq. 

PARK  BENJAMIN, 

THEODORE  S.  FAY, 

Mfts.  FANNY  K.  BUTLER, 

Mxss  CHARLOTTE  CUSHHAN 

Hon.  JAS.  KENT. 

Rev.  WALTER  COLTON, 

PRESIDENT  DUER, 

JOSEPH  BARBER, 

Miss  H.  F.  GOULD, 

Hon.  judge  HALL,  (Ixx.) 

ALEXANDER  WATSON,  Esq 

Ret.W.  RaPEABODY, 

Pbov.  CHARLES  ANTHON, 

ALFRED  B.  STREET, 

JOHN  WATERS, 

CONSUL  G.  W.  GREENE, 

JAMES  BROOKS, 

Rmr.  Db.  SPRING, 

Turn  fi»regoiog  list  inctttded  also  Robxrt  Soutbet*  R«t.  Timothy  Flint,  Min  Lamdon,  Cs. 
JusTicB  Mbllkh,  Tyboke  Powee,  Robert  C.  Sands,  Willis  Oatlord  Clark,  B.  B.  Thatchbr, 
Dr.  Caleb  Tickmor,  Wm.  H.  Simmons,  John  Sanderian,  ths  'American  in  Paris,*  Nicholas  Bxd- 
DLB,  Mlas  Maet-Aumb  Browne,  (Mrs.  Gray,)  Ensknd,  Rst.  Dr.  Brantley,  South-Carolina,  Wil- 
liam L.  Stone,  Rev.  Dr.  Beasley,  New-Jeney,  J.  H.  Hillbodsx,  and  other  distingnished  writere 
who  haYS '  paid  the  debt  of  nature.'  The  following  notices  of  the  KmciueRBoCKXR  are  Irom  the 
American  sod  EngUsh  press,  and  fi-om  Americas  and  British  writers  of  distinction : 

*  TBe  first  number  of  the  Twemtif- Seventh  Vohtme  of  this  venerable  and  widely'popular  period ical 
^>pears  upon  entirely  new  snd  beautiful  type,  in  all  its  departments ;  and  in  its  rich  snd  oi? enified 
contents,  continues  to  vindicste  its  reputation  as  the  most  agreeable  and  entertaining  Magazine  pub- 
lished in  the  United  Sutes.  When  we  first  started  the  obi  'New-Yorker,'  our  friend  Clark  had 
preceded  us  as  Editor  of  the  Knickbrbocker  about  a  twelTemonth ;  it  has  now  reached  an  age 
greatly  beyond  that  of  any  American  Monthly ;  a  fact  which  literally  *  apeaks  Yolumes*  in  praise 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  hss  been  conducted.  No  number  of  the  K.  has  ever  been  tisaed 
underNCLABx's  supervision  that  did  not  bear  indubitable  evidence  of  editorial  csre,  and  anzioas 
thought  snd  well-directed  labor  enstamped  upon  its  pages.  We  have  known  ne  monthly,  of  this 
country  or  Europe,  so  thoroughly  edited,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  With  a  corps  of  con- 
tributors embracing  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  country,  with  not  a  few  from  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  it  ho  been  able  to  present  articles  of  a  hish  order  of  merit,  and  in  rich  variety ;  while, 
as  if  emulous  of  the  contributed  portions,  the  editorisl  department  has  regulariy  incrsaaed  in  variety 
and  abundance.'— iVhs-rsrft  DsOy  Trikune. 

'  NoTHma  is  more  remarkable  than  the  unAuling  promptitude  of  this  old  Monthly,  except  perhaps 
its  constant  and  constantlv  increasing  exeellenee.  Mathematicians  tell  us  of  certsin  curves  called 
osyaiptstes,  whose  peculiarity  is  aiwajrs  to  approach  each  other,  and  yet,  even  when  infinitely  ex- 
tended, never  to  intersect  The  Knickxbbocbxb,  which  has  reached  an  age  for  a  Magasine  Much 
greater  than  a  hundred  years  for  a  man,  and  only  to  be  attained  by  a  more  marvellous  mitac  e,haa 
perpetually  approached  the  highest  possible  point  of  interest  snd  exsellenee ;  and  yet  it  seesu  l» 
have  an  excelnsr,  fbr  each  Bumber  seems  better  than  that  which  went  befbre.  How  it  is  done  our 
friend  Clark  may  understand — but  it  is  a  sealed  mystery  to  us.  Thers  is  no  publication  in  Uie 
United  Sutes  that  has  so  attractive  or  popular  a  feators  as  ths  JCdftsr's  TahU  of  the  Knicxxb- 

BOCXBR.' — ifeis-  Tm-k  Oourier  tmd  Smfmxrer,  

^p  See  third  page  of  Ctmer. 
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It  is  asserted  by  the  ancient  Sagas  and  historians  that  Odin,  chief 
of  the  Asers,  gained  possession  of  the  three  kingdoms  of  Scandina- 
via. He  came  from  the  far  East,  bringing  with  him  the  language, 
customs  and  peculiar  ceremonies  of  his  native  land.  The  Ice- 
landic dialect,  even  at  the  present  day,  bears  evident  traces  of  an 
Eastern  origin,  while  in  the  traditions  of  her  Pagan  times  are  found 
still  more  remarkable  analogies.  Still,  one  seeks  in  vain  the  full 
beauty  and  richness  of  the  Eastern  mysticism,  the  perfect  symbols 
of  Egyptian  faith,  and  the  charming  Grecian  fable.  Oriental  my- 
thology can  indeed  be  traced,  but  it  will  be  found  stripped  of  many 
a  chann,  in  this  change  of  its  altars  and  high  places.  The  rough, 
chilling  winds  of  the  North  seem  to  have  driven  before  them  the 
myriads  of  nymphs,  sylphs  and  winged  angels  which  hover  around 
the  forests  of  Hymala  and  press  the  green  vales  of  Cashmere. 
They  may  indeed  have  been  attendant  divinities,  starting  with  the 
battalions  of  Odin,  but  few  seem  to  have  possessed  the  Courage  to 
sustain  so  long  a  migration,  and  have  returned  to  their  paradise  of 
flowers.  Others  again  have  been  robbed,  along  the  route,  of  the 
richly-colored  garments  which  once  adorned  them.  Many  an  east- 
ern goddess  has  lost  in  these  wild  wanderings  her  sparkling  diadem 
of  gold,  and  parted  with  her  magic  girdle. 

The  Heaven  of  the  ancient  Scandinavians  was  a  poot  one ;  its 
choicest  food  the  flesh  of  the  wild  boar ;  its  beverage  beer  and  milk, 
and  its  inhabitants  the  most  miserable  divinities  which  can  be  ima- 
gined. They  lived  in  continual  struggles  with  the  giants,  in  fear  of 
the  great  wolf  Fenris,  and  to  escape  the  perils  which  surrounded 
them,  were  obliged  to  call  in  the  assistance  of  their  most  inveterate 
enemy,  Loki.  For  the  full  attainment  of  poetic  talent,  Odin  was 
compelled  to  take  the  form  of  a  serpent ;  and  to  secure  the  wisdom 
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demanded  by  hie  station,  was  forced  to  sacrifice  an  eye.  Thougli 
the  head  of  the  gods,  he  was  necessitated,  on  sudden  exigencies,  to 
descend  from  his  throne  and  hasten  to  the  fabled  well  of  Mimer. 
All  these  gods  too  grew  old  and  died,  and  needed  a  constant  resort 
to  the  apples  of  Iduna  to  preserve  their  health  and  beauty.  And 
after  all,  we  are  told  a  day  will  come  when  neither  the  apples  of 
Iduna,  nor  other  celestial  appliances,  can  continue  their  existence. 
The  world  will  disappear  before  them,  and  they  will  perish,  toge- 
gether  with  Loki,  the  Principle  of  Evil, 

The  religion  of  the  East  was  formed  by  a  peculiar  priesthood, 
and  is  filled  with  philosophic  combinations  and  ingenious  systems. 
That  of  the  Scandinavians,  on  the  contrary,  was  arranged  for  a  na- 
tion of  soldiers.  It  is  austere,  devoid  of  ornament,  and  energetic. 
Its  dogmas  resemble  a  martial  code.  Its  hymns  are  war-cries,  and 
its  feast-days,  battles.  The  blood  of  slaughtered  victims  continu- 
ally stains  its  temples,  and  the  future  good  aspired  to  by  its  heroes 
is  the  daily  combat  of  Valhalla.  The  Eastern  mysticisms,  in  their 
full  developeroent,  resemble  wild  flowers  springing  up  from  an  ex- 
uberant soil,  beneath  a  genial  sky.  Those  of  Scandinavia  are 
gloomy  as  the  storm-clouds  of  the  Baltic,  mournful  as  the  howling 
winds  of  Norway,  or  desert  Iceland.  Still,  amid  this  collection  of 
old  traditions  may  be  often  found  many  an  ingenious  speculation  ; 
and  suflBcient  interest  will  be  excited  in  examining  Uie  existing 
analogies  between  the  religious  doctrines  of  the  North  and  those  of 
the  more  favored  regions  whence  they  were  derived. 

The  Scandinavian  cosmogony  opens  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  all  the  ancient  nations.  At  the  commencement  we  hear  of  no- 
thing but  night  and  chaos.  The  Supreme  Intelligence,  the  All- 
fader,  alone  exists.  By  his  power  he  produces  the  regrion  of 
Grinougap,  covered  with  ice,  and  also  the  burning  clime  of  Mous- 
pelheim,  guarded  by  Surtur,  who  will  finally  conquer  the  gods  and 
destroy  their  creations.  The  heat  of  Muspelheim  softens  the  icy 
soil  of  Ginougap,  and  from  this  humidity  or  principle  of  life  (recog- 
nized also  in  India  and  Egypt,)  is  produced  the  giant  Ymer.  The 
further  operation  of  the  same  principle  creates  the  cow  Audumbla, 
from  whose  side  flow  four  torrents  of  milk,  the  nourishment  of 
Ymer.  Next  there  springs,  in  one  night,  a  man  and  woman  from 
the  left  arm  of  Ymer,  and  from  his  feet  a  son.  These  are  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  race  of  giants.  Here  may  be  traced  a  striking  an- 
alogy to  the  creations  of  the  Eastern  Brahma,  who  produced  from 
his  mouth  the  Brahmins,  from  his  arms  the  race  of  warriors,  from 
his  helmet,  laborers,  and  from  his  feet,  the  accursed. 

Meanwhile,  the  wonderful  cow  Audumbla  is  sustained  by  licking 
the  hoar-firost  from  Ginougap.  The  movement  of  her  tongue  dur- 
ing the  first  day  causes  hair  to  appear,  during  the  second  a  human 
head,  and  on  the  third  a  full-grown  man.  This  is  Bor,  who  marries 
the  daughter  of  the  giant,  and  becomes  the  father  of  three  sons, 
Odin,  Vile  and  Ve,  who,  uniting  for  the  purpose,  kill  Ymer,  the 
Scandinavian  Titan.  His  blood,  which  flowed  in  torrents,  drowns 
the  other  giants,  with  the  exception  of  one,  who,  escaping  with  his 
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wile,  goes  elaewhera  to  propagate  his  species.  From  the  flesh  of 
Ymer  the  sons  of  Bor  frame  the  earth,  and  from  his  blood  the  lakes 
and  seas;  his  bones  are  changed  to  mountains,  and  his  teeth  to 
stones ;  his  skull,  upheld  by  four  dwarfs,  forms  the  vault  of  Heaven, 
and  his  brains  the  clouds.  From  his  eyebrows  are  woven  palisades 
to  protect  the  gods  against  the  giants,  and  the  fiery  sparks  which 
fall  from  Muspelheim  are  turned  to  stars. 

There  is  also  in  the  country  of  the  giants  a  man  named  Nor, 
whose  daughter,  Night,  has  given  birth  to  Day.  Night  overruns 
the  earth  on  a  fiery  courser,  who  at  each  step  shakes  his  foaming 
rein,  and  thus  produces  dew.  Day  too  is  borne  by  a  still  more 
rapid  courser,  whose  sparkling  mane  illuminates  the  earth.  The 
sun  and  moon  are  two  beautiful  children,  stolen  by  Odin  from  their 
parents.  They  are  followed  by  two  wolves,  which  threaten  con- 
tinually to  devour  them  ;  thus  producing  such  rapidity  of  flight.  A 
similar  belief  is  found  in  the  mythology  of  other  nations.  A  Mon- 
gol tradition,  for  example,  asserts  that  the  gods  wished  to  punish 
Araeho  for  some  crime  committed,  who,  in  order  to  avoid  their  ven- 
geance, betook  himself  to  flight.  They  pursued,  but  were  unable 
to  effect  their  object.  They  demanded  from  the  sun  the  place  of 
his  concealment,  but  received  only  evasive  answers.  They  next 
addressed  themselves  to  the  moon,  who  discovered  his  retreat. 
From  that  period  Araeho  has  pursued  the  sun  and  moon  without 
cessation.  On  the  occurrence  of  an  eclipse,  the  inhabitants  of 
Mongol  believe  that  this  enemy  of  the  gods  has  suddenly  attacked 
some  star,  which  he  is  determined  to  devour;  and  assembling  in 
grsat  haste,  utter  loud  cries  to  distract  him  from  his  purpose. 

Bat  to  return  to  the  Scandinavian  world,  which  is  now  created. 
Odin  has  peopled  the  sky  with  gods,  while  the  giants  inhabit  some 
fikr-off  region,  the  precise  locality  of  which  Icelandic  theogony  dis- 
dains to  mention.  The  earth  however  still  remains  a  desert,  until 
the  gods,  wandering  one  day  along  the  borders  of  the  sea,  discover 
the  branches  of  two  trees  floating  in  the  water.  Drawing  these  to 
land,  they  form  from  them  a  man  and  woman,  calling  the  former 
Ask  and  the  latter  Ambla,  The  fii^pt  of  the  gods  presents  them  with 
a  soul  and  life ;  the  second  with  the  power  of  movement ;  the  third 
with  speech,  sight  and  hearing.  This  new  act  of  creation  bears 
testimony  to  the  superstitious  reverence  with  which  many  of  the 
Eastern  nations  regarded  certain  kinds  of  trees.  The  Greeks,  for 
instance,  placed  the  abode  of  nymphs  in  the  beech  trees,  and  de- 
manded oracular  responses  from  the  oaks  of  Dodona.  The  Druids 
collected  the  mistletoe  with  golden  hooks,  and  the  ancient  Germans 
delighted  much  in  consecrated  forests,  where  they  worshipped 
idols. 

It  is  in  one  of  these  sacred  retreats  that  they  have  represented 
Chust  as  walking,  surrounded  by  the  rays  of  his  celestial  presence, 
while  all  the  trees. are  bowed  in  humble  adoration.  The  poplar 
alone  remains  erect,  and  receives  the  following  sentence :  '  Since 
yon  have  refused  to  bend  Jbefore  me,  you  shall  hereafter  bow  low 
before  the  wind  of  the  morning,  and  be  ruflled  by  the  breeze  of  eve- 
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ning ;'  and  since  this  period,  that  tree  has  been  continually  agitated. 
Indeed,  how  many  are  the  wonders  which  the  superstition  of  the 
middle  ages  haTe  attributed  to  the  stillness  of  the  forest  I  How 
often  are  we  told  of  fairies  who  await  on  some  verdant  forest  bank 
the  arrival  of  a  favored  knight,  to  conduct  htm  to  their  secret  pa- 
laces !  And  how  often  too  has  poetry,  interpreting  this  popular 
belief,  alluded  to  a  hidden  magic  of  the  woods  ! 

The  divinities  of  Scandinavia,  like  those  of  Greece,  represent, 
though  on  a  more  extended  scale,  the  various  vicissitudes  and  pas- 
sions <^  "fywman  life.  The  beings  they  have  created  are  engaged  in 
constant  combats  with  each  other.  Giants  fight  with  giants,  and 
the  gods  employ  much  time  in  the  fabrication  of  defensive  armor. 
They  also  assemble  on  fixed  occasions  to  consider  the  events  of 
earth  and  the  great  destinies  of  mankind.  This  grand  council  of 
the  gods  is  held  under  the  ash  Ydragsil,  the  image  of  Time,  repre- 
sented as  the  most  beautiful  and  greatest  of  all  trees.  Its  roots 
descend  to  the  bowels  of  the  earth,  its  branches  overshadow  the 
world,  amd  its  top  reaches  to  the  heavens.  It  has  also  three  princi- 
pal roots,  one  of  which  touches  the  abodes  of  the  departed,  the 
,  second  the  country  of  the  giants,  and  the  third,  Valhalla.  In  the 
realm  of  the  giants  is  placed  Mimer's  Well,  the  fabled  source  of 
wisdom,  for  access  to  whose  waters  Odin  sacrificed  an  eye ;  thus 
presenting  a  touching  picture  of  the  sufferings  attending  the  acqui- 
sition of  true  science.  Near  the  abodes  of  the  gods  is  found  the 
country  of  the  Past,  where  the  decrees  of  fate  are  pronounced  by 
three  Nomas,  Vrd^  Verdandi  and  Skidd :  the  Past,  Present  and 
Future.  On  the  branches  of  this  wonderful  ash  sits  an  eagle,  whose 
knowledge  embraces  all  matters,  and  beneath  him  is  a  serpent,  who 
is  constantly  gnawing  at  the  roots.  At  no  great  distance  are  two 
swans,  who  will  one  day  sing  the  death-song  of  the  ash  Ydragsil, 
and  four  stags  that  will  devour  its  leaves,  as  the  seasons  devour  the 
spoils  of  time. 

The  gods  inhabit  splendid  palaces,  with  walls  of  gold  and  silver 
tapestries.  The  abode  of  Odin  is  a  city,  more  resplendent  than  the 
sun.  His  immediate  attendants  are  the  elves,  good  genii,  and  other 
mystic  beings,  so  common  in  the  mythology  of  India  and  Persia, 
and  who,  during  the  middle  ages,  were  so  often  represented  as 
sleeping  beside  the  banks  of  rivers,  dancing  by  moonlight  on  the 
plains,  gathering  around  the  hearth  of  the  laborer,  or  hanging  sus- 
pended from  the  needles  of  the  maiden. 

For  the  purpose  of  communicating  with  the  world,  the  gods 
framed  the  rainbow,  and  placed  a  belt  of  fire  in  its  centre,  that  the 
giants  might  not  pass  it«  Each  day  they  traverse  this  atrial  route 
on  horseback,  with  the  exception  of  Thor,  who  is  obliged  to  follow 
on  foot,  as  his  weight  is  so  great  that  no  horse  can  support  it 

There  are  twelve  principal  gods.  The  first  is  Odin,  the  Master 
of  the  Universe  and  the  God  of  Battle.  He  is  the  '  Siva'  of  the 
Orientalists,  at  once  creator  and  destroyer;  benevolent  and  cruel ; 
invoked  by  humble  supplication  and  appeased  by  blood.  Seated 
upon  a  high  throne,  from  which  he  can  survey  the  world,  he  presides 
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over  the  councils  of  the  gods.  He  has  twelve  names,  and  in  addi- 
tion has  usurped  that  of  'AUfader;'  thus  introducing  a  stranga' 
contradiction  into  Northern  mythology,  for  Odin  will  one  day  die, 
while  the  same  creed  asserts  that  Allfader  will  exist  forever.  The 
Scandinavians,  who  in  their  thirst  for  hattles  cared  little  ahout  a 
peaceful  and  forffiving  deity,  worshipped  Odin  as  the  leader  of 
their  armies  and  me  god  of  bloody  combats.  They  exchanged  his 
title  of  Creator  for  that  of  '  God  of  Terror  and  of  Conflagration ;' 
'  The  Devastator;'  the  *  Father  of  Carnage.'  He  is  represented 
as  traversing  the  air  on  a  horse  with  eight  feet.  He  is  present  at 
all  battles,  and  animates  the  combatants,  receiving  from  the  war- 
riors the  souls  of  those  whom  they  have  slain.  Delighting  in  the 
sound  of  the  sword,  he  passes  invisibly  along  the  conorts,  though 
the  heroes  recognize  his  presence  by  the  sudden  valor  which  in- 
spires them,  and  even  fancy  they  can  hear  the  neighing  of  his  steed. 
He  withdraws  from  those  who  are  destined  to  be  conquered,  and 
lends  his  lance  to  the  conquerors.  When  the  bloody  struggle  is 
over,  the  attendant  Valkyries  bear  off  the  souls  of  those  who  have 
fallen  courageously. 

Thar  is  the  god  of  Force ;  the  framer  of  thunder*bolts,  and  the 
implacable  enemy  of  monsters  and  giants,  whom,  like  a  second 
Hercules,  he  pursues  through  all  their  lurking-places.  He  has  iron 
gauntlets,  which  no  other  of  the  gods  can  bear,  a  magic  belt,  which 
doubles  his  power  whenever  he  wears  it,  and  a  hammer  which, 
when  thrown  at  his  enemies,  returns  to  his  grasp  immediately.  His 
chariot  is  drawn  by  two  goats,  and  when  passing  through  the  clouds 
the  rumbling  of  the  wheels  resembles  thunder.  The  worship  of 
Thor  has  been  general  throughout  Scandinavia,  and  his  name  has 
been  given  to  many  towns,  rivers  and  mountains,  as  well  as  to  one 
of  the  days  of  the  week.* 

The  third  god  is  Fryer,  who  governs  the  seasons  and  regulates 
the  sun.  He  is  regarded  with  especial  veneration  by  the  Scandi- 
navians, who  invoke  his  aid  for  successful  harvests.  It  is  their  cus- 
tom, at  the  commencement  of  summer,  to  place  his  statue  in  a 
chariot  and  convey  it  around  their  fields,  confident  that  he  alone 
can  cause  the  wheat  to  ascend  from  the  ground,  or  the  fruit  to  ripen 
on  the  trees.  He  is  also  a  powerful  and  courageous  god,  and  nas 
a  sword  of  such  temper  that  he  can  cut  through  helmets  of  iron  and 
locks  as  easily  as  straws.  One  day,  impelled  by  a  fatal  curiosity, 
he  mounted  the  high  council-seat  of  Odm,  and  gazed  with  aston- 
ishment over  the  whole  earth.  Nothing  was  concealed  from  him. 
Cities  suddenly  revealed  to  him  theif  treasures,  fortresses  their 
stores  of  arms,  and  the  abodes  of  man  the  vices  and  passions  of 
their  inmates.  He  was  however  neither  seduced  by  the  riches  nor 
awed  by  the  power  of  kings ;  but  seeing  afar  off,  at  the  foot  of  a 
mountain,  a  damsel  of  bewitching  beauty,  his  heart  was  smitten,  and 
he  descended  from  the  throne  with  sorrow.  His  peace  was  eone 
forever.    His  associates,  alarmed  at  his  melancholy,  demanded  the 
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cause,  and  succeeded  in  drawing  out  the  avowal  of  his  love.  One 
of  them  promised  to  seek  out  the  object  of  his  passion,  but  de- 
manded, as  a  recompense,  his  famous  sword.  The  god  consented, 
and  soon  after  espoused  his  beloved  ;  but  at  the  destruction  of  the 
world  he  will  be  weaponless  in  the  great  combat,  and  be  conquered 
by  the  giants. 

These  three  gods  form  the  Scandinavian  Trinity.  Next  in  order 
comes  Niord,  the  Neptune  of  the  North,  who  rules  the  waves  and 
distributes  to  his  favorites  the  treasures  of  the  sea.     Next  is  Tyr,  the 

Protector  of  warriors ;  then  Braga,  the  god  of  poetry  and  song, 
'he  runes  are  written  in  his  language,  and  he  is  married  to  Iduna 
(Immortal  Poetry)  who,  with  her  golden  apples,  prevents  the  gods 
from  growing  old,  and  the  heavens  from  being  clothed  in  mourning. 
Heimdal  is  the  guardian  of  the  celestial  bridge,  and  the  offspring 
of  nine  mothers.  Night  and  day  he  watches  at  the  entrance  of  the 
fortress  of  the  gods  to  prevent  the  approach  of  giants.  The  Edda 
asserts  that  he  sleeps  less  than  a  bird,  while  his  sight  is  so  keen  that 
he  distinguishes  objects  hundreds  of  miles  distant,  and  his  ears  so 
fine  that  he  can  hear  the  grass  grow  in  the  valleys,  and  even  the  wool 
upop  the  backs  of  sheep. 

Balder  is  the  god  of  iienevolence  ;  the  principle  of  good.  Dream- 
ing on  a  certain  occasion  that  he  was  about  to  die,  he  recounted  his 
fears  to  Odin,  who  mounting  his  famous  horse,  descended  to  the  shades 
to  consult  the  prophetess,  and  there  learnt  the  fate  of  Balder.  Frigga, 
Odin's  queen,  when  informed  of  the  threatened  calamity,  demanded 
an  oath  from  all  things  living  that  would  not  iiijure  her  son  Balder. 
Unfortunately  she  omitted  a  young  tree  just  planted  near  Valhalla, 
which  was  so  small  as  not  be  regarded  as  a  source  of  danger. 
Loki,  however,  the  principle  of  evil,  was  well  acquainted  with  what 
had  passed,  and  plucking  a  branch  from  the  neglected  tree,  reserved 
it  for  a  future  puroose.  One  day  when  the  assembled  gods  were 
playfully  pursuing  Balder  with  their  swords  and  lances,  Loki  placed 
the  fatal  branch  in  the  hands  of  the  blind  Hander,  who  laughingly 
rushed  toward  Balder  and  killed  him  on  the  spot.  At  this  misfor- 
tune a  cry  of  horror  resounded  through  the  world.  The  funeral  of 
Balder  was  conducted  with  great  pomp,  and  his  body  was  burnt,  to- 
gether with  that  of  his  wife,  and  his  celebrated  war  horse.  All 
Nature  was  in  mourning,  and  even  Death  lamented.  Hauder  be- 
sought for  Balder  the  privilege  of  being  restored  to  life,  which  was 
assented  to,  provided  all  the  dead  and  living  would  weep  for  him. 
Odin  therefore  assembled  the  inhabitants  of  the  universe  to  join 
in  this  universal  lamentation.  The  whole  human  race  wept  for  the 
departed  god  \  the  very  stones  seemed  to  move  in  pity,  and  the 
mightiest  trees  bent  in  sorrow  at  his  fate.  One,  however,  bearing 
the  appearance  of  a  wrinkled  old  woman,  advanced,  whose  counte- 
nance was  joyous,  and  whose  eyes  refused  to  shed  a  tear.  It  was 
Loki,  who  had  thus  transformed  himself  to  escape  detection.  It 
was  his  act  alone  which  retained  Balder  in  the  realms  of  death,  and 
we  shall  hereafter  learn  the  vengeance  which  overtook  him. 
After  these  divinities,  we  must  mention  Vidar,  who  will  one  day 
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kill  the  great  wolf  FenriB,  Vali,  the  god  of  Archery,  UUer,  the  patrou 
of  skating,  and  Forsate,  who  appeases  quarrels  and  presides  in  ju- 
dicial assemblies. 

There  are  also  twelve  principal  goddesses,  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  first,  Frigga,  the  wife  of  Odin,  who  divides  with  him  the 
souls  of  those  who  fall  in  battle.  Next  comes  Freya^  goddess  of 
Love,  who  like  Venus  has  given  her  name  to  one  of  the  days  of  the 
week  ;  £yr,  the  great  nurse  of  the  celestials  ;  Chfione,  the  protectress 
of  virgins  ;  Loma,  who  reconciles  lovers ;  Vara,  who  knows  the  past, 
and  Snoukif  who  protects  the  learned. 

Splendid  temples  were  erected  tp  these  divinities,  and  bloody  sac- 
rifices smoked  upon  their  altars.  There  were  annually  three  great 
feasts,  in  summer,  autumn  and  mid-winter.  It  was  at  these  religions 
festivals  the  priests  slew  all  the  prisoners  of  war,  criminals  con- 
demned to  death,  multitudes  of  wild  boars  and  horses,  especially 
white  horses,  which,  as  in  Persia,  were  regarded  with  great  venera- 
tion. The  blood  of  these  victims  was  collected  in  reservoirs  of  stone 
or  brasft,  and  scattered  by  the  priests  around  the  temple  and  over 
the  crowd.  The  palpitating  hearts  of  the  slain  were  then  given  to 
the  multitude,  immense  casks  of  beer  were  opened,  and  the  reli- 
gious festivals  too  oflen  degenerated  into  disgusting  orgies.  Each 
ninth  year  the  Scandinavians  held  a  still  more  solemn  assembly.  It 
is  asserted  by  Bishop  Dithmar,  in  his  *  Chroniques  de  Merebourg,' 
that  on  one  of  these  occasions  ninety -nine  men  were  killed,  and  an 
equal  number  of  horses,  dogs  and  cocks  ! 

These  sacrifices  served  the  double  purpose  of  rendering  homage 
to  the  gods,  and  enabling  the  priests  to  form  prognostications  and 
foretell  events.  The  Scandinavians,  like  the  Romans,  had  a  species 
of  augury  in  which  they  placed  great  faith.  Indeed,  they  were  in 
all  respects  credulous  and  superstitious.  Amid  the  creeds  they 
professed  will  be  found  the  fatalism  of  the  Greeks,  the  Sabeism 
of  earlier  religions,  and  the  Fetism  of  the  most  ignorant  African 
races.  They  believed  in  destiny,  and  attributed  great  influence  to 
the  stars,  and  conjunctions  of  the  planets.  They  swore  by  stones, 
and  if  they  had  an  injury  to  avenge,  placed  the  head  of  a  horse  on 
a  pole  and  turned  it  as  an  evidence  of  hostility  in  the  direction  of 
their  enemy. 

The  same  peculiar  superstitions  can  be  traced  in  their  ideas  of  an 
hereafter.  Their  paraaise  was  Valhalla,  which  could  be  entered 
by  five  hundred  gates.  It  contained  four  hundred  and  thirty-two 
thousand  warriors,  whose  daily  employment  was  the  renewal  of  the 
combats  they  had  fought  on  earth,  and  who,  clothed  in  armor,  were 
continually  tilting  with  each  other.  Those  who  were  wounded,  how- 
ever, in  these  celestial  tournaments  suffered  no  pain,  and  those  who 
died  apparently  beneath  the  blows  of  their  adversaries,  were  imme- 
diately restored  to  life.  The  end  of  each  day's  battle  was  the  signal 
for  the  arrangement  of  the  feasting  table,  and  the  elected  were  placed 
in  honorable  stations  near  the  gods.  Their  beverage  consisted  only 
of  milk  from  the  goat,  Heidrun,  and  unmixed  beer,  while  their  food 
Wfets  the  smoking  members  of  a  wild  boar,  which  each  night  reap- 
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peared  untouched.  Odin  is  stationed  in  their  midst,  though  he  neither 
eats  nor  drinks,  but  amuses  himself  by  presenting  his  portion  to  two 
wolves,  who  are  his  constant  attendants.  He  bears  also  on  hia 
shoulders  two  ravens,  who,  travetsiug  the  earth  daily,  return  in  sea- 
son for  the  banquet,  and  whisper  to  him  the  intelligence  they  have 
collected.  The  banquet-table  of  Valhalla  is  attended  by  the  Val- 
kyries, who  are  females  of  superior  beauty  and  stature,  completely 
armed  and  managing  a  peculiar  lance  with  great  dexterity.  They 
assist  at  all  battles,  and  march  around  the  field  of  death.  On  their 
heads  glitter  shining  helmets,  and  their  armor  is  without  a  spot. 
Their  furious  horses  are  represented  as  bounding  along  beneath 
them,  shaking  their  steel  bits  and  covering  the  earth  with  foam. 
They  also  mingle  with  the  combatants,  increase  their  courage,  pro- 
long the  battle,  and  at  evening  collecting  the  souls  of  the  brave  de- 
parted, bear  them  to  the  skies. 

The  hell  of  the  Scandinavians,  called  HeUa,  is  situated  in  the  ex- 
treme north,  and  traversed  by  nine  rivers  whose  waters  are  dark  and 
turbulent.  It  is  surrounded  by  eternal  night,  and  its  approach  is 
winding  and  obscure.  When  Honnodr  descended  to  search  for  his 
brother  Balder,  he  journeyed  for  nine  nights  across  gloomy  and 
silent  valleys.  It  is  to  this  sad  abode  that  the  wicked  are  condemned, 
though  the  nature  of  their  punishment  is  not  related  in  the  Edda. 
The  abodes  of  the  condeipned  are  represented  among  other  nations 
of  the  north  by  the  same  picture  of  darkness  and  silence.  It  is  a 
custom  of  the  Laplanders,  in  burying  their  dead,  to  place  a  tinder- 
box  by  the  side  of  the  departed,  that  he  may  light  himself  through* 
the  gloomy  passages  leadmg  to  the  other  world.  A  Finnish  tradition 
relates  that  a  mother  was  mourning  the  death  of  her  little  child, 
when  the  decease  of  its  father  was  suddenly  announced  to  her.  '  It  is 
well,'  she  exclaimed ;  '  he  is  strong,  and  can  carry  my  poor  infant  to 
the  land  of  the  departed !' 

The  Scandinavian  hierarchy  is  given  as  found  in  the  ancient 
Edda.  Its  gods  may  be  considered  as  the  representatives  of  moral 
order,  supreme  toudom  and  justice.  But  opposed  to  all  this  we  find 
Loki  the  Principle  of  Evil.  He  is  the  Typhon,  the  Ahiran  of  this 
Mythologry.  By  birth  he  belongs  to  the  perverse  race  of  the  giants,^ 
while  his  beauty  and  intelligence  assimilate  him  to  the  gods.  By  his 
vices  he  is  fitted  for  the  chief  of  the  infernal  spirits.  A  skilful 
Proteus,  active  and  insinuating  in  his  speech  and  manners,  he  un- 
dergoes all  possible  transformations,  adapting  his  ready  tones  to 
falsehood  ana  deceit.  The  gods,  it  is  true,  avail  themselves  of  his 
services,  for  he  is  peculiarly  adroit,  yet  he  deceives  while  serving 
them,  and  his  hatred  is  implacable.  He  has  two  children  by  his  wife 
Signe,  and  by  his  intercourse  with  the  daughter  of  a  giant  is  the 
fiiUier  of  three  monsters,  the  great  Midgard  Serpent,  whose  folds 
encircle  the  earth,  Hela,  the  goddess  of  Death,  and  the  Wolf  Fenris. 
The  gods,  foreseeing  that  this  wolf  would  prove  their  enemy,  en- 
deavored, but  for  along  while  in  vain,  to  chain  him.  They  at  length 
formed  a  magic  cord,  light  and  fragile  in  appearance,  which  they 
desired  to  persuade  Fenris  to  wear  by  way  of  ornamenL     *  No,' 
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reeponded  the  wolf;  '  I  fear  treachery.  One  of  you  must  guarantee 
geod  faith,  by  placing  his  hand  in  my  mouth,  while  I  make  trial  of 
it'  Tyer  consented  to  do  so,  and  paid  the  forfeit  with  his  hand,  but 
the  gods  succeeded  in  their  purpose.  The  chain  was  finally  secured 
te  a  huge  rock,  and  guarded  by  a  moYeable  sword,  which  prevented 
the  monster  f^-om  biting  his  fetters  in  pieces. 

Having  thus  triumphed  over  their  most  fearful  enemy,  the  gods 
next  determined  to  punish  the  crimes  of  Loki.  In  this  they  wexe 
also  baffled  for  a  long  period.  Fleeing  from  them,  he  constructed  a 
habitation,  open  on  all  sides,  from  which  he  could  discover  the  ap- 
proach of  his  pursuers,  and  generally  escaped  by  some  sudden  meta- 
morphose. On  one  occasion  he  changed  himself  into  a  salmon,  and 
took  refuge  in  a  river. '  The  gods  fished  for  him  with  a  net,  and 
Thor  finally  seized  him  by  the  tail  at  the  moment  he  was  plotting 
some  new  transformation.  Chaining  him  between  two  rocKS,  they 
placed  a  sefpent  above  his  head,  which  covered  him  incessantly  with 
venom.  But  his  wife  Synd,  faithful  still  in  this  misfortune,  seated 
herself  by  his  side  and  received  the  poison  in  a  basin  ;  when  how- 
ever this  is  filled,  and  she  rises  to  empty  its  contents,  the  venom  falls 
upon  the  body  of  Loki,  and  causes  such  convulsions,  that  he  tears 
himself  in  agony,  thus  producing  earthquakes. 

But  the  reign  of  the  gods  is  limited.  The  day  is  coming  when 
the  genii  of  evil,  bursting  their  fetters,  will  effect  the  destruction  of 
the  world.  This  period  will  be  announced  by  frightful  portents. 
Three  dreary  winters  will  succeed  each  other,  while  not  one  ray  of 
Ught  will  illume  the  sky ;  no  spring-flower  will  bloom  in  the  vallies  ; 
not  a  blade  of  grass  will  grow  upon  the  hills.  Famine  and  pesti- 
lence vnll  scourge  the  earth.  Hatred  will  divide  families,  and  bro- 
thers will  murder  each  other.  All  ties- of  affection  will  be  sundered. 
There  will  be  nc/  longer  a  domestic  hearth,  or  love  or  virtue.  Crime 
will  fasten  itself  on  the  souls  of  men  like  a  cancer,  and  those  who 
continue  just  will  sigh  for  the  quiet  of  the  tomb.  Suddenly  the 
earth  will  tremble  to  its  centre,  the  trees  be  uprooted  and  the  moun- 
tain broken  into  fragments.  The  stars  will  fall  from  heaven,  two 
wolves  will  devour  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  universe  will  be 
plunged  in  darkness.  The  ocean,  restrained  no  longer  in  its  bed  by 
the  hand  of  the  Creator,  will  overflow  the  globe,  and  upon  its  stormy 
waters  will  be  seen  approaching  the  ship  Nagel&r,  filled  with  giants 
seeking  out  the  deaa.  The  Serpent  Midgard  will  lash  the  waves 
into  still  wilder  fury,  as  he  spits  his  venom  to  the  air.  The  wolf 
Fenris,  advancing  with  rage,  will  touch  with  one  jaw  the  heavens, 
while  the  other  rests  upon  the  earth.  Loki,  will  march  like  Anti- 
Christ  at  the  head  of  all  these  monsters,  and  Surtur  will  attend  him 
with  his  flaming  sword. 

From  the  outposts  of  the  celestial  fortress,  Heimdall  will  sound 
an  alarm  which  will  reecho  through  the  world.  Odin  will  hasten 
to  consult  the  well  of  Meimer,  while  the  gods  prepare  for  combat. 
Surtur  will  overcome  the  love-sick  Freyer,  who  has  parted  with  his 
sword.  He  will  destroy  the  serpent,  and  fall  himself  beneath  its 
venom.     The  wolf  Fenris  will  devour  Odin,  but  the  powerful  Vidar 
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with  an  iron  grasp  will  tear  his  jaws  asunder.  Loki  and  Heimdal 
will  slay  each  other,  and  Surtur,  the  genius  of  fire,  will  embrace  the 
universe. 

The  world  will  pass  away,  as  represented  in  the  Apocalypse,  the 
2«endervesta  and  the  Vedas.  Its  inhabitants  will  perish  by  nre,  and 
the  race  of  gods  be  annihilated.  But  from  the  bosom  of  Uie  waters 
will  arise  a  new  world,  paore  beautiful  and  fertile  than  the  former, 
and  Balder  will  revisit  it.  Vida  and  Vali  will  alone  outlive  the  gods. 
A  child  of  the  sun  will  light  up  this  new  universe  with  rays  still 
brighter,  and  the  human  family  will  be  renewed  as  the  descendants 
of  the  two  who  have  escaped  destruction.  To  Vahalla  will  succeed 
a  still  more  glorious  paradise,  and  Hela  will  be  replaced  by  a  new 
Hell.  The  sun,  blessed  by  the  gods,  will  cause  the  earth  to  himg 
forth  spontaneously,  and  eternal  spring  will  dawn  upon  the  worl£ 
The  gods  will  find  again  the  golden  tablets  of  the  '  Azers,'  and,  as- 
sembled in  council,  will  recall  the  past. 

Thus  closes  the  Scandinavian  Mythology ;  similar  in  its  features 
and  end  to  the  mysteries  and  belief  other  nations*  animated  with 
hopes  that  KO  far  beyond  this  fleeting  world,  and  by  sorrows  which, 
too  great  for  endurance,  seek  the  destruction  of  a  realm  where  all 
men  suffer,  and  by  faith,  which  builds  upon  its  ruins  an  ideal  zegion 
of  unending  bliss. 


THE      CONSUMPTIVB, 


Br     B.    O.     SIVB. 


Sbs  ia  fading,  dowly  fading 

From  onr  viaion  now ; 
Dbath  a  eypna  wroath  ii  bnidiag 

For  that  marble  brow  ; 
But  the  lingering  ■on!  itill  gazes 

Through  that  dark  bine  eye. 
As  the  nm,  departing,  blazee 

Through  the  western  iky. 

She  is  &ding,  fading  donily 

From  onr  eight  away ; 
In  the  oold  grave,  dark  and  lowly. 

She  must  eoon  decay. 
On  that  cheek  the  red  ia  floihing 

For  a  moment  brief, 
like  the  hnea  of  antomn  Unahing 

On  the  falling  leal 

O'er  that  couch  when  frienda  are  aghfaif  , 

Death,  with  raven  wings. 
Like  a  oommorant  ia  flying. 

And  a  dirge  he  ainga! 
She  ia  fading,  fading  alowly, 

Finiahed  ia  her  eonxae ; 
In  the  chnreh-yard,  dank  and  lowly, 

liea  that  nuuden'a  cone ! 
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BT  w.  «.  o.  KeaxaB. 


IhMWKU  of  the  Chofchoyard! 

Ye  are  as  bri(^t  of  hue 
Ai  aiaten  that  in  greener  epota 
Quaff  drops  of  morning  dew : 
A  charm  to  the  home  of  Death  ye  gaye, 
Springing  m  heanty  on  Chfldhood'a  grave ; 
Waring  yonr  heada  in  the  wind,  to  and  fro, 
Types  of  the  innocfnt  deeper  below. 


Flowen  of  the  Chwoh-yaid ! 

A  part  of  her  ye  seem 
Who  in  that  heavy  alnmber  lieo 
Hat  knows  no  pleasant  dream : 
I  saw  her  blue  eyes  in  your  violet  gems, 
The  grace  of  her  form  in  your  flexible  stems. 
In  diamonds  of  mom  on  your  petals  that  lay 
Her  team,  that  the  sunshine  of  joy  chased  away. 


Floweri  of  the  Church-yard ! 

Your  leaves  are  odorous  still ; 
Ye  died  before  the  bitiuff  frost 
Of  winter-time  could  Idll : 
Though  vanished  our  lost  one  from  earth's  fading  bowtes, 
Remembrance  of  her  is  like  fragrance  of  flowers ; 
She  dawned  on  our  vision,  a  creature  of  light. 
And  passed  ere  the  day  was  o'er-clouded  by  night 


Flowen  of  the  Ghuroh-yard ! 

Her  nanow  house  was  cold  ; 
Ye  sprang,  and  wanned  with  summer  tJnts 
The  dunp  and  sloomy  mould : 
ThoB  came,  when  ue  path  of  existence  was  drear. 
Our  darling  the  hearth  of  our  homestead  to  cheer. 
But,  ah !  when  our  blossom  was  fairest  to  sij^t, 
Cbiawed  the  woim  of  decay,  and  deseeiided  the  blight 
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Floweii  of  the  Chuioh-yard ! 

Another  spring  will  wake 
A  painted  band  as  deep  in  dye 
Her  grave-couch  iiright  to  make ; 
But,  ah !  never  more  will  our  threshold  be  crossed 
By  mortal  the  peer  of  our  loved  and  our  Ibgt ; 
Dariiened  earth  was  too  poor  such  a  treasme  to  own  -^ 
Heaven's  casket  is  meet  for  such  jewels  alone. 
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THE     IDLEBERG      PAPER 


O   U   R      P    O 


PoBTRT  is  usually  associated  in  tbe  mind  with  rural  and  solitary 
scenes.  The  Muse,  as  though  the^  roar  of  busy  cities  were  all  at 
discord  with  her  own  softer  measures,  flies  far  from  the  thronged 
haunts  of  men,  and  makes  her  home  on  the  mountain-top,  or  amid 
the  sublime  solitudes  of  the  sea,  or  in  some  secluded  valley,  where 
birds  and  brooks  and  verdure  and  flowers  furnish  her  most  conge- 
nial associations.  The  poet  seems  out  of  place  in  the  busy  marts 
of  commerce,  where  the  warmest  impulses  of  the  heart  are  moulded 
into  conventional  forms,  and  naught  of  nature  is  seen,  save  here 
and  there,  in  random  spots  of  herbage,  with  stunted  trees  that  seem 
to  pine  for  their  native  solitudes,  while  even  the  boundless  heavens 
above  them  seem  contracted  within  the  dimensions  of  an  artificial 
sky-lifl^ht.  But  when  in  scenes  remote  from  these  we  find  a  vale 
like  that  of  Tempo,  (and  there  are  many  such,  unchronicled,  still 
in  the  worlds)  or  a  rude  hamlet  with  romantic  hills  and  streams 
about  it,  or  a  village  embowered  among  trees,  with  here  and  there 
a  taper  spire  pointing  toward  Heaven,  we  feel  that  there  a  poet 
should  have  been  bom,  and  lived,  and  sung,  though  perhaps  in  rude 
numbers,  some  of  the  songs  that  Nature  taught  him  there. 

In  accordance  with  these  remarks,  reader,  you  would  most  cer- 
tainly expect  to  find  a  poet  at  Idleberg ;  odierwise  you  mieht  be 
sure  the  race  of  rhyming  geniuses  was  extinct,  and  the  world  must 
accommodate  itself  to  prosers  forever  after.  We  boasted,  not  long 
since,  a  pair  of  these  '  Sons  of  Song ;'  but  we  have  lost  them,  and 
I  will  teU  you  how  and  why  Idleberg  is  now  poetless. 

Do  not  smile  when  I  inform  you  that  one  of  our  poets  is  by  trade 
an  humble  cobbler.  In  the  land  which  gave  birth  to  Franklin  and 
Sherman  and  the  '  Learned  Blacksmith,'  we  do  not  regard  the  tex- 
ture of  the  garment,  or  the  nature  of  the  calling,  if  the  man  be  the 
'  gold  for  a'  that.'  Grenius  is  no  respecter  of  persons,  or  if  it  be, 
chooses  most  frequently  to  adorn  the  lot  of  the  humble  and  the  poor. 
I  shall  not  venture  to  decide  whether  the  wealth  she  confers  be  not 
more  enviable  than  all  the  splendors  of  adventitious  opulence. 

It  has  been  many  years  since  our  cobbler-poet  first  made  his  ap- 
pearance in  the  village.  He  came  originally  from  England,  whence 
m  a  fr^ak  of  his  genius  he  eloped  with  the  object  of  an  early  and 
romantic  attachment.  He  reached  the  land  of  his  adoption  almost 
penniless,  but  soon  found  employment  in  one  of  tbe  cities  on  the 
Atlantic  sea-board,  and  went  bravely  to  work.  He  had  the  misfor- 
tune, as  most  persons  regard  it,  to  be  bom  a  poet,  and  the  Muse 
occupied  the  utervals  of  his  daily  toil.  He  became  a  welcome 
contributor  to  some  of  the  best  periodicals  of  the  day ;  and  I  have 
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seen  in  certain  old  numbers  of  the  '  Casket/  which  are  still  in  his 
possession,  some  of  his  original  poems,  which  possess  much  real 
merit.  Their  general  tone  is  one  of  sadness ;  and  they  are  foil  of 
tender  recollections  of  his  childhood  and  his  fatherland,  and  of  vain 
repinings  on  account  of  the  adverseoess  of  Fortune.  Too  often, 
however,  while  his  pen  was  busy,  the  implements  of  his  humble 
craft  lay  idle  on  his  bench,  and  the  impatient  customer  was  dis- 
missed with  a  request  to  'call  again.*  Then  came  poverty  and 
want,  and  then  —  it  must  be  written  —  then  came  the  bottle,  with 
its  damning  poison,  to  sear  his  brain  and  feed  upon  his  life-blood. 

They  can  never  be  written  —  the  struggles  of  genius  with  po- 
verty and  all  adverse  allotments.  Yet  we  would  not  have  it.other- 
wise.  The  obstacles  which  oppose  the  progress  of  meaner  mlinds 
are  but  the  teachers  of  the  great.  If  adversity  has  its  trials,  it  also 
has  its  rewards.  It  is  in  the  conflict,  and  not  in  repose,  that  the  eye 
brightens  and  the  arm  gains  strength.  Genius,  like  gold,  must  be 
tried  by  the  fire.  Our  Miltons  must  be  blind  to  external  nature  ere 
the  eyes  of  the  soul  can  behold  objects  of  truest  sublimity,  and  oar 
Shakspeares  and  Johnsons  and  Goldsmiths  must  write,  for  bread, 
the  immortal  sentiments  which  opulence  would  have  concealed 
from  them  and  from  us  forever. 

Yet  there  are  those  who  would  quench  the  aspirations  of  the 
humble  and  the  gifted.  They  would  teach  him  that '  man  can  live 
on  bread  alone,'  while  his  better  nature  is  famishing.  But  it  is  often 
a  sublime  spectacle,  while  the  favorites  oi  fortune  are  pursuing  the 
idle  pleasures  of  the  hour,  to  witness  the  noble  struggles  of  genius, 
surmounting  every  obstacle,  with  the  brave  wonl '  Excelsior'  burst- 
ing from  his  lips.  I  confess  I  am  an  apologist  for  those  who,  de- 
spite adversity,  thus  seek  to  achieve  a  proud  destiny.  If  the  world 
is  to  grow  wiser  and  better,  to  these  the  noble  mission  is  allotted ; 
and  whether,  like  Johnson  from  the  garret,  or  Bums  from  the  plough, 
let  them  speak,  and  men  will  hear  them,  though  they  may  deny  them 
bread. 

Our  cobbler-poet  grew  poorer  every  day,  until  his  necessities 
drove  him  from  the  city  to  seek  employment  elsewhere.  From  city 
to  city,  from  town  to  town,  he  wandered,  in  obedience  to  the  whims 
of  his  fancy,  earning  a  scanty  living  meanwhile  by  toiling  at  his 
trade ;  and  after  several  years  of  this  erratic  life,  his  fortunes 
brought  him  hither.  Through  all  his  reverses  his  wife  clung  to  him 
with  all  the  tenderness  of  a  woman's  devotion.  If  her  lot  was  a 
hard  one,  she  bore  it  without  a  murmur ;  and  he  has  more  than 
once  assured  me  that  but  for  her  unflagging  sympathy  through  all 
his  misfortunes,  life  would  often  have  been  to  him  an  insupportable 
burthen. 

In  the  congenial  quiet  of  our  village  this  restless  '  son  of  genius' 
seemed  at  length  to  have  found  repose.  He  went  faithftilly  to  work, 
and  in  his  leisure  hours  he  still  remembered  that  he  had  been  bom  a 
.  poet.  His  Muse,  which  had  never  deserted  him,  held  delightftil 
communion  with  him  in  the  shade  of  our  green  valleys  and  along 
our  murmuring  brooks.    His  little  shop  rang  .with  the  hum  of  in- 
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dustry,  and  the  village  newspaper,  though  devoted  mainly  to  the 
more  important  topics  of  pohtics  and  agncalture,  was  often  embel- 
lished with  specimens  of  his  original  poetry.  The  man  who  so 
strangely  combined  the  rare  qualities  of  the  skilful  artisan  and  the 
ingenious  poet,  soon  became  die  *  lion'  of  the  town ;  until,  flattered 
by  his  successes,  ot  disheartened  by  some  unforeseen  disappoint- 
ment, he  soon  relapsed  into  his  old  ways,  and  left  us  to  mourn  over 
the  prostitution  of  his  genius.  Thus  he  lived  on  for  several  years, 
indulging  by  turns  the  various  promptings  of  his  eccentric  nature ; 
now  pursuing  his  trade  with  busy  industry,  now  inditine  rhymes  for 
the  entertainment  of  the  town,  and  now  rioting  in  the  fumes  of  the 
bowl,  and  stalking  for  days  through  the  streets  like  a  madman. 

An  event  at  length  occurred  which  proved  an  omen  of  better 
days  for  our  poet  Every  body  remembers  the  history  of  the 
"Washinfftonians.  Their  advent  to  the  village  found  our  hero  in 
the  heignt  of  a  protracted  '  spree.'  He  listened  among  a  crowded 
auditory  to  the  history  of  one  who  had  been  redeemed  from  the 
mastery  of  the  bowl.  He  heard,  and  wept,  and  resolved ;  and  to 
the  astonishment  and  gratification  of  all,  was  among  the  first  to  sign 
the '  pledge.' 

We  are  told  that  '  there  is  joy  in  Heaven  over  one  sinner  that 
repentedi.'  There  is  similar  joy  sometimes  on  earth,  no  doubt,  for 
We  fek  it  in  the  hope  of  the  restoration  of  this  son  of  misfortune  to 
virtue  and  happiness.  Friends  who  had  lotf?  been  estranged, 
thronged  about  him;  and  no  language  can  depict  the  new  life 
which  glowed  in  the  bosom  of  his  wue.  His  countenance,  once 
haggard  with  care,  grew  radiant  with  healthful  smiles.  His  fancy 
teemed  with  bright  thoughts  and  glowing  imagery;  and  nature, 
though  long  veilM  in  clouds,  now  seemed  but  a  filiry  earden^  bloom- 
ing with  delights  to  minister  to  his  enjoyment,  and  furnish  themes 
for  his  rapt  contemplation. 

Out  regenerated  nero  was  not  content  to  share  alone  the  magical 
virtues  of  the  pledge ;  but,  like  a  shipwrecked  mariner  who  has 
gained  the  shore,  he  stood  aloft  to  wave  the  signal  of  hope  to  other 
victims  of  the  same  catastrophe.  His  burning  eloquence  always 
attracted  crowded  auditories,  and  I  have  seldom  been  more  moved 
by  human  words  than  while  listening,  as  I  have  often  done,  to  his 
etirring  harangues.  His  fame  soon  spread  far  and  wide,  and  he 
ewoke,  almost  within  a  day,  from  a  life  of  obscurity  and  shame  to 
e  career  of  distinction  and  usefulness. 

He  soon  discovered  that  it  was  not  diflicult,  by  systematic  efforts, 
to  oombiiie  activity  in  his  humble  calling  with  the  assiduous  cultiva- 
tion of  his  mind.  With  increasing  competence  and  reftwakened 
hopes  came  a  longing  for  the  comforts  of  Home  /  a  word  whose 
sacred  beauty  had  long  been  unknown  to  him.  He  purchased  a 
lawn  in  the  suburiM  of  the  village,  out  in  the  fresh  air  and  among 
the  forest-trees,  where  the  birds  would  come  and  srog  all  day  for 
him.  Here  he  erected  as  neat  a  cottage  as  poet  would  wish  to 
dwell  in.  His  garden  was  tastefully  designed,  and  decorated  with 
the  chsiwest  flowen.    His  wife  moved  cheerfully  aboat»  the  mistress 
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of  ber  bomeAtead,  singing  at  ber  welcome  task.  As  thej  were 
obildless,  and  people  must  bave  pets,  bis  premises  were  populated 
with  canaries  and  ring-doves  and  mocking-birds  and  Englisb  rabbits 
and  Newfoundland  dogs.  His  little  parlor  was  appropriately  fur- 
nished, its  windows  overlooking  the  ^rden  and  the  lawn,  while  his 
library  was  supplied  with  many  choice  books,  especially  the  works 
of  bis  favorite  poets.  So  that  with  books,  and  niends,  and  home, 
and  virtue,  and  contentment,  the  lot  of  the  humble  poet  seemed  one 
which  many  a  titled  monarch  might  well  bave  envied. 

Would  that  we  could  leave  our  hero  here ;  but  the  victory,  alas  I 
was  not  complete.  If  he  who  after  years  of  anxious  toil  and  the 
most  lavish  expenditure  had  constructed  a  splendid  palace,  should 
suddenly  apply  thereto  the  incendiary  torch,  that  he  might  gaze  with 
rapture  as  the  flames  burst  from  the  roof  and  wreathed  themselves 
around  the  crumbling  columns,  he  would  be  justly  proclaimed  a 
madman  ;  yet  not  more  justly  than  our  unfortunate  son  of  genius. 
One  single  step  of  error,  in  an  hour  of  temptation,  led  to  another, 
until  friend  auer  friend  abandoned  him,  and  the  fair  &bric  of  his 
hop€fs  was  levelled  to  the  dust.  The  flowers  drooped  in  bis  garden ; 
his  canaries  died  of  starvation,  and  his  wife  soon  resumed  the  lan- 
guid, hopeless  gait  of  a  drunkard's  Ynfe ;  and  the  more  recent  ex- 
ploit of  this  eccentric  son  of  the '  Sacred  Nine'  was  to  don  a  martial 
coat  and  plume,  shoulder  a  musket,  and  march  off  at  the  sound  of 
the  drum  to  wage  war  with  the  Mexicans. 

We  can  form  no  definite  anticipations  of  our  poet's  future  career. 
The  news  has  reached  him  of  the  sale  of  his  home  and  library,  and 
we  have  recently  seen  a  touching  poem  from  his  pen,  written  from 
beneath  the  walls  of  Monterey,  deploring  in  eloquent  language  the 
forfeiture  of  bis  well-earned  treasures.  We  trust  that  the  stem 
realities  of  a  soldier's  life  have  restored  him  to  reason.  We  hope 
for  the  best,  and  with  good  reason  too ;  for  we  learn  that  as  he  sits 
by  the  camp-fire  or  paces  his  lonely  sentinel  path,  his  countenance 
is  beginning  to  brighten  with  hope,  and  he  speaks  with  confidence 
of  the  victory  he  has  gained  over  a  foe  far  more  formidable  to  him 
than  are  all  die  battalions  of  '  magnanimous'  Mexico. 

We  turn  to  a  brighter  picture;  the  career  of  our  other  poet» 
When  I  forget  the  dearest  associations  of  my  school-boy  days,  I 
shall  cease  to  remember  him,  and  not  before.  Our  Alma  maUr 
presided  in  a  quaint  bam-Hke  edifice,  with  a  bull's-eye  at  either 
gable-end,  and  a  pigmy  steeple  on  the  roof  for  the  protection  of  a 
nondescript  instrument  of  music  that  jangled  like  a  cow-bell.  The 
building,  firom  its  elevated  position,  commanded  the  riew  of  an  ex- 
tensive oamjnu^  dotted  wiu  shade-trees,  and  presenting  a  varied 
landscape  of  gentle  undulations  and  deep  ravines ;  and  purer  than 
the  waters  of  Helicon,  and  sweeter  than  the  nectar  of  the  gods,  was 
the  fountain  that  gushed  from  a  grotto  hard-by,  to  lefresb  us  for  die 
difficult  task  or  the  manly  pastime,    v 

Those  trees,  with  their  bright  foliage  and  grateful  shade,  were 
oar  awn ;  for  each  tyro  had  transplanted  some  choice  shoot  from 
the  ndig^boriBg  wood,  and  fUt  ever  after  a  kind  of  paternal  into* 
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rest  in  its  growth  and  beauty.  It  has  little  to  do  with  my  story,  but 
I  shall  never  forget  the  holiday,  many  years  ago,  when  after  a  care- 
ful selection,  I  tore  a  stripling  elm  from  its  native  earth,  and  trans- 
planted it  deep  within  the  soil  of  our  campus.  It  was  my  first  essay 
m  horticulture,  and  yet  the  tree  thrived  as  though  all  the  dews  and 
sunshine  of  Heaven  had  been  appropriated  to  itself.  It  may  seem 
a  slight  thing  to  plant  a  tree  ;  yet  it  is  laboring  for  posterity.  The 
elm- tree,  planted  years  ago  by  a  thoughtless  tyro,  gives  every  pro- 
mise of  rapid  growth  and  majestic  beauty ;  and  it  is  a  pleasing 
thought  to  me,  that  in  years  to  come,  troop  after  troop  of  joyous 
school-boys^  loitering  about  my  old  paths,  shall  admire  its  brilliant 
foliage,  and  rest  beneath  its  grateful  shade,  long  after  he  who 
planted  it  there,  and  now  writes  its  story,  shall  have  passed  away 
and  been  forgotten. 

It  was  among  such  sacred  associations  as  these  that  I  first  knew 
and  loved  the  poet.  We  were  *  chums,'  in  the  most  comprehensive 
sense  of  the  term.  The  accidents  and  incidents  of  school-boy  life 
were  shared  in  common.  The  tedious  hours  of  confinement  and 
recitation ;  the  welcome  holiday ;  the  exhilarating  pastime ;  the 
repose  from  study  and  ft-om  play ;  ever  found  us  side  by  side,  and 
hand  in  hand.  He  confided  to  me  all  the  inmost  secrets  of  his  bo- 
som, and  favored  me  with  a  perusal  of  all  his  verses.  Poetry  was 
as  much  indigenous  to  him  as  song  to  the  bird  or  fragrance  to  the 
rose.  The  works  of  the  gi-eat  poets  of  every  age  had  inspired  him 
with  their  own  noble  sentiments  and  lofty  aspirations.  The  judg- 
ment of  a  tyro  in  such  matters  is  of  course  imperfect ;  but  I  am  sure 
I  have  never  seen  more  palpable  traces  of  early  genius  than  in  the 
school-boy  rhymes  of  this  village  poet. 

As  I  have  said,  we  were  inseparable.  There  were  strange  vrild 
hopes  and  fancies  in  those  two  young  heads  as  we  pored  over  our 
books,  or  sat  by  the  fountain,  or  wandered  through  the  wood.  The 
world  was  all  a  flowery  paradise,  and  human  hearts  were  full  of  love 
and  tenderness,  and  there  were  no  such  monsters  as  care  or  sorrow 
in  all  our  universe.  The  visible  creation,  with  its  sublime  land- 
scapes, its  gorgeous  sunsets,  its  rivers  and  its  lakes ;  the  ocean  yet 
unseen  and  inaudible  to  us,  yet  seen  and  heard  through  our  favorite 
poets,  as  a  familiar  thing,  with  all  its  billowy  expanse  and  its  cease- 
less roar ;  the  heavens,  in  their  noonday  glory  and  their  midnight 
sublimity ;  all  these  seemed  to  our  young  eyes  and  hearts  the  handi- 
work of  Him  whose  name  is  Love,  and  whose  mandate  was  to  be 
grateful  and  enioy. 

The  mind  of  man,  the  sublimest  creation  of  Deitt,  was  a  fre- 
quent theme  of  our  musings.  Philosophy  led  us  to  explore  the  hid- 
den mysteries  of  nature  and  the  human  heart.  History  pointed  us 
to  great  battle-fields ;  to  heroes  and  statesmen  and  bards.  Poetry 
delighted  us  with  its  gorgeous  imagery,  its  noble  sentiments,  its  sub- 
lime pictures  of  the  heroic  and  the  beautiful.  And  thus  in  that 
young  and  dreamy  morning  of  life  we  communed  with  the  spirits 
of  the  great  and  the  good  of  all  ages.  We  wandered  in  fan^, 
hand  in  hand,  over  all  consecrated  ground.    We  sat,  humble  lis- 
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tenera,  at  the  feet  of  philosophers  and  bards.  We  paced  the  lonr 
corridors  of  temples,  whose  sole  vestiges  are  solitary  ruins,  and 
drank  at  bright  fountains,  whose  waters  have  been  dried  up  for 
centuries. 

Then  came  a  thirst  for  travel.  When  we  grew  to  be  meUf 
though  it  seemed  to  be  far  off,  we  would  see  '  the  world.'  We 
would  visit  the  scenes  of  which  we  had  read  with  such  interest ;  we 
would  stand  where  the  heroes  of  antiquity  had  stood,  centuries  be- 
fore, and  hold  still  closer  communion  with  them  there.  Athens  and 
Rome,  with  their  sublime  ruins ;  and  Venice,  with  its  gondolas  and 
palaces  and  prisons ;  and  Italy,  ivith  its  time«wom  monuments  of 
art ;  and  Palestine,  with  its  sacred  city  and  its  accursed  sea.  All 
these  were  the  Meccas  of  our  dreams.  Such  were  our  visions ; 
vain  and  idle,  perhaps,  yet  full  of  unalloyed  happiness ;  and  when 
we  remember  those  days,  with  all  their  bright  nopes,  we  feel  that 
such  are  the  privileges  of  youth,  and  that  we  did  not  spend  an  hour 
amiss. 

A  radical  change  in  due  course  of  time  came  suddenly  over  my 
friend  the  poet;  whom,  for  want  of  a  better  name,  I  shall  call 
David.  The  incidents  of  a  single  day  diverted  the  entire  current 
of  his  thoughts,  and  exhibited  his  character  in  a  new  and  most  in- 
teresting light.  The  reader  will  perhaps  readily  imagine  the  ordeal 
to  which  I  refer. 

It  was  May-day,  and  a  •queen  was  to  be  crowned  in  the  village. 
The  last  of  the  April  showers  had  fallen  on  the  demise  of  that  fickle 
month,  and  washed  the  face  of  Nature  as  bright  as  that  of  a  babe 
on  a  birth-day  or  a .  christening.  The  village  glowed  in  all  its  gar- 
dens and  copses  and  orchards  with  foliage  and  flowers  of  every  hue. 
The  birds,  as  if  resolved  to  keep  the  holiday  too,  made  the  air 
bright  and  vocal  with  their  plumage  and  their  songs.  Every  breeze 
was  laden  with  perfumes,  and  in  almost  every  dwelling  of  this  pro- 
lific town  there  were  young  and  innocent  hearts  which  seemed  to 
have  gathered  freshness  and  purity  from  the  flowers  they  nurtured, 
and  to  beat  witli  new  life  in  anticipation  of  the  festive  scene. 

The  genius  of  our  poet  had  been  called  into  requisition  some 
days  before,  to  contribute  to  the  pleasures  of  the  festivity.  It  was 
bis  congenial  task  to  write  the  recitations  due  to  the  ceremony  of 
crowning  the  Q,ueen  of  May,  and  he  had  been  busy  composing  ad- 
dresses for  Her  Gracious  Majesty,  and  all  the  Seasons,  and  the 
Nymphs  and  the  Graces,  and  the  heathen  gods  and  goddesses. 

The  day  of  days  at  length  arrived.  Every  body  had  predicted 
for  a  month  previous  that  it  would  be  sure  to  rain  hard  on  May-day ; 
but  the  *  clerk  of  the  weather'  kindly  favored  the  sport,  and  show- 
ered down  a  flood  of  sunshine  that  proved  every  body  to  have  been 
&lse  prophets.  The  excitement  had  become  intense  among  the  lit- 
tle ones,  who  were  to  aid  in  the  coronation ;  and  the  guardian-angels 
who  watched  over  innocence  at  Idleherg  on  the  night  before  the 
first  of  May,  must  have  been  sadly  perplexed  as  the  restless  fairies 
tossed,  to  and  fro  all  night,  conning  their  speeches  over  and  over 
nntil  they  had  well  nigh  forgotten  every  word  of  them,  and  spring- 
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mg  up  at  early  dawn  to  be  dressed  betimes  for  the  day.  Such 
starchinff  and  ironing  of  white  frocks,  that  should  have  been  ready 
tiM  day  before,  but  for  the  April  shower ;  such  running  to  the  shops 
for  ribbons  and  sashes ;  such  plaiting  of  hair  and  binding  of  wreaUis 
asid  bouquets,  with  mammas  and  nurses  and  waiting-maids  racing 
every  where  and  in  every  body's  way,  until  Idleberg  seemed  to 
have  awaked  from  the  slumber  of  ages ;  and  the  old  grandmothers 
declared  that  all  the  young  people  had  gone  hopelessly  mad. 

The  appointed  hour  came  at  last,  though  all  the  time-pieces  did 
lag  hours  oehind  their  time.  A  grove  within  the  village  suburbs 
bad  been  selected  as  the  scene  of  the  mimic  coronation;  and 
thkher,  with  its  scores  of  bright  faces  and  beautiful  costumes,  the 
procession  moved  like  a  living  stream  of  flowers.  They  had  music, 
too,  from  the  amateur  band  of  the  village  ;  and  as  they  gathered 
about  the  scene  of  their  ravels,  every  eye  bright  with  hope,  and 
every  countenance  beaming  with  innocence  and  joy,  I  thought  it  a 
vision  of  loveliness  such  as  I  had  never  before  witnessed. 

The  poet,  of  course,  was  there,  for  he  had  composed  the  little 
drsma  of  the  day,  and  with  a  poet's  true  heart  he  loved  passionately 
sueh  pictures  of  youth  and  innocence.  He  listened  with  pride  as 
the  play  went  on,  and  when  the  Queen  of  the  day,  the  beautiful 

Lucy ,  arose  and  with  a  smile  whose  radiance  shamed  the 

beauty  of  the  crown  she  wore,  recited  the  address  to  her  loyal  sub- 
jects, he  gazed  and  heard  and  wondered  and  admired,  until  his 
heart  ove^owed  with  all  the  rhapsodies  of  a  first  and  passionate 
love.  He  had  ofken  met  her  berore  in  his  walks  about  tne  village, 
and  had  as  ofken  been  pleased  casually  with  the  graces  of  her  per* 
son ;  but  there  was  something  in  the  associations  of  that  May-day« 
kindling  hope  and  love  in  every  breast ;  something  about  Lucy, 
which  maiiced  her  amid  all  that  bright  array  as  indeed  a  queen ; 
something  in  the  air  of  blushing  simplicity  with  which  she  repeated 
his  verses,  that  made  a  far  deeper  and  more  permanent  impress 
sion  on  the  poet's  heart. 

And  who  can  adequately  describe  the  first  love  of  a  poet  t  Even 
with  us  mortals  of  coarser  clay,  who  can  write  nothing,  or  poor 
prose  at  best,  it  is  a  fierce  crisis  in  our  fates,  when  some  fair  god- 
dess of  the  earth  first  throws  her  spell  about  our  hearts,  and  takes 
us  captive  at  her  will.  Even  we  forget  all  things  else;  home, 
friends,  fame,  gold ;  all  that  we  once  aspired  after,  and  suffer  our 
entire  natures  to  be  imbued  with  the  all-absorbing  passion.  But 
who,  we  repeat,  can  describe  the  first  love  of  a  poet  t 

My  friend  at  once  threw  into  his  first  love  all  the  enthusiasm  of 
his  nature.  Books,  recitations,  grave  professors,  were  all  forgotten. 
All  that  science  and  philosophy  had  taught  him ;  all  that  ambition 
had  whispered  into  his  eager  ear,  were  discarded  as  inadequate  to 
fill  the  void  of  his  heart.  His  fierce  and  fiery  Pegasus,  from  climb- 
ing mountains,  and  leaping  wide  and  fearfiil  diasms,  and  breasting 
the  very  billows  of  the  sea,  was  now  content  to  amble  in  green  val- 
bes,  and  drink  from  silver  brooks,  and  be  chained  with  wreaths  of 
flowen.    His  muse  knew  but  one  divinity-^the  Queen  of  that 
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memorable  May-day.  Blame  not  the  poet,  if  in  hu  first  loTe  h$ 
forgot  all  other  aspirations;  for  thna  be  studied  a  page  of  the 
heart's  history,  which  he  must  peruse,  before  all  its  mysteries  were 
wrealed  to  him. 

I  beg  the  reader  to  believe  that  the  real,  actual  name  of  the  neat 
eottage-like  dwelling  where  the  poet^s  divinity  was  enshrined,  was 
mnd  is  no  other  than  '  Roseland.'  An  elder  sister,  somewhat  px»- 
disposed  to  the  romantic,  had  thus  entitled  it,  years  before.  Theve 
were  winding,  shady  paths  all  through  the  orchard,  whose  thickly 
laced  boughs  intercepted  the  view  toward  the  village ;  and  in  the 
garden  there  were,  green  banks  and  flower-beds,  and  rose-trees  in 
abundance.  Such  was  the  scene  of  their  frequent  interviows ;  and 
I  need  scarcely  add,  that^  Lucy'«  sensitive  heart  responded,  like  a 
well-strang  harp,  to  the  poet's  impassioned  wooing.  Here,  to  Cowr 
mon  eyes,  the  gentle  girl  of  seventeen  nurtured  her  flowers,  and 
read  her  favorite  poets,  and  carried  with  her  ever  the  sweet  smile 
and  cheerful  air  of  youthful  innocence.  But  in  the  imagination  ef 
her  lover  she  became  invested  with  all  the  attributes  of  a  divinity. 
He  found  combined  in  her  the  chasteness  of  Diana,  the  wisdom  of 
Minervait  and  the  beauty  of  Venus.  Roseliwd,  with  all  its  eoBtignoils 
acres,  seemed  imbued  with  her  presence.  If  he  walked  through 
the  garden,  the  hues  of  the  lily  and  the  rose  were  but  emblems  of 
her  charms,  while  all  the  birds  in  all  the  groves  were  vocal  with  her 
praise. 

I  do  not  vrish  to  speak' with  aught  of  irony  of  my  friend's  first 
attachment,  but  merely  to  convey  an  impression  of  its  romantic 
intensity.  I  know  there  is  a  beautifiil  and  sacred  reality  in  the  love 
of  pure  young  hearts.  I  know  that  then  the  world  wears  a  brighter, 
happier  aspect ;  that  life  is  lightened  of  its  cares ;  &at  smiles  and 
tears,  that  were  unknown  before,  come  to  tell  us  that  the  depths  of 
the  heart  have  been  probed  and  found  full  of  hidden  treasures. 
They  may  have  been  dreams  we  cherished  then  —  dreams  toe  idle 
for  tibe  thought  of  cold  philosophv ;  but  I  know  that  the  visions  of 
our  early  days,  that  came  and  faded  like  the  sunshine  on  the  cloudy 
like  the  cloud  and  the  sunshine  were  bom  of  Heaven. 

Spring  and  summer  passed  away,  and  passed  on  lightning  wiae 
with  our  lovers.  Their  constancy  became  proverbial ;  and  the  vil- 
lagers who  observed  them  as  they  wandered  together  through  die 
garden,  or  sat  side  by  side  in  the  village  church,  dedared  that 
*  Although  the  course  of  true  love  did  not  ofbea  run  smooth,  surely 
^ai  match  had  been  made  in  Heaven.' 

But  I  should  have  been  writing  for  you,  reader,  a  very  comndoB- 
place  story,  if  it  were  to  terminate  in  a  wedding.  Quite  the  con- 
trary is  the  fact,  I  assure  you.  In  due  time  the  lovers  quarreled, 
as  lovers  always  have  done  and  always  will  do.  Perhaps  it  was 
for slirht cause ;  perhaps  for  none  other  than  an  imaginary  one; 
but  when  the  bubble  had  reached  its  utmost  eiroumferenee,  pop ! 
and  all  its  rainbow  colors  vanished  into  air  I 

And  what  became  of  the  dreamer  thus  suddenly  awakened  to  a 
zaality  so  startling  %    Love,  ambildoii,  almost  hope  itaelfr  had  left 
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him,  and  pride  alone  remained.  He  awoke  from  bis  vision  of  celes* 
tial  beaaty,  to  find  tbat  the  earth  and  the  sky  bad  lost  their  roseate 
hue,  and  that  in  a  world  of  baman  hearts  he  stood  alone.  He 
returned  with  resolute  ardor  to  his  long-neglected  books,  but 
science  had  lost  its  charms,  and  the  slighted  muse  refused  to  answer 
his  bidding.  The  friend  who  sympathized  with  him  most  deeply 
could  only  assure  him  tbat  such  paroxysms  were  usually  brief  in 
proportion  to  their  violence,  and  that  time,  from  the  bitterest  seeds 
of  disappointment,  often  produces  the  most  fragrant  and  bealthfiil 
fruit. 

Let  not  the  hackneyed  or  the  heartless  smile  at  the  temporary 
discomfiture  of  the  poet.  He  was  passing  through  one  of  those 
crises  in  the  history  of  the  heart  which  serve  best  to  develope  the 
character.  It  is  in  the  sternest  conflicts  of  life,  kindling  anew  the 
energies  of  the  sdul,  that  great  and  good  thoughts  are  bora.  The 
poet  had  lived  thus  far  in  a  world  of  his  own  dreamy  imagination. 
Turning  from  the  visionary  past,  he  began  to  contemplate  the  stem 
realities  of  the  future,  and  found  that  life  has  its  trials  and  duties, 
to  be  met  with  patience  and  resolution;  and. all  the  warmth  and 
benevolence  of  his  nature  glowed  in  his  countenance,  as  he  ex- 
claimed : 

'  I  have  been  a  cypher  in  the  midst  of  an  active  universe.  All 
things  else  seem  to  be  accomplishing  their  allotted  destiny,  while  I 
alone  am  nought.  My  life  has  been  a  dream  of  nothingness,  but  it 
shall  be  a  dream  no  longer.  I  have  lived  thus  far  for  the  gratifica- 
tion of  idle  whims :  henceforth  my  ambition  and  my  happiness  shall 
be,  to  accomplish  some  good  for  others.  Pain,  disease  and  death 
are  every  where  abroad.  None  are  exempt  from  the  ills  of  mor- 
tality, and  science  will  teach  me  how  many  of  these  may  be 
arrested  or  averted.  I  will  yet  be  a  link,  however  feeble,  in  the 
chain  which  binds  man  to  his  fellows  ;  and  it  will  be  something  to 
have  lived  for,  if  the  pale  and  languid  cheek  shall  glow  with  health 
at  my  coming,  and  the  dying  man  arise  and  walk  abroad,  and  live 
to  bless  my  poor  skill  for  his  strength.' 

I  commended  my  friend's  benevolent  resolution,  and  bade  him 
*  GoD-speed !'  The  period  of  his  academical  studies  expired  about 
this  time,  and  not  long  after  he  bade  adieu  to  the  home  and  friends 
of  his  youth,  to  pass  some  years  in  the  pursuit  of  the  medical 
science  in  the  universities  of  Europe.  And  thus,  reader,  has  Idle- 
berg  become  poetless. 

The  poet  has  already  realized  some  of  the  longings  of  his  boy- 
hood. Now  and  then  a  letter  in  his  well-known  manuscript  reaches 
me  from  lands  beyond  the  sea.  He  has  acquainted  himself  with 
many  of  the  travelled  haunts  of  the  old  world.  He  has  strolled 
along  the  boulevards  of  the  gay  capital  of  France  ;  he  has  stood  in 
the  shadow  of  grim  St.  Mark's,  at  Venice,  and  joined  in  the  mad 
mirth  of  the  Carnival;  he  has  wandered  along  the  Tiber,  at  Rome, 
and  mused  amid  the  ruins  of  the  Coliseum ;  and  I  was  apprised  of 
an  unexpected  degree  of  peraonal  notoriety  when  I  learned  from 
him  that,  in  the  exercise  of  a  traseUer's  privilege^  he  had  written 
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the  names  of  the  friends  who  were  most  dear  to  him  near  the  sum- 
mit of  the  Leaning  Tower  of  Pisa. 

And  what  of  the  May-Queen,  the  poet's  first  love  1  It  would 
doubtless  make  a  touching  story,  but  I  have  no  broken  hearts  to  tell 
of  If  there  is  mdre  of  the  lily  and  less  of  the  rose  in  that  sweet 
fiice  than  were  seen  there  on  that  May-day,  years  ago ;  if  her  fair 
blue  eyes  glow  with  less  of  merriment  and  more  of  thoughtfulness ; 
these  changes  serve  >only  to  make  her  beauty  still  more  pure  and 
spiritual.  A  name  once  known  to  be  sacred  to  her  is  rarely  men- 
tioned in  her  presence  ;  yet,  as  she  has  sat  in  the  village  church,  or 
strolled  along  the  walks  of  her  garden,  I  have  sometimes  detected 
in  her  countenance  an  expression  which  I  cannot  define ;  an  earnest 
turning  of  the  gaze  upon  vacancy,  a  look  of  thoughtful  tenderness, 
whicb  told  me  that  sacred  remembrances  were  thronging  at  her 
heart.  I  know  full  well  how  the  poet's  fondest  thoughts  are  often 
employed ;  and  I  should  not  be  at  all  astonished,  though  mountains 
and  plains  and  the  wide  sea  now  divide  them,  if  there  were  yet, 
some  of  these  days,  and  '  somehow  or  other,'  a  marriage  of  true 
and  tried  hearts  at  Roseland. 


BONO      OF      THE      GRAVE 


'TaXM  U  a  vole*  from  the  tomb.  Bwaeter  than  long.'— WAanxvaTOV  Iatxko. 


CoHK,  come  to  the  grave,  ye  famting  onei. 

With  the  burden  and  heat  of  life  opprtMod  ; 
No  painful  toils  or  burning  mins 

Here  mar  the  weary  mortal's  rest 

% 

O  haste  to  my  arms,  where  the  loved  and  lost. 
Whom  Memory  links  with  the  golden  past. 

No  more  on  the  billowy  waves  are  tost. 
But  sleep  secure  from  the  storm  at  last 

Come,  rest  where  your  teais,  pale  child  of  grief! 

Their  channel  lose,  and  cease  to  flow ; 
Where  every  sorrow  finds  relief. 

And  hushed  is  the  plaintive  voice  of  wo. 

Here  close  your  eyes  to  each  scene  of  strife. 
Which  the  peaceful  heart  in  the  world  annojrs ; 

Here  rest  awhile  from  the  fever  of  life, 
Its  transient  hopes  and  its  fading  joys.    ' 

For  their  sleep  is  brief  whom  here  I  bind. 

And  trusting  for  life  in  the  God  of  Love, 
And  endless  awaking  ere  loxig  they  find 
In  the  realms  of  fadeless  light  above. 
Bt^tU,  (N.  TJ  Am,  1047. 
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'DBI     A  H  O  n  ,     IBI     FIDE8.' 


mX     A.      liBW     CONTRIBUTOIt. 


*  Axx  faith  from  haman  hearts  u  fled/ 
I  to  that  ^ntle  lady  said : 
<  Faith  is  an  idle  dream,  I  see, 
I  'II  trost  in  none,  none  trosteth  nte !' 
And  I  was  moody,  she  was  stilL 

Our  soals  were  oat  of  tune. 
Because  I  apoke  such  words  of  ill 

That  summer  afternoon  : 
My  kmely  heart  felt  sick  and  weak, 
The  gentle  lady  did  not  qtaalu 

So  silently  the  path  we  took 
Along  the  common,  hy  the  brook. 
And  walked  together  by  the  shore, 
As  we  had  often  walked  before: 
The  sky  was  fair,  the  sands  were  white, 

Smooth  flowed  the  silyery  sea ; 
1  watched  the  snowy  sea-gnirs  flight. 

And  so  perhaps  did  she  ; 
And  now  the  sun  is  sinking  low. 
And  long  and  thm  our  shadows  grow. 

Methought  I  heard  the  ocean  moan 
In  sorrow  to  be  left  alone ; 
And  I  rejoiced  that  sea  and  sky 
Should  be  bereaTed  as  well  as  I. 
Our  homeward  path  we  could  not  miss ; 

Along  a  narrow  ledge. 
And  by  a  beetimg  precipice, 

Close  to  the  water's  edge  ; 
A  rocky  eminenee  and  gray, 
FamiliM'  with  the  ocean's  spray. 

The  ocean's  spray  that  o'er  it  AMhed, 
By  strong  east  winds  to  madness  lashed  } 
Sbiving  to  reach  the  wintry  stars : 
Kind  summer  sought  to  hide  the  scais 
Of  the  huge  rock's  misshapen  side 

WHh  light  fom's  feathery  nod, 
With  yellow  coltsfoot's  simple  pride. 

And  wealth  of  golden-rod : 
I  liked  in  that  stem  cliff  to  see 
A  kindred  scorn  and  saTagery. 

Tims  went  we  in  the  evening  holy. 
Along  the  sea-line  pacing  slowly. 
When  sndden,  as  from  heaven  sent, 
And  tne  from  earthly  element. 
Stood  on  the  crag  a  cnatore  foir. 
With  healing  free  and  bold: 
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Like  wingt  of  an  j^els  ou  the  air 

Hifl  curU  of  shiniog  gold  ; 
And  God  had  given  to  the  face 
A  wonderful  and  perftet  graee. 

Nothing  M  beautiful  before 
I  saw  and  shall  lee  nerermore ; 
And  I  were  loth  to  hear  again 
A  tone  80  fnll  of  etlfled  pam  ; 
Afl  when  her  eyes  the  lady  raiaed, 

Her  hand  her  forehead  shading, 
And  under  that  fair  screening,  gazed 

Upon  the  sunset's  fading : 
And  knew  between  us  and  the  sun 
That  glorious  child,  her  own  —  her  one  !  * 

His  gaze  was  on  the  distance  fized, 
Where  skies  and  seas  their  azure  mixed ; 
Perchance  his  stainless  childhood's  thought 
The  meaning  of  the  ocean  caught ; 
And  reyelations  never  given. 

When  the  world's  vapon  dim 
Have  floated  between  us  and  heavaii« 

Were  present  there  with  him : 
And  the  deep  sea's  majestic  roll 
Filled  all  the  chamben  of  his  soul. 

Safe  stood  he,  while  no  downward  glaaoa 
Broke  the  glad  tenor  of  his  trance ; 
For  lofty  thoughtB  are  angel  bands, 
With  charge  to  bear  us  in  their  hands. 
'T  is  sense  of  self  that  peril  flings 

Around  life's  lowly  peak, 
And  causes  mortal  shudderings 

As  in  that  infant  weak  ; 
No  more  the  seer  —  the  angel  bright* 
A  child  is  on  that  dizzy  height 

There  rang  the  lady's  silvery  tone : 
*  Mamma  will  come,  my  love,  my  own ! 
Look  up  and  see  the  sky's  bright  hue. 
Until  mamma  can  see  it  too.' 
Alas !  ere  we  the  summit  gain. 

The  boy  will  lose  his  hold ! 
The  chilling  fingen  of  the  main 

Uncurl  those  locks  of  gold ; 
And  Death  will  kiss  the  eyelids  £ur 
Where  late  a  mother's  kisses  were ! 

She  saw  that  I  could  climb  no  more. 
So  far  the  hoar  crag  jutted  o'er, 
Her  look  grew  strange  with  agony. 
And  hope  died  in  her  fading  eye. 
Still  the  white  lips  spoke  nuld  and  clear : 

*  Stand  now  erect,  and  spring  ? 
The  child  without  one  pause  of  fear, 

Or  single  questioning, 
Leaped  downward  to  her  glad  embr»ee. 
And  in  her  bosom  hid  her  face. 
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Wounded,  af^nat  the  rockt ,  I  foand  her, 
A  happy  paleneai  breathingr  roand  her ; 
Half  like  a  woman,  dear  and  faint, 
Half  with  the  look  of  aome  aweet  aaint : 

Fondly  ahe  clasped  her  boy,  the  while 

Cahn  teara  were  in  her  eyes ; 
Then  onto  me,  with  gentle  smile. 

She  said,  reproachful-wise, 
'    And  closer  clasped  that  cooing  doye, 
<  They  dwell  together—  Faith  and  Love  !' 
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Hating  examined  in  a  previous  chapter  the  first  two  terms  of 
this  proposition,  and  being  greatly  refreshed  by  the  interval  of  rest 
ei^oyed  since  that  remarkably  scientific  article  was  penned,  I  now 
recur,  with  renewed  vigor,  to  my  delightful  task,  and  will  endeavor, 
before  we  stop  again,  to  discover  the  correct  answer  to  the  question 
we  have  under  discussion. 

But  here  seems  to  be  a  suitable  occasion  for  indulging  in  a  few 
reflections  on  the  benefit  and  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  the  study 
of  mathematics.  As  a  means  of  mental  discipline  it  stands  unri- 
valled. It  trains  the  mind  to  correct  habits  of  thought,  and  prepares 
it  to  judge  with  accuracy  of  men  and  things.  The  mathematician 
is  fiilly  armed  and  accoutred  for  the  warfare  of  life,  offensive  and 
defensive.  He  has  a  rule  for  every  thing.  His  life  is  but  an  illus- 
tration of  his  favorite  study.  He  eats  and  drinks  by  Addition,  sleeps 
by  means  of  Position,  marries  by  Compound  Fellowship,  and  rears 
a  fiimily  by  Multiplication.  He  raises  himself  to  power  by  Involu- 
tion, and  has  his  teeth  extracted  by  Evolution.  In  choosing  a  pro- 
fession he  consults  Interest,  and  relies  upon  Practice  for  his  support. 
His  knowledge  of  4-lgebra  secures  him  the  reputation  of  a  man  of 
letters.  By  means  of  Geometry  he  can  demonstrate  an  impossi- 
bility, and  prove  any  side  of  a  subject  to  be  the  right  side.  Conic 
Sections  serve  to  amuse  him  in  his  leisure  hours,  and  he  resorts  to 
them  as  an  antidote  for  low  spirits  :  they  are  comic-sections  to  him. 

The  mathematician  is  a  man  of  confidence,  of  unbounded  assu- 
rance ;  and  well  he  may  be,  for  he  is  founded  on  a  rock.  His  know- 
ledge is  certain.  The  results  at  which  he  arrives  in  his  investiga- 
tions are  inevitable.  He  does  not  deal  in  guesses  and  probabilities. 
He  does  not  .spend  his  time  in  weighing  opposing  arguments  and 
conflicting  evidence.  He  is  not  called  upon  to  split  hairs  and  de- 
cide doubtful  points,  which,  when  decided,  are  still  doubtful.  He 
glides  with  erace  and  certainty  from  his  first  axioms  to  his  final  con- 
clusions, and  bids  defiance  to  the  wit  and  wisdom  of  the  whole 
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world  to  move  him  from  his  positions.  Herein  consists  the  peculiar 
advantage  which  the  mathematician  has  oyel*  roost  other  persons. 
They  may  be  mistaken,  deluded,  humbugged  and  bamboozled.  The 
wise  man  of  to-day  is  liable  to  be  proved  an  ignoramus  by  the  wise 
man  of  to-morrow.  What  in  one  age  and  Country  is  called  philo- 
sophy and  religion,  is  condemned  in  a  later  age  or  different  coun- 
try as  nonsense  and  superstition.  Those  departments  of  knowledge 
which  profess  to  deal  in  facts  only,  abound  in  errors  and  uncertain- 
ties. History  is  little  more  than  a  vast  fiction  founded  on  fact; 
Herodotus  and  Livy,  and  Hume  and  Q-ibbon,  are  first-dousins  to 
Waverley  and  Pickwick.  The  last  are  as  true  to  nature  as  the  first 
are  to  fact.  In  each  case  either  the  warp  or  the  wool  is  spun  from 
the  imagination  of  the  writer.  The  historian  would  be  scarcely 
willing  to  swear  to  the  truth  of  what  he  writes.  He  will  stretch  a 
fact  in  order  to  fill  out  a  chapter,  and  mould  truth  into  well-turned 
periods.  History  introduces  us  to  Romulus  and  Remus,  and  their 
nurse  the  Wolf:  Fiction  makes  us  acquainted  With  Robinson  Crusoe 
and  his  man  Friday.  For  my  part  I  find  less  difficulty  in  digesting 
De  Foe,  than  I  do  in  swallowing  Livy. 

This  uncertainty  is  not  confined  to  history.  The  astronomer  is 
always  out  of  soundings,  and  wanderin?  in  nebulas  or  enveloped  in 
fogs  and  mists.  The  most  he  can  do  is  to  measure  a  few  of  the 
stars  nearest  him,  and  overawe  one  with  a  long  string  of  figures  in- 
dicating their  distance  from  the  earth.  And  he  exults  over  this,  and 
assumes  important  airs,  as  though  he  were  a  public  benefactor! 
What  matters  it  that  there  are  stars  so  far  distant  that  their  light  has 
never  reached  us  t  We  have  never  felt  the  want  of  them ;  we  do 
very  well  without  them  ;  we  have  stars  enough  now,  and  to  sparer 
Who  cares  a  straw  about  the  distance  of  the  winking  celestials, 
whether  it  is  denoted  by  an  official  digit  flanked  by  ten,  or  by  a  hun- 
dred private  ciphers  1 

Astronomers  are  well  enough  in  their  way.  I  would  not  injure 
thei^  nor  detract  from  the  praise  whibh  is  justly  due  them.  They 
are  entitled  to  considerable  Credit  for  theif  almanacs,  and  for  their 
accurate  statistical  tables  on  moonshine.  It  is  very  convenient  to 
know  when  the  sun  rises,  especially  if  one  is  never  up  in  time  to 
witness  the  performance.  They  deserve  our  thanks  for  giving  us 
notice  when  we  may  expect  a  visit  from  a  comet,  and  when  to  pre- 
pare smoked-glass  for  viewing  an  eclipse.  But  of  what  earthly  bene- 
fit is  the  greater  part  of  their  discoveries  \  What  have  they  done 
that  they  should  make  such  a  hubbub,  and  each  claim  the  honors  of 
an  apothedsis,  and  appropriate  to  himself  a  new  constellation  1  They 
build  observatories  and  run  out  their  long  tubes,  and  with  imperti- 
nent curiosity  squint  at  the  fair  face  of  the  upper  world  as  uncere- 
moniously as  a  peripatetic  exquisite  squints  through  his  eye-glass  at 
the  blushing  beauties  whom  he  meets.  Suddenly  one  of  them  ex- 
tlaims,  '  Eureke  !  Eureke  /'  What  now  1  What  have  you  found  ? 
Has  a  comet  run  off  the  track  1  Is  the  sun  getting  short  of  fuel  I 
Is  the  moon  unable  to  rise  1  Is  there  a  screw  loose  in  the  celestial 
machinery  t  O  no ;  nothing  of  the  kind.  Bat  he  has  discovered  a 
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new  spot  on  the  sun ;  or  another  dimple  or  mole  or  wrinkle  on  the 
countenance  of  the  Queen  of  Night ;  or  he  has  been  skimming  the 
milky-way  and  gives  us  the  cream  of  his  observations  in  a  book  of 
figures ;  or  he  thinks  the  Swan  is  within  shooting  distance,  or  that 
the  Great  Bear  moves  its  tail.  Indeed  !  And  what  of  it  1  Will 
that  remedy  any  of  the  evils  that  flesh  is  heir  to,  or  prove  a  new 
source  of  pleasure  to  mankind  ]  Does  it  enable  us  to  determine 
the  cause  of  the  potato-rot,  or  to  decide  the  vexed  question,  ^  Will 
saltpetre  explode  V  Gentlemen  star-gazers !  be  not  too  greedy  of 
praise.  Do  not  attempt  to  monopolize  the  honors  which  belong  to 
others  as  well  as  to  yourselves.  Remember  that  man  frequently 
magnifies  the  importance  of  what  he  has  said  or  done,  and  fancies 
himself  the  centre  of  attraction  for  all  eyes.  Be  warned  by  the 
smile  excited  by  the  self-important  Chinese,  whose  maps  of  the  world 
are  mostly  covered  with  tneir  own  Flowery  Land,  making  a  mere 
border  of  the  remainder  of  the  earth. 

It  may  be  that  the  future  will  redeem  the  promises  of  the  past, 
and  that  astronomy  will  finally  make  itself  generally  interesting  by 
coming  to  particulars.  If  opticians  succeed  in  grinding  their  glasses 
so  as  to  bring  the  nearest  stars  within  a  stone's-throw  of  us,  then  we 
will  vote  them  bright  geniuses,  and  afford  them  some  substantial 
proof  of  our  admiration  at  their  skill  and  perseverance.  That 
would  be  indeed  a  triumph  of  science  and  art  I  Then  we  should 
haVe  celestial  as  well  as  terrestrial  news.  Politicians  would  keep  a 
bright  look  out  for  changes  in  the  moon ;  we  should  obtain  our 
fashions  firom  Venus  instead  of  Paris ;  war  news  would  come  firom 
Mars  as  well  as  from  Mexico ;  circus-haunters  would  look  to  Saturn 
for  sports  of  the  ring ;  the  markets  would  be  equally  affected  by  the 
axrival  of  comets  and  steamers;  telegraphic  communicatipn  be 
established  with  Herschel ;  those  who  travel  on  meteors  would  be 
cautioned  not  to  fall  off,  and  shooting-stars  would  be  ordered  '  not 
to  shoot  this  way.' 

But  let  us  return  to  the  Mathematician.  He  sits  enthroned  fax 
above  the  cloude  and  dim  obscurities  which  envelope  other  sources 
of  knowledge.  Whatever  he  knows,  he  knows  without  an  '  if  or 
'  perhaps.'  There  can  be  no  later  discoveries  or  revolutions  or  im- 
provements which  shall  contradict  his  truthful  statements,  or  upset 
the  results  of  his  labor.  All  things  else  may  change  and  pass  by 
decrees  from  youth  to  maturity,  and  from  vigor  to  decay.  The  day 
will  come  in  which  '  the  heavens  shall  be  rolled  up  as  a  scroll ;'  but 
the  day  will  never  come  in  which  two  and  two  can  be  any  thing  bat 
four.  *  The  rolling  spheres'  may  roll  out  of  sight  and  out  of  ex- 
istence ;  solids  may  melt  to  liquids,  and  liquids  'flat  out'  into  plane 
surfaces,  and  then  evaporate  into  thin  air ;  but  Euclid  and  Company 
will  survive  the  general  dissolution,  and  flourish  in  immortal  green- 
ness. 

I  trust  I  have  by  this  digression  excited  a  lively  interest  in  the 
mind  of  the  reader  in  the  subject  under  consideration.  I  flatter 
myself  that  I  have  in  some  measure  increased  his  desire  to  devote 
himself  to  mathematical  investigations  in  general,  and  to  the  ques- 
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tion  with  which  we  started  in  particular.     If  I  have  been  so  fortu- 
nate, then  am  I  amply  repaid  for  my  labor. 

What  is  the  fourth  term  of  our  proposition  1  I  am  convinced,  in- 
dulgent reader,  that  you  have  outstripped  me  in  this  ramble,  and 
have  arrived  at  the  conclusion  before  me.  To  deny  this  would  be 
to  question  your  mental  powers,  would  imply  a  doubt  as  to  your 
ability  to  give  a  shrewd  guess.  Far  be  it  irom  me  to  be  guilty  of 
such  injustice.  I  am  sure  you  can  jump  from  one  stepping-stone 
in  an  argument  to  another  with  the  agility  which  characterizes  a  live 
Yankee.  Yes,  you  are  correct  in  your  supposition :  a  rail-road 
car  sustains  the  same  relation  to  a  stage-coach,  that  a  city  does  to  a 
village.  Nothing  can  be  more  obvious.  I  do  not  deem  it  neces- 
sary to  attempt  a  labored  defence  of  the  truth  of  this  statement :  a 
few  hints  will  be  sufficient. 

A  city  and  a  village  differ  otherwise  than  in  magnificence.  Could 
you  by  some  ingenious  process  experiment  upon  a  village ;  could 
you  draw  out  its  streets  to  great  length,  and  expand  each  building 
until  the  modest  cottage  should  loom  up  a  stately  mansion,  and  the 
plain  church  should  swell  with  importance,  and  the  insignificant 
steeple  sprout  and  grow  into  a  rival  of  the  sky-piercing  pyramids 
of  Qrace  and  Trinity ;  and  could  you  then  inflate  the  inhabitants, 
until  the  men  should  find  it  necessary  to  strap  themselves  into  their 
hoots  to  prevent  rising,  and  the  women  should  resemble  highly-deco- 
rated parachutes  but  just  descended  from  some  butterfly  excursion ; 
could  you  do  all  this,  you  would  find  that  you  had  not  essentially 
changed  its  character.  It  would  be  a  village  still.  Or  clap  it,  if  you 
please,  into  a  microscope  of  great  magnifying  power,  still  you  do 
not  make  a  city  of  it.  On  the  other  hand,  reverse  the  process  and  turn 
the  small  end  of  your  optical  instrument  toward  a  city :  you  see  a 
city  still,  however  dwarfed  it  may  be  by  the  process.  The  difference 
between  the  two  is  mainly  owing  to  the  difference  in  population. 
The  size  of  the  buildings,  public  and  private,  the  elegance  of  the 
femiture,  or  the  wealth  and  style  of  the  inhabitants,  are  compara- 
tively of  little  impoitance,  and  are  of  small  accoupt  in  giving  to 
each  place  its  distinctive  character. 

In  order  to  understand  the  matter  fully,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
view  it  with  a  philosophic  eye.  Let  us  stand  back  a  short  distance, 
and  take  an  enlarged  and  scientific  view  of  the  subject. 

Many  divisions  of  mankind  have  been  made  by  learned  and  in- 
genious writers.  Some  have  classified  men  according  to  the  hue  of 
the  skin.  They  make  use  of  a  theoretical  prism,  and  give  us  the 
primary  colors  ranging  from  Caucasian  whiteness  to  Ethiopian  black- 
ness, and  nearly  corresponding  in  number  with  the  colors  of  the 
rainbow.  Again,  there  is  the  division  into  barbarous,  half-civilized, 
civilized,  and  enlightened.  Those  who  adopt  this  system  of  classi- 
fication usually  represent  the  country  where  they  live  as  the  grand 
centre  of  light  and  knowledge.  From  that  point  the  rays  of  civili- 
zatiou  and  refinement  dart  forth  in  a  very  spirited  manner  into  the 
mirrounding  gloom,  dazzling  the  nearest  neighbors,  making  it  quite 
cheerful  in  lands  more  remote,  and  affording  a  comfortable  twilight 
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to  many  distant  countries  ;  untfl  at  length,  through  fear  or  modesty, 
they  stop  on  the  borders  of  Ethiopia  and  South -Sea  Jslands,  where 
the  natives  do  not  confine  themselves  to  a  vegetable  diet,  nor  follow 
our  fashions  in  the  style  of  their  garments,  but  eat  their  enemies 
and  dress  en  deshabille.  This  may  be  termed  the  great  I  and  little 
u  system.  It  has  been  generally  adopted  throughout  the  world  with 
some  modifications.  The  Jews  and  the  Chinese  have  but  two  classes; 
they  are  number  one,  and  all  others  are  but  Gentiles  or  *  outside- 
barbarians/  Each  nation  considers  itself  superior  to  any  other,  and 
imagines  its  achievements  to  have  been  so  glorious  and  its  whole  ap- 
pearance so  peculiarly  brilliant,  that  it  is  a  great  eye-sore  to  its 
neighbors,  and  cannot  be  viewed  with  comfort  except  through  a 
smoked-glass.  We  have  heard  so  much  about '  this  enlightened  age' 
and  '  this  enlightened  country,'  that  we  habitually  associate  in  our 
thoughts  an  absence  of  knowledge  with  an  absence  of  light.  We 
find  it  difficult  to  realize  that  the  sun  was  not  in  an  eclipse  during 
the  *  dark  ages,'  or  that  the  '  dark  comers  of  the  earth'  are  not 
shrouded  in  a  London  fog  of  the  first  water. 

I  respecfully  decline  adopting  any  of  these  artificial  divisions, 
and  propose  one  which  I  think  simple,  just  and  striking.  Man  may 
be  viewed  in  three  aspects  or  phases :  First,  as  he  exists  in  the 
patriarchal  state,  where  the  family  relation  exists,  and  the  father  is 
the  ruler  of  the  household  :  Secondly,  as.  a  member  of  a  little  com- 
munity, known  as  a  burgh,  borough,  huddle,  ville,  or  village ;  and 
lastly,  as  one  of  the  units  which  make  up  that  mass  of  humanity 
known  as  a  city.  The  patriarchal  state  is  the  oldest  and  most  im- 
portant of  the  whole.  Nature  and  revelation  an<l  common  sense, 
all  unite  in  sanctioning  the  relation  there  sustained.  The  patriarch 
derives  his  authority  from  the  highest  sources.  He  reigns  by  a  di- 
vine right  less  questionable  than  that  of  kings.  Some  six  thousand 
years  have  established  his  dynasty  in  power,  and  he  smiles  at  all 
attempts  at  revolt.  He  fears  no  usurpers.  He  is  fully  assured  that 
no  '  association,'  *  community'  or  '  phalanx'  can  deprive  him  of  his 
honors  or  of  his  office. 

The  second  class  also  has  age  in  its  favor.  Villages  must  have 
sprung  up  when  the  world  was  quite  new.  Men  are  gregarious 
animals.  Instinct  leads  them  to  seek  each  other's  society.  Comfort 
and  interest  and  affection  collect  them  together.  Whether  they  live  in 
tents,  like  the  Arabs ;  or  burrow  in  the  ground,  like  the  Aleutian 
Islanders ;  or  form  the  family  circle  within  inverted  earthen  bowls, 
like  the  Hottentots ;  or  erect  more  substantial  habitations  of  wood 
and  stone,  like  ourselves,  yet  we  find  them  universally  inclined  to 
huddle  together.  Villages  are  an  agreeable  necessity.  There  the 
men  can  pursue  their  different  occupations  to  advantage,  afford  each 
other  all  needed  assistance,  pass  their  leisure  hours  in  innocent 
amusements  or  in  discussing  the  news  of  the  day,  and  keep  up  a 
brisk  interchange  of  views  as  to  the  weather.  The  women  can 
comfort  and,  advise  each  other,  visit  like  angels  of  mercy  the  bed  of 
suffering,  smooth  the  dying  pillow,  and  shed  a  tear  of  sympathy 
with  the  bereaved.     They  can  find  sufficient  food  for  their  cunosity. 
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and  dissect  the  character  of  their  neighbors  every  pleasant  after- 
noon. 

A  city  is  a  later  contrivance.  Nimrod  founded  the  first  of  which 
we  have  any  account.  We  are  informed  that  he  was  a  mighty 
hunter,  but  it  is  tolerably  certain  that  the  animal  he  hunted  was  a 
biped.  He  was  undoubtedly  a  cruel,  rapacious,  unprincipled  indi- 
vidual.  He  considered  his  fellow-men  tair  game  on  which  to  dis- 
play his  skill  as  a  sportsman,  and  appropriated  their  valuables  to  his 
own  use  as  lawful  plunder.  Nineveh  was  his  strong-hold,  from, 
which  he  issued  forth  to  despoil  the  surrounding  country.  There 
he  gathered  his  captives  and  stored  his  ill-gotten  wealth,  and  held 
his  beastly  orgies.  He  would,  have  met  the  fate  he  deserved  had 
he  been  flung  from  the  walls,  and  had  his  carcass  been  left  for  his 
dogs  to  fight  over ;  that  is  to  say,  if  he  hiid  any  dogs. 

Did  peace  and  temperance  bear  sway  on  earth,  cities  would  be 
grreatly  reduced  in  number  and  size.  They  owe  their  existence,  in 
a  great  measure,  to  the  fears  and  passions  of  men.  Their  huge 
walls  are  built  and  made  to  bristle  with  armed  men,  because  vio- 
lence is  abroad  in  the  land.  They  are  resorted  to  as  places  of 
safety.  Multitudes  reside  there,  in  order  that  they  may  live  in 
luxury  and  splendor.  Cities  are  the  head-quarters  of  villains,  the 
lurking-places  of  small  rogues,  and  the  hot-beds  of  vice.  I*(ot  but 
that  a  city  has  its  peculiar  advantages.  The  arts  flourish  there  in 
beautiful  perfection.  There  men  of  science  and  learning  '  most  do 
congregate.'  It  is  the  home  of  the  artist.  It  is  a  place  of  general 
resort  for  the  ingenious  and  skilful.  There  Wealth  and  Rank  as- 
sume their  haughtiest  airs,  and  Fashion  flaunts  in  her  gayest  colors. 
Marble  and  granite  leave  their  native  mountains,  and  rise  in  forms 
of  strength  and  beauty  by  the  thronged  streets.  The  domes  and 
turrets  and  steeples  lift  themselves  high  toward  heaven,  and  the 
cellars  go  down  quite  a  distance  in  an  opposite  direction.  .The 
merchants  are  princes,  the  barbers  sharp  telle ws,  and  the  boot- 
blacks gentlemen  of  refinement  and  polish.  The  dandies  are  all 
that  a  tailor  could  wish,  and  are  perfectly  '  killing.'  The  ladies  are 
blooming  and  beautiful  at  all  seasons  of  the  year ;  thanks  to  cos- 
metics, diey  never  fade.  The  chief  ol^ection  to  a  city  is,  that  the 
individual  is  swallowed  up  and  lost  sight  of  in  the  crowd.  He  can- 
not hope  to  be  eminent  in  such  a  multitude.  Unless  he  is  a  prodigy 
in  genius,  or  skill,  or  learning,  or  is  in  some  other  way  very  re- 
markable, he  must  expect  to  remain  unknown  and  uncared-for  by 
the  great  mass  of  the  citizens.  He  helps  to  swell  the  census,  and 
may  some  day  claim  a  paragraph  in  a  police  report.  Beyond  this 
he  may  not  aspire.  Like  the  celebrated  needle  in  the  hay-mow, 
no  one  looks  fur  him,  and  his  good  points  and  sharpness  all  go  for 
nothing. 

How  different  is  the  village  1  There  no  one  is  so  high  as  to  be 
out  of  reach,  nor  so  low  as  not  to  be  seen.  Each  person  takes  the 
most  lively  interest  in  the  concerns  of  all  the  rest.  Every  turn  of 
the  weathercock  is  noticed.  The  dress  and  manners  and  business 
of  the  villagers  are  common  property,  and  legitimate  subjects  for 
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daily  discussion.  Living  in  a  village  is  like  living  in  a  glass  house ; 
it  is  very  pleasant,  but  occasionally  somewhat  embarrassing.  There 
are  things  that  one  would  rather  prefer  not  to  have  generally  known  ; 
as,  for  instance,  that  one  has  a  hole  in  one's  stocking,  or  a  wart  or 
mole  on  one's  shoulder,  or  that  one  has  proposed  and  been  rejected, 
or  has  been  dunned  and  could  not  pay.  But  unfortunately  secresy 
is  not  practicable.  Several  hundred  paii-s  of  eyes  are  directed 
toward  you,  and  deception  or  mystery  is  out  of  the  question.  The 
true  course  is,  to  be  perfectly  frank  and  open  in  all  respects ;  to  do 
xiothing  of  which  you  ought  to  be  ashamed,  and  then  hold  yourself 
open  for  inspection  at  all  times.  The  public  will  feel  flattered  by 
this  plain  acxnowledgment  of  their  right  to  meddle  with  that  which 
does  not  concern  them,  and  may  think  proper  to  let  you  pass  with- 
out particular  notice. 

I  love  a  pleasant  village,  and  most  of  all  do  I  love  the  one  where 
I  was  bom  and  where  I  spent  my  youth.  It  lies  far  away  among 
the  green  hills,  which  rise  around  it  like  an  amphitheatre.  As  the 
Mohammedan  always  worships  with  his  face  toward  his  holy  city, 
BO  does  vnj  heart  daily  turn  with  true  devotion  toward  my  native 
village.  Those  noble  hills  encompass  me  wherever  I  may  wander. 
They  always  rise  before  me,  as  does  Mont  Blanc  before  the  Swiss, 
or  Mount  Zion  before  the  Jew.  Memory  invests  the  place  with  in- 
terest. There  lived  the  friends  of  my  youth,  and  there  many  of 
them  still  remain.  There  was  my  home,  where  the  kindest  of  parents 
guided  my  unsteady  steps,  and  beloved  brothers  joined  me  in  my 
sports,  and  a  dear,  an  only  sister,  smiled  upon  us.  Alas !  within 
that  burying-ground  near  by  are  two  new-made  graves.  The  grass 
does  not  yet  cover  the  broken  earth,  nor  is  my  wounded  heart  yet 
healed  from  the  rude  strokes  of  death.  There,  side  by  side,  rest  a 
mother  and  a  sister.  I  never  more  shall  hear  their  loved  voices ! 
They  cannot  smile  upon  me  as  of  old ;  they  do  not  hear  me  call  to 
them ;  they  do  not  see  these  fjedling  tears !  Divinest  mother !  I 
would  not  call  you  back  to  this  world  of  care  and  toil  and  suffering : 

SwsBTbe  thy  rest! 
Tk»  lif  hisf  trlnds  shBll  moui  utnnid  thy  tonb, 
Treat  ibair  watch  o'w  thee,  and  sweet  flowen  ahall  bkMMn 

Abore  thy  brea«L 

Slater,  adiea ! 
And  wheo  grim  Death  shall  sttinmoB  me  away, 
O!  may  I  moulder  to  my  natiTe  elay 

Neareat  to  you !  Oo2«t«i.itTJs. 


BBCIPS     POR     MAXINO     A     W  O  IC  A  M  . 

A  WLTT  of  ■pirlt ;  a  rieam  ci  lore ; 

A  spot  of  polar  white ; 
A  tiat  of  beauty  stain'd  above  { 

A  ray  of  summer  light. 

A  still  small  aoeest  whispers  o*er. 

And  music  aids  the  birth ; 
A  soul  of  glory  beams  before, 

And  Woman  walks  the  earth. 
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PASSING       AWAY 


Wb  are  paamnff  away — paMing  away 

To  the  far-off  spirit-land ; 
Like  autumn  leaves,  the  moody,  the  gay, 

A  many-sorrowed  hand ; 
We  are  paaring  away — passing  away  ! 


We  are  passing  away — passing  away 
To  a  dim  and  shadowy  clime, 

like  countless  bnhbles  we  onward  slny 
Adown  the  stream  of  time  ; 

We  are  passing  away  •*  passing  away ! 


We  are  pafnng  away  — paaung  away, 

And  yet  we  heed  it  not ; 
Our  fellow  hubhies  sink ;  we  play. 

Nor  mourn  the  lost  one's  lot ; 
We  are  pasring  away — pasiing  away ! 


We  are  passing  away — passing  away ! 

Our  suns  grow  brief  and  pale, 
Like  cheerieas  suns  of  a  winter  day. 

That  rise — and  quickly  fail 
We  are  passing  away — pasiring  away ! 


We  are  passing  away  —  passing  away 

To  jobi  the  lost  and  fair, 
Who  on  the  verge  of  the  Bright  Land  ttmy, 

To  journey  with  us  there ; 
We  are  passing  away — passing  away ! 


We  are  passing  away — pawig  away 

From  many  a  flower-hid  snare, 
Where  man  his  brother  leads  astray, 
-  And  leaves  him  weeping  there ; 
We  an  passing  away  -^  passing  away ! 


We  are  passing  awav  —  passing  away, 
We  trust  to  a  brighter  clime ; 

Let  us  rear  a  pile  that  shall  ne'er  decay. 
Beside  each  snare  of  Time, 

To  warn  those  who  follow  to  bear  away  i 
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t  U  sL     BUFFALO. 

'Twrcx  twenty  letguei 
Bftyond  r«motest  iiDoke  of  huDter**  camp, 
RouM  the  maJMtk  brute,  in  herds  thet  ahakA 
The  earth  with  thunderinf  stops.' 


PotH  days  on  tbe  Platte,  and  yet  no  buffalo  !  Last  year's  signs 
of  them  were  proYokingly  abundant ;  and  wood  being  extremely 
scarce,  we  found  an  admirable  substitute  in  tbe  boia  de  vaehe^  which 
bums  exactly  like  peat,  producing  no  unpleasant  effects.  The 
waeons  one  morning  had  left  the  camp ;  Shaw  and  I  were  already 
on  horseback,  but  Henry  Chatillon  still  sat  cross-legged  by  the  dead 
embers  of  the  fire,  playing  pensively  with«the  lock  of  his  rifle,  while 
his  sturdy  Wyandot  pony  stood  quietly  behind  him,  looking  over  his 
head.  At  last  he.got  up,  patted  the  neck  of  the  pony,  (whom,  from 
an  exaggerated  appreciation  of  his  merits,  he  had  christened  '  Five 
Hundred  t)ollar,)  and  then  mounted,  with  a  melancholy  air. 

•What  is  it,  Henry?' 

'  Ah !  I  feel  lonesome  ;  I  never  been  here  before ;  but  I  see  away 
yonder  over  the  buttes,  and  down  there  on  the  prairie,  black  —  all 
black  with  buffalo !' 

In  the  afternoon,  he  and  I  left  the  party,  and  set  out  in  search  of 
an  antelope  ;  until,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two  on  the  right,  the 
tall  white  wagons  and  the  little  black  specs  of  horsemen  were  just 
visible,  so  slowly  advancing  that  they  seemed  motionless ;  and  far 
on  the  left  rose  the  broken  Ime  of  scorched,  desolate  sand-hills.  The 
vast  plain  waved  with  tall  rank  grass,  that  swept  our  horses'  bellies ; 
it  swayed  to  and  fro  in  billows  with  the  light  breeze,  and  far  and 
near  antelope  and  wolves  were  moving  through  it,  the  hairy  backs 
of  the  latter  alternately  appearing  and  disappearing  as  they  bounded 
awkwardly  along;  while  the  antelope,  with  the  simple  curiosity 
peculiar  to  them,  would  often  approach  us  closely,  their  little  horns 
and  white  throats  just  visible  above  the  grass  tops,  as  they  gazed 
eafferly  at  us  with  their  round  black  eyes. 

I  dismounted,  and  amused  myself  with  firing  at  the  wolves. 
Henry  attentively  scrutinized  the  surrounding  landscape ;  and  at 
length  he  gave  a  shout,  and  called  on  me  to  mount  agam,  pointing 
in  the  direction  of  the  sand-hills.  A  mile  and  a  half  from  us,  two 
minute  black  specs  slowly  traversed  the  face  of  one  of  the  bare 
glaring  declivities,  and  disappeared  behind  the  summit.  '  Let  us 
go  !'  cried  Heni^,  belaboring  the  sides  of  '  Five  Hundred  Dollar  ;* 
and  I  following  in  his  wake,  we  galloped  rapidly  through  the  rank 
grass  toward  the  base  of  the  hills. 
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From  one  of  their  openings  descended  a  deep  ravine,  widening  as 
it  issued  on  the  prairie.  We  entered  it,  and  galloping  up,  in  a  mo- 
ment  were  surrounded  bj  the  bleak  desolate  sand-hills.  Half  of 
their  steep  sides  were  bare;  the  rest  were  scantily  clothed  with 
clamps  of  grass,  and  Tarious  uncouth  plants,  conspicuous  among 
which  every  where  appeared  the  reptile-like  prickly-pear.  They 
were  gashed  with  numberless  ravines  ;  and  as  the  sky  had  suddenly 
darkened,  and  a  cold  gusty  wind  arisen,  the  strange  shrubs  and  the 
dreary  hills  Iboked  doubly  wild  and  desolate.  But  Henry's  face 
was  all  eagerness.  He  tore  off  a  little  hair  from  the  piece  of  buf- 
fiilo-robe  under  his  saddle,  and  threw  it  up,  to  show  the  course  ,of 
the  wind.  It  blew  directly  before  us.  The  game  were  therefore 
to  windward,  and  it  was  necessary  to  make  our  best  speed  to  get 
round  them. 

We  scrambled  from  the  ravines,  and  gallopine  away  through  the 
hollows,  soon  found  another  ravine,  winding  like  a  snake  among 
the  hills,  and  so  deep  that  it  completely  concealed  us.  We  rode  up 
the  bottom  of  it,  glancing  through  the  shrubbery  at  its  edge,  till 
Henry  abruptly  jerked  his  rein,  and  slid  out  of  his  saddle.  Full  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  on  the  outline  of  the  farthest  hill,  a  long 
procession  of  buffalo  were  walking,  in  Indian  file,  with  the  utmost 
gravity  and  deliberation  ;  then  more  appeared,  plambering  from  a 
hollow  not  far  off,  and  ascending,  one  behind  the  other,  the  grassy 
slope  of  another  hill ;  then  a  shaggy  head  and  a  pair  of  short 
broken  horns  appeared  issuing  out  of  a  ravine  close  at  hand,  and 
with  a  slow,  stately  step,  one  by  one,  the  enormous  brutes  came  into 
view,  taking  their  way  across  the  valley,  wholly  unconscious  of  an 
enemy.  In  a  moment  Henry  was  worming  his  way,  lying  flat  on 
the  ground,  through  grass  and  prickly  pears,  toward  his  unsuspect- 
ing victims.  He  had  with  him  both  my  rifle  and  his  own.  He  was 
soon  out  of  sight,  and  still  the  buffalo  kept  issuing  into  the  valley. 
For  a  long  time  all  was  silent :  I  sat  holding  hb  horse,  and  wonder- 
ing what  he  was  about,  when  suddenly,  in  rapid  succession,  came 
the  sharp  reports  of  the  two  rifles,  and  the  whole  line  of  buffalo, 
quickening  their  pace  into  a  clumsy  trot,  gradually  disappeared  over 
the  ridge  of  the  hill.  Henry  rose  to  his  feet,  and  stood  looking 
after  them. 

'  You  have  missed  them,'  said  I. 

*  Yes,'  said  Henry.  '  Let  us  go.'  He  descended  into  the  ravine, 
loaded  the  rifles,  and  mounted  his  horse. 

We  rode  up  the  hill  after  the  buffalo.  The  herd  was  out  of  sight 
when  we  reached  the  top,  but  lying  on  the  ^^ss  not  far  off  was  one 
quite  lifeless,  and  another  violently  struggling  in  the  death  agony. 

'You  see  I  miss  him  !'  remarked  Henry.  He  had  fired  from  s 
distance  of  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards,  and  both  balb  had 
passed  through  the  lungs ;  the  true  mark  in  shooting  buffalo. 

The  darkness  increased*,  and  a  driving  storm  came  on.  Tying 
our  horses  to  the  horns  of  the  victims,  Henry  began  the  bloody 
work  of  dissection,  slashing  away  with  the  science  of  a  connoisseur, 
while  I  vainly  endeavored  to  imitate  him.    Old  Hendrick  recoiled 
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with  hoiror  and  indignation  wlien  I  endeavored  Co  tie  the  meat  to 
the  strings  of  raw  hide,  always  carried  for  this  purpose,  dangling 
at  the  back  of  the  saddle.  After  some  difficulty  we  overcame  his 
scruples ;  and  heavily  burdened  with  the  more  eligible  portions  of 
the  buffalo,  we  set  out  on  our  return.  Scarcely  had  we  emerged 
from  the  labyrinth  of  gorges  and  ravines,  and  issued  upon  the  open 

Srairie,  when  the  prickling  sleet  came  driving,  gust  upon  gust, 
irectly  in  our  faces.  It  was  strangely  dark,  though  wanting  still 
an  hour  of  sunset.  The  freezing  storm  soon  penetrated  to  the 
skia,  but  the  uneasy  trot  of  our  heavy^^ited  horses  kept  us  warm 
«nouffh,  as  we  forced  them  unwillingly  m  the  teeth  of  the  sleet  and 
rain,  by  the  powerful  suasion  of  our  Indian  whips.  The  prairie  in 
this  place  was  hard  and  smooth.  A  flourishing  colony  of  prairie- 
dogs  had  burrowed  into  it  in  every  direction,  and  the  little  mounds 
4>{  fresh  earth  around  their  holes  were  about  as  numerous  as  the 
hilb  in  a  corn-field  ;  but  not  a  yelp  was  to  be  heard;  not  the  nose 
4>f  a  single  citizen  was  visible  ;  all  had  retired  to  the  depths  of  their 
burrows,  and  we  envied  them  their  dry  and  comfortable  habitations. 
An  hour's  hard  riding  showed  us  our  tent  dimly  looming  through 
the  storm,  one  side  puffed  out  by  the  force  of  the  wind,  and  the  other 
collapsed  in  proportion*  while  the  disconsolate  horses  stood  shiver- 
ing close  around,  ajid  the  wind  kept  up  a  dismal  whistling  in  the 
boughs  of  three  old  half-dead  trees  above.  Shaw,  like  a  patriarch, 
sat  on  his  saddle  in  the  entrance,  with  a  pipe  in  his  mouth  and  his 
arms  folded,  contemplating,  with  cool  satisfaction,  the  piles  of  meat 
that  we  flung  on  the  ground  before  him.  A  dark  and  dreary  night 
succeeded ;  but  the  sun  rose,  with  a  heat  so  sultry  and  languid,  that 
the  Captain  excused  him^telf  on  that  account  from  waylaying  an 
old  buffalo  bull,  who  with  stupid  gravity  was  walking  over  the 
prairie  to  drink  at  the  river.  So  much  for  the  climate  of  the 
Platte ! 

But  it  was  not  the  weather  alone  that  had  produced  this  sudden 
abatement  of  the  sportsmanlike  zeal  which  the  Captain  had  always 
professed.  He  had  been  out  on  the  afternoon  before,  together  with 
several  members  of  his  party  ;  but  their  hunting  was  attended  with 
Qo  other  result  than  the  loss  of  one  of  their  best  horses,  severely  in- 
jured by  Sorel,  in  vainly  chasing  a  wounded  bull.  The  Captain, 
whose  ideas  of  hard  riding  were  all  derived  from  trans-atlantic 
sources,  expressed  the  utmost  amazement  at  the  feats  of  Sorel,  who 
went  leaping  ravines,  and  dashing  at  full  speed  up  and  down  the 
sides  of  precipitous  hills,  lashing  his  horse  with  the  recklessness  of 
a  Rocky  Mountain  rider.  Unfortunately  for  the  poor  animal,  he  was 
the  property  of  R ,  against  whom  Sorel  entertained  an  un- 
bounded aversion.  The  Captain  himself,  it  seemed,  had  also  at- 
tempted to  '  run'  a  buffalo,  but  though  a  good  and  practised  horse- 
man, he  had  soon  given  over  the  attempt,  being  astonished  and  ut- 
terly disgusted  at  the  nature  of  the  grouhd  he  was  required  to  ride 
over. 

Nothing  unusual  occurred  on  that  day ;  but  on  the  following  morn- 
ing, Henry  Oh%tillon,  looking  over  the  oceao-like  expanse,  saw  near 
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the  foot  of  the  diBtant  hills  something  that  looked  like  a  band  of 
buffalo.  He  was  not  sure*  he  said,  but  at  all  events,  if  they  were 
buffalo,  there  was  a  fine  chance  for  a  race.  Shaw  and  I  at  once 
determined  to  try  the  speed  of  our  horses. 

'  Come,  Captain ;  we  '11  see  which  can  ride  hardest,  a  Yankee  or 
an  Irishman.' 

But  the  Captain  maintained  a  graye  and  austere  countenance. 
He  mounted  his  led  horse,  however,  though  very  slowly ;  and  we  set 
out  at  a  trot.  The  game  appeared  about  three  miles  distant.  As 
we  proceeded,  the  Captain  made  various  remarks  of  doubt  and  in- 
decision ;  and  at  length  declared  he  would  have  nothing  to  do  with 
such  a  break-neck  business  ;  protesting  that  he  had  ridden  plenty 
of  steeple-chaces  in  his  day,  but  he  never  knew  what  riding  was 
till  he  found  himself  behind  a  band  of  buffalo  day  before  yesterday. 
'  I  am  convinced,'  said  the  Captain,  'that  'running'  is  out  of  the 
question.  Take  my  advice,  now,  and  do  n't  attempt  it.  It's  dan- 
gerous, and  of  no  use  at  all.* 

'  Then  why  did  you  come  out  with  ust  What  do  you  mean  to 
dot' 

'  I  shall '  approach,' '  replied  the  Captain. 

*  You  do  n't  mean  to  *  approach'  with  your  pistol,  do  you  t  We 
have  all  of  us  left  our  rifles  in  the  wagons.' 

The  Captain  seemed  staggered  at  this  suegestion.  In  his  charac- 
teristic indecision,  at  setting  out,  pistols,  nfles, '  running'  and  '  ap- 
proaching* were  mingled  in  an  inextricable  medley  in  his  brain.  He 
trotted  on  in  silence  between  us  for  a  while ;  but  at  length,  he 
dropped  behind,  and  slowly  walked  his  horse  back  to  rejoin  the 
party.  Shaw  and  I  kept  on ;  when  lo !  as  we  advanced,  the  band 
of  buffalo  were  transferred  into  certain  ^slumps  of  tall  bushes,  dot- 
ting the  prairie  for  a  considerable  distance.  At  this  ludicrous  ter- 
mination of  our  chace,  we  followed  the  example  of  our  late  ally, 
and  turned  back  toward  the  party.  We  were  skirting  the  brink  of 
a  deep  ravine,  when  we  saw  Henry  and  the  broad^ested  pony 
coming  toward  us  at  a  gallop. 

Here's  old  Papin  and  Frederic,  down  from  Fort  Laramie!' 
shouted  Henry,  long  before  he  came  up.  We  had  for  some  days 
expected  this  encounter.  Papin  was  the  bourgeois  of  Fort  Laramie. 
He  had  come  down  the  river  with  the  buffalo-robes  and  the  beaver, 
the  produce  of  the  last  winter's  trading.  I  had  among  our  baggage 
a  letter  which  I  wished  to  commit  to  their  hands ;  so  requesting 
Henry  to  detain  the  boats  if  he  could  until  my  return,  I  set  out 
afker  the  wagons.  They  were  about  four  miles  in  advance.  In  half 
an  hour  I  overtook  them,  got  the  letter,  trotted  back  upon  the  trail, 
and  looking  carefully,  as  I  rode,  I  saw  a  patch  of  broken,  storm- 
blasted  trees,  and  moving  near  them,  some  little  black  specks  like 
men  and  horses.  Arriving  at  the  place,  I  found  a  strange  assembly. 
The  boats,  eleven  in  number,  deep^Jaden  with  the  skin8,i^ugged  close 
to  the  shore,  to  escape  being  borne  down  by  the  swifb  current.  The 
rowers,  swarthy  ignoble  Mexicans,  turned  their  brutish  faces  upward 
to  look,  as  I  reached  the  bank.    Papin  sat  in  the  middle  of  one  of 
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the  boats  upon  the  canyass-coTering  that  protected  the  robes.  He 
was  a  stout,  robust  fellow,  with  a  little  gray  eye,  that  had  a  peculiarly 
sly  and  selfish  twinkle.  '  Frederic,'  also,  stretched  his  tall  raw- 
boned  proportions  close  by  the  hcmrgeoU^  and  '  mountain  men'  com- 
pleted the  group ;  some  lounging  in  the  boats,  some  strolling  on 
shore  ;  some  attired  in  gaily-painted  buffalo  robes,  like  Indian  dan- 
dies ;  some  with  hair  saturated  with  red  paint,  and  be-plastered  with 
glue  to  their  temples ;  and  one  be-daubed  with  vermillion  upon 
the  forehead  and  each  cheek.  They  were  a  mongrel  race ;  yet  the 
French  blood  seemed  to  predominate,  as  usual,  upon  the  prairies : 
in  a  few,  indeed,  might  be  seen  the  black  snaky  eye  of  the  Indian 
half-breed ;  and  one  and  all,  they  seemed  to  aim  at  assimilating 
themselves  to  their  savage  associates. 

I  shook  hands  with  the  bourgeois,  and  delivered  the  letter :  then  the 
boats  swung  round  into  the  stream  and  floated  away.  They  had 
reason  for  haste,  for  already  the  voyage  from  Fort  Laramie  had 
occupied  a  full  month,  and  the  river  was  growing  daily  more  shal- 
low. Fifly  times  a  day  the  boats  had  been  aground  :  indeed,  those 
who  navigate  the  Platte  invariably  spend  half  their  time  upon  sand- 
bars. Two  of  these  boats,  the  property  of  private  traders,  after- 
ward separating  from  the  rest,  got  hopelessly  involved  in  the  shal- 
lows, not  very  Uir  from  the  Pawnee  villages,  and  were  soon  sur- 
rounded by  a  swarm  of  the  inhabitants.  They  carried  off  every- 
thing that  they  considered  valuable,  including  most  of  the  robes; 
and  amused  diemselves  by  tying  up  the  men  left  on  guard,  and 
soundly  whipping  them  with  sticks  ! 

We  encamped  that  night  upon  the  bank  of  the  river.  Among 
the  emigrants  there  was  an  over-grown  boy,  some  eighteen  years 
old,  with  a  head  as  round  and  about  as  large  as  a  pumpkin,  and 
fever-and-ague  fits  had  dyed  his  face  of  a  correspondmg  color.  He 
wore  an  old  white  hat,  tied  under  his  chin  with  a  handkerchief:  his 
body  was  short  and  stout,  but  his  legs  of  disproportioned  and  ap- 
palling length.  I  observed  him  at  sunset,  breasting  the  hill  with 
giff antic  stndes,  and  standing  against  the  sky  on  the  summit,  like  a 
coTlossal  pair  of  tongs.  In  a  moment  after,  we  heard  him  scream- 
ing frantically  behind  the  ridge ;  and  nothing  doubting  that  he  was 
in  the  clutches  of  Indians  or  grizzly  bears,  some  of  the  party  caught 
up  their  rifles  and  ran  to  the  rescue.  His  outcries,  however,  proved 
but  an  ebullition  of  joyous  excitement;  he  had  chased  two  little 
wolf  pups  to  their  burrow,  and  he  was  on  his  knees,  grubbing  away 
like  a  dog  at  the  mouth  of  the  hole,  to  get  at  them. 

Before  morning  he  caused  more  serious  disquiet  in  the  camp.  It 
was  his  turn  to  hold  the  middle-guard ;  but  no  sooner  was  he  called 
up,  than  he  coolly  arranged  a  pair  of  saddle-bags  under  a  wagon, 
laid  his  ]iead  upon  them,  closed  his  eyes,  opened  his  mouth  and  fell 
asleep.  The  guard  on  our  side  of  the  camp,  thinking  it  no  part  of 
his  duty  to  look  after  the  cattle  of  the  emigrants,  contented  himself 
with  watching  our  own  horses  and  mules :  the  wolves,  he  said,  were 
unusually  noisy ;  but  still  no  mischief  was  anticipated  until  the  sun 
rose,  and  not  a  hoof  or  horn  was  in  sight !     The  cattle  were  gone  I 
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While  Tom  was  quietly  slumbering,  the  wolteB  had  driven  them 
away! 

Then,  R ,  we  reaped  the  fruits  of  your  precious  plan  of  tra- 
velling in  company  with  emigrants  !  To  leave  them  in  their  distress 
was  not  to  be  thought  of;  and  we  felt  bound  to  wait  until  the  cattle 
could  be  searched  (or,  and  if  possible,  recovered.  But  the  reader 
may  be  curious  to  know  what  punishment  awaited  the  faithless  Tom. 
By  ihe  wholesome  law  of  the  prairie,  he  who  falls  asleep  on  guard 
is  condemned  to  walk  all  day,  leading  his  horse  by  the  bridle,  and 
we  found  much  fault  with  our  companions  for  not  enforcing  such  a 
sentence  on  the  offender.  Nevertheless,  had  he  been  of  our  own 
party,  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  would  in  like  manner  have  escaped 
scot-free.  But  the  emigrants  went  farther  than  mere  forbearance : 
they  decreed  that  since  Tom  could  n't  stand  guard  without  falling 
asleep,  he  should  n't  stand  guard  at  all,  and  henceforward  his  slum- 
bers were  unbroken.  Establishing  such  a  premium  on  drowsiness 
could  have  no  very  beneficial  effect  upon  the  vigilance  of  our  senti- 
nels ;  for  it  is  far  from  agreeable,  after  riding  from  sunrise  to  sun- 
set, to  feel  your  slumbers  interrupted  by  the  butt  of  a  rifle  nudging 
your  side,  and  a  sleepy  voice  growling  in  your  ear  that  you  must 
get  up,  to  shiver  and  freeze  for  three  weary  hours  at  midnight. 

'Buffalo!  buffalo!'  It  was  but  a  grim  old  bull,  roaming  the 
prairie  by  himself  in  misanthropic  seclusion ;  but  there  might  be 
more  behind  the  hills.  Dreading  the  monotony  and  languor  of  the 
camp,  Shaw  and  I  saddled  our  horses,  buckled  our  holsters  in  their 
places,  and  set  out  with  Henry  Chatillon  in  search  of  them.  Henry, 
not  intending  to  take  part  in  the  chase,  but  merely  conducting  us  to 
the  game,  carried  his  rifle  with  him,  while  we  left  ours  behind  as 
incumbrances.  We  rode  for  some  five  or  six  miles,  and  saw  no  living 
thing  but  wolves,  snakes,  and  prairie-dogs. 

*  This  won't  do  at  all,'  said  Shaw. 

*  What  won't  do  V 

'  There 's  no  wood  about  here  to  make  a  litter  for  the  wounded 
man  :  I  have  an  idea  that  one  of  us  will  need  something  of  the  sort 
before  the  day  is  over.' 

There  was  some  foundation  for  such  an  apprehension,  for  the 
ground  was  none  of  the  best  for  a  race,  and  grew  worse  continually 
as  we  proceeded ;  indeed  it  soon  became  desperately  bad,  consisting 
of  abrupt  hills  and  deep  hollows,  cut  by  frequent  ravines,  not  easy 
to  pass.  At  length,  a  mile  in  advance,  we  saw  a  band  of  bulls. 
Some  were  scattered  grazing  over  a  green  declivity,  while  the  rest 
were  crowded  more  densely  together  in  the  wide  hollow  below. 
Making  a  circuit,  to  keep  out  of  sight,  we  rode  toward  them,  until 
we  ascended  a  hill,  within  a  furlong  of  them,  beyond  which  nothing 
intervened  that  could  possibly  screen  us  from  their  view.  We  dis- 
mounted behind  the  ridge  just  out  of  sight,  drew  our  saddle-girths, 
examined  our  pistols,  and  mounting  again,  rode  over  the  hill,  and 
descended  at  a  canter  toward  them,  bending  close  to  our  horses' 
necks.  Instantly  they  took  the  alarm  :  those  on  the  hill  descended ; 
those  below  gathered  into  a  mass,  and  the  whole  got  in  motion, 
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shouldering  each  other  along  at  a  clumsy  gallop.  We  followed, 
spurring  our  horses  to  full  speed ;  and  as  the  herd  rushed,  crowding 
and  trampling  in  terror  through  an  opening  in  the  hills,  we  were 
close  at  their  heels,  half  suffocated  hy  the  clouds  of  dust  But  as 
we  drew  near,  their  alarm  and  speed  increased  ;  our  horses  showed 
signs  of  the  utmost  fear,  houndine  Tiolently  aside  as  we  approached, 
and  refusing  to  enter  among  the  nerd,  l^e  buffalo  now  broke  into 
several  small  bodies,  scampering  over  the  hills  in  different  directions, 
and  I  lost  sight  of  Shaw  :  neither  of  us  knew  where  the  other  had 
gone,  for  we  were  drunk  with  the  chase.  Old  Pontiac  ran  like  a 
frantic  elephant  up  hill  and  down  hill,  his  ponderous  hoofs  striking 
the  prairie  like  sledge-hammers.  He  showed  a  curious  mixture  of 
eagerness  and  terror,  straining  to  overtake  the  panic-stricken  herd, 
but  constantly  recoiling  in  dismay  as  we  drew  near.  The  fugitives, 
indeed,  offered  no  very  attractive  spectacle,  with  their  enormous  size 
and  weight,  their  shaggy  manes  and  the  tattered  remnants  of  their 
last  winter's  hair  covering  their  backs  in  irregular  shreds  and 
patches,  and  flying  off  in  the  wind  as  they  ran.  At  length,  I  urged 
my  horse  ^close  behind  a  bull,  and  after  trying  in  vain,  by  blows  and 
spurring,  to  bring  him  along  side,  I  shot  a  bullet  into  the  buffalo 
from  this  disadvantageous  position.  At  the  report,  Pontiac,  swerved 
so  much  that  I  was  again  thrown  a  little  benind  the  game.  The 
bullet  entering  too  much  in  the  rear,  failed  to  disable  the  bull,  for  a 
buffalo  requires  to  be  shot  at  certain  particular  points,  or  he  will  cer- 
tainly escape.  The  herd  ran  up  a  hill,  and  I  followed  in  pursuit. 
As  Pontiac  rushed  headlong  down  on  the  other  side,  I  saw  Shaw 
and  Henry  descending  the  hollow  on  the  right,  at  a  leisurely  gallop : 
and  in  front,  the  buffalo  were  just  disappearing  behind  the  crest  of 
the  hill,  their  short  tails  erect,  and  their  hoofe  twinkling  through  a 
cloud  of  dust.  One  old  bull  seemed  hanging  behind  the  rest,  strug- 
gling vainly  to  keep  up  with  his  comrades.  As  my  horse  ran  past 
him,  within  about  twelve  yards,  I  fired  my  remaining  pistol,  by  a 
thoughtless  impulse,  striking  him  in  the  rump,  too  high  for  mortal 
eflfect. 

But  to  glance  back  at  my  friend  and  his  exploits.  Being  a  bold 
and  excellent  rider,  he  had  succeeded,  after  much  difficulty,  in  forc- 
ing his  active  little  horse  within  a  reasonable  distance  of  a  buffalo, 
and  firing  again  and  again,  he  at  length  disabled  him  ;  for  our  pis- 
tols, unless  aimed  with  extreme  precision,  were  of  too  small  calibre 
to  kill  at  a  single  shot.  This  was  the  old  bull  at  whom  I  fired,  igno- 
rant that  he  was  already  in  extremity.  At  that  moment,  I  heard 
Shaw  and  Henry  shouting  to  me ;  but  the  muscles  of  a  stronger 
arm  than  mine  could  not  have  checked  at  once  the  furious  course  of 
Pontiac,  whose  mouth  was  as  insensible  as  leather.  Added  to  this, 
I  rode  him  that  morning  with  a  common  snaffle,  having  the  day  be- 
fore, for  the  benefit  of  my  other  horse,  unbuckled  from  my  bridle 
the  curb  which  I  ordinarily  used.  A  stronger  and  hardier  brute 
never  trod  the  prairie  ;  but  the  novel  sight  of  the  bufialo  filled  him 
with  terror,  and  when  at  full  speed  he  was  almost  incontrollabld. 
Gaining  the  top  of  the  ridge,  I  saw  nothing  of  the  bofihlo ;  they  had 
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all  Taniahed  amid  the  intricacies  of  the  hills  and  hollows.  Re4oad- 
iog  my  pistols,  in  the  best  waj  I  could,  I  galloped  on  until  I  saw 
them  again  scuttling  along  at  the  base  of  the  hill,  their  panic  some- 
what abated.  Down  went  old  Pontiac  among  them,  scattering  them 
to  the  right  and  left,  and  then  we  had  another  long  chase.  About 
a  dozen  bulls  were  before  us,  scouring  over  the  hills,  rushing  down 
the  decliTities  with  tremendous  weight  and  impetuosity,  and  then 
laboring  with  a  weuy  gallop  upward.  Still  Pontiac,  in  spite  of 
spurring  and  beating,  would  not  close  with  them.  One  bull  at  length 
fell  a  little  behind  the  rest,  and  by  dint  of  much  effort,  I  urged  my 
horse  within  six  or  eight  yards  of  his  side.  His  back  was  darkened 
with  sweat ;  he  was  panting  heavily,  while  his  tonme  lolled  out  a 
foot  from  his  jaws.  Gradually  I  came  up  abreast  of  him,  urging  Pon- 
tiac  with  leg  and  rein  nearer  to  his  side,  when  suddenly  he  did  what 
buffalo  in  such  circumstances  will  always  do ;  he  slackened  his  gal- 
lop, and  turning  toward  us,  with  an  aspect  of  mingled  rage  and  dis- 
tress, lowered  his  huge  shaggy  head  for  a  charge.  Pontiac,  with  a 
snort,  leaped  aside  in  terror,  nearly  throwing  me  to  the  ground,  as 
I  was  wholly  unprepared  for  such  an  evolution.  I  raised  my  pistol 
in  a  passion  to  strike  him  on  the  head,  but  thinking  better  of  it,  I 
fired  the  bullet  after  the  bull,  who  had  resumed  his  flight :  then 
drew  rein,  and  determined  to  rejoin  my  companions.  It  was  high 
time.  The  breath  blew  hard  from  Pontiac's  nostrils,  and  the  sweat 
rolled  in  big  drops  down  his  panting  sides ;  T  myself  felt  as  if 
drenched  in  warm  water.  Pledging  myself  (and  I  redeemed  the 
nl/edge)  to  take  my  revenge  at  a  rature  opportunity,  I  looked  round 
for  some  indications  to  show  me  where  I  was,  and  what  course  I  ought 
to  pursue ;  I  might  as  well  have  looked  for  land-marks  in  the  midst 
of  the  ocean.  How  many  miles  I  had  run,  or  in  what  direction,  I  had 
no  idea ;  and  around  me  the  prairie  was  rolling  in  steep  swells  and 
pitches,  without  a  single  distinctive  feature  to  guide  me.  I  had  a 
little  compass  hung  at  my  neck ;  and  ignorant  that  the  Platte  at  this 
point  diverged  considerably  from  its  easterly  course,  I  dionght  that 
by  keeping  to  the  northwara  I  should  certainly  reach  it.  So  I  turned 
and  rode  8U>out  two  hours  in  that  direction.  The  prairie  changed  as  I 
advanced,  sofbeniog  away  into  easier  undulations,  but  nothmg  like 
the  Platte  appeared,  nor  any  sign  of  a  human  being ;  the  same  wild 
endless  expanse  lay  around  me  still ;  and  to  all  appearance  I  was  as 
fiur  from  my  object  as  ever.  I  began  now  to  consider  myself  in 
danger  of  being  lost ;  and  therefore,  reining  in  my  horse,  I  sum- 
moned the  scanty  share  of  woodcraft  that  I  possessed,  (if  that  term 
be  applicable  upon  the  prairie,)  to  extricate  me.  Looking  round, 
it -occurred  to  me  that  the  buffalo  might  prove  my  best  guides.  I 
soon  found  one  of  the  paths  made  by  them  in  their  passage  to  the 
river  :  it  ran  nearly  at  right  angles  to  my  course  ;  but  turning  my 
horse's  head  in  the  direction  it  indicated,  his  fi-eer  gait  and  erected 
ears  assured  me  that  I  was  right. 

Bat  in  the  mean  time  my  ride  had  been  by  no  means  a  solitary 
one.  The  whole  face  of  the  country  was  dotted  far  and  wide  widi 
countlasB  bundxeds  of  buffiilo.    They  trooped  along  in  files  and  oo« 
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lumns,  bulls,  cows  and  calves,  on  the  green  faces  of  the  declivities 
in  front.  They  scrambled  away  over  the  hills  to  the  right  and  left ; 
and  far  off  the  pale  blue  swells  in  the  extreme  distance  were  dotted 
with  innumerable  little  black  specs.  Sometimes  I  surprised  shaggy 
old  bulls  grazing  alone,  or  sleeping  behind  the  ridges  I  ascencuMl. 
They  would  leap  up  at  my  approach,  stare  stupidly  at  me  through 
their  tangled  manes,  and  then  gallop  heavily  away.  The  antelope 
were  very  numerous;  and  as  they  are  always  bold  when  in  the 
neighborhood  of  buffalo,  they  would  approach  quite  near  to  look  at 
rae,  gazing  intently  with  their  great  round  eyes,  then  suddenly  leap 
aside,  and  stretch  lightly  away  over  the  prairie,  as  swiftly  as  the 
swiftest  race-horae.  Squalid,  ruffian-like  wolves  sneaked  through 
the  hollows  and  sandy  ravines.  Several  times  I  passed  through 
villages  of  prairie-dogs,  who  sat,  each  at  the  mouth  of  his  burrow, 
holding  his  paws  before  him  in  a  supplicating  attitude,  and  yelped 
away  most  vehemently,  energetically  whisking  his  little  tail  with 
every  squeaking  cry  he  uttered.  Prairie-dogs  are  not  fastidious  in 
their  choice  of  companions ;  for  various  long,  chequered  snakes 
were  sunning  themselves  in  the  midst  of  the  village,  and  demure 
little  gray  owls,  with  a  large  white  ring  around  each  eye,  were 
perched  side  by  side  with  the  rightful  inhabitants.  The  prairie 
teemed  with  life.  Again  and  again  I  looked  toward  the  crowded 
hill-sides,  and  was  sure  I  saw  horsemen ;  and  riding  near,  with  a 
mixture  of  hope  and  dread,  for  Indians  were  abroad,  I  found  them 
transformed  into  a  group  of  buffalo.  There  was  nothing  in  human 
shape  amid  all  this  vast  congregation  of  brute  forms. 

When  I  turned  down  the  buffalo-path,  the  prairie  was  deserted 
again  ;  only  a  wolf  or  two  glided  past  at  intervals,  like  conscious 
felons,  never  looking  to  the  right  or  left.  Being  now  free  from  anxi* 
ety,  I  was  at  leisure  to  observe  minutely  the  objects  around  me ; 
and  here,  for  the  first  time,  I  noticed  insects  wholly  different  from 
any  of  the  varieties  found  farther  to  the  eastward.  Gnudy  butter- 
flies fluttered  about  my  horse's  head ;  strangely-formed  beetles,  glit* 
tering  with  metallic  lustre,  were  crawling  upon  plants  that  I  had 
never  seen  before ;  multitudes  of  lizards,  too,  were  darting  like 
lightning  over  the  sand. 

I  had  ridden  to  a  great  distance  from  the  river.  It  cost  me  a  long 
ride  on  the  buffalo-path,  before  I  saw,  from  the  ridge  of  a  sand-hill, 
the  pale  surface  of  the  Platte  glistening  in  the  midst  of  its  desert 
valleys,  and  the  ftiint  outline  of  the  hills  beyond  waving  along  the 
sky.  From  where  I  stood,  not  a  tree  nor  a  bush  nor  a  living  thing 
was  risible  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  sun-scorched  lan£ 
scape.  In  half  an  hour  I  came  upon  the  trail,  not  far  from  the 
river ;  and  seeing  that  the  party  had  not  yet  passed,  I  turned  east- 
ward to  meet  them,  old  Pontiac's  long  swinging  trot  again  assuring 
me  that  I  was  right  in  doing  so.  I  was  slightly  ill  on  leaving  camp 
in  the  morning,  and  six  or  seven  hours  of  rough  riding  had  fatigued 
me  extremely.  I  soon  stopped,  therefore ;  flung  my  saddle  on  the 
ground,  and  with  my  head  resting  on  it,  and  my  horse's  trail-rope 
tied  loosely  to  my  arm,  I  lay  waiting  the  arrival  of  the  party,  speca- 
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ladng  meanwhile  on  the  extent  of  the  injuries  Fontiac  had  received. 
At  length  the  white  wagon-coverings  rose  from  the  verge  of  the 
plain.  By  a  singular  coincidence,  almost  at  the  same  moment  two 
horsemen  appeared  coming  down  from  the  hills.  They  were  Shaw 
and  Henry,  who  had  searched  for  me  awhile  in  the  morning  ;  but 
well  knowing  the  futility  of  such  an  attempt  in  such  a  broken  coun- 
try, had  placed  themselves  on  the  top  of  the  highest  hill  they  could 
find,  and  picketting  their  horses  near  them,  as  a  signal  to  me,  had 
lain  down  and  fallen  asleep.  The  stray  cattle  had  been  recovered, 
as  the  emigrants  told  us,  about  noon.  Before  sunset,  we  pushed 
forward  eight  miles  farther. 

*  Cahv.  Jotob  Sstxhtb.  •>  Pour  men  ur«  miitiaf ;  R  -^ ,  Lonl  aad  two  onif  nvti.     Tboy  Ml 
oat  UiU  momiog  after  baffalo,  and  bave  not  yet  made  their  appearance ;  whether  killed  or  loat,  we 

I  find  the  above  in  my  note-book,  and  I  well  remember  the  coun- 
cil held  on  the  occasion.  Our  fire  was  the  scene  of  it ;  for  the  pal- 
pable superiority  of  Henry  Chatillon's  experience  and  skill  made 
him  the  resort  of  the  whole  camp  upon  every  question  of  difficulty. 
He  was  moulding  bullets  at  the  fire,  when  the  Captain  drew  near, 
with  a  perturbed  and  care-worn  expression  of  countenance,  faith- 
frilly  reflected  on  the  heavy  features  of  Jack,  who  followed  close 
behind.  Then  emigrants  came  straggling  from  their  wagons  toward 
the  common  centre ;  various  suggesUons  were  made,  to  account  for 
the  absence  of  the  four  men  ;  and  one  or  two  of  the  emigrants  de- 
clared, that  when  out  after  the  cattle,  they  had  seen  Indians  dogging 
them,  and  crawling  like  wolves  along  the  ridges  of  the  hills.  At 
this  the  Captain  slowly  shook  his  head  with  double  gravity,  and  so- 
lemnly remarked  : 

'  It  'a  a  serious  thing  to  be  travelling  through  this  cursed  wilder- 
ness ;*  an  opinion  in  which  Jack  immediately  expressed  a  thorough 
coincidence.  Henry  would  not  commit  himself  by  declaring  any 
positive  opinion : 

•Maybe  he  only  follow  the  buffalo  too  far;  maybe  Indian  kill 
him  ;  maybe  he  got  lost ;  I  cannot  tell !' 

With  this  the  auditors  were  obliged  to  rest  content;  the  emi- 
erants,  not  in  the  least  alarmed,  though  curious  to  know  what  had 
become  of  their  comrades,  walked  back  to  their  wagons,  and  the 
Captain  betook  himself  pensively  to  his  tent.  Shaw  and  I  followed 
his  example. 

'  It  will  be  a  bad  thing  for  our  plans,'  said  he,  as  we  entered, '  if 
these  fellows  do  n't  get  back  safe.  The  Captain  is  as  helpless  on 
the  prairie  as  a  child.  We  shall  have  to  take  him  and  his  brother 
in  tow  ;  they  will  hang  on  us  like  lead.' 

'  The  prairie  is  a  strange  place,'  said  I.  '  A  month  ago  I  should 
have  thought  it  rather  a  startling  affair  to  have  an  acquaintance  ride 
out  in  the  morning  and  lose  his  scalp  before  night ;  but  here  it  seems 
the  most  natural  thing  'in  ^e  world ;  not  that  I  believe,  however, 
that  R has  lost  his  yet.* 

If  a  man  is  constitutionally  liable  to  nervous  apprehensions,  a 
tour  on  the  distant  prairies  would,  I  believe,  prove  the  best  pre- 
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scription;  for  though  when  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  he  may  at  times  find  himself  placed  in  circumstances  of 
some  dano^er,  I  believe  that  few  ever  breathe  that  reckless  atmos- 
phere without  becoming  wholly  indifferent  to  any  evil  chance  that 
may  befall  themselves  or  their  friends. 

Shaw  had  a  propensity  for  luxurious  indulgence.  He  spread  his 
blanket  with  the  utmost  accuracy  on  the  ground,  picked  up  the  sticks 
and  stones  that  he  thought  might  interfere  with  his  comfort,  ad- 
justed his  saddle  to  serve  as  a  pillow,  and  composed  himself  for  his 
night's  rest.  I  had  the  first  guard  that  evening ;  so,  taking  my  rifle, 
I  went  out  of  the  tent.  It  was  perfectly  dark.  A  brisk  wind  blew 
down  from  the  hills,  and  the  sparks  from  the  fire  were  streaming 
over  the  prairie.  One  of  the  emigrants,  named  Morton,  was  my 
companion ;  and  laying  our  rifles  on  the  grass,  we  sat  down  toge- 
ther by  the  fire.  Morton  was  a  Rentuckian,  an  athletic  fellow, 
with  a  fine  intelligent  face,  and  in  his  manners  and  conversation  he 
showed  more  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  a  gentleman  than 
the  vulgar  and  ignorant  boors  who  float  on  the  scum  of  fashion  in 
some  of  our  eastern  cities.  Our  conversation  turned  on  the  pioneers 
of  his  gallant  native  state.  The  three  hours  of  our  watch  dragged 
away  at  last,  and  we  went  to  call  up  the  relief. 

R 's  guard  succeeded  mine.  He  wfis  absent;  but  the  Cap- 
tain, anxious  lest  the  camp  should  be  left  defenceless,  had  volun- 
teered to  stand  in  his  place  ;  so  I  went  to  call  him  up.  There  was 
no  occasion  for  it,  for  the  Captain  had  been  awake  since  nightfall. 
A  fire  was  blazing  outside  of  the  tent,  and  by  the  light  which  struck 
through  the  canvass,  I  saw  him  and  Jack  lying  on  their  backs,  with 
their  eyes  wide  open.  The  Captain  responded  instantly  to  my  call ; 
he  jumped  up,  seized  the  double-barrelled  rifle,  and  came  out  of 
the  tent  with  an  air  of  solemn  determination,  as  if  about  to  devote 
himself  to  the  safety  of  the  party.  I  went  and  lay  down,  not  doubt- 
ing that  for  the  next  three  hours  our  slumbers  would  be  guarded 
with  sufficient  vigilance. 
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ASSHSasBS      TO      Air      XTAJ^lAir      STKBaT-aiMoai 

Many  will  chide  thee  for  thy  simple  art. 

Which  comee  to  ns  in  far  too  modest  |ruiie 

To  please  the  fancy  of  the  worldly-wise, 

Who  daily  throng  the  city's  hnsy  mart ; 

Bnt  there  are  chords  within  each  gentle  heart 

That  are  not  moved  by  grander  harmonies. 

Yet  vihrate  at  the  toach  of  tones  like  these. 

Where  simple  eamestnea  and  truth  have  part 

Thy  sweet  strains  melt  apon  the  eyeniog  air 

With  tMdlight  softness,  and,  iftisought,  betray 

A  lurking  memory  of  what  was  fair 

In  sunnier  climes,  where  thy  young  feet  did  stray ; 

And  I  will  thank  thee  for  them :  from  this  hour 

Thy  welcome  lays  have  an  unwonted  power. 
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THE        8UNBEAM. 

A  Sunbeam  left  ita  home  one  day 
Tired  of  wendiog  its  constant  way 

About  the  distant  earth ; 
Longingr  a  little  while  to  stray 
To  lanSt  whose  smile  had  cheered  its  way 

E'er  since  they  both  had  birth. 

So  it  started  off  one  pleasant  mom> 

With  few  glad  mates,  of  the  same  ray  bom. 

To  recreate  a  while. 
Greeting  in  joy  whateyer  it  met, 
A  grateful  kiss  upon  all  it  set. 

And  got  from  alt  a  smile : 

'Tdl  soon  it  reached  the  joyous  earth, 
Who' hailed  it  with  a  song  of  mirth. 

As  it  chased  the  night  away ; 
And  it  peeped  in  at  the  half-closed  cup 
Of  the  sleeping  flower,  and  woke  it  up 

To  joy  in  its  gentle  stay. 

Not  long  it  tarried,  but  sped  along 
To  wake  the  bird  to  its  morning  song, 

Who  carolled  aloud  his  glee ; 
Then  it  glanced  away  to  kiss  the  stream. 
Which  murmured  its  thanks  to  the  happy  beam 

As  it  glided  to  the  sea. 

And  so  it  hasted  along  all  day. 
Breathing  new  life  in  its  happy  way, 

Until  the  hour  of  noon ; 
Then  slowly  it  seemed  to  grow  tired  of  play, 
And  finally  darted  fhim  earth  away. 

To  gladden  the  rising  moon. 

Methonght  while  I  watched  the  fading  ray 
Now  longing  from  earth  to  escape  away. 

Nor  longer  here  to  roam. 
That  the  good  man's  soul,  when  life's  sad  dream 
Hath  dosed  in  death,  shaU  like  that  beam 

Glad  seek  its  heayenly  home. 

And  like  the  earth  in  night's  dark  pall 
Moumeth  the  beam,  that  good  to  all 

Here  oyer  did  impart ; 
So  shall  the  world  the  loss  of  him 
Who  shed  upon  its  nighi  the  gleam 

Of  a  warm  and  sunny  heart 

And  as  the  sunbeam  from  the  moon 
Still  casts  almost  the  light  of  noon 

Upon  the  gloomy  night. 
Thus  shall  the  good  man's  works  sunriTe 
So  long  as  earth  itself  shall  live. 

In  mild  and  lasting  light 
JbdbMCcr,  (If.  K)  JUy,  1847. 
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THE  OUTLAW  OF  THE  SACRAMENTO, 


PaospsRO.  *  Fair  oocountor 

Of  two  most  rare  affoctioaii.* 


*  Would  that  the  Californian  character  were  as  lofty  as  the  Cali- 
fomian  mountains !'  exclaimed  I,  extending  myself  almost  breathless 
upon  the  loftiest  summit  of  the  chain  which  edges  the  Sacramento  * 
Valley. 

•Not  so/  returned  my  friend,  quietly;  *it  would  be  too  hard  to 
climb.' 

Harry  South  was  one  of  those  men  who  reveal  only  to  their  inti- 
mate friends  a  marked  peculiarity  of  character.  There  are  many 
such ;  all  indeed  may  be  really  so,  for  every  man  convinces  those 
who  know  him  best  that  he  possesses  a  true  and  full  individuality ; 
but,  more  than  any  other  of  my  acquaintance,  my  friend  managed 
to  mask  a  dreamy  poetical  imagination  and  a  glowing  heart  under 
the  appearance  of  a  mere  fashionable  and  high-spirited  man  of  the 
world.  His  wealth  and  connections  in  society  of  course  secured 
bim  the  position  of  a  gentleman.  Nobody  suspected  him  of  being 
a  poet ;  yet  though  he  never  wrote  lines,  he  always  thought  poetry. 
Between  the  ages  of  fifteen  and  twenty-three  he  served  m  the  navy 
as  midshipman  and  lieutenant,  and  then  left  the  profession  to  suc- 
ceed to  a  valuable  estate,  and  consult  his  own  pleasure  by  travelling 
as  a  gentleman  at  ease.  At  Yerba  Buena  I  first  met  him,  and  our 
acquaintance  soon  warmed  into  friendship;  so  that  before  many 
days  passed,  we  found  ourselves  travelling  together  on  a  half-hunt- 
ing, half-exploring  expedition  along  the  beautiful  Valley  of  the 
Sacramento.  Every  hour  revealed  some  new  trait  in  his  intense 
character.  A  peculiar  freshness,  not  of  inexperience,  but  the  vivid 
glance  that  never  dulls  by  often  looking,  seemed  to  form  his  ideas 
upon  every  subject,  and  made  especially  delightful  our  conversation 
upon  the  most  delightful  of  all  topics,  love  and  woman's  heart. 
Hitherto  untouched  by  the  gentle  passion,  he  had  set  up  for  himself 
an  ideal  model,  not  moulded,  as  he  was  wont  to  exclaim,  after  any 
form  of  material  clay,  but  one  which  rose  within  his  mind  in  dim 
yet  lustrous  beauty,  like  a  translucent  mist  before  the  dazzling  sun. 
Such  a  character  he  conceived  to  be  Miranda,  in  '  Thfs  Tempest,' 
and  looked  upon  it  as  a  lovely  vision,  never  to  be  realized,  yet  ever 
before  him  with  delicious,  tantalizing  presence.  Indeed,  so  often 
did  be  rhapsodize  upon  Miranda,  that  before  two  days  had  elapsed 
I  became  heartily  sick  of  my  friend's  poetical  hobby,  and  sought 
every  occasion  to  draw  him  out  on  ot;ber  things.  In  this  way  we 
arrived  at  the  edge  of  that  immense  valley,  and  ascended  the  loftiest 
mountain  to  catch  a  far  view  of  the  scenery  around  us. 

'  Yes,'  said  Harry,  *  it  would  be  too  hard  to  climb.    You  are  am- 
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UtioQSy  and  can  never  be  stadonarj ;  jou  must  either  move  onward 
or  else  keep  out  of  tight.  If  I  were  disposed  to  compliment,  I 
might  say,  so  is  the  sun  ;  but  the  source  of  light  would  be  degraded 
by  comparison  with  a  merely  ambitious  man.  For  my  own  part,  I 
would  simply  'take  the  goods  the  gods  provide  me,'  and  glide 
ihroagh  a  happy  life,  in  cultivating,  not  so  much  my  '  paternal  acres,' 
for  I  confess  myself  no  farmer,  as  my  own  heart.  The  little  society 
I  would  have,  must  be  associates,  not  rivals  nor  inferiors.  But  you 
would  struffgle,  and  prefer  rising  above  the  ignorant  weak  to  being 
surpassed  by  ^e  eoucated  strong.  This  is  your  country.  The 
Oalifomians  are  too  indolent  to  strive  with  an  energetic  man,  and 
will  quietly  allow  him  to  ride  over  them,  provided  he  is  not  rough- 
shod. They  have  all  the  pride  of  Spaniaras,  half  the  quick  intellect 
of  Frenchmen,  and  more  than  the  terrible  revengefulness  of  an 
Italian  bravo.  At  the  same  time,  the  laziest  Turk  that  breathes 
through  life  in  a  cloud  of  smoke,  would  open  his  eyes  at  these  lumps 
of  Califomian  clay,  forever  asleep.  Look  from  this  mountain-top, 
and  say,  are  they  worthy  of  their  country  t  The  air,  that  breathes 
delicious  health  through  others'  veins,  enervates  them.  These  noble 
mountains,  that  we  love  to  climb  with  soul  as  well  as  body,  only 
arouses  in  them  a  lazy  horror  of  the  troublesome  ascent,  as  they 
stand  below,  dully  gazing  upward.  But,  by  Heaven  !  there  is  one 
below  us  who  is  not  gazinr  upward  in  dulness !  That  attitude  is 
entreaty  and  despair  itself/ 

I  sprang  to  my  feet  and  looked  over  the  edge  of  the  mountain. 
Beginning  at  the  spot  where  we  stood,  an  almost  perpendicular 
precipice  seemed  to  slide  down  full  six  hundred  feet,  and  then  ano- 
dier  peak  rose  aloft,  leaving  between  a  little  valley  with  about  fifty 
yards  of  loose  rocks,  garlanded  with  verdure.  At  that  moment  1 
did  not  notice  a  rude  hunting-lodge  in  the  middle ;  my  attention 
was  wholly  fastened  on  two  human  beings  in  that  remote  place. 
One  of  tbem  was  very  tall,  gigantic  even,  for  a  Califomian,  and  his 
herculean  limbs,  arrayed  in  the  hunter's  finery  of  his  nation,  be- 
spoke him  at  once  a  dangerous  neighbor  in  time  of  feud.  At  his 
feet,  in  an  attitude  of  exquisite  suffering,  kneeled  a  young  girl, 
lovely  even  in  the  distance ;  and  so  truthftil  was  her  posture,  that 
we  almost  fanced  we  heard  a  pleading  voice,  broken  with  sobs  and 
tears.  ^Tet  the  hunter  stood  savage  and  immoveable,  looking  con- 
temptuously on  her  for  a  moment,  and  then  turning  away,  he  walked 
swiftly  out  of  the  ravine. 

'  There  is  something  here  for  us  to  do,'  said  Harry,  firmly  and 
rapidly.  His  words  roused  me  from  a  gaze  of  wonder  at  that  sin- 
gular pantomime,  and  hastily  exchanging  glances,  we  seized  our 
rifles,  and  descended  the  mountain  in  silepce. 

Some  hours  passed  before  we  could  force  our  way  through  the 
thick  underwood  down  the  more  gently  sloping  side,  or  skirt  along 
the  base.  Even  then  there  was  great  difficulty  in  searching  for  the 
narrow  gorge.  At  last,  however,  we  found  ourselves  near  die  cabin 
of  the  hunter,  but  our  steps  were  delayed  a  moment  by  a  huge  dog, 
iSb%  Cerberus  of  these  regions,  which  rushed  upon  us  with  a  howl 
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that  sounded  as  if  tke  triple-headed  monster  of  old  had  opened  with 
every  throat  at  once.  Our  business  did  not  allow  of  such  obstacles, 
and  a  shot  from  one  of  our  revolvers  soon  stretched  him  upon  the 
grass.  We  entered  the  lodge.  In  one  comer  sat  the  fair  suppliant 
we  had  seen  before,  hiding  her  face  in  her  hands,  and  moaning  to 
herself  that  most  mournful  of  all  Spanish  exclamations :  *A$f  denU! 
ay  de  mi/*  She  had  evidently  mistaken  our  shot  for  the  return  of 
the  Califomian  hunter.  Harry  spoke  a  few  words  of  encouraee- 
ment,  but  at  the  first  sound  of  a  strange  voice  she  started  up  with 
an  .instinctive  scream,  and  then,  to  our  utter  amazement,  clasped 
each  of  us  in  her  arms  with  a  shower  of  tears,  and  a  broken  cry  of 
half-hysteric  joy. 

We  drew  back  at  this  strange  reception,  but  at  the  next  in- 
stant would  have  surrendered  a  year  of  our  lives  to  be  in  that 
delicious  embrace  again.  Strange  that  we  did  not  feel  it  at  the 
time,  but  when  the  first  astonishment  wore  off,  there  lingered  the 
idea  of  a  sensation  that  we  might  have  felt  and  remembered  to 
the  day  of  our  death.  But  the  girl  evidently  did  not  intend  to  re* 
peat  the  salutation.  She  stood  wondering  at  her  repulse  as  much 
as  we  did  afterward,  but  with  better  reason.  It  was  a  common  and 
innocent  token  of  friendship  among  the  warm,  open-hearted  sex  of 
her  country,  and  she,  poor  thing,  saw  a  friend  in  every  stranger  at 
that  time.  She  seemed  about  seventeen,  and  her  form  exhibited 
a  rare  mingling  of  grace  and  voluptuous  symmetry  that  I  had  be- 
fore deemed  impossible.  All  Calitomian  sefioritas  possess  the  lat- 
ter, but  it  is  united  with  a  spreading  luxuriance  of  limb  that  forms 
a  magnificent  contrast  to  the  sylph-like  airiness  of  some  other  climes. 
Here,  however,  the  two  were  so  connected  that  it  seemed  hard  to 
know  to  which  class  of  beauty  she  belonged.  At  that  time,  indeed, 
no  critical  thought  entered  my  head  ;  I  saw  before  me  only  the  Cali- 
fomian glancing  her  dark  eyes  on  us  in  fearful  hope,  and  wondered 
that  I  had  ever  thought  the  phrase  '  billowy  bosom'  an  extravagant 
expression.  She  came  forward  again,  and  taking  a  hand  of  each, 
pressed  them  between  her  own,  saying  inquiringly,  and  with  inex- 
pressible softness  of  tone :  '  Amigos  V  Then,  without  waiting  for 
an  answer,  she  hurried  on.  Her  father,  she  said,  was  a  wealthj 
planter  near  the  Sacramento  river,  herself  his  only  child.  A  young 
man,  the  companion  of  her  youth,  had  been  convicted  of  a  capital 
crime  and  sentenced  to  death  ;  but  a  few  days  before  the  execution 
he  had  escaped,  and  was  supposed  to  be  lurking  near  the  mountains. 
He  had  once  been  an  unsuccessful  suitor  for  her  love,  and  his  flight 
relieved  her  firom  the  load  of  fear  she  had  always  felt  of  his  charac- 
ter and  designs.  But,  two  days  since,  she  extended  her  evening 
walk  too  far,  and  suddenly  the  outlaw  stood  in  her  path !  He 
stopped  for  no  vain  entreaties  ;  they  would  be  useless  ;  but  placed 
her  behind  him  on  a  swift  mustang,  and  fled  for  his  home  in  the 
mountains.  ^  No  pause  or  rest  was  allowed ;  in  one  day  they  crossed 
the  valley,  and  stopped  at  last  before  his  cabin.  Here  he  lifted  her 
from  the  horse,  faint  with  terror,  fatigue  and  hunger,  and  leaving  a 
savage  hound  as  her  keeper,  he  had  just  started  fortb  with  his  r&e 
in  search  of  game.     She  told  this  brief  story  simply  and  artlessly. 
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MB  if  conscious  that  wordh  were  not  wanted  to  color  the  deed ;  and 
dien  dropping  our  hands,  stood  before  us,  still  in  her  beauty  and 
distress. 

Excited  as  I  myself  was,  I  inyoluntarily  started  at  the  first  word 
of  Harry  South.  His  usual  calm  exterior  changed  into  an  expres- 
sion of  terrible  meaning,  and  even  then  I  saw  that  something  more 
than  mere  compassion  and  anger  agitated  my  friend.  What  he  said 
was  broken,  and  evidently  came  struggling  up  from  his  heart.  He 
promised  her  protection  and  safe  return,  and  without  wasting  words, 
urged  an  immediate  tleparture.  We  turned  to  go,  and  our  eyes  fell 
upon  the  gigantic  form  of  the  hunter,  terribly  lacerated,  and  drip* 
pmg  blood,  as  he  leaned  against  the  doorway  for  support.  He  ap- 
peared hardly  able  to  stand ;  but  the  dull  glassy  loolc  of  faintness 
m  his  eye  seemed  to  surround  a  fierce  gleam  of  foiled  malice.  A 
fearful  contest  was  going  on  between  his  wounded  body  and  the 
unconquered  will  of  his  soul.  The  latter  prevailed  for  a  moment, 
as,  with  an  actually  blazing  eye,  he  rushed  toward  us,  raising  aloffc 
his  clubbed  rifle.  The  blow  was  easily  warded  off,  and  the  ex- 
hausted desperado  fell. 

Never  did  I  fully  appreciate  the  womanly  loveliness  of  Clara, 
holding  the  head  of  dying  Marmion  to  her  breast,  until  I  saw  the 
young  Californian  girl  strive  to  raise  her  enemy  and  stanch  his 
wounds.  We  soon  found  that  he  was  not  dead ;  and  having  care- 
fully deposited  him  upon  a  rude  couch,  the  perplexing  question 
arose,  *  What  is  to  be  done  V  He  deserved  nothing  at  our  hands 
but  death,  yet  common  humanity  forbade  us  even  to  leave  him  in 
that  dangerous  condition.  We  therefore  remained  there  full  four 
days,  while  he  was  balancing  between  life  and  death.  The  cause 
b£  his  wounds  we  could  not  then  inquire,  though  they  were  evidently 
received  in  close  fight  with  some  wild  beast.  During  this  time,  i 
acted  as  hunter  and  purveyor  of  food  ;  the  Californian,  of  course, 
was  the  nurse ;  and  Harry,  equally  of  course,  elected  himself 
surgeon. 

From  what  the  hunter  afterward  said,  it  appeared  that  he  had 
wandered  some  distance  up  the  mountain  in  search  of  wild  sheep, 
or  '  broad-horns,'  and  suddenly  found  himself  in  close  vicinity  to  a 
grizzly-bear ;  almost  the  only  animal  which  the  bold  western  hunter 
fi»aiB  to  meet  It  is  nearly  impossible  for  one  to  kill  it ;  rifie-balls 
bury  themselves  in  its  body,  and  seem  but  to  increase  its  ferocity. 
Knowing  that  the  eye  was  the  only  part  open  to  a  mortal  wound, 
he  calmly  waited  until  the  fierce  monster  was  just  about  to  rush 
upon  him,  and  then  fired  with  deliberate  aim.  Vain  hope !  The 
bear  moved  a  little  at  that  instant,  and  received  the  bullet  in  its 
thick  skull.  ~  It  was  staggered  at  first,  but  instantly  recovering  itself, 
it  Seized  the  hunter  in  a  terrible  embrace.  Nothing  but  his  calm- 
ness of  nerve  saved  him  then.  Tom  and  breathless  as  he  was, 
while  the  monster's  hot  breath  was  yet  upon  him,  and  the  foam 
ground  from  those  frightful  jaws  flew  into  his  face,  he  drew  the 
long  slender  dagger,  worn  by  Californians  for  a  hunting-knife,  and 
applying  it  with  steady  grasp  to  the  eye,  drove  it  suddenly  up  to 
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the  haft.  Both  fell  together,  but  that  deadly  thrust  had  saved  him. 
The  animars  struggles  were  short,  and  the  hunter  arose,  fearful! j 
mangled,  but  still  alive.  He  tottered  back  as  well  as  he  could,  and 
arrived  only  to  find  new  enemies  in  his  own  home. 

At  the  end  of  four  days,  the  question,  '  What  shall  we  do  T'  was 
as  perplexing  as  ever.  The  hunter  was  fast  recovering  ;  too  fast 
indeed  for  our  own  wishes,  for  we  could  not  expect  him  tranquilly  to 
relinquish  his  prize  ;  and  it  was  accordingly  determined  by  the  coun- 
cil of  peace  to  leave  him  secretly,  afker  placing  within  his  reach 
provision  enough  to  last  him  several  days.  The  next  morning  saw 
us  five  leagues  distant. 

During  the  journey,  I  had  few  opportunities  of  learning  the  cha- 
racter of  our  fair  companion.  She  was  mounted  upon  the  same  mus- 
tang which  had  carried  her  before,  and  Harry  walking  by  her  side, 
kept  up  incessantly  a  low-toned  conversation,  so  that  I  took  the  hint 
and  led  the  way.  At  the  close  of  the  first  day  we  bivouacked  in  true 
hunting  style,  and  making  up  a  hasty  couch  for  the  Califomian  girl, 
laid  ourselves  upon  the  sofb  moss  in  silence.  I  was  just  falling  into 
a  gentle  doze,  when  a  single  word  from  my  friend  awoke  me. 

•Strange!' 

'  That  you  have  found  your  tongue  at  last  1     What  else  V 

*  Why,  I  never  thought  to  ask  her  name.' 

*  Perhaps  I  can  inform  you.' 

*  You  !  How  did  you  learn  it  1  What  is  it  V  exclaimed  he,  eagerly 
rising. 

'  What  can  it  be,  but  -r-  Miranda  V  said  I,  mischievously. 

' '  No  more  of  that,  Hal !' '  he  replied  with  a  manly  blush.  '  But 
yet,'  added  he,  more  earnestly,  '  she  is  Miranda  in  truth.  In  a  few 
words  she  unveils  her  whole  soul.  So  innocent,  so  child-like,  and 
yet  BO  womanly.    I  could  say  to  her  with  Ferdinand  : 

*  Fdu.  Mtny  a  Imdj 

I  have  eyed  with  beit  regard ;  aad  many  a  tfme 
The  hamony  of  their  tonfuea  hath  into  bondaf e 
Brought  my  too  dilig eat  ear ;  for  aeveral  rirtuea 
Have  I  liked  aeteral  women ;  never  any 
With  lo  fall  a  lovl,  but  fome  defect  in  her 
Did  quarrel  with  the  nobleat  grace  ihe  owned, 
And  put  it  to  the  foil ;  but  yon,  O  you. 
So  perfect  and  m  peerlcca,  are  created 
Of  tftry  creature*!  beat.' 

Her  beauty  and  distress  more  than  interested  me  at  first,  and  since 
that — why  should  I  not  confess  it  1  -*  our  conversation  lia^  showed  me 
a  fresh,  noble  soul,  and  has  actually  —  not,  as  I  was  about  to  say, 
made  a  fool  of  me,  but  a  wiser  and  happier  man.' 

'  Happier !  I  may  congratulate  you,  then.  But  her  old  lover,  be 
will  of  course  recover,  and  he  is  a  Califomian.  They  stab  in  the 
dark.' 

'  True  ;  but  a  Califomian  practices  gratitude  as  well  as  reven^. 
I  hardly  know  which  he  feels  toward  us.  We  probaM^  saved  him 
from  a  lingering  death,  but  at  the  same  time  robbed  him  of  some- 
thing more  than  life.     Let  us  mention  him  no  more.    He  is  a  dark 
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shadow  ill  my  path,  but  thank  heaven  I  behind  me.  I  fear  him 
not.     Strange  that  I  never  thought  to  ask  her  name  T 

With  this  soliloquy,  he  turned  over  and  I  went  to  sleep. 

The  second  day  gave  me  no  better  opportunity  than  the  first  for 
^examining  more  minutely  into  the  character  of  our  fair  friend. 
Harry  was  still  her  constant  cavalier,  and  I  sometimes  fancied  that 
his  treatment  in  excluding  me  might  be  aptly  termed  by  the  same 
word.  But  situated  as  he  was,  it  was  a  point  of  honor  to  give  him 
exclusive  possession  of  her  company,  especially  as  we  expected 
soon  to  reach  her  home.  Still,  as  I  occasionally  glanced  back,  and 
marked  her  free,  artless  bearing,  or  heard  the  musical  murmur  of 
her  laugh,  I  could  hardly  help  envying  Harry,  and  his  place  by  her 
side.  Toward  the  close  of  the  afternoon  we  lefb  the  valley  and  as- 
cended the  first  hill  beyond.  When  the  summit  was  gained,  a  faint 
outcry  of  joy  from  our  companion,  as  she  pointed  toward  a  large 
hacienda,  about  half  a  mile  distant,  showed  that  she  recognized  her 
home.  We  stopped  and  were  almost  instantly  seen  by  a  straggling 
slave,  who  ran  to  the  hacienda,  and  in  a  few  moments,  a  gray«headed 
old  man  spurred  toward  us  at  full  speed,  with  a  crowd  of  servants 
following  him. 

'My  father  I' 

*  You  have  another  friend  to  welcome,'  said  a  deep  voice  at  our 
side,  and  the  tall  form  of  the  outlaw  stepped  from  behind  a  rock. 

'  I  have  waited  for  you  here,'  he  continued,  with  singular  calm- 
ness. '  Your  companions  I  might  have  waylaid  and  shot  down  be- 
fore this,  but  they  once  spared  and  even  saved  my  life,  when  I  ex- 
pected death  from  them.  I  cannot  recover  you  without  injury  to 
them,  and  now,  at  this  our  last  meeting,  I  come  with  one  request. 
By  the  memory  of  our  childish  days,  by  the  depth  of  my  love  for 
you,  grant  it !     Let  me  see  you  alone  for  the  last  time  —  forever !' 

I  hesitated ;  but 

'  It  cannot  be,  Herman/  murmured  faintly  by  the  girl,  and  *  It 
must  not  be,'  more  authoritatively  from  Harry  South,  decided  the 
matter. 

*  Then  what  I  have  to  say,  I  will  say  before  witnesses.' 

He  paused,  and  his  fingers  worked  convulsively  upon  the  barrel  of 
the  rifle  on  which  he  was  leaning. 

*  Why  have  I  left  my  retreat  and  followed  you  thus,  while  fever 
ran  in  my  veins,  and  my  wounds  opened  at  every  step  1  Need  I  tell 
you  1  'T  is  the  same  cause  that  curbed  my  proud  nature  in  boyish 
days ;  the  same  that  drove  me  forth,  the  same  that  gained  you  but  to 
lose  all.  Need  I  tell  you  now  ]  You  shrink,  and  well  you  may. 
Forgive  me  ;  the  days  of  violence  have  passed,  and  you  will  seek 
peace  from  another.  I  must  not  live  to  see  this  ;  I  have  come  now 
to  bid  you  farewell,  and  to  terminate  the  existence  which  torments 
me.    Farewell !  I  commend  you  to  the  Holy  Virgin.' 

He  held  his  open  hand  toward  her  for  a  moment,  then  suddenly 
raised  his  rifle  and  fired.     I  caught  her  in  my  arms  —  dead ! 
A  maddened  scream  actually  convulsed  my  friend.     He  instantly 
vou  zzz.  19 
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recovered  himself,  and  with  frightful  slowness,  presented  his  rifle  and 
deliberately  covered  the  outlaw's  heart. 

'  Fire  !'  cried  he,  baring  his  broad  breast ;  '  you  save  me  from  self- 
murder,  which  would  be  hateful  to  God,  and  in  her  sight !' 

'  No,'  replied  Harry,  loweringihis  weapon,  '  thou  Satan  of  fallen 
angels,  I  will  not  murder  you.  W  ounded  though  you  are,  you  shall 
have  an  equal  chance  for  life,  but  we  cannot  both  live.  Imagine  the 
ground  to  be  duly  measured,'  he  added  with  a  mocking,  ghastly  smile. 

He  took  a  pair  of  pistols  fi*om  his  belt  and  handed  me  one.  I 
received  it  mechanically,  and  gave  it  to  the  Califomian.  They  stood 
opposite  each  other.  1  counted,  and  at  the  last  word  there  was  a 
smgle  explosion. 

The  outlaw  held  his  pistol  in  the  same  position  as  before.  He 
tottered,  and  pressing  one  hand  upon  his  bosom,  staggered  to  the 
body  of  his  victim. 

*  Let  me  die  here,  by  her  side  !'  he  cried  as  he  fell.  Then  look- 
ing up  to  Harry  with  a  horrible  smile,' '  It  was  a  poor  shot ;  I  thought 
you  were  a  better  marksman.'  He  raised  the  pistol  to  hiif  head  and 
pressed  the  trigger. 

Though  years  have  passed,  I  never  can  forget  that  scene ;  the 
body  of  that  lovely  being,  stretched  beside  her  gigantic  outlaw  lover ; 
my  noble  friend  gazing  on  them  with  life-Ion?  agony  in  his  look, 
and  in  the  distance,  a  gray-haired  father  hastenmg  to  his  child  ! 
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Not  for  me,  not  for  me 
Is  the  voice  of  laughter  now ! 

Not  for  me,  not  for  me 
Is  the  lover's  tender  vow : 

Woman's  love  and  revelry 

Are  not  for  me ;  no,  not  for  me! 

Not  for  me,  not  for  me 

Are  the  wreaths  that  friendahip  weaves ; 
Not  for  me,  not  for  me 

Is  the  homaffe  that  deceives ; 
Summer  frienoB  and  flattery 
Are  not  for  me ;  no,  not  for  me ! 

Not  for  me,  not  for  me 
Soonds  ambition's  thrilling;  call ; 

Not  for  me,  not  for  me 
Wealth,  to  buy  a  splendid  pall ; 

Brilliant,  envied  misery 

Is  not  for  me ;  no,  not  for  me ! 

But  for  me,  bnt  for  me 

Life  unnoticed,  life  alone ', 
And  o'er  me,  and  o'er  me 

Dying,  but  a  simple  stone, 

Telling  « One  has  ceased  to  be !' 

A  clod  the  sole  remains  of  me. 
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STANZAS 

ABi>mS«8BD  TO  A  FAIB  TlUailO   WHO    HAZ>    ASKBS  'TO  SB  VOBOZTBM.' 

FoEonrs  thee !    Does  the  harp  that  '■  lain 

Unwakened  by  thy  gentle  fijigen 
In  anger  yield  a  hanher  strain 

When  on  it  next  their  premure'  lingers  7 

Forgire  thee !    What  ahoald  I  forgive? 

Does  the  bright  sunshine  ask  from  flowers 
That  only  in  its  presence  live, 

Pardon  for  intervening  showers? 

Then  for  the  doubt  that  o'er  thy  mind 

Passed,  like  the  cloud  'twizt  earth  and  heaven, 

Should  'st  thou  seek  pardon,  and  not  find 
That  thou  already  wert  forgiven  7 

Turn  but  thy  pleading  eye  on  me, 
With  one  kind  look  each  fault  redeeming, 

And  all  save  love  alone  will  be 

Forgotten  in  its  glorious  beaming.  j^  o.  w. 


THE      ENAMEL     OF     THE      HEART. 
'L'ezperieoco  du  monda  briM  le  ccBor,  04  le  broiwe.' 


Were  we  required  to  express  in  a  single  sentence  the  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  Shakspeare,  we  could  not  more  thoroughly 
sift  his  excellence  to  its  original  elements  than  by  saying,  that  with 
him  thought  is  all  euence,  and  the  style  of  its  expression  suggestive. 
Truth  appears  here  in  its  undiluted  form.  Ideas,  like  '  gems  of 
purest  ray,'  are  scattered  along  his  pages,  with  a  profuseness  that 
bespeaks  an  exhaustless  mine.  They  glow  with  the  fervor  of  con" 
deiuation  ;  they  shine  with  the  lustre  of  intensity.  The  thought  com- 
nrehended  in  half-a-dozen  words  would  elsewhere  furnish  matter 
for  as  many  pages.  Our  age,  for  instance,  is  certainly  infected  with 
the  *  caco^thes  scribendi,'  but  along  with  the  disease  is  associated  a 
wonderful  costiveness  of  ideas.  Ramification  supplies  the  defici- 
lency,  and  thought  is  presented  us  in  a  milk-and-water  style,  with 
the.  strength  and  often  the  purity  of  Truth,  impaired  by  dilution. 
Sickened  to  loathing  with  such  matter,  we  turn  with  pleasure  to  the 
'strong  meat'  of  Shakspeare,  on  which  the  mind  may  feed  with  pro- 
fit, and  be  satisfied.  The  ramification  now  takes  place  in  our  own 
minds.  New  beauties  unfold  themselves  on  closer  inspection. 
Though  unmeaning  words  may  appear  on  the  surface,  like  Le  Sage's 
student  at  the  epitaph,  pry  after  a  hidden  treasure,  and  success  will 
crown  you  with  a  reward  even  greater  than  the  *  soul  of  a  miser.' 
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Let  the  mind  have  full  play  to  fill  out  half-developed  ideas,  and  fol- 
low up  loose  hints,  and  you  will  strike  on  rich  veins  of  thought,  that 
less  wealthy  intellects  would  be  less  prodigal  of.  But  we  are  be- 
trayed into  an  eulogy,  where  the  intention  was  only  to  mention  an 
author,  half-a-dozen  of  whose  lines  have  furnished  food  for  reflec- 
tion. 

Hamlet,  the  philosopher-prince,  enters,  with  his  friend,  the  grave- 
yard at  Elsinore,  and  indulges  his  half-misanthropic  melancholy  by 
stopping  to  ponder  on  the  novel  scene  before  him  ;  of  a  merry  tune 
and  merry  words  proceeding  from  one  engaged  in  the  strangely  in- 
consistent occupation  of  digging  a  grave : 

Bam.  Hm  this  fellow  no  feelioy  of  his  bu^iners  t    lie  siDp«  at  grave-makiDg ! 

HoBATio.  Coitom  hfttli  inado  it  in  him  a  property  of  eiuiuuM. 

Ham.   'T  is  o'en  so !    The  hand  of  little  employment  hath  Uie  daintiest  sense. 

Let  us  change  this  scene  from  the  church-yard  to  the  civilized 
world ;  make  the  indifferent  old  sexton  impersonate  the  abstract 
roan  of  society  in  its  eighteen  hundredth  and  odd  year;  and  substi- 
tute for  the  reflective  prince  Miss  Jane  Porter's  *  Mysterious  Stran- 
ger' just  arrived  on  this  globe  of  ours  from  some  distant  inhabited 
planet ;  need  we  put  different  or  more  natural  language  in  the 
mouths  of  the  several  actors  ?  *  Hath  this  man  no  feeling  of  his 
business  V  might  our  visitor  exclaim,  as,  after  being  duly  apprised  of 
all  the  realities  pertaining  to  human  life  and  human  destiny,  be 
looks  around  him  in  vain  to  observe  their  natural  eflect.  Informed 
of  facts  whose  import  causes  his  own  heart  to  quake  with  awe  and 
stagger  under  responsibility ;  yea,  so  terrible  as  well  nigh  to  banish 
reason  from  her  throne,. and  drive  the  mind  to  madness;  he  feels  it 
ia  a  solemn  thing  to  live  in  this  world  of  ours.  But  this  man  that 
represents  his  kind,  how  bears  he  such  soul-moving  truths  1  A 
smile  is  on  his  lips,  a  levity  is  in  his  words,  and  his  thoughts,  could 
they  be  seen  as  plainly,  would  relate  to  not  one  of  those  subjects  so 
interesting  to  the  stranger.  *  He  sings  at  grave-making,'  continues 
our  imaginary  actor,  as  he  looks  on  the  scene  we  have  pictured. 
Ah  !  he  is  a  child  of  Nature,  over  whom  Art  has  not  yet  been  set 
for  a  step-mother,  to  teach  him  by  her  craft  to  despise  the  ministra- 
tions of  our  true  parent,  and  by  her  insinuating  address  to  benumb 
the  sensibilities  of  the  heart,  and  pervert  the  vision  of  the  mind. 
Custom  hath  not  yet  made  it  in  him  a  '  property  of  easiness'  to  con- 
template with  a  smile  the  dread  realities  of  life.  His  mind,  of  little 
employment  in  such  matters,  hath  a  daintier  sense  of  them  than 
theirs  who  have  been  bom  into  this  •  world's  artificial  system,'  and 
know  not  how  little  in  its  present  condition  and  character  is  natural* 
and  how  much  is  but  the  interpolation  of  a  distorted  mind  and 
blunted  sensibilities. 

Conceive,  like  Hawthorne,  of  a  new  Adam  and  Eve  landed  into 
the  midst  of  a  busy  metropolis  !  Could  they  recognize  as  the  in- 
heritance they  had  bequeathed  to  their  posterity,  this  soil  that  is 
now  covered  with  the  miniature  works  of  man,  the  puzzling  con- 
trivances of  human  design,  and  that  glitters  with  the  '  pomp  and  vain 
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circumstance'  of  civilized  life,  instead  of  the  verdure  and  furniture 
of  Nature  %  Could  they  recognize  as  the  air  that  once  was  fragrant 
with  the  aroma  of  ten  thousand  flowers,  and  conveyed  to  their  ears 
the  sounds  only  of  a  joyous  animate  creation,  t^is  present  atmos- 
phere, foul  with  the  belchings  of  aitiflcial  throats,  and  loaded  with 
the  buzz  of  business  ]  Would  it  not  be  difficult  in  them  too,  to  dis- 
cover ibftC  they  beheld  their  legitimate  descendants  in  the  actors  in 
the  strange  scene  before  them  ?  Imagine  the  first  man  Adam  fol- 
lowing with  his  invisible  presence  these  his  sons,  one  by  one,  day 
after  day,  in  hopes  that  haply  he  may  find  one  with  whom  his  spirit 
may  claim  kindred.  As  they  'come  in  and  go  out*  in  their  daily 
business,  he  finds  naught  that  runs  parallel  with  his  own  experience. 
They  discourse  of  matters  to  him  a  mystery ;  they  are  engaged  in 
occupations  whereof  he  knew  nought  during  his  sojourn  here.  But 
imagine  our  common  father  gifled  with  the  power  of  *  discerning 
the  thoughts  and  intents  of  the  heart,'  and  vain  indeed  is  his  pilgrim- 
age to  meet  a  child  of  his  own  kin  and  kind.  Many  are  tound  to 
have  sold  their  hearts  as  a  price  for  worldlv  goods ;  others  have  driven 
the  same  bargain  cheaper  by  merely  disposing  of  a  part  of  this 
pearl,  and  supplying  the  deficiency  with  a  base  artificial  alloy ;  while 
by  far  the  greater  part  have  only  rubbed  away  its  W^lenamel  of  sen" 
ahility,  by  contact  with  a  world  that  furnishes  so  much  occasion  for 
its  use.  It  is  the  case  with  some,  that  this  precious  jewel  has  de- 
generated into  a  mere  muscle,  that  serves  only  the  purposes  of  an 
even  circulation  of  the  blood,  but  has  no  pait  in  giving  a  healthy  tone 
to  the  moral  system. 

Discoveries  like  these  cause  this  Man  of  Nature  to  inspect  more 
narrowly  those  about  him  ;  and  such  appears  to  be  the  almost  con- 
stitutional difference  between  them  and  himself,  that  he  fancies  all 
wear  spectacles  with  glasses  more  or  less  colored,  which  possess  the 
remarkable  property  of  changing  the  apparent  desirableness  of  ob- 
jects, making  things  in  themselves  good  to  appear,  when  seen  through 
this  medium,  repulsive ;  while  it  covers  with  charms  objects  that 
to  Adam's  eye  were  either  disgusting  from  their  nature,  or  at  least 
indifferent  from  their  short-lived  existence.  He  could  not  fail  re- 
marking, moreover,  the  nature  of  these  glasses  in  directing  the  vision 
solely  to  near  objects,  while  those  beyond  the  horizon  of  three-score 
years  and  ten,  made  with  some  no  image  whatsoever  on  the  mind's 
retina,  and  even  with  the  farthest  sighted,  possessed  none  of  that 
vivid  distinctness  which  would  undoubtedly  have  been  the  case  had 
they  looked  merely  with  the  eyes  of  Nature,  unassisted  by  Art. 

But  why  continue  farther  these  imaginary  illustrations,  when  we 
have  but  to  consult  our  own  experience  in  order  to  realize  the  JacC  t 
Whence  comes  it,  that  to  believe  with  the  mind  is  not  synonymous 
with  believing  with  the  heart ;  that  speculative  assent  is  different 
from  confiding  faith  ]  Or  why  is  not  the  knowledge  of  what  is  right 
or  politic  invariably  accompanied  with  corresponding  action  1 

Whatever  may  be  the  philosophical  division  of  the  immaterial 
part  of  man,  yet,  avoiding  the  *  jargon  of  the  schools,'  certain  it  is 
that  we  all  naturally  adopt  a  distinction  between  two  of  its  compo- 
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uent  parts,  the  understanding  apd  the  heart  In  this  view  the  heart 
is  regarded  as  the  spring  of  all  action;  the  understanding  itself 
does  not  cause  action,  but  only  mediately,  by  first  operatinor  upon 
the  former.  Nowbelief  is  simply  an  act  of  the  understandings  viz : 
its  assent.  So  far  considered,  it  is  a  lifeless  principle ;  but  when 
this  belief  acts  upon  the  heart,  then,  and  then  only,  can  it  lead  to 
any  of  the  activities  of  humanity.  We  refer  not  to  religion  alone, 
but  to  all  the  concerns  of  life,  when  we  say  that  the  belief  then  be- 
comes faith.  This  being  the  case,  the  thought  occurs, '  Should,  there 
not  be  a  constant  concurrence  between  the  intellect  and  the  heart, 
so  that  the  decisions  of  the  one  may  cause  the  decisions  of  the 
other  V  Also,  *  Why  this  process  is  ever  interrupted  V  The  ques- 
tions may  be  answered  by  contemplating  the  nature  of  that  ma- 
chinery by  which  the  force  of  an  assenting  or  rejecting  understand- 
ine  is  communicated  to  the  heart. 

The  connection  between  the  two  consists,  as  it  were,  in  cog- 
toheeh,  of  which  the  sensibilities  present  the  cogs,  and  by  their  means 
alone  can  truth  gain  a  handle  on  the  feelings.  In  this  world,  where 
the  five  senses  are  so  many  avenues,  hourly  trodden  by  applicants 
for  our  sympathy  and  emotion,  such  is  the  incessant  use  of  this 
machinery,  that  these  cogs  become  each  day  more  and  more  worn 
away.  On  subjects  where  they  have  been  most  exercised  they  dis- 
appear entirely ;  and  the  wheel  of  the  intellect  has  been  known  to 
whirl  around  for  years,  and  yet  that  of  the  heart  be  perfectly  inac- 
tive. Nor  is  this  '  wear  and  tear'  of  the  sensibilities  at  all  dimin- 
ished when  vicious  passions  are  allowed  to  run  wild  in  the  heart, 
and  consequently  exert  all  the  violence  of  opposition  to  disturb  the 
machinery  of  nature.  Few  cogs,  indeed,  can  long  stand  such  un- 
natural pressure  as  this.  Of  a  texture  nice  and  delicate,  rather 
than  strong  and  enduring,  they  give  way  before  the  contrary  force  ; 
and  could  we  look  into  the  internal  constitution  of  many  around 
us,  we  should  see  the  melancholy  picture  of  a  heart  stripped  of  all 
feeling,  as  catches  for  the  propagation  of  force  from  the  intellect. 
But  is  it  supposed  that  in  such  cases  all  is  quiet  and  peaceful  within  f 
Ah,  no  !  A  new  power  has  arisen,  that  by  a  different  connection 
whirls  around  the  poor  heart  with  a  continually  increasing  momen- 
tum, which  it  is  hopeless  for  the  mind's  opposition  ever  effectually 
to  resist. 

Let  us  then  guard  these  sensibilities  as  the  '  apple  of  the  eye  ;' 
suffering,  in  the  first  place,  no  erroneous  decision  of  the  understand- 
ing to  grate  upon  the  healthy  play  of  the  system,  and  in  the  second 
place,  chaining  off  at  a  distance  from  resist! nnr  its  natural  connec- 
tion of  parts,  those  evil  passions  that  feed  on  the  heart  Consistency 
with  truth  requires  that  we  should  no  sooner  believe  than  feel,  and 
no  sooner  see  what  actually  exists  around  us  than  act  according  to 
nature  (t.  e.,  our  sensibilities,)  in  view  of  it.  The  question  whether 
opening  all  these  doors  of  sensitiveness  would  allow  the  entrance  of 
the  most  pleasure  or  pain,  is  a  foreign  consideration  here,  where 
truth  is  at  stake. 

To  conclude,  then :  it  appears  that  man  can  love,  follow,  and  live 
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by  tbe  truth  only  so  long  as  he  preserves  the  sensibility-enamelled 
surface  of  the  heart  bright,  and  polished,  so  as  to  mirror  forth  in  his 
life  the  refieciums  of  his  intellect. 
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*Vo  riches  I  eov««t,  so  r^eiisQrv*  I  vraat. 

Ambition  i«  i.oThintf  '°  mm: 
But  oa«  cblng  I  beg  ol  ktnd  Fortune  to  |{f  ast, 

Ii'ort)r«&k{aiit.  agood  cupof  taa*'  lurnovab  RsADiNd. 


Lit  othen  quaff  their  sparkling  wine, 

And  praise  iti  roeeate  hne, 
Nor  think,  thong^h  mirth  is  in  the  cup, 

There  '■  madness  in  it  too ; 
Be  mine  the  humbler  task  to  sing. 

Neglected  herb !  of  thee, 
Whose  nectar-draoghts  no  poison  bring. 

Invigorating  Tea ! 

In  vain  some  envious  minds  have  sought 

An  idle  tale  to  frame, 
With  base,  malicious  meaning  fraught^ 

To  sully  thy  fair  fame ; 
They  say,  when  maiden  ladies  meet 

In  groups  of  two  or  three. 
They  find  a  dish  of  scandal  sweet, 

Washed  down  with  cups  of  Tea  ! 

They  tell  not  how  the  married  man, 

When  with  a  friend  he  sups, 
Comes  reeling  home  with  noisy  voice, 

Uproarious  in  His  cups ; 
While  quietly  his  lady  wife 

Sits  sipping  her  bohea, 
Nor  finds  a  cause  for  angry  strife 

In  twenty  cups  of  Tea ! 

The  social  circle  gathers  round, 

While  fiercely  roars  the  storm ; 
Thy  fragrant  breath  perfumes  the  air, 

The  toast  is  buttered  warm ; 
The  board  is  spread,  a  goodly  show 

Of  tempting  viands  see,    • 
And  kindly  hearts  still  kindlier  grow 

Beneath  the  power  of  Tea ! 

Though  many  strive,  with  envious  spite. 

To  write  thy  virtues  down. 
So  long  as  Woman  owns  a  tongue, 

She '11  trumpet  thy  renown ; 
Some  gratitude  we  ought  to  show 

Those  wonderful  Chinese, 
To  whose  unwearied  skill  we  owe 

The  luxury  of  Teas.  bo»a»  Pxubas. 
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THE     TWO     DEVILSi 

OR  THE  SATAN  OP  MILTON  AND  LUCIPER  01'  BTRON  COMPABSD. 


*  I.OOK  here  apon  this  picture  an«l  on  that ; 
The  ccutitoi  fvit  pre«eatuiciit  of  two  brutbere/  Sbakspcakb. 


It  has  long  been  a  question  among  critics,  whether  Satan  or 
Adam  be  the  hero  of  *  Paradise  Lost.'  We  are  almost  inclined  to 
think  it  is  Satan.  Adam  does  not  appear  until  the  fourth  book,  and 
plays  throughout  a  decidedly  secondary  pan.  As  a  parallel  to  this* 
It  may  be  urged  that  the  hero  of  the  Iliad  is  kept  in  the  back-ground 
until  the  poem  is  far  advanced  ;  but  the  case  is  very  different. 
Achilles,  though  '  out  of  sight,'  is  by  no  means  out  of  mind ;  nor  is 
Agamemnon  or  Hector,  though  occupying  the  fore-ground,  ever  per- 
mitted to  stand  out  in  such  bold  relief  as  to  hide  him  from  us,  or 
leave  us  in  any  doubt  as  to  who  is  the  real  hero.  Satan,  on  the  con- 
trary, is  always  prominent ;  it  is  Satan's  adventures  that  interest  us ; 
it  is  Satan's  fortunes  that  we  follow ;  and  in  short,  whether  it  was 
so  intended  or  not,  it  is  to  Satan  that  we  involuntarily  give  all  the 
honors  of  the  hero-ship. 

But  be  that  as  it  may,  the  Satan  of  *  Paradise  Lost'  is  a  very  ex- 
traordinary personage ;  and  our  present  object  is,  not  to  discuss  the 
subject  here  adverted  to,  but  to  inquire  how  far  the  character" there 
given  him  is  consonant  with  our  ideas  of  the  Evil  One,  as  gathered 
from  the  pages  of  inspiration ;  and  to  compare  it  with  that  of  Luci- 
fer, in  Byron's  mystery  of  '  Cain.' 

Milton  receives,  and  certainly  deserves,  great  credit  for  having 
formed  the  character  of  Satan  so  infinitely  superior  to  the  vulgar 
and  debasing  notions  which  prevailed  in  his  time  concerning  him. 
The  reason  of  this  difference  probably  is,  that  Milton  drew  his  ideas 
of  that  personage  from  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  not  from  the  idle 
legends  of  superstition. 

Throughout  the  Scriptures  he  is  represented  as  a  spiritual  crea- 
ture, of  marvellous  power  and  most  appalling  wickeaness,  subject 
to,  yet  waging  continual  war  against,  the  Almighty  Ruler  of  the 
universe.  In  a  well-known  passage  of  Job  he  is  described  as  *  go- 
ing to  and  fro  in  the  earth,'  and  receiving  power  to  tempt  the  ser- 
vants of  G-oD,  to  a  certain  extent.  In  another  passage,  in  one  of  the 
historical  books,*  he  appears  in  the  same  character,  but  under  cir- 
cumstances of  far  greater  sublimity.  Ahab,  Ring  of  Israel,  and 
Jehoshaphat,  Ring  of  Judah,  having  joined  their  forces  to  take 
Ramoth-Gilead  from  the  Syrians,  send  to  inquire  of  the  Lord  whe- 
ther they  should  advance  or  not ;  and  four  hundred  prophets,  time- 
servers  and  flatterers  of  Ahab,  tell  them  boldly  to  '  Go  up,  for  the 

*  I  KiKOS,  s& 
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JjoKD  *#in  deliver  it  onto  tbeir  hands.'  Jeboshaphat,  bowever,  mh- 
trusting  these  prophets  and  their  message,  insists  on  seeing  MiGuah, 
the  Bon  of  Imlah,  whom  he  knows  to  be  a  servant  of  God.  MiKiah 
comes ;  and  after  sofne  parleying,  thus  in  sublime  simplicity  de- 
scribes a  vision  he  had  seen  : 

'  I  saw  the  Lord  sitting  on  his  throne,  and  all  the  host  of  heaveh 
standing  by  Him,  on  his  right  hand  and  on  his  left ;  and  the  Lobd 
said  :  '  Who  shall  persuade  Ahab,  that  he  may  go  up,  and  fall  at 
Ramoth-Gilead  1' 

'  And  one  said  on  this  manner,  and  another  said  on  that  manner. 
And  there  came  forth  a  spirit  and  stood  befoco  the  Lord,  and  said  : 
'  I  will  persuade  him.'     , 

'  And  the  Lord  said  unto  him, '  Wherewith  V  And  he  said,  *  I 
will  ^o  forth,  and  I  will  be  a  lying  spirit  in  the  mouth  of  all  his 
prophets.' 

'  And  He  said  :  '  Thou  shalt  persuade  him,  and  prevail  also :  go 
forth,  and  do  so.'  ' 

Who  could  this  '  lying  spirit'  be,  but  he  who,  in  the  language  of 
the  Bible,  '  when  he  speaketh  a  lie,  speaketh  of  his  own ;  for  he  is 
a  liar,  and  the  father  of  it' 

In  many  other  instances  we  find  the  same  characteristics  shadowed 
forth  :  in  the  temptation  of  our  Saviour  we  see  a  striking  example 
of  the  great  power  accorded  to  the  arch-enemy ;  and  in  the  subte- 
quent  exclamation  of  our  Lord  :  '  I  beheld  Satan  as  lightning  fall 
from  heaven.'  we  have  an  image  of  the  highest  and  most  startling 
sublimity.  It  is  indeed  in  all  cases  the  terrible  sublimity  of  evil ; 
there  is  nothing  in  it  of  the  great,  the  glorious,  the  beautiful,  or  the 
good.  Still,  the  sublime  is  there ;  and  the  soul  is  involuntarily 
lifted  up,  and  filled  with  a  strange  and  dreadful  awe,  as  it  contem- 
plates this  mighty  impersonation  of  evil,  this  '  spiritual  wickedness 
ID  high  places.' 

No  wonder,  then,  that  Milton,  with  all  these  images  before  his 
lofty  mind,  should  have  drawn  a  character  very  different  from  the 
grotesque  and  ridiculous  representations  of  the  monkish  legend  and 
Uie  nurse's  tale.  How  far  he  has  been  true  to  his  model,  we  shall 
soon  see..  But  we  will  first  pause  to  discuss  for  a  moment  the  mystery 
of  •  Cain.' 

'  Cain'  is,  we  grieve  to  say,  a  blasphemous  production  ;  but  if 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  blasphemy  is  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  arch-fiend  himself,  and  of  one  who  was  his  willing  slave  ;  and 
that  in  the  other  characters  of  the  poem,  faith,  humility,  and  the 
love  of  QoD,  are  exhibited  in  as  vivid  colors  as  the  circumstances 
would  permit. 

We  are  certainly  far  ft'om  being  a  worshipper  of  Byron,  but 
we  think  it  is  but  right  to  give  him  his  due.  That  he  prostituted  a 
great  and  glorious  genius  to  the  very  worst  of  purposes,  is  a  fact  as 
undoubted  as  that  he  possessed  it ;  but  still,  in  judging  him,  we  are 
bound  to  deal  impartially.  The  burden  of  his  actual  sins  is  heavy 
enough ;  we  need  not  seek  to  add  to  it.  We  would  fain  hope  that 
he  chose  this  subject  because  it  suited  the  peculiar  bias  o£  his  dadc 
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mind,  and  not,  as  some  suppose,  with  the  deliberate  intention  of 
utterine  blaBphemy. 

lA  this  remarkable  poem  is  displayed  great  diversity  of  character. 
Cain  is  a  thoroughly  Byronic  hero ;  a  sort  of  antediluvian  Childe 
Harold ;  moody,  discontented,  and  rebellious :  Abel  is  pious,  mild 
and  amiable  ;  Adam,  gprave  and  patriarchal ;  Eve,  ardent  and  im- 
petuous; Zillah  is  all  softness,  and  Adah  is  all  love.  Their  dif- 
ferent characteristics  are  finely  exemplified  in  Gain's  answer  to 
Lucifer's  inquiry  of  '  whether  he  dared  look  on  death  V 

«HTfttfaer 
Bfa  ha  li  soBsthiof  dreadAil,  und  my  moth«r 
WMpB  when  he  '■  named ;  and  Abkl  lifts  hit  efet 
To  Hearen ;  and  Zuxah  casta  hera  to  the  earth. 
And  aif  ha  a  prayer  {  and  ApAH  looka  at  nap 
And  speaka  noC* 

We  may  observe,  en  passant^  that  Adah,  -the  wife  of  Cain,  is,  in 
our  opinion,  the  sweetest,  loveliest,  and  most  womanly,  of  all  By- 
ron's female  characters. 

In  the  first  scene,  Cain,  having  refused  to  join  in  the  devotions  of 
bis  family,  is  left  alone  ;  and  beginning  to  indulge  in  evil  thoughts, 
is  immediately  joined  by  Lucifer.  After  conversing  with  him  for 
some  time,  and  artfully  increasing  his  impious  rage  against  G-od, 
and  hatred  of  every  thing  and  every  body,  the  fiend  promises  to 
gratify  his  insatiable  thirst  for  knowledge,  by  showing  him  some  of 
the  mysteries  of  the  unseen  world,  on  condition  that  he  will  fall 
down  and  worship  him.  This  Cain  refuses  to  do ;  but  the  devil, 
speaking  truth  for  once,  tells  him  he  has  already  done  so  in  refusing 
to  bow  down  to  Gon. 

Lucifer  then,  in  the  character  of  *  Prince  of  the  Powers  of  the 
Air,'  carries  Cain  away  into  the  Abyss  of  Space,  and  shows  him 
worlds  on  worlds  revolving  in  their  appointed  spheres;  bearing 
him  onward  and  onward  till  the  earth  which  he  len  dwindles  away 
to  a  little  star,  twinkling  in  the  boundless  firmament,  and  finally 
disappears  altogether.  Cain  still  desiring  to  see  more,  Lucifer 
next  transports  him  to  Hades,  that  poetical  purgatory,  where  those 
who  reject  the  naked  Scripture  doctrine  of  heaven  and  hell,  are 
pleased  to  put  the  spirits  of  the  departed  ;  not  subjected,  as  in  the 
Komish  purgatory,  to  the  purifying  influence  of  fire,  but  floating 
about,  in  the  dim  blue  ether,  in  a  passive,  but  it  would  seem,  pro- 
bationary state.* 

After  showing  him  many  imaginary  things  here,  and  instilling  the 
most  deadly  poison  into  his  mind,  the  arch-enemy  takes  him  back 
to  the  earth,  and  leaves  him,  more  moody,  more  dissatisfied,  more 
rebellious  than  ever. 

Soon  after  his  return,  Abel  meets  him,  and  persuades  him,  with 
great  difficulty,  to  join  him  (Abel)  in  offering  a  sacrifice  to  God. 
The  manner  in  which  the  two  brothers  make  their  offerings  is 
highly  characteristic.     Abel,  kneeling  down  by  his  altar,  pronoun- 

*  Stbawsb  aa  It  appearat  thia  wild  chimera  finds  f ta  aerions  balievera  and  aopportera,  area  in  tbia 
•nliffatened  Bgt,  and  aaonf  the  enlightened  ot  the  age. 
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COS  a  prayer,  breathing  the  very  spirit  of  faith,  and  love,  and  deep 
humihty ;  Cain,  standing  erect  by  his,  utters  an  impious  speech, 
beginning: 

'SfibitI  whatever  or  wbotoe'er  tboa  ait. 
If  thou  BiMt  bo  propUiatod  with  prajon, 

'  By  faith,  Abel  offered  unto  G-od  a  more  excellent  sacrifice  than 
Cain,  and  '  the  Lord  had  respect  unto  Abel,  and  to  his  offering : 
but  unto  Cain,  and  to  his  offering,  he  had  not  respect/  The  mur* 
der  of  Abel,  who  dies  with  a  prayer  on  his  lips,  the  remorse  of  the 
murderer,  the  affliction  of  the  family,  and  the  wife-like  devotion  of 
Adah,  are  all  finely  depicted. 

The  character  of  Lucifer  is  well  drawn,  and  well  supported 
throughout.  He  is  indeed  the  *  Father  of  Lies,'  the  '  Prince  of 
Darkness,'  the  '  Adversary  of  Souls,'  the  '  old  Serpent  which  de- 
ceiveth  the  whole  world.'  His  bold,  unblushing  accusations  of 
tyranny  and  injustice  in  the  Most  High  ;  his  ensnaring  insinuations 
of  infidelity  and  doubt ;  his  mean  equivocations  and  self-contradic- 
tions ;  his  Jesuitical  answers  to  all  Cain's  inquiries  concerning  him* 
self;  the  eagerness  with  which  he  catches  up  Cain's  declaration 
that  he  had  never  bowed  to  God  ;  the  diabolical  triumph  with 
which  he  exclaims, 

*  Hb  who  bowt  not  to  Hiu  hath  bowed  to  me  I* 

the  malicious  pleasure  which  he  seems  to  take  in  tormenting  the 
tender  heart  of  Ad^h  with  prophecies  of  evil  which  she  could  never 
know ;  the  malignant  avidity  with  which  he  seizes  on  her  innocent 
admiration  of  the  morning  star  to  tempt  her  to  idolatry  ;*  lastly, 
the  insidious  manner  in  which  he  leads  the  turbulent  thoughts  of 
Cain  to  rest  on  his  brother ;  insinuating  that  Abel  was  his  mother's 
favorite,  beloved  by  God  and  honored  by  the  angels  ;  and  taunting 
Cain  with  mean  and  spiritless  tameness  in  loving  the  brother  who 
was  thus  preferred  before  him ;  all,  all  tend  to  inspire  us  with  the 
most  entire  and  unmitigated  detestation. 

Not  so  with  his  '  other  self,'  the  evil  spirit  of  '  Paradise  Lost.' 
That  he  also  awakens  abhorrence,  is  indisputable ;  but  that  abhor- 
rence is  not  unmixed.  Other  feelings  alternate  with  it,  and  detract 
greatly  from  its  power. 

When,  in  Book.  L,  we  see  him,  with  his  compeers,  wallowine  in 
the  lake  of  fire,  fallen  from  his  glory,  but  still  glorious  in  his  fall, 
and  sheddine  '  tears,  such  as  angels  weep,'  our  hearts  are  touched 
with  Bomethin?  akin  to  pity ;  a  sentiment  with  which,  we  rather 
think,  the  devil  never  should  be  regarded  by  us.  Again,  in  the 
Fourth  Book,  in  his  celebrated  address  to  the  sun,  we  are  involun- 
tarily moved  by  his  mournful  lamentation  for  himself: 

•  Ma  miBorable !  which  way  shall  I  fly 
Infinite  wrath  and  ioftnlte  despair  f 

Which  way  I  fly  ia  bell ;  myMlf  am  helU'  ete. ; 

*  Adah.    It  it  a  beautiful  star ;  I  love  it  for 
lu  beauty. 

Luctrsa.  And  why  not  adore  t 
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aod  are  almoet  tempted  to  exclaim,  'Alas!  poor  Satan!'  With 
]:egard,  to  the  incipient  repentance  which  prompts  him  in  this  speech 
to  talk  of  trying  to  regain  the  favor  of  Goo  by  submission^  we  are 
not  theologian  enough  to  say  whether  it  is  right  or  wrong  ;  but  it 
strikes  us  as  hardly  agreeable  to  what  we  know  of  the  '  angels  that 
kept  not  their  first  estate/     His  concluding  exclamation, 

*EviI  I  be  thou  my  good!' 

is  far  more  in  accordance  with  our  ideas  of  the  Evil  One« 

But  there  is  another  sentiment,  more  powerful  than  pity,  whiok 
takes  possession  of  us  as  we  proceed ;  and  that  is,  admiration. 
'  There  is  always  danger,'  says  Vr.  Johnson, '  that  wickedness*  con- 
joined with  abilities,  should  steal  upon  esteem,  though  it  misses  of 
approbation;'  and  into. this  very  danger  Milton  seems  to  have 
uulen,  in  portraying  the  character  before  us.  Even  while  we  con- 
demn, we  insensibly  admire.  Who  can  behold  him,  rising  in  ter< 
rific  sublimity  to  give  his  voice  in  the  council  of  hell,  without  a  thrill 
of  awful  and  involuntary  admiration  1  Who  but  feels  his  supe- 
riority, when,  standing  erect  in  his  dimmed  but  still  glorious  splen- 
dor, he  turns  on  the  purer  but  less  powerful  angel,  Ithuriel,  and 
proudly  and  scornfully  exclaims : 

*  KNOw'ffT  thou  not  ma  t 
Not  to  kOQw  me  arffnoi  ibyMlf  aokaowDi* 

In  following  him  through  his  various  adventures,  we  almost  forget 
that  be  is  the  adversary  of  God  and  man  ;  we  forget  that  to  him  we 
owe  our  fall  from  happiness  to  misery  ;  we  feel  a  secret  and  unde- 
finable  interest  in  him  ;  we  tremble  lest  the  angelic  hosts  who  guard 
^e  garden  should  discover  him ;  nay,  it  is  by  no  means  improbable 
diat  we  would  feel  very  much  disappointed  should  he  be  frustrated, 
in  his  dark  design,  so  much  are  we  absorbed  by  the  admirable  talent 
which  he  displays,  and  the  extraordinary  scenes  through  which  he 
passes.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  feeling  of  loathing  and  de- 
testation is  in  many  instances  awakened  ;  but,  as  we  said  before,  it 
in. counteracted  by  pity  for  his  sufferings,  and  admiration  of  his  ge- 
nius. It  is  nothing  uncommon*  for  us  short-sighted  mortals  to  be 
dazzled  by  great  abilities,  even  to  the  blinding  of  our  just  percep- 
tions of  right  and  wrong. 

On  the  whole,  then,  we  think  that  Byron's  impersonation  of  the 
£vil  One  is  more  correct  than  Milton's.  His  evil  is  more  unequivo- 
cal :  his  devil  more  diabolical ;  and  in  spite  of  the  seeming  paradox, 
Lucifer  is  better  than  Satan,  because  he  is  worse. 

On  the  other  hand,  Milton,  in  the  portraiture  of  angels,  towers, 
immeasurably  above  Byron.  In  Raphael,  in  Uriel,  in  Abdiel  and{ 
Ithuriel,  we  behold  ^ure,  dispassionate,  ethereal  intelligences,  with 
whom  to  converse  is  to  breathe  the  very  air  of  heaven :  in  Byron's 
angels,  as  represented  in  the  very  unpleasing  poem  entitled  '  Hea- 
ven and  Earth,'  we  see  only  a  kind  of  devils  in  disguise  ;  creatures 
with  the  aspect  of  angels,  the  passions  and  appetites  of  men,  and 
the  deceitfuinesa  of  fiends. 
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There  are  many  writers,  (Byron,  Bu^wer,  and  Eugene  Sue,  for  in- 
stance,) who  excel  in  the  deliijeation  of  bad  characters,  but  fall 
miserably  oflf  in  attempting  to  ^escribe  good  ones ;  a  fact  which, 
whateyer  it  may  say^or  the  author,  says  marvellously  little  for  the 
man.  And  for  aught  we  know,  it  may  be  owing  entirely  to  the  dif- 
ferent characters  of  the  men,  that  the  Lucifer  of  Byron,  as  compared 
with  the  Satan  of  Milton,  is  by  so  much  the  '  better  devil.' 

In  conclusion,  it  is  but  justice  to  Milton  to  remember,  that  Satan 
was  drawn  before  Lucifer ;  and  that  in  forming  the  copy,  it  was  com- 
paratively easy  to  avoid  the  faults  visible  in  the  original.  Iota. 


PAIE       OK       HONNB.  TSs. 


BT    Tt    w.    PAsaow*. 


AT       THB       OF»]IA. 

To  hearfwe«t  mnao  whea  the  heait  blooolir 
li  a  md  plearare :  to  nirvey  the  crowd 
Of  brilliant  women,  but  behold  them  only 
Ai  one  in  moBing^  eyes  a  pamngr  cloud ; 
To  lilt  the  plandita,  oft-iecetved  and  loud. 
When  tboie  we  love  are  afaient  ftem  our  nde ; 
To  hear  Italian  ladies,  though  endowed 
With  every  charm  elaborate  art  may  boast, 
When  none  is  near  to  whom  we  can  confide 
Our  aeeret  Mnse  of  rapture,  ia  at  most 
A  weariBome  delight:  last  mght  I  spent 
In  Music's  dome ;  but  like  a  sullen  ghost,. 
A  marble  ear  to  the  dead  chorus  lent. 
Unmoved  by  all — show,  voice,  or  instrumcmt 


IN      THS       COUNTKT. 

In  grove  and  garden,  all  the  afternoon, 

With  no  companion,  save  my  thought  of  thee, 

I  walked,  and  mark'd  in*  every  shmb  and  tase, 

And  in  the  robin's  melancholy  tune. 

The  slender  promise  of  a  lingering  June 

Kept  back  by  sullen  vapors  from  9ie  sea : 

Then  to  my  heart  I  whispered:  <  Oh !  if  she 

Who  makes  my  sunshine  were  but  here,  how  soon 

Her  smile  would  send  new  life  to  these  wan  fliiwea! 

How  the  glad  pressure  of  her  foot  would  be 

Felt  1^  the  herbage ;  liow  her  look  of  glee 

Would  Inrighten  up  this  churlish  dime  of  ours. 

And  give  all  nature,  as  she  gives  to  me, 

More  joy  than  western  winds  or  summer  shoxren.' 
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Thx  W&itingi  or  Osotoa  WAiHmoroK ;  beinf  hb  CorrMpoodence,  Addreisag,  Memfe*,  ud 
other  Papers,  Offlcial  end  Private.  From  Oricioai  MaDuacripu :  with  a  Life  of  the  Aothor,  Notaa, 
lUustrationa,  etc.    By  Jaesb  Sparks.    NewOTork :  HARPSft  and  BaoTBxmt. 

Wb  have  already  mentioned  that  Mann.  Harper  and  Brothbrs  had  in  the  conne 
of  publication  a  new  and  beautiful  letane  of  this  immortal  work,  forming  twelre 
superb  octavo  volumes,  embellished  by  portraits,  maps,  etc.,  and  issued  at  less  than 
one-half  its  original  price.  We  again  counsel  our  readers  forthwith  to  seise  the 
chance  of  securing  so  rich  a  literary  treasure  to  grace  their  libraries,  now  that  the 
acquisition  can  be  made  at  so  slight  a  sacrifice.  Who  that  has  the  least  spark  of 
patriotism  would  refrain  from  so  desirable  a  possession  ?  The  extent  to  which  Wash- 
ington was  identified  with  the  country  is  unexampled  in  the  relations  of  indiyidual 
man  to  the  community.  During  the  whole  period  of  his  life  he  was  the  thinking 
part  of  the  nation.  He  was  its  mind ;  it  was  his  image  and  illustration.  This  ex- 
traordinary nature  of  WAsmNOTON's  capacities ;  this  impossibility  of  analyzing  and 
understanding  the  elements  and  methods  of  his  wisdom ;  have  led  some  persons  to 
doubt  whether,  intellectually,  he  was  of  great  superiority :  but  the  public,  the  com- 
munity, never  doubted  the  transcendent  eminence  of  his  abilities.  Neither  misfor- 
tune, nor  disappointment,  nor  accidents,  nor  delay,  nor  the  protracted  gloom  of  years, 
could  avail  to  disturb  the  public  trust  in  him.  It  was  apart  from  circumstance ;  it 
was  beside  the  action  of  caprice  ;  it  was  beyond  all  reasoning,  and  above  all  changeable 
feeling.  It  w^  founded  on  nothing  extraneous ;  not  upon  what  he  had  said  or  done, 
but  upon  what  he  was.  They  saw  something  in  the  man,  which  gave  them  aasa- 
rance  of  a  nature  and  destiny  of  the  highest  elevation ;  something  mexplicable,  but 
which  inspired  a  complete  satisfaction.  We  feel  that  this  reliance  was  wise  and 
right  It  is  agreed  that  the  war  of  American  independence  is  one  of  the  most  ex- 
alted and  honorable  and  difficult  achievements  related  in  history.  Its  form  was  con- 
tributed by  many,  but  its  grandeur  was  derived  from  Washington.  His  character 
and  dignity  gave  effect  to  the  irregular  and-  often  divergent  enthusiasm  of  others. 
His  energy  combined  the  parts ;  bis  intelligence  guided  the  whole ;  his  perseverance 
and  fortitude  and  resolution  were  the  inspiration  and  support  of  alL  In  looking  back 
over  that  period  his  presence  seems  to  fill  the  whole  scene  ;  his  influence  predomi- 
nates throughout ;  his  character  is  reflected  from  every  thing.  What  but  the  most 
eminent  qualities  of  mind  and  feeling ;  discretion  superhuman ;  readiness  of  mven- 
tion  and  dexterity  of  means  equal  to  the  most  desperate  afiain ;  endurance,  self- 
control,  regulated  ardor,  restrained  passion,  caution  mingled  with  boldness,  and  all  the 
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oontnrietiM  of  moral  ezcelleooe,  coold  have  expanded  the  life  of  an  individiial  into 
a  career  Boeh  aa  his?  If  we  compare  him  with  the  great  men  who  were  hie  eon* 
temporaiiee  thronghoot  the  nation,  in  an  age  of  extraordinary  pexeonagee ,  Wiaaiito* 
TON  was  miqueetionably  the  fint  man  of  the  time  in  ahility.  Review  the  correipon- 
dence  of  General  WAamiQToif ,  that  labliDie  monument  of  mtelligence  and  integrity ; 
acmtinize  the  public  history  and  the  public  men  of  that  era,  and  you  will  find  that 
in  all  the  wisdom  that  was  accomplished  or  was  assembled,  Washington  was  before 
every  man  in  his  suggestions  of  the  plan,  and  beyond  every  one  in  the  extent  to 
which  he  contributed  to  its  adoption. 


BxvroBT  or  tbb  Conqvcst  or  Pxxu,  with  «  Praliminaiy  Vtow  of  the  CiviliMtlon  of  the  laen. 
By  William  H.  PBaBCorr.    In  two  volumaa.    New-Tork :  Habpsb  and  Bkothxri. 

Tbb  English  have  had  but  three  great  historical  writers,  Gibbon,  Humb,  and  Rob- 
sKTeoN,  who  were  contem^raries ;  and  the  French  had  none  until  within  the  last 
century,  when  their  new  school  arose  under  the  lead  of  Voltaire.  History  is  the 
noblest  domain  of  literary  art,  and  the  one  in  which  the  fint  order  of  excellence  la 
most  rarely  attained.  Such  writers  as  Prescott,  Irving  and  Bancroft  could  scarcely 
have  been  expected  in  the  fint  age  of  a  nation,  and  that  they  have  arisen  in  oimi, 
wamnts  the  most  sanguine  hopes  of  our  intellectual  advancement  "Hie  merits  of 
these  writers  are  recognized  throughout  the  world.  Tliey  are  all  of  the  first  rank  for 
research,  abilities,  and  artistic  execution  ;  and  among  them  Prbsoott  is  confessedly 
preeminent.  Since  the  appearance  of  his  admirable  book  on  the  conquest  of  Mexico, 
he  has  been  elected  a  Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute  of  France  and  of  the 
Royal  Academy  of  History  at  Madrid,  and  the  most  celebrated  scholars  of  all  na- 
tions have  been  liberal  in  their  praises  of  his  learning,  genias  and  integrity.  He  now 
occupiee  a  place  on  the  highest  seat  in  the  temple  of  literary  fame  which  is  reached 
by  the  living. 

*  The  Conquest  of  Peru'  is  one  of  the  most  romantic  episodes  in  the  history  of  the 
world.  like  the  conqaest  of  Mexico,  it  opened  to  the  eyes  of  Europeans  a  world  of 
strange  and  peculiar  beauty.  The  stories  of  the  country's  splendor,  its  arts,  manners 
and  institutions,  seemed  more  like  Arcadian  or  Utopian  dreams  than  narrations  of 
fact  Deep  as  were  the  Incas  in  spiritual  darkness,  destitute  of  a  divine  revelation, 
ignorant  of  the  cumulative  discoveries  of  the  Egyptians,  Greeks  and  Romans,  the 
reader  who  follows  the  conqueror  Pisano  and  his  bands  of  churchmen  through  the 
pages  of  Mr.  Prkscott  will  hardly  fail  to  regard  them  as  superior  in  civilization  and 
moral  elevation  to  their  invaders,  or  to  contemplate  the  inroad  of  the  Spaniards  into 
their  beautiful  country  with  such  emotions  as  are  awakened  by  the  stories  of  the  in- 
ennions  of  the  Goths  into  ancient  Italy.  If  we  read  Mr.  Pre8Cott*8  book  upon  the 
civilization  of  the  Incas  as  the  production  of  an  imaginative  and  speculative  philoso- 
pher, it  would  be  to  us  not  less  attractive  than  the  master-pieces  of  Browne  and 
SmNBT.  Persuaded  of  its  perfect  truth,  it  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  chapters  in 
history  or  ethnology.  The  account  of  the  war,  with  all  the  atrocities  which  accom- 
panied and  succeeded  it^  is  admirable  for  its  graphic  power  and  just  proportion :  it  is 
as  engaging  as  such  a  work  can  be  ;  and  while  free  from  the  wrangling  didacticism 
of  most  historians,  it  is  so  written  as  to  leave  on  the  mind  an  enduring  impression  of 
the  great  moral  lessons  such  incidents  should  teach. 
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Of  Cbe  typogimph3r,«te.,  of  these  ToIamM,  it  m  proper  to  make  m  lew  ebnrratioiH* 
Tin  peper  is  equal  to  that  need  in  the  nnat  eiimptaoai  pfl-booki  ef  the  Emopeaa 
pnhiiriwri,  aad  the  type  ie  large,  clear  and  beautiftiUy  finishMl.  They  are  higUy 
eveditabie  to  the  great  hooee  from  which  we  recaiTe  them,  aad  ahow  that  they  an 
rewly  to  clothe  in  fitting  dreoe  wwfa  of  the  fiiat  aider  of  nMcit 


RKXiimcBNon  or  Samubl  Tatlok  CoLSftnMS  and  EoeaaT  Sooraat.   By  Joeam  GevfiLB. 
In  O06  Tolume.    pp.378.    New-York:  Wilct  and  Putnam. 

We  take  this  to  be  a  book  proceeding  from  the  eenUe  pen  of  a  man  *  honest  aa  the 
■kin  between  his  brows ;'  a  ■  good  man,  who  would  be  talking.'  But  truth  to  say,  he 
has  certamly  made  up  a  yery  interesting  yohime,  consisHng  mainly  of  letteie,  written 
to  him  in  the  confidence  of  friendship  by  men  of  great  intellect,  who  have  left  perma- 
■eat  foot*prints  on  the  sanda  of  time.  We  are  sorry  to  say,  that  he  shows  CoLsainos 
ta  have  been  a  hoirible  Tiotim  to  intemperance  and  opiom.  On  this  point,  the  testi- 
meny  is  but  too  ahundaat  The  ohUgation  to  make  public  the  acknowledgment  of 
these  facts  by  CoLaaiDos  hioaself,  BIr.  CoTn.B  says,  was  imperatiye.  '  Concealment 
woold  have  been  injustice  to  the  livmg  and  treachery  to  the  dead  ;*  for  the  letten 
were  dictated  by  the  solenm  voice  of  conscience,  reproving  the  writer  fat  the  sins  he 
had  ocBBmitted  against  himself,  his  children  and  his  Goo.   The  following  is  aa  extract : 

*CoHCsnnB  »  poor  miaerablo  wreteh.  who  for  many  yoan  hai  beea  attempting  to  bent  off  pain  1^ 
n  CDnataot  lecniinneo  lo  the  vice  that  reprodnoea  it  I  ConeeiTe  a  apirit  in  lieU,  employed  in  traciaf 
out  tot  othan  the  road  to  that  heaven  from  whieh  hit  crimes  exclude  him!  In  short,  conceive  what- 
ever ia  most  wretched,  helpless  and  hopelesa,  and  yon  will  form  aa  tolerable  a  notien  of  my  atato  as 
it  is  poeaible  for  a  good  man  to  have. 

*  I  used  to  think  the  text  in  Br.  JAna.  that  *  he  who  offended  In  one  point,  offends  in  nit,'  very 
hnnh :  but  now  I  feel  the  awful,  the  tremendous  truth  of  it.  In  the  one  crime  of  onuii,  what  erioM 
have  1  not  made  myself  guilty  oft  Ingratitude  to  my  Maxkb  !  and  to  my  benefactors— injustice ! 
mtd  mmauOmrml  enuUif  to  my  p9or  dHUren.'— aolf-oontempt  for  my  rapeatod  promiae-- nay»loe 
oftoB,  actual  falaehood  I' 

Mr.  CouaiDGK,  in  the  same  letter,  earnestly  entreats  that  his  wretchedness  and  its 
goSlty  caase  might  be  made  poblio,  that  good  might  accrue  from  his  direful  example. 


BsTBNTBXN  HuNDaxD  AND  BavxNTT-nx,  oa  THB  Wak  of  Indbpbndxnck  :  a  complete  Hbtory 
of  the  Anglo- Americana.   In  one  volume,    pp.510.   New>York:  Edwabd  Wax»kbb,  Faltoo<«tre«t. 

Thi  enterprising  and  patriotic-spirited  publisher  of  this  exceedingly  beautiftal 
volume  will  surely  find  that  he  has  not  misjudged,  in  believing  that  <  a  book  in  one 
volume,  well  written,  and  embracing  a  faithful  chronicle  of  eyents  which  accom- 
plished the  laying  of  the  foundation-stone  of  this  great  republic,  would  be  inyaluable 
to  the  present  and  future  generations.'  He  has  certainly  spared  no  expense  in  the 
preparation  of  the  woriL.  AQ  the  engrayings  were  expresely  made  for  it ;  and  we 
would  myite  particular  attention  to  the  appendix,  which  contains  documents  and  in- 
formation that  the  present  generation  are  but  slightly  familiar  with  ;  while  the  work, 
in  its  general  mechanical  appearance,  will  be  found  well  worthy  the  patronage  of 
the  American  people.  The  yolume  begins  with  the  period  of  the  union  of  the  colo- 
nies against  the  French,  and  ends  with  the  inauguration  of  Washinoton.  Its  nu- 
merous engravings,  by  Mr.  Benson  J.  Losbino,  reflect  great  credit  upon  the  dcill  and 
care  of  that  capable  artist ;  as  does  the  entire  work,  indeed,  alike  upon  editor,  pub- 
lisher, illustrator  and  binder.    Its  extensive  sale  must  soon  become  a  *  fixed  fact' 
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Dbath  op  Mr.  O'Gomnell  at  Genoa. —  We  derive  the  following  account  of  the 
death  of  Mr.  0'Connei.l  at  Grenoa,  and  his  funeral  obsequies  in  the  Church  Delia 
Vigae,  at  that  capital,  from  a  letter  of  our  correspondent,  C  Edwards  Lestbe, 
United  States  Consul,  addressed  to  the  Editor  on  the  twenty-sixth  of  May :  *  On 
the  evening  of  the  sixth  of  the  present  month/  writes  Mr.  Lestee,  '  the  Irish  orator 
landed  at  Genoa,  to  pass  a  day  on  his  way  to  Rome.  At  any  period  he  would  have 
been  received  in  Italy  with  every  demonstration  of  respect,  for  he  is  here  regarded 
as  the  protector  and  advocate  of  eight  millions  of  oppressed  Catholics,  in  a  distant 
and  beantiful  island,  which  has  been  sanctified  by  the  faith  and  made  dear  by  the 
■afferings,  the  poetry  and  the  wit  of  its  people.  But  at  the  present  time  an  unusual 
number  of  circumstances  would  have  conspired  to  give  to  his  journey  through  Italy 
the  appearance  of  a  triumphal  progress.  During  the  last  six  months  the  journals  of 
Italy  have  been  filled  with  the  si^erings  of  Ireland ;  and  when  the  name  of  that 
devoted  country  is  heard  by  an  Italian,  he  lifts  his  eyes  to  Heaven  and  thanks  his 
patron  saint  that  he  was  not  born  under  British  sway.  To  be  a  British  subject  was 
ooce,  in  their  estimation,  to  be  bom  to  rule,  to  conquer,  and  to  be  free  ;  now,  to  be 
a  Briton  is  to  die  by  the  lingering  tortures  of  famine.  Sad  indeed  must  be  the  state 
of  Ireland,  when  an  Italian  thanks  God,  or  even  a  saint,  that  he  is  not  bom  there. 
Bsside,  O'Conneix  was  dying  on  the  eve  of  a  great  day  for  Italy  and  for  the  Irish 
people.  While  his  soul  was  passing  to  the  future  state,  the  bells  of  all  the  churches 
of  Italy  were  ringing  their  holy  chimes  to  call  the  pious  and  the  humane  to  their 
altars,  at  the  command  of  Pius  IX.,  to  ofier  their  prayers  and  their  alms  for  the  re- 
lief of  that  distant,  sofibring  people.  In  Genoa,  at  least,  it  was  known  that  the 
great  Catholic  Liberator  was  dying ;  and  when  the  population  of  the  city  streamed 
op  in  dense  masses  to  the  churches,  in  obedience  to  the  command  of  the  Pontiff  of 
Borne,  they  seemed  like  solemn  processions  for  the  souls  of  the  departed. 

*  (yCoNNBix's  health  felt  the  first  shock  one  year  ago.  (I  receive  all  my  informa- 
tion from  his  youngest  eon,  who  was  with  his  father  on  his  journey,  and  dosed  his 
eyes  when  he  was  dead.)  In  the  eariy  part  of  winter  he  began  to  fail  so  rapidly, 
that  his  friends  were  alarmed,  and  they  prevailed  on  him  to  visit  Italy ;  believing 
that  in  a  serener  climate  he  would  again  recover  in  some  measure  his  former  vigor. 
Attended  by  his  youngest  eon,  his  family  physician,  an  Irish  bishop,  and  his  most  con- 
fidential servants,  he  set  out  for  Italy.  But  the  journey  was  deferred  too  long.  He 
was  taken  down  in  Lyons,  and  it  was  feared  he  would  not  be  able  again  to  leave  hid 
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bed.  Bat  through  the  aid  of  a  skilful  French  surgeon,  he  reeofvered  partially,  aflOT 
a  long  illness.  It  was  now  thought  best  for  him  to  return  to  Ireland ;  bat  he  had 
set  his  face  toward  the  south,  and  he  said  he  wished  to  see  Rome ;  and  if  he  miMt 
die  away  from  home,  to  die  in  the  capital  of  Christendom,  where  the  great  and  good 
Pros  IX.  had  renewed  the  mild  pure  sway  of  the  early  sueeesson  of  the  Apostles. 
He  came  on  to  Marseilles,  and  embarked  on  a  steamer  for  Genoa.  His  son  thought 
him  again  too  feeble  to  risk  the  fatigues  of  the  voyage ;  but  O'Conmkll  hoped  mi 
least  to  be  able  to  see  the  dome  of  St.  Petir,  and  he  would  go  on.  There  is  i 
thing  touching  and  almost  sublime  in  this  same  desire,  which  so  many  great  ] 
have  expressed  when  they  felt  themselves  dying.  In  those  last  days  of  life,  when 
every  thing  else  external  grows  dim,  how  often  has  the  wish  arisen  to  die  in  sight  of 
that  gorgeous  temple,  which  fancy  brought  so  near  to  the  soul !  With  O'ComtBLL* 
who  felt  that  life  was  coming  to  a  hurried  closoi  it  was  a  natural  feeling.  He  knew 
that  he  could  not  live  to  reach  Ireland  again  ;  and  when  the  scenes  of  this  life  began 
to  fade  fh>m  his  vision,  his  heart  turned  toward  the  Eternal  City,  which,  to  the  true 
Catholic  O'CoNNEXx  was,  after  the  Hill  of  Calvary,  the  most  holy  spot  on  earth. 

*  He  was  rapidly  failing  when  the  steamer  arrived  at  Grenoa.  It  was  neeesaary 
for  htm  to  get  repose,  and  he  was  taken  to  the  Hotel  Feder,  which  stands  near  the 
water.  It  was  known  that  he  was  coming,  and  an  immense  crowd  gathered  to  wel- 
oome  him  with  acclamations.  But  when  they  caught  a  sight  of  his  pale  cheek,  as 
he  was  borne  along  in  the  arms  of  his  attendants,  the  crowd  received  him  in  reopeetfld 
silence,  and  every  head  was  uncovered.  He  passed  a  comfortable  night  at  the  hotel : 
the  veseel  waited  to  take  him  on  to  Rome,  and  it  was  his  intention  to  go.  I  had  hid 
the  fortune  to  knowO'CoNNiix  many  years  before  ;  I  had  been  honored  by  his  hospi- 
tality and  kindness,  and  I  ventured  to  call  at  his  hotel,  but  with  little  expectation  of 
seeing  him.  I  sent  up  my  card  and  inquired  after  his  health.  He  sent  back  a  meo- 
■age  that  he  would  be  glad  to  see  me  in  a  few  moments.  He  entered  the  room  nilD 
which  I  had  been  shown,  dressed  for  going  on  board  the  steamer.  He  was  leasing 
infirmly  on  the  top  of  a  large  cane :  his  step  was  feeble,  and  his  form  was  wasted 
away.  Familiar  as  his  countenance  had  once  been  to  me,  I  ooaM  recognise  nothing 
but  the  eye  of  the  man  I  had  seen  before.  But  he  stiif  stood  erect  He  extended  to 
me  his  emaciated  hand  for  a  moment,  and  said  a  few  kind  words.  I  left  the  room 
with  a  sad  feeling,  which  I  can  hardly  describe.  I  saw  the  lines  of  death  doaily 
written  on  his  face.  It  was  evident  that  his  body  was  dead ;  bat  his  indooutablo 
spirit  still  held  a  feeble  sway  over  the  lifeless  form  it  had  ruled  so  long.  As  I  joined 
the  friend  I  had  left  in  the  hall  below,  I  told  him, '  0*Connill  never  wiU  see  Romou' 
In  an  hour  or  two  he  began  to  fUl  rapidly ;  but  every  thing  was  prepared  for  goiiif 
on :  the  steamer  was  waiting;  it  was  still  hoped  he  would  revive.  But  he  had  ral- 
lied for  the  last  time.  For  more  than  seventy  years  his  heroic  spirit  had  never  yieMod ; 
but  the  time  had  at  last  come  for  body  and  spirit  to  give  way.  He  laid  himself  down 
on  his  bed,  saying : 

' '  Well,  it  is  GoD*s  will  I  shall  never  see  Rome !  I  thought  I  should  Kvo  to  get 
there.   I  am  disappointed ;  but  I  feel  ready  to  dae.    It  is  all  right.' 

*  At  ten  o'clock  that  night  the  steamer  which  had  hoped  for  the  honor  of  ear- 
rying  the  great  Irishman  to  Rome,  was  told  he  eonld  not  go,  and  she  went  on  her 
way.  In  a  day  or  two  it  became  certain  that  his  life  was  drawing  rapidly  to  an  end. 
He  seemed  (so  his  physician  toM  me)  to  have  snfibred  ftom  no  particnlar  form  of  dis- 
ease :  it  was  a  gradual  sinking  —  a  slow  givmg  away  of  strength.    CoBseqnoBtly  ho 
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I  TMy  fitUe  pain ;  wbUe  hii  coDBeionsneai,  and  even  tiM  brilliancy  of  his  intelleot, 
I  vndimmed  to  the  very  laat  momoBt  He  coBTened  with  perfect  calmneM 
abool  aH  the  meraben  of  hia  abaent  family ;  hia  ehildren,  hia  grand-ehildren,  and 
hm  fineada ;  aboot  anflforing  Iralaad,  and  the  lifo  to  come.  He  not  only  exprened  hia 
lolleat  eooviotton  of  the  trath  of  the  Chriatian  religion>  but  conTeraed  with  Inminona 
and  ebeetfiil  aeranity  of  the  principle!  of  Chriatianity,  and  often  lepeated,  in  a  variety 
of  fanm,  hia  nnahaken  confidence  of  aalTation  thioagh  the  merits  of  CnniiT.  He 
waa  deeply  aflbcted  in  thinking  and  speaking  of  the  call  of  the  Pontiff  on  all  the 
Catboliea  of  the  Chriatian  worid  to  present  their  prayers  and  ofibrings  up  for  Ireland 
daring  this  period  of  her  calamity  ;  and  the  fact  that  this  noble  call  had  gone  forth 
from  Pnm  DL,  waa  one  of  the  reasons  why  he  had  felt  ao  earnest  a  desire  to  die  ia 


'  He  waa  constantly  attended  by  hia  two  physicians,  the  vicar  of  the  ohnrch  of 
the  pariabyand  his  own  bishop.  No  office  that  medical  skill  could  suggest,  nor  conso- 
lation that  religion  coold  lend,  was  wanting  to  the  dying  man.  He  lingered  till  the 
Bifht  of  the  fifteenth,  when  he  seemed  to  be  rapidly  sinking.  The  last  offices  of  the 
Chnzch  were  then  administered.  While  the  prayers  were  being  read,  he  oleariy  nt- 
tarad  the  responses ;  and  aa  these  solemn  rites  ended,  he  dosed  his  eyes  serenely 
with  a  half  amile.  Those  who  stood  by  bis  bed,  and  were  gazing  on  his  coantenanoe, 
did  not  know  that  he  waa  dead  till  the  surgeon  announced  it.  And  just  at  that  mo- 
■aat*  from  more  than  an  hundred  thousand  domes  and  spires,  were  ringing  the  solenm 
dumm  in  anawer  to  the  summons  of  Pxvs  IX.,  and  from  unnumbered  altars  was 
going  np  to  Heaven  a  vast  cloud  of  incense  for  the  afflicted  and  stricken  country  of 
that  havoie  spirit  which  was  passing  away. 

'  Hia  body  was  at  onoe  embalmed,  and  laid  in  the  magnificent  church  Delle  Vigna, 
when  praparatioBa  were  made  for  celebrating  his  last  funeral  obsequies.  The  invi* 
tationa  iasned  were  limited  to  foreign  consuls,  for  whom  seats  were  prepared  in  aa 
ana  around  the  coffin.  The  British  Consul  had  refused  to  ofier  his  services  on  this 
saoaaiop,  or  even  his  attentions  to  O'Connsix,  while  he  was  dying  in  a  strange  land ; 
although  such  proffius  came  in  from  aeveral  royal  princes  and  men  of  the  greataat 
datinetioB  then  in  Grenoa.  It  was  oonsequently  my  good  fertune  to  occupy  the  post 
he  waa  expected  to  do,  and  I  was  proud  of  the  honor  of  showing,  as  far  as  this  act 
oanld  do,  the  respect  of  my  nation  for  the  illustrious  man.  All  Europe,  however, 
(aaoept  England,)  and  indeed  I  may  say,  the  world,  was  represented  at  that  funeral, 
fix  I  believe  every  other  foreign  consul  was  there.  The  coffin  was  raised  on  a  plat- 
tern  fifteen  feet  high,  thirty  feet  in  front  of  the  main  altar.  It  was  covered  with  a 
vast  pall  of  black  velvet,  to  which  was  attached  a  large  cross  of  crimson,  embroi- 
darad  m  gold.  Around  this  pile  were  gleaming  forty  massive  wax  tapers.  Forty  other 
tapes  wem  burning  on  the  main  altar,  and  the  twelve  altars  of  the  twelve  chapels 
af  tha  church  were  also  illuminated.  The  church  was  dressed  in  mourning,  and  the 
asals  of  the  altar  around  the  coffin  were  spread  with  velvet  and  damask,  embroi* 
dsced  in  fine  gold.  The  vast  edifice  was  crowded  by  a  silent  and  solemn  multitude. 
The  bell  struck  the  meridian,  (the  twentieth  of  May,)  and  the  obsequies  began  with 
tha  iiitioduetion,on  the  oigan,  of  that  sublime  service  with  which  the  imposing  cere- 
BMniea  of  the  Catholic  Church  dismiss  the  souls  of  believera  to  the  eternal  world. 
Hia  altar  was  surrounded  with  a  numerous  company  of  priests  and  prelates,  adorned 
in  their  lichest  robea.  Forty  singers,  attached  to  the  church,  wero  also  ranged  round 
the  altar,  and  behind  it  atood  some  of  the  best  vocal  and  instrumental  musieiaiM  in 
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Italy.  The  Mft  deep  notee  of  the  organ  rolled  down  the  pillared  aUee,  and  broke 
in  eolemn  reveiberations  among^  the  lofty  freeooed  arehee,  touched  by  the  hands  of 
a  maeter.  Aa  the  different  parte  came  in>  the  baai,  the  tenor  and  the  eoprano,  the 
effect  waa  electneal ;  bnt  when  at  last  the  ehoms  commenoed,  with  every  Wee  in 
that  great  company  of  singen,  and  the  heavy  baM  of  the  organ  blended  the  aonndi 
together,  even  the  congregation,  accuetomed  as  they  were  to  such  eceneefSW^led  the 
familiar  etraioa  ;  and  it  hardly  required  the  aid  of  fancy  to  imagine  that  the  death 
anthem  must  have  awoke  the  eonl  of  the  mighty  deeper. 

*  The  lervice  lasted  about  an  hour.  No  euloginm  was  pronounced  on  the  Great 
Ldeeatoe,  and  none  was  needed.  For  half  a  century  he  had  himself  been  uttering 
words  of  fire.  He  had  mingled  in  the  strife  of  all  the  elements  of  a  nation's  life  and 
progress ;  he  had  been  the  soul  of  all  her  struggles  for  freedom;  above  all,  of  her 
^ragglM  for  the  holy  rights  of  conscience.  And  now,  when  the  champion  of  *  free- 
dom to  wonhip  God*  had  finished  his  labors,  he  was  borne  to  one  of  the  most  gor- 
geous temples  of  the  church  he  had  battled  for,  in  the  land  where  her  proudest 
trophies  are  gathered,  to  receive  all  the  magnificence  of  her  divine  honors  He  had 
during  a  long  life  warred  for  that  church,  in  a  distant  island  $  for  a  suffering  and  a 
poor  people,  against  haughty  and  oppressive  foes  and  prelates,  who  scorned  his  faith 
and  derided  his  religion  ;  undismayed  by  numbers,  unintimidated  by  power,  with  his 
heart  beating  for  liberty  and  his  country,  and  his  eye  turned  toward  the  dim,  distant 
dome  of  St.  Pktkr.  Does  it  seem  strange,  then,  that  while  the  sleeper  lay  then  in 
the  midst  of  this  scene  of  triumph,  and  the  glorious  strains  of  his  death-anthem,  sung 
by  the  prelates  of  that  mighty  Rome  who  had  watched  his  heroic  straggles  Irom  her 
golden  sea,  were  rolling  through  the  arches  above  him,  that  this  triumphant  paan 
should  have  stirred  the  dust  of  the  sleeper  ?  Could  O'Connsll  himself  have  east 
his  eye  down  into  futurity,  from  the  other  end  of  the  vista  of  life,  would  even  ki» 
ambition  have  demanded  a  prouder  triumph  7  • 

'  Such  were  the  honors  offered  to  the  dust  of  O^ComciLL ;  suoh  the  tribute  wfaSch 
a  distant  but  generous  nation  rendered  to  greatness  and  to  truth.  The  vast  crowd 
which  had  choked  the  piazxa  before  the  church,  and  every  avenue  leading  to  it, 
slowly  dispersed.  For  many  hours  they  stood  gaxing  silently  and  solemnly  upon  the 
gorgeous  pile  which  contained  his  coffin.  As  the  shadows  of  evening  gathered  aronnd 
the  city,  and  wrapped  the  temple  in  darkness  and  silence,  save  that  far  up  the  aUe 
the  great  lamp  that  is  forever  kept  burning  before  the  image  of  the  Viaom  sent  its 
tiny  star*light  through  the  gloom,  a  company  of  priests  bore  the  coffin  into  a  private 
chapel ;  and  there  the  great  Agitator  rests  quietly  after  his  labors.  On  the  return 
of  his  son  from  Rome,  he  will  proceed  by  sea  to  England  with  the  ashes  of  his  father, 
and  commit  them  to  the  keeping  of  his  expecting,  weeping  and  grateful  countrjrmen.' 

<  Men,'  adds  our  correspondent,  *  will  differ  widely  in  regard  to  the  character  and 
virtues  of  O'Conheix  ;  but  little  is  hazarded  in  saying,  that  there  has  been  no  man 
in  Europe,  since  the  time  of  Napolbon,  who  has  held  so  direct  and  mighty  a  sway 
over  the  minds  of  so  many  men.'  This  may  be,  and  doubtless  is,  true ;  but  is  it  not 
also  true,  that  having  accomplished  the  great  measure  of  Catholic  Emancipation, 
Mr.  O'Conhkll's  public  efforts,  so  far  as  any  thing  specific  or  tangible  may  be  pre- 
dicated of  them,  ceased  altogether  to  be  efiective  ?  The  good  he  was  to  achieve  for 
Ireland  seemed  farther  to  recede  as  his  promises  were  renewed  and  strengthened ; 
and  all  his  <  monster-meetings,'  whioh  shook  Ireland  and  England  to  their  oeiitiea» 
were  bnt  sound  and  fury,  signifying  and  resulting  in^^natking. 
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*  PuffkrHopsinb*  and  Intsenational  CoPT-RiaRT. — We  are  obliged  to  <  The  Age* 
WMkly  jounial  for  its  capital  ezpoaiiion  of  the  literary  merits  and  responnlMlity  of 
the  author  of  <  Puffer  Hopkins*  and  other  '  writings,' '  varions*  in  kind  but  one  in 
quality,  which  have  been  printed,  though  scarcely  published,  by  sundry  once-entrap- 
ped book-sellers  hereabout ;  and  especially  for  its  correction  of  an  insinuated  falsehood 
m  a  letter  from  *  Puffer*  to  '  Douglas  JerroleTg  Newspaper,*  touching  the  courw  of 
this  Magazine  in  relation  to  the  international  copy-right  question  ;  a  letter  in  which 
*  HoFKiHB*  informs  the  acute  editor,  upon  whom  he  has  stolen  a  march>  that  *  ke 
almost  succeeded  in  getting  an  international  copy-right  law  tacked  on  to  the  Oregon 
treaty ;  that  ke  has  corresponded  with  Mr.  Buchanan  upon  the  subject ;  and  in  short, 
almost  promises  that  Ae,  the  identical  *  Hopkins,'  will  yet  get  the  matter  arranged 
satisfactorily.    The  unsophisticated  readera  of  Jsrrold'b  paper  will  take  him  for  a 
senator  of  the  United  States  at  least,  perhaps  Mr.  Wcbster  in  disguise  V    *  The  Ag^ 
certainly  does  this  Magazine  no  more  than  justice,  and  adds  nothing  but  the  truth, 
when  it  says :  *  It  is  needless  to  inform  people  in  this  country  that  the  cause  of  inter- 
national  copy-right  has  never  had  a  more  consistent  friend  than  the  Knickerbookbe  ; 
but  it  may  be  as  well  to  tell  Douglas  Jbeeolo,  that  the  '  innumerable  slandeis  all 
over  the  United  States  against  Hofeins,'  of  which  he  complains,  are  either  sneen 
at  his  pretentious  imbecility  in  literary  matten,  or  reviews  of  the  drivelling  mimicry 
which  he  calls  '  original  writing.'    A  man  who  can  excite  neither  envy  nor  admira- 
tion is  pretty  secure  against  slander.'    The  Kniceeebocker  was  the  very  earliest 
advocate  of  copy-right  in  the  United  States :  it  has  enlisted  in  its  support  some  of  the 
meat  eminent  statesmen  in  the  Republic ;  and,  to  say  nothing  of  its  Editor's  effi>rts, 
those  who  have  written  upon  the  subject  in  its  pages,  have  been  men  whose  roputft- 
tion  and  talents  entitled  them  to  public  respect ;  such  writen  as  WAsmNOTON  Ievino, 
Sandeeson,  author  of  'The  American  in  Paris,*  Hon.  James  K.  Paulding,  the  late 
Willis  Gatlord  Clark,  Hon.  R.  H.  Wilds,  and  other  gentlemen  of  kindred  ability. 
AH  this  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  mention  to  any  general  reader  in  America ;  while 
the  fact  has  recently  been  made  sufficiently  apparent,  as  we  understand,  from  a  source 
authentic  alike  at  home  and  abroad,  in  the  proper  quarter  on  the  other  side  of  the 
water.    The  advocacy  by  *  Puffer  Hopkins'  of  an  intemationid  copy-right  law,  on 
the  ground  that  it  was  a  necessary  measure  to  protect  such  '  various  writings'  as  his 
own — writings  which,  when  printed,  inevitably  drop  dead-born  from  the  prsss,  and 
from  the  promieed  publication  of  some  of  which,  American  publishers  have  found  it 
quite  impossible  to  buy  themselves  off,  even  by  the  proffered  payment  of  much  cash 
in  hand  to  the  '  author' — aueh  advocacy,  we  say,  has  been  instrumental  in  producing 
a  temporary  indifference  to  the  subject,  on  the  part  of  several  of  the  earliest  and 
most  influential  friends  of  the  international  copy-righi  measure ;  yet  in  despite  of  this, 
we  predict  that  the  period  will  soon  arrive,  when  an  international  copy-right  law  will 
secure  to  the  writers,  in  both  countries,  of  <  books  which  are  books,'  a  remuneration 
commensurate  with  their  deserts  and  the  demand  for  their  literary  labors.    But  this 
event  cannot  help  such  writers  as  Mr.  Mathews.    '  Publishers  and  editors  on  this 
side  the  Atlantic,*  it  is  well  remarked  by '  The  Age/  *  have  been  taught  by  bitter  ex- 
perience to  eschew  all  connection  with  the  fatal  Puffee.'    The  faithful  portrait 
which  ensues,  of  that  dreadful  humbug,  (the  word  is  not  delicate,  but  that  it  is  moat 
appropriate, '  nobody  can  deny,')  is  drawn  by  one  who  is  as  well  acquainted  with  Jse- 
EOLD  as  he  certainly  is  with  the  literary  merits  and  standing  of  *  PumE  Hopkinb:^ 
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*  Ambitioh  may  be,  at  th«  poet  aajri,  '  the  last  ioflmitj  of  noble  miada/  bot  it  ia  alao  ftoq— »Uy 

tbe  Jlrtt  and  everlamiog  infirmity  of  imbecility.  What  ridiculoua  deiiraa  doea  ambitMm  croauia 
feeble  minda!  We  know  a  man  who  aapirea  to  become  famoua  for  wearinf  tohhwhle  boots ;  w 
know  another,  who  seeks  to  {{ain  renown  by  slovenlineaa ;  one  who  aipirea  to  celebrity  by  avrpaee- 
ing  hia  fellows  in  tbe  gont ;  one  or  two  who  fritter  away  the  energiee  of  their  immmtal  soole  in  eirt- 
tivating  whiskers ;  and  one,  (only  one,}  who  courts  notoriety  by  committiog  abenrdities,  haa  an  Hi- 
sane  paiision  for  being  lampooned,  and  apparently  longs  for  a  martyrdom  of  squiba  and  aneera.  If 
we  regard  the  author  of  *  Pt^far  Hopkuu'  aa  the  victim  of  some '  jaek-o*-lantern'  deetiay,  that  co»> 
tinualiy  misleads  him.  we  shail  feel  more  pity  for  his  cruel  and  ridicnioua  doom  than  diagoat  at  Us 
ioeviuble  folliea.  What  but  the  atern  compulsion  of  a  releatleaa  fate  eoald  prompt thia  goatloBMa^ 
insane  peneverence  in  a»piriug  to  be  recognized  aa  a  literanr  nan,  for  iuatancet— or  urfs  bia  Vb 
tax  his  sapless  mind  with  the  arduous  duties  of  wet-nurse  to  that  sturdy  bantling,  the  National  Lite- 
rature f  True,  *  lioPKlNS/  inspired  by  the  demon  of  small  envy,  who  teaehea  him  to  eall  peflniH 
feebleness  *  patrioli»m,'  and  dignify  his  weak  spleen  as  '  nationality,*  has  enriched  the  national  lito> 
ruure  with  some  alobbery  imitations  of  Dickcns  ;  he  alao  wrote  an  addreat  to  Congreaa,  an  noiqiie 
apecimen  of  tbe  squalid  in  compoaition.  in  which  gaping  ranity  ia  masked  aa  qnaintnesa,  till  it  es- 
cited  the  scorn  of  the  nation,  and  has  made  tbe  name  of  its  author  a  by-word  for  ridieulcL*  We  be- 
laere,  too.  that  he  haa  dabbled  in  every  thing,  from  a  iarce  to  an  epic,  desperaCaly  aeekiny  (mmi 
always  reccivinier)  critical  damnation,  in  all  its  varieties.  But  all  has  not  made  him  acknowTedfad 
aa  a  literary  man ;  on  the  contrai^,  he  ia  the  dread  of  pubtiabervt  the  horror  of  editora,  and  the  t»> 
booed  of  all  good  fellows.  Neither  is  be,  an  we  have  beard  him  called, '  a  nan  of  one  idea;'  ha  kaa 
not  oae  idea ;  he  is  the  victim  of  a  petty  delusion,  the  slave  of  a  queruloua  antipathy.' 

Since  the  foregoing  was  placed  in  type,  tbe  *  NeW'-Ywk  Evening  Mirrm^  daily 
journal  publishes  tbe  letter  above  alladed  to,  and  adds : 

*  Tbis  lactar  was  not  writUa  by  any  Htarary  nao  on  thia  alda  of  the  Atlantic  who  bas  any  ebarae- 
ter  to  lose ;  for  surely  no  person  would  be  guilty  of  makiitf  such  groea  mis-statemeati  who  pat  aay 
value  whatever  upon  hia  repnution  as  a  writer  or  a  man  of  honor.  The  letter  is  a  tisane  of  fhba- 
hoods.  We  will  let  all  the  rigmarole  pass  about  Mr.  BucMait am  aad  the  Oregon  treaty,  naraly  ■a»> 
tioninr  that  the  sole  power  to  pass  an  international  copy-right  law  rests  with  the  Congreaa  and  the 
Preaident  of  the  United  Staiea,  and  that  Mr.  Folk  and  Mr.  Buchanan  could  no  more  *adjoBf  Ika 
matter  by  n^otiation  than  they  could  make  a  tariff  to  suit  themaelvee.  There  la  hardlv  a  iiiaraiy 
man  in  tbe  Union,  nor  a  reapecUble  periodical,  that  haa  not  advocated  aa  internationaJ  copv-rifht 
law  ^  aad  for  the  writer  of  thia  letter  to  attempt  to  repreeeat  hiasaelf  aa  a  perseeatad  iadivtdaal  oa 
account  of  his  advocacy  of  the  cause,  is  the  most  monstrous  absurdity  that  could  be  conceived.  Bat 
the  whole  motive  of  the  letter  leaks  out  at  last  in  the  ridicnioua  accaaatloa  made  against  the  edUar 
of  the  Knickcrbocur  Magazine.  Now  it  ia  proper  that  Douolas  JaaaoLD  should  be  lold  be  has 
been  made  a  eat*^aw  by  his  New-York  oorreapondenc,  who  haa  used  him  to  scratch  the  fbce  of  aa 
innocent  party.  The  aimple  truth  is,  that  the  luacKBBBocKxa  haa  beea  the  meat  iade&ligable  aad 
consistent  advocate  of  international  copy-right  in  the  country.  Tbe  Eorroa  of  that  Magasiae  was 
aasdng  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first,  w  ho  brought  the  sabjeet  distinetly  belbre  the  pal>lie ;  aad  dartaf 
the  past  ten  years  he  haa,  with  entire  aingleneas  of  purpose,  advocaMd  the  meaaure  ia  his  own  wa|r> 
on  the  sole  and  lofty  ground  of  juatice  to  the  foreign  author.  He  has  never  publtriied  a  paragraph 
agaloat  tbe  measure,  nor  agaioat  any  of  ita  frienda ;  but  on  the  contrary,  has  cqwned  hie  pages  to  tta 
admission  of  articles  in  favor  of  the  measure,  from  all  quarters,  and  haa  been  assisted  in  the  aoMe 
work  of  enUghteniaa  the  public  mind  oa  the  qnestioB  by  sobm  of  tbe  ablest  writers  in  tbe  conntry. 
We  eannot  anawer  mr  the  Knicksebockbr  aa  to  the  charge  of  iu  circolattaf  alaadera  agaiaat  the 
writer  of  the  letter,  because  we  know  not  who  he  may  be ;  but  all  who  knew  any  thing  about  this 
oldest  of  oar  literary  Magasiuea,  know  very  well  that  it  ia  not  arceasCoBMd  to  sinader  aay  body,  k 
is  very  cerUio  that  the  Kmickszbocksr  has  slandered  nobody  for  defending  the  righu  of  the  waniga 
aatbor ;  and  one  of  the  impuucions  of  this  anooyoMas  letter-writer  haviag  been  proved  destitate  of 
truth,  we  may  safely  believe  the  others  to  be  of  the  same  diaracter.' 

The  editon  of  *  Tk€  Age*  are  gentlemen  of  edtwation,  poMBwing  talentib  wH  and 
hmiior.  One  of  them  was  one  of  the  fint  editon  of  Punoh  ;  and  both  are  aa  faTBr> 
My  known  to  the  reading  public  and  men  of  letten  in  England  as  they  are  in  Ame- 
lioa.  It  is  fortmiate  that  they  are  so  well  qualified  to  nnmask  indigenoaa  pfetenslMi 
in  the  only  quarter  where  it  eonld  excite  aay  other  feeling  than  one  of  serese  eon- 
tampt  As  to  the  *  Daily  Evening  MuroTf*  a  popular  journal  of  conceded  abflity,  K 
is  and  has  always  been  one  of  the  most  consistent  and  staunch  advocates  of  inter- 
natioBal  copy-right  in  the  United  States. 

*  *  TJU  Tomket-DoodU,*  (for  which  '  winding-sheet  of  humor*  Mr. '  PiTFrsa  Hofkucs'  Matrswi^ 
as  undertaker,  ia  now  performing  the  laat  sad  ofilces,)  hints  that  the  s^fnctercs  to  this  doenmeat  of 
one  or  two  good  writers,  who  wished  well  to  true  American  literature,  and  to  an  intematioaal  copy- 
right law ,  make  the  above  remarka  applicable  to  tikaa.  Not  quite !  There  are  connected  with  *  thia 
braaeh  of  the  aubjeet'  earuia  very  amualag  thanga,  of  which  it  laiy  be  oar  ene  to  speak  hereallar. 
Oar  readers  hav <  often  heard  of '  sslaafai  p  aisagialioBi  ;*  bot  deckay  know  aay  thtaffaf*tfnails» 
tery  ossociatiooa?'  En.  JbrioxzzaooKHW 
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CtoHiP  wrra  Rkadeas  and  CoKKBtPONOBNTs.  —  Yoa  miift  consider,  reader,  that 
we  are  ebatting  *  literaneoiialy'  with  you,  as  we  always  do  ;  hat  moreover,  as  jost 
now  mniglui|r  with  our  nsual  '  Gossip  with  Correspondents'  a  few  casual  '  jottings- 
damn*  of  inoideBts  which  we  encountered  in  oar  late  jourfieying.  .   .   .  <  Durimo 
the  recent  bomhardment  of  Vera*Cruz  by  the  Americans,'  writes  a  correspondent 
who  was  an  eye-witness  of  that  event,  'many  racy  little  incidents  occurred,  the  nar- 
ratkm  of  one  of  which  may  perhaps  amuse  the  readers  of  '  Old  Knick.'    Attached 
to  one  of  the  ships  of  the  squadron,  was  a  penon  who  was  very  much  inclined  to  in- 
dulge in  flowery  and  figurative  expressions,  in  the  most  ordinary  couversation,  which 
«Aen  made  him  appear  hdiculous,  when  he  fancied  himself  verging  upon  the  sublime. 
He  w^  a  large,  fine-lookmg  man,  and  a  '  good  fellow,*  io  the  main,  but  imbued  with 
an  iaoidinate  share  of  self-importance.    The  first  night  of  the  bombardment,  he  was 
soatod  with  many  othen  on  the  to'-gallant  forecastle,  watching  the  bomb-shells  as 
they  darted  from  the  great  mortars,  through  the  black  cloud  of  smoke  hanging  over 
(he  loo^-eztended  lines  of  the  American  army,  and  after  describing  a  semi-circle  in 
the  air,  deecended  with  a  crash  into  the  resoanding  streets  of  the  devoted  town. 
Daring  the  space  of  an  honr  he  sat  bolt  upright  in  his  chair,  and  the  explosion  of 
•very  miaile  would  call  forth  a  rhapsody  akin  to  the  following:  'Thar! — tAor, 
gentleman !    Did  yon  see  that  ?    That's  terrible  —  grand — sublime  !    I  assure  yon, 
genttemen,  I  envy  not  the  precarioufi  situation  of  the  individuals  who  compose  the 
pspnlalion  of  that  town !    The  demon  of  destruction  is  hovering  on  raven  puiions 
e^er  the  awful  scene  V    By  and  by  a  shell,  which  probably  had  not  received  a  full 
charge  of  powder,  appeared  to  waver  in  its  flight,  but  finally  descended  into  the  city. 
Ov  friend,  who  had  watched  the  course  of  the  terrible  messenger  of  death  for  some 
time,  with  suspended  breath,  his  mouth  wide  open,  and  his  eyes  almost  starting  from 
their  sockets,  on  perceiving  that  it  had  accomplished  its  '  mission,^  suddenly  sprang  to 
his  feet,  ezelahning:  '  By  Jurrrxa !  I  thought  that  shell  would  have  evacuated  its 
internal  properties  considerably  short  of  the  town,  and  that  its  fragments  would  have 
been  preeipitated  with  the  greatest  velocity  into  the  briny  deep ;  but  ttom  what  I  can 
disoem,  geatlemen,  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  it  must  have  bn'sted  directly  into  some 
of  the  crowded  thoroughfares  of  the  ill-fated  city !    And  then  <  we  all  loafed,  we  did, 
'cause  we  could  n't  help  it'  .    .    .  'T  was  a  little  odd,  as  we  wended  *  by  rail'  from  the 
fiur  city  of  Utica  toward  Syracuse,  (Pompey,  Toad-Hollow,  Homer,  Hardscrabble, 
Tolly,  Baldwinsville,  Dryden,  Salt-Fint,  Cato,  Onoudaga-Hollow,  Lysander,  Ged- 
desboigh,  Mareellus,  Jamesville,  Cicero,  Scriba,  Camillus  and '  Smith's  Four-Comen^ 
ate  aUo  classic  towns  thereaboat,)  't  was  a  little  odd,  we  say,  to  see  the  leog  telegraph- 
posts  and  lines  keeping  even  pace  with  us  wherever  we  rushed ;  the  former  being  use- 
fol  as  well  as  omamental ;  for  a  cow,  pensively  ruminating,  leaned  against  one,  the 
urtiile  a  white-iaced  calf,  with  wiggling  tail  describing  a  parabolic  curve  over  his  rump, 
banted  the  maternal  *  udden,  all  drawn  dry  ;'  and  a  fat  porker  allayed  eutaneous 
irritation  against  another ;  cow  and  pig  happily  alike  unconscious  of  the  over-reach- 
ing '  movements'  in  flour  which  were  every  moment  vibrating  between  New- York 
and  Bnflato,  on  the  wires  above  their  heads.    Likewise,  when  we  stopped  to  water 
the  iron-hone  at  Oneida,  it  was  painfully  interesting  to  see  the  fair  Indian  girl  (whose 
frdhsn^  liset  had  for  oentnries  traced  on  their  own  gioand  the  trails  of  the  Iroquois 
from  Albaay  to  BnffUo,)  handing  refi^hments  to  dusty  and  hirsute  white  men,rave- 
BBQi  M  fanngry  aaacoBdas.    We  thought  of  the  tonohing  words  ^  the  Oneida  chief 
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Skinandoau,  uttered  in  council  within  almoet  a  itone's-throw  of  the  place  when  we 
stood,  on  aflcertaining  that  the  lands  of  the  Oneidas  were  to  be  sold  to  the  State : 

*  This  it  m  dark  day.  The  clouds  ara  Mack  and  bearj  over  the  Oneida  nation,  and  a  atroM  ana 
is  prominf  on  us,  and  our  hearts  are  groaning  under  it  The  graves  of  our  &theni  are  destruyea,  and 
onr  children  are  driven  away.  Our  Ires  are  put  out,  and  our  beds  removed  from  uudtfr  us.  The 
Almighty  is  angry  with  us,  for  we  have  been  very  wicked,  and  therefore  it  is  that  his  arm  doaa  not 
keep  us.  Where  are  the  chief*  of  the  Rising  tsixal  While  chiefs  now  kindle  their  ancient  firea. 
There  no  Indian  sleeps  but  those  who  are  sleeping  in  their  graves.  My  bouse  will  soon  be  like  theirs  ; 
soon  will  a  white  chief  kindle  bis  fire  upon  the  hearth  of  the  Oneida.  A II  our  child  re  n*s  hearts  are  aick« 
and  our  «ys«  ratn  like  the  black  cloud*  that  roar  on  tho  topo  of  tk*  tree*  in  tke  wildemtoo.  Long  did 
the  loud  voice  of  Skknandoah  cry, '  Children,  uke  care,  be  wise,  be  straight.'  His  feet  were  then 
like  the  deer*s,  and  his  arm  like  the  bear's.  He  can  now  only  moan  out  a  few  word*  and  be  silent, 
and  his  voice  will  soon  be  heard  no  more  ia  Oneida.  But  certainly,  he  will  be  long  in  the  minds  of 
his  children.    In  white  men's  land  his  name  has  gone  far,  and  will  nut  die.' 

Too  prophetici  majestic  old  chief !  He  himself  stood,  <  an  aged  hemlock,  through 
whose  branches  the  winds  of  an  hundred  winters  had  whirtled,  till  he  was  dead  at 
the  top,'  when  he  sank  from  the  remembrance  of  what  his  great  people  bad  been, 
and  the  humiliating  consciousness  of  what  they  were  to  become.  *  *  *  The  ensning 
lines  are  quite  in  the  style  of  Thackbrat'b  <  Peg  of  Limavady ;'  yet  they  are  per- 
fectly original,  and  do  not  even  verge  npon  parody.  The  reader  will  observe  how 
completely  the  measure  chimes  with  rail-road  motion : 


SiNOiNO  through  the  forests. 

Rattling  over  ridges, 
Shooting  under  arches. 

Rumbling  over  bridges ; 
Whizzing  through  the  mountains, 

Buzzing  o'er  the  vale  — 
Bless  me  1 — this  is  pleasant. 

Riding  on  a  rail  I 

Men  of  different  'stations' 

In  the  eye  of  Fame, 
Here  are  vary  quickly 

Coming  to  tke  oame  I 
High  and  lowly  people. 

Birds  of  every  feather, 
On  a  common  level 

Travelling  together. 

Qentleman  in  shorts 

Looming  very  tall ; 
Gentleman  at  large 

Talking  very  kmall  ( 
Gentleman  in  tights 

With  a  loose-ish  mien ; 
Gentleman  in  gray 

Looking  rather  green ; 

Gentleman  quite  old 

Asking  for  the  news ; 
Gentleman  in  black 

in  a  fit  of  *  blues;' 
Gentleman  in  claret 

Sober  as  a  vicar ; 
Geatlemau  in  snuff 

Dreadfully  in  liquor : 

Stranger  on  the  right 

Looking  very  sunny, 
Obviously  reading 


tthin^  rather  funny; 
e  smiles  are  thicker : 


Now  the  i 

Wonder  what  they  mean  T 
Faith  I  he 's  got  the  KmicxbB' 

■OCKBE  Magasine ! 


Stranger  on  the  left 

Closing  up  hia  peepers ; 
Now  he  snores  amain. 

Like  the  Seven  Sleepers ! 
At  his  feet  a  volume 

Gives  the  explanation, 
How  the  man  grew  atupid 

From  *  Association !' 

Market-woman  caroAil 

Of  the  precious  casket. 
Knowing  *  eggs  are  eggs,' 

Tightly  holds  her  basket ; 
Feeling  that  *  a  smash,' 

If  it  came,  would  surely 
Send  her  eggs  to  pot 

Rather  prematurely! 

Ancient  maiden  lady 

Anxiously  remarks, 
That  there  must  be  peril 

'Meng  so  many  sparks: 
Ro|ui8h<looking  fellow, 

'Turning  to  the  Strang, 
Says  it  'k  his  opinion 

She  is  out  of  danger. 

Woman  with  her  baby 

Sitting  vis-4-vis; 
Babv  keeps  a-squalUng, 

Woman  looks  at  me ; 
Aaka  about  the  distance. 

Says  it  'a  tiresome  talking, 
Noises  of  the  cars 

Are  so  very  shocking! 

Singing  through  the  forests. 

Rattling  over  ridges, 
Shooting  under  arches. 

Rumbling  over  bridges; 
Whizzing  through  the  mountains, 

Buzzieg  o'er  the  vale — 
Bless  me !  —  this  is  pleasant. 

Riding  on  a  rail !  j.  o.  i 


Wk  heard  an  incident  mentioned  the  other  day,  by  a  distinguished  fellow-citixen, 
who  derived  it,  while  formerly  residing  in  Paris,  from  the  lips  of  Tallbtrand  hiraaelf, 
which  we  shall  veatnre  to  jot  down  in  this  place.    An  eminent  French  pnlnta,  btt- 
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ieg  about  to  visit  America  m  one  of  the  transient  vessels  at  that  time  sailing  from 
Poitsmoath,  England,  having  heard  while  4n  that  city  that  an  intelligent  American 
gentleman,  conveisant  with  the  affiurs  of  his  country,  had  lodgings  at  an  inn  near 
them,  resolved  to  seek  him  oat,  and  to  ask  the  favor  of  a  letter  ftom  him  to  some  of 
his  influential  coontrymen.  They  waited  npon  him  for  that  purpose,  and  prefened 
their  request  The  American  heard  them  through,  but  was  observed  to  manifest 
some  perturbation  before  they  bad  finished.  When  they  had  concluded,  he  said : 
'  Gentlemen,  I  should  be  glad  to  comply  with  your  desire ;  but  I  am  probably  the 
enly  iimsrican  resident  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  whose  letter  would  not  insuie 
you  coQitesy  and  kindness  from  my  countrymen.'  The  French  gentlemen,  (one 
of  them  the  Bishop  of  Auton,  if  we  remember  rightly ,)x  too  courteous  to  ssk  loAy 
this  should  be  the  case,  politely  withdrew  from  the  apartment  That  American  wot 
B€n»diet  Armildt  tka  Traitor  /  .  .  .It  loof  a  little  provoking,  certainly,  on  our  way 
to  Syracuse,  to  be  rolled  slowly  back  some  four  miles,  amidst  the  thin  '  peep'  of  tree- 
toads,  the  hoarse  <  bloonk  !  bO'loonk  /'  of  big  bull-frogs,  the  smell  of  dank  marriies,and 
the  innumerable  flashings  of  fire-flies  in  the  solemn  gloom,  just  because  the  western 
train  had  out-staid  its  time ;  but  the  annoyance  did  not  justify  the  impolite  question 
fnponnded  by  an  irritated  Genevan  from  the  car-window,  to  a  publican  standmg  in  the 
ifim  light,  with  clean  apron,  at  the  door  of  his  *  House  of  Refreshment,'  the  fifth  and 
last  building  in  the  sad  <  village'  m  which  he  had  set  up  his  rest :  *  What  d —  d  hoU  ia 
thi»  7'  BoNiVAcn,  like  FacKSNxrv,  was  evidently  '  not  angry  ;  oh,  no  —  not  angry ; 
be  was  only  grieved ;  he  was  Atirt ;'  nor  was  his  wounded  feelings  relieved,  when  hie 
interrogator,  hearing  the  half-hoot  of  a  big  tree-frog,  added:  'Landlord,  is  that  a 
howl  I  'ear  7  What  makes  yon  stay  in  such  a  horrid  spot  7'  Bnt  it  was  the  man's 
home  that  was  thus  pleasantly  complimented.  .  .  .  Tbb  '  London  Examiner^  while 
it  condenms  what  is  '  darkly  mystical  and  preposterously  unintelligible'  in  the  writings 
of  EMBnsoH,  yet  does  full  justice  to  bis  <  lively  sense  of  the  beautiful,'  his  *  liberal 
appreciation  of  the  good,'  and  his  infinite  delicacy  of  sentiment  Among  the  unfii- 
wable  puBBSges  quoted  by  '  The  Examiner'  might  well  have  been  included  some 
of  the  natural  stanzas  of  Mr.  Emerson  ;  his  *  Oood  Bye  to  the  World,*  tar  exam- 
ple, of  which  the  firrt  two  vezses  will  afford  a  specimen : 


*Gooi>-b70  to  FlAtt«r7*t  Ikwoing  faee, 
To  Grudeur,  with  hit  wise  grimace ; 
To  apttait  Wealth's  averted  eye, 
To  aupple  Office,  low  and  high ; 
To  crowded  haJla,  to  court  aod  street, 
To  frosea  be<irie  and  hasting  feet; 
To  thoee  who  go,  and  those  who  come : 


Good4>7e,  prond  world  I  1*n  goiftg  home ! 
Thou  art  not  qv  friend,  and  I  'm  not  thine; 
Loog  through  thy  weary  crowds  I  roam : 
A  river^ark  on  the  ocean  brine, 
Loog  I  've  been  toss'd  lilie  the  driven  fiMun, 
But  DOW,  proud  world  t  I  'm  going  home : 
Oood-bye,prond  world  1 1  'm  going  home  I' 


Not  a  great  while  ago,  Messrs.  William  H.  and  Gkoroe  T.  Allkn,  captains  of 
the  widely-known  and  popular  western  steamer  *  New- Hampshire,*  wrote  us  as  fol- 
lows from  nttsborgh,  Pennsylvania : 

^  'FnoM  a  similarity  of  taate,  diapeaitions  and  habita,  we  two  brothen  have  from  boyhood  always 
bo«i  Uif ether.  Our  first  leap  from  the  'main  truck'  of  youth's  trustingnesa  and  hope  into  the  broad 
tide  of  human  exertion  was  hand-in-hand  together ;  and  since  that  time  we  have  been  united  in 
heart  and  pnrpoae,  as  brothers  should  be.  Our  toilings  have  been  rewarded  sooner  than  perhaps  we 
looked  for;  aod  though  we  are  both  young,  we  now  own  and  command  as  pretty  a  craft  as  floats  on  the 
weaien  vatore;  and  being  the  'flrst  fruits' of  our  labors,  and  our  abiding  place  for  some  time  to 
€nm%,  we  ebarlsh  as  forTent  an  affection  for  our  floating  home,  and  listen  with  Is  much  pleasure  to  any 
eaeomiums  on  it,  as  did  ever  the  roost  enthusiastic  »ailor  to  those  of  his  ship ;  and  to  have  such  praise 
ezlaiMled  to  the  many  readers  of  the  KMCitBRBocKaB,  was  indeed  an  honor.  As  she  will  be  our  home  so 
Wigaaeho  any '  wslk  the  water/  we  have  endeavored  to  fit  her,  as  regarda  comibrt,lB  at  uaique  a  ityto 
TOL.  xzz.  22 
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Mpowibl6,pftitkttlariyonrowiirooau,wlikbar»  Uifvaaough  lDra6e|y«aln«D(L  Oar  life  iaooB 
of  comparativa  action  and  alternate  laiaurelj  eaia{  and  the  latter  interrale  we  endeavor  to  make  ae 
pleasant  as  poaiible.  We  have  fathered  about  us  a  quiet,  orderly  crew ;  and  with  a  few  well-selectad 
books,  several  quiet  landscapes,  one  or  two  gems  of  statuary,  and  some  musical  inatnimeati,  wiik 
Jnst  rafleient  skill  in  playing  them  to  amiiae  oarealves  or  a  partial  finaad,  and  the  aeqiiaiaiaBoaB  ipu 
form  and  ripen  into  friendship,  upon  the  'meUowiogof  occasion,'  we  make  the  time  paae  plea- 
aantly.  We  call  no  num  master  now ;  we  go  wherever  we  list,  or  interest  calls  us ;  and  we  have 
in  our  many  wanderings  as  much  latitude  as  the  sailor.  Every  winter,  ader  traversing  our  north- 
em  rivers,  on  the  approach  of  ice,  we '  up  steam*  and  hie  us  down  to  the  *  sunny  south,'  runninf 
in  their  silvery  streams  till  bnsiaees  (and  a  certain  homeward  longing)  calk  us  Co  oar  cutiooary 
liomeL  Bach  is  our  liA.  Will  any  thing,  cmm  any  thing,  indoca  you  to  leave  the  shadow  of  yov 
quiet  sanctum,  and  share  oars  with  us  for  a  tine  9  We  will  *  •kalk  pear  Ad,'  a  boatman's  phraea,  whack 
meaoc  more  heartiuess  in  the  welcome  we  tender  you  tiian  any  other  set  form  of  speech  we  could 
make;  you  shall  ha?e  either  of  our  rooms,  which  are  the  most  private  on  the  boat;  with  a  deak, 
ink,  and  *  other  means  and.appliances'  standing  invitingly  ready  for  your  uee,  in  penning  the  *  Ooarip' 
fyr  future  numben,  and  oiat^riel  enoagh  la  the  scenery  you  will  pass,  the  etrange  eharaetaia  yan 
will  see,  and  the  quaint  stories  you  wiil  hear,  to  Airnish  forth  many  a  dish  for  your '  Table.'  fltarti^ 
from  the  *  City  of  the  Bridges,'  we  would  descend  the  placid  bosom  of  *lla  Belle  Rivera,*  pasaii^ 
many  a  place  renowned  in  story ;  stop  for  a  moment  at  Rapp's  Settlement,  mentioned  by  Btkon  in 
*Doii  Juan'  as  Blcnnckhassett's  most  beautiful  island ;  coming  at  length  to  the  *  Queen  City,'  and 
giving  you  time  to  see  your  thousand  friends  there ;  proceed  to  Louisville,  where  you  can  make  a 
call  qpoB  PaaimoB  and  *  Axxua  ;'  and  etiU  daseesding ,  asecii^  the  Caabariaod  river  to  Naaiwitta. 
Returning  again,  deacend  until  we  arrive  at  the  mouth  of  the  Ohio ;  visiting  Cairo,  or  as  much  of  it  as 
may  not  be  at  the  time  submerged  under  six  feet  of  water ;  go  up  the  mighty  Father  of  Waters  aetil 
we  arrive  at  the  *  Mound  City  ;'  up  the  IlUaoia  river  to  Peoria,  or  the  Mississippi  to  Galena ;  pasring 
the  *  Holy  City,*  as  we  Journey  on.  Or  if  winter  '  cometh  on  apace,*  we  will  deseend  the  Miasinlppi 
until  we  can  see  the  dome  of  the  8l  Charles  looming  ap  in  the  distaaae.  We  are  than  near  oarjoor- 
Bey'a  end,  at  the  '  Crescent  City,'  having  made  the  vary  trifling  vaj^gaof  sooia  four  orUva  IkaawM^ 
miles.    After  a  time  spent  in  New-Orleans,  oeeing 

'  Taa  memorials  sBd  things  of  fame 
Which  do  ranown  that  city/ 

we  will  again  continue  our  *  winding  way,'  and  show  you  ear  river,  the  Arkansas,  leaving  yoa  at 
Little  Rock,  under  the  special  protection  of  your  friend  and  correspondent  Piks,  till  we  return  fhwi 
the  Cherokee  Nation.  Say  you  will  come !  We  will '  minister  unto  yoa  la  all  things,'  and  in  Mok 
wise  ae  to  maka  the  jouraay  pleaaant'  to  you,  and  qolUterally,  to  the  raadare  of  tha  *01d  KnoK.' 

We  had  reSncomitered  among  t^e  papeis  in  our  current  port-folio,  and  had  just  been 
re-perufling,  this  most  cordial' letter,  when  we  took  up  a  morning  journal,  and  read 
an  account  of  the  bunting  of  the  boilen  of  thia  beautiful  steamer,  some  miles  bdow 
Little-Rock,  and  the  total  destruction  of  the  vessel,  with  the  loss  of  many  lives ; 
among  others,  of  young  Georob  Allen,  second  captain,  whose  apparently  imin- 
jured  body  was  found  lying,  as  if  in  a  calm  and  serene  sleep,  in  a  dense  forest,  a  hun- 
dred yards  ^m  the  scene  of  the  explosion.  So  natural  and  peaceful  was  his  atti- 
tude and  aspect,  that  it  was  difficult  to  conceive  him  to  be  dead.  Just  before  retiring 
to  the  sleep  that  was  to  prove  his  last,  he  had  been  singing,  with  the  acooo^wni- 
ment  of  his  guitar  and  the  flute  of  a  friend,  (Mr.  Cvptlbs,  the  derk,  an  estimable  young 
mau,  who  was  also  lost,)  several  jdaintive  airs ;  closug  with 

*Wb  parted  in  sHence.  we  parted  by  night, 
On  tha  bank  of  that  lovely  river :' 

which  proved,  alas !  to  be  but  too  prophetic.  We  record  our  sincere  condolenee  with 
the  surviving  brother,  in  the  loss  he  has  sostained ;  a  loss  whioh  is  so  great  thai  it 
cannot  but  make  him  feel  the  impotence  of  sympathy  and  consolation,  in  the  newness 
of  his  deep  bereavement  .  .  .  It  was  Iqfte  at  night  when  the  cars  rumbled  into  Syra- 
cuse.   Seen  at  dawn  from  the  upper  piaua  of  the '  Syr«cu«e  Qqiim/  it  was  no  kxnger 
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•  ▼Ulaget  rach  ai '  Old  Knick.*  rwnembered  it,  when  paaiiig  through  it  lome  ten  yean 

before.    It  had  etretcbed  out  its  llmbe,  like  a  dump  of  creeping  juniper,  and  <  de- 

TDued  the  groond*  about  its  old  nucleus,  on  every  aide.    Long  streets  of  well-built 

hoosea  ran  into  the  country ;  vast  hotels,  bearing  sonnding  names  upon  their  sides, 

had  risen  like  ezhalationa ;  new  steeple-churches,  (mostly  in  the  Inmie  style  of  ar- 

ohitedwe,)  were  aspiring  toward  heaven :  around  the  public  centre  there  were  the 

long  thunder  of  rail-oais,  the  rumbling  of  omnibii  and  stage-coaches,  the  blare  of 

horns  from  canal*packets,  the  ringing  of  bells,  and  the  rattling  of  gongs.    Onondaga 

Lake,  a  sheet  of  silver,  reposed  sweetly  toward  the  north-west,  reflecting  in  its 

^assy  bosom  the  villages  of  Liverpool  and  Salina,  and  their  adjacent  salt*manufae- 

tories.    To  the  south  and  east  lay  the  lofty-sloping  or  gently-rounded  hills  of  Onon- 

daga,  *  with  pleasant  Vales  scooped  out,  and  villages  between.'    Delightful  and  ever 

to  be  treasured  up  was  the  view  of  all  this,  which  we  enjoyed  from  the  piaua  and  roof 

of  a  friend*8  heritable  mansion,  which,  surrounded  by  charming  grounds,  risee 

amidst  kindred  beautiful  villas  at  the  *  court  end'  of  the  town.    Associations  which 

had  lon^  lain  dormant  were  awakened  by  a  visit  with  our  kind  entertainer  (an  old 

school-companion  in  '  days  that  wero,')  to  the  stone  academy,  our  venerable  Almm 

Mater.    Sweet  yet  mournful  to  the  soul  wero  the  mutual  romembraaees  of  those 

who  had  come  and  gone  with  oa  from  those  halls  and  '  academic  shades.'    Where 

was  'Ou^roD,'  whose  very  soiii  would  have  yearned  over  those  familiar  scenes? 

Sleeping  the  sleep  that  could  know  no  earthly  waking :  the  heart  that  had  felt,  the 

band  that  had  depicted  the  same  beauties  of  liberal  naturo  which  we  were  oaee 

more  surveying,  wero  asbes  in  the  grave !    Thero  stood  the  old  dilapidated  inn,  in 

whose  *  long-room'  we  first  essayed  to  trip  it  in  the  dance ;  rojoicing  in  the  acbieve- 

>akent  of  *  chasses'  and  '  balancez,'  under  the  instruction  of  a  saltatory  Paqanini,  now 

no  more  ;  thero  ran  the  stream  in  which  we  had  so  often  bathed ;  afar  off  rose  the 

smokes  from  the  Indian  wigwams  of  the  <  Reservation,'  as  they  rose  in  daya  long 

past    And  thero—  ^ 

*  Cob'hx  all  my  nibMn  p««pil  w«tta, 
Whid*l»  I  a  d'n-dreadfQl  teed'ae  relate, 
Of  wod*ii  brtfffat  joiith  as  e'er  you  tee, 
Wat  kid'l*d  id'n  Hartford  br  a  tree, 
Id'n  Hartford  by  a  tree  V 

Now  when  we  heard  this  affecting  stanza  suddenly  sung,^duriQg  a  slight  pause  in 

the  conveivation,  etc.,  of  a  pleasant  evening-party  at  B ,  (and  pleasant  was 

every  thing  we  encountered  there,)  we  pricked  up  our  ears  for  the  <  full  and  particular 

account'  of  the  '  droadful  sced'ne,'  so  pathetically  alluded  to.    S ,  with  befitting 

I  twang,  and '  linked  sweetness  long  dnwn  out,'  went  on : 


'  Od'M  Isaac  Abbott  was  hia  iiab*me. 
Who  lai0-ly  td*nto  Hartford  came ; 
Kealdin*  with  hi*  brother  Jab'mbb, 
Od*M  day  at  nood'a  went,  as  it  seems, 
At  nood'n  went,  as  it  seems. 

*  To  cot  Bob'me  timber  for  a  sled ; 
The  snow  bein*  deep,  he  had  to  wade 
Near  forty  rods  to  ad'n  ash-tree ; 
The  lop  wae  dry,  as  you  shall  see^- 
Was  dry,  as  you  shall  see. 

'  He  cut  it  off  all  ftob'm  the  stub'mp, 
The  top  bein*  dry,  threw  back  a  chunk. 
Which  flew  ad'nd  hit-tim  on  his  head, 
Ad*Bd  emsh'd  hib^.yet  he  was  not  dead- 
HiVm,  yet  to  was  aot  dead. 


*  There  the  poor  suf 'rer  sed*nsel«ss  lay 
Ad'i  the  remaid'nder  of  tluu  day, 
'Till  Mr.  Jab'iibs  ad'nd  his  sod'n, 
Alarb'm'd,  set  out  upon  a  rud'n. 

Bet  out  upon  a  rud'n. 

*They  sood'n  behed'ld  him  with  surprise, 
Ad'nd  gaz'd  od'n  hib'm  with  steadfast  eyes ; 
They  took  hib'm  up  ad'nd  bore  hib'm  bob'me, 
Put  hib'm  to  bod  id'n  a  warb'm  roob'm, 
To  bed  id'n  a  warb'm  roob'm. 

*  His  fried'nds  ad'nd  na'bers  gather'd  round. 
The  sermon  preached  by  Ed'Ider  BaoWN ; 
His  corpse  with  care  were  bord'ne  away, 
To  mingle  with  its  native  clay, 

*Ole  with  iu  native  clay  1* 
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RidicuIotM  M  all  this  may  Mem,  pray  do  ns  and  the  capital '  good  boy*  who  mng  it 
the  simple  joetice  to  believe,  that  with  *  time^and  place'  aennng,  it  waa  not  ezeelled 
in  paeado-dramatic  effect  .  .  .  TmaB  are  bits  of  rail-road  in  England,  we  an 
informed,  where  the  comfort  and  ipeed  are  qnite  eqna!  to  the  same  qualities  attaina* 
ble  on  the  Orand-Junciion-HoTt-Railway  which  connects  the  Tillage  of  Skaneateles 
with  the  main  western  line.  We  cannot  of  course  speak  positively  on  this  point ;  but 
we  reached  a  maximum  speed  of  three  miles  an  hour,  notwithstanding  the  nndnla- 
ting  character  of  the  rail,  which  imparted  the  exercise  of  a  corduroy  bridge.  This 
conveyance  brought  us  in  due  time  ('  due'  a  good  while)  to  the  loveliest  of  all  lovely 
villages,  reposing  by  one  of  the  sweetest  lakes  that  ever  reflected  sunshine  and 
cloud.  We  did  not  stay  there  two  days,  at  the  charmmg  residence  of  an  old  and 
dear  friend,  with  heart  as  large  and  soul  as  true  as  when  we  were  school-toys  to- 
gether ;  we  did  not  ride  along  the  banks  of  the  lake,  that  reflected  morning  and  even- 
ing ;  we  did  n't  draw  from  its  bosom  the  speckled  trout ; '  oh,  no ;  by  no  means ;  oh,  cer- 
tainly not  V  Very  pleasant  was  it,  on  the  brightest  of  Sabbath  days,  to  sit  in  the  modest 
little  kirk,  and  hear,  in  the  pauses  of  the  clear  and  musical  voice  of  the  preacher, 
the  sound  of  waves  from  the  breezy  lake  chaunting  their  anthem  of  praise  by  the 
verdant  shore.    There  was  much  to  remember,  too,  in  the  sermon  which  we  heard ; 

*  and  thereabout  especially*  of  it,  where  the  speaker  referred  to  the  joy  felt  in  heaven 
over  a  repentant  sinner.  ^  *  Were  it  possible,'  said  be,  *  for  this  great  globe,  with  its 
mountains,  its  oceans,  its  isles  and  spreading  continents,  to  wander  from  its  sphere, 
and  be  lost  to, sight  in  the  great  universe  of  Goo,  that  lost  world  returned  once  more 
to  its  position  in  creation  would  not  outweigh  in  majesty  the  returh  of  one  lost  soul 
to  Heaven.'  How,  after  the  service,  we  made  an  ever-memorable  visit  to  *  the  spot 
where  we  were  bom ;'  what  changes  we  saw,  what  emotions  we  felt ;  what  reminis- 
cences we  indulged ;  what  mutual  heart-communings,  going  and  returning,  we 
poured  out  together ;  of  these  we  shall  often  think,  and  perhaps  sometimes  speak, 
hereafter.  But  farewell,  for  the  present,  beautiful.  Beautiful  Skeneatelet !  —  and  a 
benison  upon  the  kind  friends  who  made  it  to  us  a  <  cynosure  of  delight !'  .  .  .  Tm 
following  might  perhaps  be  doubted  by  the  reader,  were  we  not  to  state,  that  we  copy 
it  from  the  letter  of  a  distioguished  western  clergyman :  *  By  the  way,  a  good  thJAg 
happened  here  a  while  since.  Our  Methodist  brethren,  of  the  '  Church  of  the  Co- 
lored MassuH,'  got  warmed  up  pretty  decidedly ;  in  the  midst  of  which  inspiration 
the  minister  prayed :  *  O  Loan,  curtail  the  influences  of  the  Devil !'  '  Amen  V  re- 
sponded one  of  the  worshippers;  and  another,  catching  the  prevailing  enthuaiaam, 
exclaimed, '  Yes,  e*yah  !  Loan-ah !  cut  his  tail  off  clean  and  d'ar-ah  !'  .  .  .  Wk 
have  received,  and  read  with  great  pleasure,  a  well-written  pamphlet,  from  the  pen  of 
Frbdkrick  Follet,  Esq.,  of  Batavia,  entitled  a.<  History  of  the  Press  of  Western  New- 
York*  It  is  contained  in  the  proceedings  of  a  *  Printers'  Festival,'  held  at  Rochester  on 
the  one  hundred  and  forty -first  annivenary  of  the  birth-day  of  FaANKUir.  The  speeches, 
the  letters,  the  incidental  biographical  notices,  the  toasts,  all  possess  much  intersst, 
while  portions  of  the  records  include  a  vast  deal  of  valuable. information.  It  is,  in 
short,  an  agreeable  pamphlet  to  read  and  a  valuable  document  to  keep.  .   .    .  *  M.  B.'s 

*  Thoughts  suggested  by  Patent  Egg-Hatching,*  he  may  not  perhaps  be  aware,  are 
almost  identical  with  the  observations  which  we  made  in  this  department  upon  the 
first  appearance  of  the  Eccelaheion,  several  years  ago.  Carltlk  also  somewhere 
makes  the  comparison  which  our  correspoude;it  institutes ;  of  a  little  human  embryon, 
formless,  like  that  in  the  egg,  until  organic  elements  appear,  and  thin  fibres  shoot 
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dmagfa  the  watery  albamen,  and  out  of  vagpie  Bensation  grrows  thoaj^t,  fantasy  and 
foioe ;  and  yet  in  its  perfection  it  is  but  a  *  red-colored  infant,  ignorant  of  hie  why, 
his  how  or  his  whereabout,  nnned  through  spoon-meat  into  the  whiteness  of  child- 
hopd.  .  .  .  '  How  do  you  spell  arrange  ?'  said  a  bright  youth,  recently,  in  one  of 
oar  western  Tillages,  to  his  father.  '  Which  do  you  mean  7*  asked  the  old  gentleman ) 
'  arrange,  to  arrange  business,  or  to  arrange  a  man  before  a  court  of  justice  V  Noah 
WKBSTBn  should  have  been  alive,  to  have  heard  that !  .  .  .  <  The  iMter'a  Dream  of 
Delighf  is  fair  veise,  but  very  far  from  being  what  the  writer  *  esteems  it'  There  is 
more  '  action  in  passivity'  in  these  four  Scottish  Imes  than  in  the  whole  ninety-eight  of 

•S.L.D.:' 

*  I  THOUGHT  ft  soft  hftDd  Uy  ID  mloe, 

A  small  »ftUt  oo  my  ann, 
A  wee  hsftrt  beatio,'  throbbia'  fut, 

Wi*  lov«  and  iifo-blootl  warm.' 

That 's  the  way  to  ezpreas  it  I  •  •  'At  Auburn, '  loveliest  village  of  the  plain,' 
we  missed  our  old  friend  the  ex-governor,  who  had  appointed  to  journey  west- 
ward with  us.  We  see  not  well  how  he  could  bring  himself  to  leave  so  charming  a 
village,  among  the  best-built  and  pleasantest  in  the  Empire  State.  Its  churches  are 
no  where  excelled  in  neatness  and  grace  ;  and  we  are  confirmed  in  our  earliest  im- 
pressions of  the  State-Prison,  that  it  is  one  of  the  most  imposing  specimens  of  cas- 
tellated architecture  to  be  found  on  the  continent  of  America.  But  Auburn  '  is  n't 
in  Bengal,'  any  more  than  Boston ;  and  we  won't  enlighten  our  readers  much  far- 
ther on  this  topic.  We  visited  the  prison,  and  through  the  courtesy  of  an  attentive  con- 
tractor, were  made  acquainted  in  detail  with  the  police  of  the  *  institution,'  and  fur- 
nished with  much  other  interesting  information,  concerning  the  treatment  and  conduct 
of  the  prisoners,  which  may  afford  theme  for  gossipry  hereafter.  As  we  were  coming 
away,  walking  slowly  down  the  esplanade  in  front,  and  taking  our  last  look  at  *  Gor- 
FKa-JoHN,'  above  there  oame  to  mind  this  felicitous  picture  by  an  Oneida  lawyer : 

'Tbb  State's  mods  of  reformlDf  Is  oot  by  the  eatreaty  of  parental  tears ;  it  is  not  by  pifts  and 
ssfar-plumbs  i  but  it  is  inexorable  in  its  peeuUar  mode.  Force  occupies  the  position  of  eotreaty, 
and  power  that  of  moral  suasion.  Take  a  man.youojp,  middle-aged,  or  advaoced.  and  examioe  him 
by  a  court  and  jury  as  to  the  extent  of  early  dellciencies  in  his  moral  education,  without  making 
any  abatement  of  time  Ibr  the  years  spent  in  a  collece,  or  worse  than  wasted  in  foreif  a  or  domestic 
travels.  But  on  Jearuing  the  magnitude  of  the  neglected  culprit's  wants,  the  State  sends  those  of 
nafiaiabed  moral  education  to  those  walled  universitiee.  so  distinguished  for  their  lectures  and  de- 
grees, where  for  five,  seven,  or  ten  years  the  students  are  designated  by  cloeely-shsved  heads,  and 
the  striking  uniform  of  the  nnirersltlee  of  Auburn  and  Sing-Sing.  The  labors  of  these  students  are 
purely  patriotic,  being  all  done  gratuitouklv  for  the  benefit  of  the  State.  Here  thev  study  the  art 
aad  mystery  of  making  shoes  for  men  and  horses,  and  other  branches  once  despised  but  none  the 
leas  useAiL  A  part  of  the  formula  of  discipline  in  these  fitvored  institutions  is  iierived  from  one  of 
the  ancient  schools  of  Greece :  the  entire  silence  of  the  tongue  is  enjoined.  No  debates  are  held, 
BO  oraiione  delivered,  by  the  students  here.  No  I  that  youth  who  only  used  his  tongue  to  express 
ribaldry  and  profiuieneM.  to  slander  his  follow,  to  insult  his  parents  and  to  defame  truth  by  boasting 
and  lying,  here  is  still.  There  is  no  farther  use  for  that  tongue  during  his  unfinished  educational 
eoorae.  Society  is  bo  longer  compelled  to  be  pained  with  the  lewdness  it  uttered,  the  profanity  it 
azpraaaed,  the  Iklsehoods  it  proclaimed,  or  the  rlilgarity  it  published.  The  gentle  correction  of  cow- 
tkbu,  dark  dungeons,  temporary  atarvation,  and  shootings  from  the  sentinels  on  the  walls,  for  laav- 
iif  the  inetitution  without  graduatiag,  are  some  of  the  applications  of  government  to  complete 
Bwlacted  adocatioB  ;  while  some  carry  their  diplomas  on  their  backs,  written  in  a  hand  so  bolo  and 
anduriag,  that  thay  can  never  be  erased.* 

By-the-by,  speaking  of  prisons,  that  was  a  singular  present  that  an  old  captive 
stone-cutter  took  an  agent  aside  to  present :  <  I  made  it,'  said  he, '  on  days  when  I 
had  done  my  task.  Have  n't  you  a  little  boy  ?  Won't  you  let  him  wear  it  round  his 
neck  7*  It  was  literally  a  *  marble  heart,'  but  so  big,  that  it  were  better  for  the  son 
*  that  a  miU-stoae  were  hanged  about  his  neck'  than  to  attempt  to  wear  it ;  but  who 
knows  the  aatoeiaiiana  of  virtue  and  innocence  in  that  poor  prisoner's  mind  that 
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prompted  that  *  solid'  gift?  ■  •  •  Ths  *  Chapter  on  Dogt,*  which  the  writer  eaye 
*  was  written  in  hombie  imitation  of  Ollatod's  '  Chapter  on  Cats,*  contains  seranl 
capital  illustrations  of  the  writer's  theme  ;  bat  not  a  few  of  them  have  alre/uly  ap- 
peared in  the  Knicserbockbb.  Here  is  an  incident,  however,  which  we  received 
the  other  day  from  a  distinguished  master  of  the  humorous  and  the  borlesque,  which 
has  to  us  at  least  the  merit  of  novelty.  A  lady  in  London  had  pnrohased  from  a  dog- 
fancier  a  beautiful  soft-haired  Spanish  poodle.  It  was  quite  well  and  frisky  when 
first  procured,  and  its  appetite  was  unexceptionable.  It  was  observed,  however,  that 
directly  after  eating  heartily,  it  would  begin  to  utter  piteous  moans ;  and  the  dread- 
ful malady  so  increased  upon  the  poor  animal,  that  one  day,  immediately  after  par- 
taking of  a  sumptuous  '  dog-feast,'  he  suddenly — bunt  his  Spanish-poodle  covering, 
and  came  forth,  *  regenerated  and  disenthralled/  from  the  hard  skinny  prison  in 
which  he  had  been  confined ;  no  longer  a  fashionable  Spanish  puplet,  but  a  genuine 
<  British-bom'  cur !  •  •  •  Thirk  are  every  week  accounts  of  the  suicide  of  females 
who  have  *  loved  not  wisely  but  too  well,'  of  whom  it  might  perhaps  with  truth  be 
said,  in  the  words  of  a  far-western  poet: 


*  Had  her  woman-iiatar 
Stooped  sad  kissed  her, 

Or  the  words  spoken^ 
The  words  that  briny  sweet  healinf 
And  soft  balm  to  the  feeline— > 
An  anf  el  would  have,  kneeling, 

Smiled  on  the  token  I 


*  Her  short  life  is  ended ; 
'Til  tme,  they  befriended 

As  death  came  —  slowly : 
She  had  felt  it,  how  keenly! 
But  the  stars  shine  serenely, 
And  the  grass  groweth  greenly 

Over  the  lowly.' 


'  She  was,  and  is  not !'  .  .  .  Ws  could  not  but  think,  while  passing  a  few  hours  in 
fair  and  beautiful  Canandaigna,  that  to  an  English  country-gentleman,  accustomed 
to  wide  lawns,  large  mansions,  and  liberal  verdure,  it  must  seem  the  most  paradisical 
of  all  the  American  villages.  But  who  has  not  heard  of  the  beauty  of  Canandaigna? 
In  looking  at  the  picturesque  and  dignified  architecture  of  several  of  the  prorouient 
edifices,  and  as  chief  among  them  the  residences  of  Mr.  Grbig  and  Mr.  Granobr, 
we  thought  it  would  have  delighted  the  eye  of  our  tasteful  and  accomplished  aitist, 
Mr.  Gborok  Pultt,  to  have  beheld  the  capabilities  for  the  display  of  his  gracefnl  ar- 
chitectural and  decorative  art  which  every  where  abound  in  this  lovely  village. At- 
tended circus  in  the  evening,  and  enjoyed  the  enjoyment  of  a  vast  tent-full  of  open- 
mouthed  admirers,  from  all  the  country  region  roimd  about  By-the-by,  that  was 
a  cleverish  reply  made  to  the  master  of  the  ring,  (what  a  melancholy  langh  he  had 
at  the  jokes  which  convulsed  every  body  else  ;  perhaps  he  had  heard  them  before,) 
by  the  clown  of  the  night  He  had  been  reproved  for  his  profknity.  *  What  do  yon 
mean,  Sir,  by  swearing  in  that  way  7'  'Swearing?  /  did  n't  swear.'  'Yes  yon  did. 
Sir.'  (The  master  is  always  very  polite  to  the  clown.)  •  You  employed  an  oath. 
Sir ;  you  made  use  of  the  word  damn,  Sir.'  'T  aint  swearing  to  say  '  damn,*  is  it  7' 
'  Yes,  Sir,  it  is  swearing.'  '  'T  aint  swearing  to  say  mtlZ-dam,  is  it  7'  No,  Sir,  not 
to  say  '  mill-dam.'  '  Then  you  We  a  mill'dam  fool ."  We  were  '  off  at  the  crack 
of  the  whip'  which  rewarded  this  stereotyped  impertinence.  .  .  .  Oor  friend  Saxb's 
('  GoDFRST  Graht's)  '  New  Law  Dictionary*  is  nearly  as  good  as  '  Punch's.  The  foi- 
kiwing  definitions  will  afibrd  a  taste  of  its  quality : 

AonoN. — *  Actions  are  of  two  kinds,  civil  and  criainaL  TO  lift  your  neighbor'i  note  at  the  bnok 
is  a  civil  action  —  iwy;  but  If  you  lift  his  shop,  it  is '  shop-Hfting,'  which  is  a  criminal  action,  and 
a  heavy  offence  against  the  laws  of  decorum  and  grmitf.  It  is  a  rule  of  the  Isw  that '  most  pa> 
•ooal  actions  die  with  the  person,'  and,  viet  Mrea,  sometimes  the  penon  dies  with  the  action;  at 
where  one,  by  accident  or  design,  blows  out  his  'brief  candle'  with  a  pistol  or  other  summary  eztin* 
gttisher.  It  wss  aaeleiitly  hold  that '  all  real  aetiens  anrvive  the  peraon,'  but  thii  doetrhw  was  fome- 
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wkat  modified  by  Chiaf  Baron  Shakbfeabs,  (JuL  Cmt^  Act  xii.,  Sc  3,)  who  diatincUjr  aflrms  that 
lh«  ntlft  ia  only  applicabia  to  actions  of  a  rapmhentible  character,  or  *  real  bad'  actioni.        ^ 

*  Tarn  tvil  that  men  do,  lire  after  them : 
The£90d  ii  oft  interred  with  their  bonei.' 

*  Obetmcting  one's  ancient  lii hts'  is  a  ground  of  action ;  but  for  *  obstructions  of  the  Uver*  no  legal 
reaaedy  haa  been  derised,  which  seems  an  unaccounuble  omission  of  the  law.  If  a  man  aell  a  horse 
and  warrant  him  to  be  a  *  food  'un  to  go^'  and  it  turns  out  that  the  beast  has  '  no  action'  to  support 
the  warranty,  the  warranty  will  support  an  action.' 

BsMXFiT  or  Clbbot.  —  What  ia  meant  by  this  phrase  Is  not  very  well  nnderatood.  It  does  not 
appear  to  hare  any  reference  to  the  public  advantage  derived  from  *  the  stated  preaching  of  the 
gospel,'  nor  yet  to  allude  to  the  revenue  accruing  to  pastors  from  tithes,  salaries,  or  *  clergy  reeerres.* 
Benefit  of  Clergy  is  supposed  to  mean  that  merciful  provision  of  the  law  which,  having  furnished 
judges  and  hangmen  for  the  pnnisbmsnt  of  crimes  (capiul  I)  in  tbia  world,  providea  clergymen  to 
assure  the  culprit  that  he  may  hope  to  fare  better  in  the  next  In  short,  no  nan  hangs  without  the 
benefit  of  *  the  law  and  the  prophets.* 

Old  Fuller  ia  u't  far  from  right,  when  he  eaye  in  hie  '  Worthies :'  *  Strange  that 
reason,  continaing  always  the  samei  law,  grounded  thereupon,  should  be  capable  of 
■o  graat  alteration.'  There  certainly  would  be  much  less  legal  absurdity  if  lawyers 
only  'stood  to  reason.'  ...  At  Rochester, in  the  morning,  as  we  emerged  from 
the  eais  and  took  coach  for  *TAc  EagW  hotel,  the  city,  to  our  eye,  appeared  to  hare 
doubled  its  buildings  in  ten  yeais.  liong  and  well-built  streets,  full  of  life  ;  new  and 
spaeknui  hotels  and  public  edifices  ;  rows  and  squares  and  streets,  *  that  were  not  so 
befi»re,'  these  features  filled  the  admiring  eye  of  *  Old  Kmiok.  It  was  delightful,  too, 
to  find  ounelvee  at  a  hotel  which  we  remembered,  with  pleasure,  having  visited  afore- 
time ;  aor  were  its  comfort  and  luxury  one  whit  diminished,  but  increased  the  rather, 
mder  the  capable  supervision  of  the  present  host ;  in  his  own  ample  person  the  beat 
•zponont  of  the  physical '  treatment'  which  he  administers  to  his  guests.  With  agree- 
ble  finenda,  we  visited  onee  more  that  loveliest  of  country  cemeteries,  sweet  Jfottnl 
Hspe.  As  we  have  heretofore  described  the  scenery,  near  and  far,  of  this  charming 
■pot,  we  need  only  add,  that  in  the  chasteness  of  its  monuments,  in  the  variety  of 
ill  'selectest  spots,'  and  in  the  beauty  of  the  grounds  and  shrubbery,  it  fills  the  eye 
and  wholly '  satisfies  the  sentiment'  We  took  leave  of  Rochester,  and  the  coorU^ 
OH  Inendi  who  had  rendered  it  so  pleasant  to  us,  with  sincere  regrat  But  one  cir* 
wmwlance  let  us  mention,  before  we  leave  the  city.  As  we  were  '  fetching  a  walk' 
with  a  Irieiid,  m  the  early  gloaming,  toward  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  city,  oor 
stepo-were  arrested  by  the  piteou  cries  of  a  little  boy:  «OA/  father!  father! 
father!  do  n't,  father  !*  This  piereing,  piteous  appeal  continued,  while  blow  after 
blow  fen  heavy  and  fast,  with  no  accompanying  word,  until  this  deponent,  who  could 
ondiiio  it  no  longer,  *  vociferated  a  remark'  that  was  eomevohat  denunciatory  and  at 
the  same  time  sitghtly  expostulatory.  Now  we  trust  that  Mr.  Beown,  carpenter,  who 
livw  on  the  north-east  comer  of  East  and  Biain-streets,  will  hereafter  remember  that 
he  was  onoe  a  child ;  and  that  when  he  doe»  think  of  it,  he  will  listen  in  mercy  to 
the  agonizing  cry  of  his  own  flesh^and-blood,  lifted  up  in  vain  ai^al  against  the 
cruel  scourging  of  an  unnatural  parent    Did  we  well^to  be  angry  ?    We  were  away 

ftomotfr  own  little  folk.  .    .   .  Mr.C ,  the  distinguished  agriculturist  of  Pattenon, 

New-Jeiaey,  was  remarking  recently  to  a  lady-firiend  of  his,  that  be  could  wish, 
for  one,  that  the  Latin  terras  used  in  agricultural  chemistry  and  botany  could  be  re- 
duced to  Enf^ish,  so  that  their  meaning  might  be  more  generally  nnderrtood  by  the 
groat  mass  of  farmers,  and  persons  fond  of  botany.  <  Well,'  observed  the  spinster, 
*  I  haoe  changed  all  the  Latin  names  in  my  herbarium  to  English ;  all  except  two, 
and  I  oonldn'tj£iii<  names  for  them.'  <  What  were  they,  Madam  7'  'They  was  the 
'Ory-BoryJilis' and  the 'Peitriaa  TVemeas /' •   •   •  Tub  lines  on  *  Pride  0/ BtrtA> 
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or  False  Pretences,*  are  precisely  ri^ht  in  their  incalcations,  and  <  expreM  our  aenti- 
menta  exactly.'  We  cannot  howerer  ccmacienticnaly  commend  the  manner  of  the 
vene.  The  following  are  the  mott  acceptable  lines.  It  were  well,  the  writer  con* 
tends,  if  those  who  rely  alone  upon '  the  deeds  their  fathers  won,'  aboold  thus  reflect: 

'  Won  nobly  by  my  fathers*  Taliant  arms, 
Thtir  glory  round  ««  spreads  no  dasslinf  charms ; 
*T  was  not  my  arm  that  in  the  battle-field 
Dread  havoc  dealt,  and  ecorn'd  the  ground  to  yield  s 
Then  should  7  now  assume  to  share  their  fame, 
Whose  noble  deeds  have  left  a  deathless  name  9 
/,  who  have  ne'er  a  single  struggle  borne,  ' 
*  To  gain  the  Isurela  which  with  pride  were  worn  f 

Nay,  po6r  indeed  the  rank,  metkinks,  of  those 
Who  on  the  fame  of  oAer^  deeds  repose; 
I  Ml  stand  aloof,  from  all  the  world  alone, 
And  ism  a  name,  If  I  am  ever  known.' 

Wb  heard  a  sage  remark  in  a  stage-coach  the  other  day,  on  onr  hitherward  way  to 
Saratoga.  It  waa  this :  *  It's  folks  that  makes  a  place,*  As  was  remarked  at  the 
time, '  There 's  a  good  deal  o'  truth  <into  thai  ;'  a  fact  which  any  body  ean  easily 
verify,  whose  good  fortune  it  shall  be  to  sojourn,  even  for  a  brief  space,  in  the  plea- 
sant village  of  Batavia,  in  the  rich  heart  of  old  Genessee.  There  be  •  folks'  (Aere» 
whom  we  wot  of,  who  would  he  '  the  making*  of  any  place  in  Christendom.  Tou 
should  have  seen  us,  reader,  when  we  issued  forth  Mm  the  hospitable  domicil  of  onr 

fnend  S ,  one  balmy  June  morning,  the  joUiest  of  jolly  parties,  for  a  <  ball-i^y' 

■on  the  banks  of  the  *  limping  Tonawanda ;'  a  stream  in  which,  in  1826,  there  was 
caught  a  small '  pumpkin-seed'  with  a  hook  ;  but '  the  fisheries'  in  that  meridian  are 
now  generally  abandoned.  At  *8omerviUs  Farm,*  where  we  were  to  *  pitch  bat,'  re- 
sideth  the  Borkbs  ;  and  of  the  young  men  and  women  who  on  that  day  played  bad 
and  <  kept  tally ;'  who  sumptuously  pic-nic'd  afterward  on  the  lawn,  under  the  thick 
shade  of  'ancestral  trees;'  who  subsequently  upon  the  green  tripped  it  long  and 
variously  on  '  the  light  fantastic,'  to  the  *  instrumentation'  of  glorious  *Joe  Burke  of 
Ours,*  the  second  best  violinist  in  Christendom ;  who  sang,  and  romped,  and  talked 
and  laughed,  and  rode  back  again  to  the  village  on  horseback,  in  wagons,  or  in  chaises; 
we  say,  of  all  those  who  on  that  day  enjoyed  these  things,  'guess  there  isn't  one  but 
■  what  will  say,  at  any  given  period  hereafter,  that  *  That  was  a  good  time  ."  *  It 
was  n't  any  thing  else  ;'  and  all  we  wish  (for  two)  is,  that  there  may  be  a  similar 
'  good  time  coming*  But  we  can't  say  any  thing  more  about  it  now,  because  we 
' must  be  a-going*  .  .  .  We  have  devoted  some  adacititions space  elsewhere  to Bfr. 
*  9vFPEB  Hopkins'  Mathbws,  aad  his  late  letter  to  the  *  Newspaper'  of  that  keen 
wit,  Douglas  Jbrroi.d  ;  yet  we  cannot  withhold  from  our  readers  the  following  pas- 
sage from  an  editorial  article  in  one  of  the  later  issues  of  the  *  Courier  and  Enquirer* 
daily  journal.  The  editor,  in  his  supposititious  case,  has  hit  the  humbug  on  the  head : 

'SzNCS  we  extracted  this  letter  for  notice,  we  hsve  seen  It  spoken  of  by  one  or  two  of  our  contem- 

'  !S  in  terms  somewhat  worthy  of  its  combined  falsehood,  stupidity,  conceit  and  impudeaee.  its 

1  evidence  as  to  facts  gives  us  no  clue  to  the  identity  of  its  author.    He  is  simply  an  aaony- 


porarses  in  terms  somewhat  worthy  of  its  combined  falsehood,  stupidity,  conceit  and  impudeaee.  its 
internal  evidence  as  to  facts  gives  us  no  clue  to  the  identity  of  its  author.    He  is  simply  an  aao 
mens  American.    For  his  own  reputation  he  had  better  remain  so,  but  for  the  credit  or  literary  t 


in  America,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  authorship  of  such  a  letter  may  be  fixed  on  9—^  that  the  oppro- 
brium may  not  be  borne  by  the  class.  But  we  know  of  no  one  to  whom  the  statements  of  the  last 
portion  of  the  letter  will  apply.  What  literary  man  is  there  who  has  been  slandered  all  over  the 
United  States  for  his  servicet.  in  the  caui>e  of  international  copy -right  t  Who  is  this  victim  of  scores 
-of  newspapers  aad  Hagasiuest  What  miin  has  been  slandered  by  old  KmcKBSBOCXBB  five  boa- 
4red  times  within  eight  years,  because  he  has  contended  that  English  authors  should  be  peidi  Saek 
a  man  must  needs  be  knofrn  to  literary  men,  if  not  to  the  world.  We  have  heard  of  no  such  man. 
We  can  however  easily  account  for  the  appearance  of  such  a  letter.  Where  tbe  world  will  not 
acknowledge  a  man  as  a  hero,  his  next  recourse  is  to  set  himself  up  as  a  martyr.  If  he  eannoC  eon- 
pel  admiration,  be  mast  needs  try  to  win  sympstby.    With  aome  own  tbe  eranng  wumetrori  tf^gtts 
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ii  m  iBordiaat*  that  it  anttera  litila  if  the  finfer  b«  tlist  of  Moni.  Fron  MMh  •»  one  only  ooaM  luoh 
•  lotter  have  emanated,  certain  an  he  must  have  been  that  at  any  time  he  could  drop  hia  anonymous 
Tail,  if  indeed  no  kind  fHend.  or  kinder  enemy,  would  volunteer  to  tear  it  from  hia  unblushio;  fuce. 
If  tharo  be  a  man  who  has  failed  to  attain  a  reputation  by  hit  literary  efforta ;  who  is  not  able  evva 
lo  provoke  the  diatinctioo  of  depreciating  eritieiam ;  whoae  unaold  voinmea  cumber  the  lofts  of  too 
cndnloM  pubUabera,  and  whoM  derided  pretenstoni  are  quietly  aet  aside  alike  by  his  peer*  and  the 
public  i  whoea  oppoeition  is  diaroKmrded,  and  whoMO  aasivunce  is  dreaded ;  whose  aelr-eateem  is  ao 
enormoiia  and  bis  judgment  so  feeble,  that  in  spite  of  a  condemnation  which  would  crush  any  other, 
he  soars  above  tha  reatleaanass  of  vanity,  in  the  raffioas  of  inaffable  eonoaiti  whoea  partioaeity 


laaehes  the  verrc  of  impudence,  and  wboao  self  confidence  overrteps  the  boilods  of  arrogance ;  and 
"    -    '    "  ra  clang  like  aa*  Old  Man  of  the  r  .... 

ill  h«  had  almost  crushed  th< 

■s  from  publishers  himiielf,  bi 
ng  bis  petty  vanity,  by  procurin_ 
would  not  have  known  ot  his'  existence ;  if  there  were  such  a  man,  to  him,  and  to  no  other,  should 


If,  is  additkM  to  tbia,  he  had  for  years  clang  like  aa  *  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain'  upon  th^  shoulders 

a  which  heh    ' 
.  >^P«ct      .    , 
lo  others  aa  a  means  of  gratifying  his  petty  vanity,  by  procuring  him  tha  notice  of  those  who  else 


of  the  poor  Sikbad  of  Copy<rigfat,  till  h«  bad  almost  crushed  the  support  upon  which  he  had  vainly 
■ouateNi ;  and,  unable  to  obtain  offers  from  publishers  himvelf,  bad  held  up  the  prdbpect  of  payment 
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we  look  as  the  author  of  such  a  letter.  Is  there  such  a  man  f  .  .  .  *  This  stupid  slanderer  of 
Amarican  book-sellora,  authors  and  editors,  says  that  'Public  sentimeut  has  been  enlightened  upon 
the  question  of  an  international  copy-right,  and  u  not  indisposed  to  its  enactmenL'  The  public  has 
been  enlightened  upon  the  queatien,  but  by  whoml  Bf  tkMt  very  Awuriemm  •Hiort  mnd  mokof 
■Asia  thss  mumfWumM  Jmeriean  tkm  tkam^leuiw  UktU,  The  right  of  the  matter  has  been  set  forth, 
and  affeetively  too,  fo  i;pti«  e/  tke  sttf-tuMeimi  hhuteriMg  e/temeffw  wka  tkmst  UUmttlwitfifrwrn-d 
as  U$  pmrtiemlmr  dUa^ptsus,  mtd  ^mgkt  it  itnto  ridUmu  mmd  dur$pmU,* 

TnUhf  eTery  word  truth !  .  .  .  Wi  never  heard  of  a  more  horrid  death  than  one 
whieh  was  mentioned  to  ns  a  few  evening!  since.  Two  men  were  watching  in  a 
blast-fufnace.  In  the  night  a  yoang  man  of  their  acquaintance  called  in  for  a  few 
moments.  They  being  weary  in  <  guarding'  day  and  night,  agreed  with  him  to 
tend  the  fa  mace  a  short  time  while  they  slept  While  they  were  asleep,  with  their 
feet  to  the  furnace,  their  friend  was  alarmed  by  the  banting  of  the  clay  fnnne!  of 
the  fomace,  from  which  the  melted  ore,  at '  white-heat,'  flowed  over  them,  consuming 
their  flesh  to  the  bone  !  .  .  .  Thsre  is  no  such  place  as  Buflhlo  —  Buffalo  is  Neit^ 
York  f*  That  was  what  we  said  to  an  excellent  and  esteemed  friend,  who  had  but 
rseently  swayed  the  metropolitan  feeptre  of  thai  wonderfiil  city,  what  time  we  were 
'  about  town*  with  him.  It  was  precisely  our  thou^t.  Tou  walk  about  the  wharves, 
and  for  a  mile  see  sail  and  steam -craft  of  every  degree,  and  many  of  them  of  the 
laigest  class,  choking  the  very  straam ;  while  the  smokes  from  the  great  steamers, 
going  cot  or  coming  in,  are  continually  seen  trailing  their  long  shadows  over  the 
waters  of  the  beautiful  harbor.  Then  look  at  the  streets  and  buildings,  public  and 
private,  and  the  life,  the  busy  life,  that  pervades  and  fills  them !  It  was  like  Gotham, 
for  example,  to  see  a  large  block  of  flour  and  wheat  storage -buildings  going  up,  and 
the  full  flotir-bairels,  which  were  to  be  stored,  forming  the  Supports  to  the  successive 
Bcaflbldings  of  the  masons.  Main-street,  for  a  mile  and  a  half,  is  *  N  ew-York  all  over* 
in  its  bnildings,  its  bustle,  and  its  various  businesses.  And  did  n*t  the  town  look  glo- 
rioiM,  aa  surveyed  by  us,  standing  in  the  round-top  of  the  noble  steamer  Hbndrick  ' 
HimooN,  Captain  D.  Hows,  (a  vessel  which,  in  every  internal  and  external  attribute 
of  excellence  and  beauty,  is  excelled,  if  at  all,  by  only  one  boat  on  the  Hudson,)  as 
she  swept  oat  into  the  harbor,  a  little  alter  night-fall  7  It  was  a  scene  to  be  sesn,  not 
to  be  written  about  .  .  .  FArmas  do  not  always  continue  inexorable,  when  a 
pr0tty  daughter  runs  away  with  and  weds  a  '  stage-artist'  A  friend  tells  us  of  a  fair 
maiden  who  had  been  foriiidden  to  marry  an  actor,  and  whose  father  was  at  first  in- 
exorable at  her  disobedience  ;  but  after  having  seen  her  husbaud  on  the  stage,  he 
relented,  and  forgave  her,  remarking :  '  Well,  I  see  ydu  have  not  disobeyed  me,  after 
an ;  for  the  man  is  not  an  actor,  and  never  will  be  an  aotor  1'  The  restoration,  under 
the  circiraMtances,  was  not  very  consoling !  .  .  .  When  an  Enrroa,  like  Joseph 
R.  CaAHDLxa,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Philadelphia  'United  States*  Oazette,*  retires  from  a 
stataim  which  he  has  held  with  the  highest  honor  for  thirty  years  and  upward,  it  is 
meet  that  even  a  contemporary  so  humble  as  the  Eorroa  hereof  should  express  his 
TOL. 
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■ympatby  with  the  pnblic  at  the  low  they  have  aoBtaiiied  in  Xmng  depihred  of  the 
intellectual  labon  which  have  bo  long  instructed  and  entertained  them  ;  and  on  his 
own  behalf,  to  wish  for  one  who  never  lost  an  opportunity  to  say  an  encouraging 
word  for  him  or  his,  that  unalloyed  contentment  and  prosperity  which  he  so  well  de- 
serves. Fbixnd  !  '  may  you  live  long  and  die  happy  •*  •  -  •  Wb  shall  permit  our 
fair  correspondent  of  '  Locust  Grove'  (who  is  also  heard  elsewhere  in  the  present 
iasne)  to  speak  for  henelf,  in  her  very  easy  and  natural  <  Poetical  EpUtU  to  the 
Editor.*    She  js  a  good  girl,  and  shall  not '  lack  advancement  .** 

*  I  piLAT  you,  Sir,  to  pardon  me  the  crime  " 
Of  Bending  you  a  letter  *  all  in  rhyme;' 

For  really,  't  ii  to  very  hard  a  thing 

For  me  to  curb  my  fancy's  errant  wing, 

And  march  along  in  sober  guise  with  those 

Who  tread  the  prim,  plain,  plodding  path  of  proee, 

That  I  am  absolutely  forced,  sometimes, 

Like  surplus  steam,  to  let  off  surplus  rhynuM. 

*  I  know  not  how  it  is,  but  in  my  mind 

A  miirhty  sense  of  inward  power  I  find  : 

I  feel  like  one  who  bears  a  secret  treasure. 

From  which  large  draughts  might  be  brought  forth  at  pleasure. 

Or,  hold  I  —  a  better  simile  I  've  fo«od  ~ 

I  feel  at  present  like  a  giant  hound. 

Who,  struggling  with  the  cords  by  fate  throwo  oVr  him. 

If  once  set  free,  would  carry  all  before  him : 

And  what  shall  then  this  giant  disenthral  f 

One  word,  one  single  word,  will  tell  you  all : 

It  is  Encoueaosmxnt!  —  a  gracioun  power, 

Wfaoae  gentle  influence,  like  a  summer  shower. 

At  once  rewards  the  laborer's  by-gone  toil, 

And  draws  new  treasures  from  the  grateful  soil. 

' '  Not  to  admire  is  all  the  art  I  kn9W, 
To  make  men  happy,  and  to  keep  them  ao ;' 
So  sang  the  poet ;  but — I  do  n't  belieTe  it  I  ^ 

At  least  I  would  restrietedly  receiTe  it: 
Not  to  admire,  of  misery  may  be  corable. 
But  not  to  t9  admired  is  unendurable ! 
You  '11  laugh  at  me,  I  know,  and  think 't  it  ptabi 
That  I  am  most  intolerably  vain ; 
And  in  good  sooth  perhaps  yon  may  be  right. 
For  vanity  *8  a  sly,  seductive  sprite. 

That  wdUI  creep  in,  do  what  you  can  to  hinder ;  « 

For  if  you  close  the  door,  he  '11  scale  the  window ; 
And  if  you  shut  up  doors  and  windows  too, 
Leave  but  the  key-hole  open,  he  11  pop  throagh  1 

*  Yet  does  a  something  in  our  hearts  reside. 
Which  is  not  vanity^ which  is  not  pride ; 
A  sort  of  feeling  that  pervades  the  mind. 
But  yet  can  scarcely  be  by  words  defined  $ 
A  self-existent  consciousness  of  power, 
Which  circumstances  neither  raise  nor  lower ; 
A  sense  of  what  we  are  and  what  we  dare, 
And  what  part  God  placed  us  on  earth  to  bear. 
Might  not  this  feeling  in  our  hearts  abide, 
And  yet  be  neither  vanity  nor  pride  f 

1  think  it  might ;  in  fact,  I  know  it  might ; 
What  do  you  think  f    1  'm  pretty  sure  1  'm  right. 

*  I  fear  you  11  deem  this  rigmarole  of  rhyme  • 
A  very  great  encroachment  on  your  time. 

And  think  a  stranger  might  have  known  muoh  batter 
Than  trouble  you  with  such  a  foolish  lettar ; 
But  H  is,  perhaps,  because  I  am  a  stranger, 
That  you,  my  dear  Sir,  have  incurred  the  danger  { 
For  there  Is  no  one  in  this  whole  wide  land 
T*  encourage  me,  or  take  me  by  the  hand ; 
I  have  no  literary  friends  at  all. 
Who  might  my  dormant  powers  to  action  call : 
And  yet  i  feel  within  my  inmost  soul 
That  X  was  born  for  some  important  rdle ; 
My  heart  ia  with  a  thousand  feelings  stirred, 
^       UoknowB,  uadreamed  of  by  the  common  herd : 
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And  though  *t  i»  trae  I  caonot  yet  conTey 

la  *  word*  that  baro'  the  thoughta  that  oVsr  bm  ploy, 

I  dure  indulge  the  hope  the  lime  will  come 

Whea,  like  sd  anny  at  the  louDd  of  drum. 

The  impatient  worda  willruah  to  meet  the  tboughta, 

And  itir  the  spirit  with  a  trumpet's  notes  I' 

Vwy  well :  En  avant  !  Mademoiflelle,  and  give  m  the  fint  and  best  fraita  of  yoni 
intellectiial  atiiTinga.  CieTer  aa  ia  the  foregoing,  however,  we  muat  be  permitted  to 
■ay,  that  in  general  we  prefer  proae  to  yene  ;  especially  from  new  contribators,  who 
are  testing  their  powers.  -  •  *  Cleaveland,  rising  celestially  upon  its  wide  bank, 
and  looking  off  upon  the  broad  expanse  of  Erie,  blue-green  as  a  robin's  egg,  ia  a 
pleasant  sight  at  first  to  see ;  and  when  at  length  you  sweep  by  tbe  long  stone  pier, 
with  bannen  flying  and  martial  music^  resounding,  and  '  enter  up'  the  town,  as  the 
Chineae  have  it,  your  best  previous  impressions  are  more  than  confirmed.  The  citi- 
xens  or  '  city's  fathers'  have  bad  due  regard  to  shade-trees ;  beautiful  they  are,  and 
abondant ;  reminding  one  continually,  in  the  wide  and  well-built  streets,  of  umbra- 
gsona  New-Haven.  Cleaveland  is  a  very  flourishing  city.  Its  commercial  position 
is  preeminent ;  its  churches  and  other  public  edifices  are  in  excellent  taste ;  and  its 
hotels,  judging  from  the  two  which  we  visited,  cannot  well  be  suipassed.  In  going 
up  the  lake,  the  *  New-England  House*  received  us ;  and  as  we  passed  through  its 
ample  apartments,  and  surveyed  its  new  and  splendid  furniture,  we  thought  it  would 
be  '  some  time,  and  perhaps  longer,'  before  we  should  encounter  a  superior  establish- 
ment Yet  on  our  return,  we  were  taken  to  the  '  Weddell  Houte,*  an  immense  and 
quite  tasteful  architectural  structure,  just  then  freshly  opened.  Like  the  'New- 
England,'  it  was  at  the  time  full.  In  the  beauty  of  its  situation,  the  spaciousness  of 
its  parlors  and  other  apartments,  the  sumptuousness  of  its  furniture  and  '  surround- 
ings,' it  must  surely  remain  for  the  present  unexcelled.  We  sat  down  at  this  house 
to  the  BKWt  luxurious  dinner  we  ever  discussed,  save  perhaps  on  special  occasions  at  ■ 
the  unapproachable  *  Avroa ;'  a  dinner  in  which  potables  strove  with  edibles^  and 
Bailmdx,  tbe  host,  with  both,  to  *  give  the  world  assurance'  of  such  a  repast  as  should 
equally  gratify  and  astonish  ;  and  we  catididly  admit  that  he  <  bad  us  there  !'  Per- 
haps we  might  have  been  equally  astonished  by  Mr.  Scoviix,  whose  old-established 
boose,  as  we  had  frequent  occasion  to  hear,  enjoys  a  deservedly  wide  reputation 
for  comfort  and  good  cheer.  .  .  .  Wi  are  glad  to  perceive,  by  a  circular  from  the 
'  Mottville  Iron-Works,'  in  Westchester  county,  that  the  *  Cast-iron  RevolviTig^ 
ChatTt  first  suggested  to  the  manufacturer  by  Mr.  Joseph  Cuetis,  of  New-York,  a 
gentleman  whose  devotion  to  the  interests  of  common  schools  has  been  so  justly  and 
80  generally  commended,  has  been  adopted  in  all  the  new  and  many  of  the  old  public 
school-bquaesw  A  greater  improvement  over  the  common  chair,  in  ease  and  comfort, 
and  support  where  it  is  needed,  could  hardly  be  conceived.  It  is  invaluable  as  a 
school-chair,  as  is  its  principle  for  all  chairs  or  sofas.  To  Mr.  Curtis  has  also  recently 
been  awarded  the  prize  of  one  hundred  dollars  for  the  best  system  of  ventilation 
extant ;  another  important  and  healthful  invention,  to  which  we  invite  the  public 
attention.  .  .  .  We  can  justify  the  poetical  praises  bestowed  upon  *  Tuxedo 
Laksf  in  a  late  number  of  this  Magazine.  We  have  had  the  recent  pleasure  of 
■pending  a  bappy  day  on  its  sylvan  banks ;  whither  we  had  been  borne,  through  a 
lovely  agricultural  region,  over  the  great  Erie  rail-road.  There  are  few  of  the  cheer- 
fbl,  joyons  spirits,  including  the  *  ministering  angels'  who  *  assisted'  at  that  perfectly 
pleasant  pic-nic,  but  will  remember  it  for  many  a  long  year  to  come.  .   .   .   Lrrs* 
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RART  men,  library-formera,  book-flellen,  and  '  the  public  genemlly,'  should  bear  ia 
mind  that  the  great  *  Book  and  Statumery  Trade-Sale*  of  Measn.  Banm,  RicRAUie 
AND  Platt,  commences  on  the  last  day  but  one  of  the  present  month  of  Angnst. 
The  catalogue  is  full  and  various ;  as  we  hope  more  particularly  to  indicate,  in  sea- 
son for  our  next  number.  .  .  .  *  Ha!  ha!  ho!  ho!'  Perhaps,  however,  't  won't 
seem  so  fnnny  to  you,  reader;  but  we  mutt  tell  you  about  a  personage  whose  sott6n- 
quet,  as  we  were  told,  is  *  Old  Ben.*  He  came  on  board  '  the  Hbndkick*  at  CI<»aTd- 
land,  with  a  '  jolly  red  face'  and  an  evident  devotion  to  things  spiritual.  He  was  ftdl ; 
by  which  term  we  mean,  that  there  was  no  lack  of  fullness  in  his  *  feelers,'  including 
the  purple  skin  of  his  face  and  neck,  even  behind  his  red  ears.  It  teas  a  dreadfully 
hot  night,  and  it  was  rather  ill-advised  therefore  in  eome  one  to  direct  *  Old  Bin*  to  a 
state-room  between  the  decks  and  opposite  the  boiler.  None  but  the  'finally  con- 
demned' can  tell  the  more  than  Tophetian  torments  he  suffered  on  that  awful  night 
It  was  given  to  us  to  see  him  emerge  upon  the  upper  deck  on  the  next  morning. 
He  was  saturate.  He  was  '  limp.'  He  was  flaccid.  The  skin  of  his  face  and  all 
around  his  neck,  was  corrugated,  parboiled,  shrunken.  He  walked  with  great  diffi> 
culty,  and  seemed  to  breathe  with  a  great  deal  more.  He  had  been  *  taken  in'  (to  a 
very  hot  place)  and  completely  <  done  for.'  There  was  a  speechless  appeal,  an  eye- 
reraonstrance,  in  his  look,  as  he  sank  into  a  chair  in  the  saloon,  and  faintly  gasped, 
'  Bran-hran-hrandy-a'd-waier  !*  that  was  pitiful  to  see.  When  three  tumblen  bad 
imparted  returning  vitality,  he  rose,  and  supporting  himself  by  the  railing  of  the  bar, 
(for  he  was  very  weak,)  he  did, between  the  third  and  sixth  tumbler,  'name  his  views' 
at  large  in  relation  to  the  utterly  unreasonable  temperature  of  the  '  little  hell'  he  had 
occupied  all  night ;  interspersing  his  vehement  comments  with  a  '  blue  streak'  of 
oaths,  which  gave  a  terrific  effect  to  his  denunciations.  Oh !  but  he  was  <  a  sight  to 
see,'  and  a  <  great  sight*  more  to  hear  !  It  must  have  taken  much  spmt  to  place  *  Ou> 
Bin'  where  he  could  begin  de  novo  to  '  soak'  again ;  for  he  had  been  undergoing  dit- 
tUlation  all  night !  .  .  .  Wi  have  had  placed  in  type,  read,  and  corrected  for  the 
press,  a  reply  by  <  C.  A.  B.'  to  the  article  in  the  last  *  North-American  Review*  upon 
the  writer's  critique  of  Professor  Felton's  '  Agamemnon,'  in  a  late  number  of  th« 
KmcsBRBocKER.  Fearing,  however,  lest  it  should  preclude  our  usual  variety  in 
these  departments,  we  have  been  compelled  to  postpone  its  publication  until  the 
September  number.  ■  ■  As  we  write,  the  Park  Theatre  is  undergoing  important 
improvements  and  elaborate  decorations  ;  and  before  these  words,  having  attained  to 
the  dignity  of  type,  shall  have  met  the  eyes  of  our  metropolitan  readers,  many  of 
them  will  have  heard  the  new  English  prima-donna,  Madame  Bishop.  We  had  the 
pleasure  recently  to  hear  her  at  a  private  party,  and  can  safely  say,  that  she  has 
been  excelled  by  no  similar  artiste  for  yeare,  the  admirable  Mrs.  Wood  not  ex- 
cepted. With  an  agreeable  person,  signal  dramatic  abilities,  and  transcendent  vocal 
powers,  she  cannot  fail  to  create  an  unwonted  sensation.  We  are  glad  to  welcome 
our  old  friend,  and  the  public's  favorite,  Mr.  Brougb,  (who  never  was  in  so  good 
voice  as  since  his  late  return  from  England,)  as  an  efficient  auxiliary  in  the  Park's 
operatic  company.  .  .  .  Wx  saw  but  little  of  Detroit,  for  the  reason  that  on  our 
voyage  up  we  arrived  there  early  in  the  morning,  and  remained  scarcely  an  hour ; 
but  we  employed  that  time  in  glancing  hurriedly  over  the  town.  Detroit  appeam 
to  a  hasty  observer  a  singular  compound  of  the  past  and  the  present.  It  is  beautifully 
situated^:  its  streets  are  wide,  but  at  so  early  an  hour  did  not  present  a  very  business- 
like appearance.  Several  of  the  older  and  many  of  the  more  modem  private  mansions 
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have  an  unuaual  air  of  elegance  and  oomfort ;  and  the^  chnrehea,  which  atnick  vm  aa 
very  noineroof  for  a  town  no  larger  than  Detroitt  are  generally  impoaing,  two  or  three 
eoinently  so.  On  onr  return,  we  arriTed  at  the  city  at  nine  o'clock  on  one  of  the 
moat  lovely  nigfata  we  ever  saw.  The  town,  beautiful  <  by  the  light  of  the  moon,' 
alept  upon  the  bank  of  the  broad  tranaparent  river  that  reflected  the  moonlight  in 
one  onbroken  aheet  of  silver ;  and  there  waa  not  a  sail  that  was  not  inverted  jper- 
/•ctly  in  the  calm,  ailent  water.  Sorry  were  we  to  leave  certain  kind  friends,  who 
urged  oar  atay  m  a  town  so  famed  for  the  beauty  of  its  women,  its  generous  hospitality, 
and  its  unaffected  '  good  aoeiety.'  We  saw,  for  a  few  momenta,  several  of  the  *  Young 
Baohelors'  of  the  place,  who  were  making  arrangements  to  celebrate  their  newly« 
fiximed  society  on  the  evening  of  the  national  anniverMry,  then  dose  at  hand.  Let 
us  hope  they  had  *  a  good  time.'  They  could  scarcely  fail,  however,  for  they  were 
assisted  by  a  aometone  Gothamite,  who  is  generally  conaidered  <  tome*  in  U^is  meri- 
dian. May  hia  shadow  (and  hia  aubatanoe)  never  be  leas!  .  . ' .  Havb  yon  ever  read 
a  work  called  '  Shak$peare  and  Att  FrUndB,'  just  published  by  Messnk  BuRoaas, 
SnuNGBR  AND  CoMPANT  ?  If  you  huvo  uot,  do  n't  fail  to  do  so.  Charlis  Lamb  has 
somewhere  hit  off  the  character  of  theae  vivid  portraits,  which  are  really  drawn  to 
the  very  life,  and  in  the  very  manner  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived.  The  '  sweet 
Swan  of  Avon'  is  not  made  to  '  cackle  like  a  goose,'  but  himself  and  *  friend^  are 
actual  living,  breathing  people  before  you.  The  volumes,  we  are  informed,  have 
already  a  wide  sale.  .  .  .  Wb  might  say  something  of  the  river  and  Lake  Saint 
Clair,  and  their  flat,  monotonona,  yet  occasionally  picturesque  banks ;  but  we  wiah  yon, 
reader,  to  come  at  once  with  us  to  the  opening  of  Lake  Huron,  at  Fort  Gratiot  What 
a  vast  aemi-circular  sweep,  on  either  hand,  of  those  graceAil  shorsa !  What  a  broadf 
deep,  deep  Une  ocean,  is  before  you !  The  scene  is  like  a  vision  of  beauty,  a  com- 
pound of  varied  bvelineas  reflected  from  the  Land  of  Dreams.  That  exquisite  view 
can  never  fade,  in  a  single  fresh  tint^  from  our  remembrance.  Long  hours  we  sailed 
on  that  gtorioua  lake ;  and  a  more  perfipct  aeason  of  delight,  in  a  craft  like  the  *  Hbn- 
naicK  Hudson,'  with  such  a  captain  as  Hows  and  such  a  steward  as  Ross,  it  would 
be  diflieuit  to  concehre.  We  passed  the  great  Saginaw  and  Thunder  Bay,  Pt^eaque- 
Isie,  etc,  and  on  a  Sunday  morning  arrived  at  the  great  Straits  which  separate  Lake 
Michigan  from  matchless  Lake  Huron.  .  .  .  That  was  not  a  bad  retort  which 
waa  made  to  a  braggadocio  who  was  boasting  that  every  generation  grew  wiser 
than  its  predeceasor.  '  Now,'  said  he, '  my  father  knew  more  than  my  grandftither, 
and  I  am  certain  I  know  more  than  my  father.'  '  Then,'  replied  a  waggish  by- 
stander, *  your  grand-father  must  have  been  a  d — d  fool!'  -  *  -  Vbrt  deeply 
do  we  regret  to  be  obliged  to  record  the  death  of  Josbph  C.  Nbalb,  Esq.,  of  Phila- 
delphia, author  of  the  *  Charcoal  Sketches,'  and  very  many  other  admirably  humor- 
ous writings.  We  knew  him  well.  A  child  of  genius ;  of  the  kindest  heart ;  of 
moat  loveable  qualities  as  a  man ;  a  gifted,  retiring  gentleman — a  true  friend.  Peace 
tohisaaheo!  .  .  .  '  M-i-o-b,  Mich,  i,  Mich-i,  l-x,  Michi-li,  m-a-o-k,  Michili-mack, 
I,  Michllimack-i,  n-a-c-x,  nack,  MiekUimaekmaw  /'  When  we  used  to  be  spel- 
ling that  awfully  hard  word,  we  little  thought  ever  to  find  ourselves  *  on  the  spot  ;* 
but  one  j^eaaant  Sunday  morning  the  high  bluffii  and  straita  of  Maekmaw  rose  on 
the  si^t.  The  top  of  the  high  land  was  projected  out  in  strong  relief  by  the  sun, 
which  lighted  up,  with  a  brightneas  alnioat  intense,  the  white  convent-looking  fort 
that  crowns  the  north-western  height ;  but  a  thin  mist  hid  all  the  lower  part  from 
view.    Aa  we  entered  the  Straita,  this  euttam  of  mist  rolled  graceftilly  down,  reveal- 
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iiig  lilacs  and  peach  and  apple-treea,  in  the  freahnea  of  their  early  MoaMMiia,  and  de- 
veloping the  little  creacent-mttlement  of  Mackinaw,  on  the  edge  of  the  bay.  We 
have  landed ;  and  who  ever  taw  such  water !  Thirty  feet  down  you  can  see  a  shil- 
ling-piece as  plain  as  if  it  were  in  your  hand  ;  and  as  for  the  fish,  of  whieh  you  see 
hundreds  at  a  time,  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  put  down  your  hook,  and  place  your  bait 
at  the  mouth  of  *  your  choice.'  The  ancient  stockade-fences,  the  dandelions  by  the 
road-side,  the  quaint-looking  old  edifices,  the  Indian  wigwams  by  the  shore,  and  the 
gay  aboriginaJB  lounging  lazily  about ;  the  stores  of  *  /njun  Kur^otities,*  the  odd  little 
church,  with  iron  '  ourlikews'  hanging  under  the  weather-oook,  like  the  segment  of 
a  dismembered  tooth-drawing  instrument ;  all  these  arrested  attention.  We  were 
about  to  speak  of  the  *  Arched  Roek,*  a  sublime  frame  to  a  lovely  Huron-mirror,  of 
the  *  Sugar-Loaft*  etc. ;  great  and  attractive  natural  curiosities,  to  which  we  wen 
conducted  by  an  accomplished  officer  of  the  United  States  Topographical  Corps ;  bat 
they  have  already  been  described  by  several  contemporaries  of  the  press,  who  visited 
them  shortly  after  we  left.  We  were  greatly  obliged  to  Judge  Abbott,  an  old  resident* 
a  great  traveller,  and  a  most  intelligent  and  entertaining  gentleman,  for«many  coor- 
tesies,  for  the  examination  of  several  rare  curiosities,  and  for  much  valuable  informa- 
tion, of  which  we  shall  avail  ourselves  hereafter.  A  like  acknowledgment  is  dne  also 
to  Mr.  Harrino,  the  collector  of  the  port  of  Mackinaw.  It  was  pleasant  to  sit  on  the 
cool  piazza  of  the  old  yellow-brown  '  Mission-House,'  and  watch  the  long  lines  of 
smoke  on  the  distant  horizon  of  the  Huron,  indicating  the  approach,  for  hours  before 
they  arrived,  of  the  great  lake-steamers.  But  the  time  to  depart  for  the  '  SoUmU* 
maree,*  as  we  heard  it  called,  at  length  arrived.  •  «  -  A  friend,  writing  from  New* 
port,  (Rhode Island,)  says :  '  I  heard  a  very  respectaUe  '  bull'  here  the  other  day. 
A  lady  had  all  her  cherries  stolen,  in  one  night*  The  grardener  was  charging  it  oo 
the  robins.  She  was  not  to  be  <  done'  in  that  way,  and  replied :  '  I  guess  they 
were  two-legged  robins !'  Probability  certainly  favored  her  conclusion !'  .  .  .  Ah 
old  and  faithful  correspondent  wrote  us  from  the  *  Hamilton  Houses*  at  Foit 
Hamilton,  during  our  late  absence  from  town,  as  follows :  '  After  you  have  rambled 
about  to  your  heart's  content,  and  the  fierce  heats  of  summer  compel  you  to  a  rest- 
ing-place, just  drop  down  to  the  *  Hamilton  House,'  and  see  what  Meinbu.  oan  do 
for  you.  Is  it  hot  in  the  dusty  city?  Here  are  cool  breezes  from  old  ocean  direeL 
Do  you  want  magnificent  views  of  town  and  country,  sea  and  harbor?  Come  here  ; 
do  you  seek  comfortable  lodgings,  a  capital  table,  choice  company,  and  a  host  who 
never  grows  weary  in  well-doing?  Meineli.  tenderB  you  all  these.  Pray  come  and 
see  for  yourself.'  Thank  yon.  If  it  is  not  too  late,  set  a  plate  and  arm-chair  for  qs» 
and  put  the  Heidseick  in  the  ice  as  early  as  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  \  \  *  •  Ditr- 
iMo  the  hour  or  two  which  we  passed  on  board  the  '  Oregon'  steamer,  while  she  w«8 
'  wooding*  at  Mackinaw,  on  her  way  to  Chicago,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting, 
among  others  of  her  distinguished  passengers,  Hon.  T.  Butler  King,  of  Georgia,  whom 
we  had  encountered  before  at  the  dinner  given  in  his  honor  at  the  Astor-House,  and 
fsem  Ohio,  a  friend  and  correspondent  in  the  perBon  of  Hon.  Mr.  Schbnck,  His  £x- 
oellency.  Governor  Bbbb,  and  Hon.  Thomas  Corwim,  the  '  Wagon-boy  of  Ohio,'  as 
he  is  sometimes  called ;  and  greatly  did  we  lament  our  inability,  in  consequence  of 
other  engagements,  to  comply  with  a  cordial  invitation  to  increase  by  two  the  nnmber 
of  the  Oregon's  paasengers  down  Lake  Michigan.  Mr.  Corwim's  expressive  face  and 
natural  manner  confirm  all  that  has  been  said  of  the  accessories  of  his  eloqnenoo. 
His  wit  and  humor  are  proveibial.    One  anecdote  of  hk,  which  we  heard  al  Maeki- 
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naw,  we  record  here,  becauae  it  adminbly  iUmtratM  the  potency  of  '  fonns'  in  po- 
liticel  meetingB,  and  the  absence  of  *  ent9o»ymu99yy  as  Byeon  would  tenn  it,  in  wm^ 
paitiian  auditories.  Mr.  CoawiN,  in  the  early  part  of  his  political  career,  had  been 
addressinir  some  ten  or  twelve  thoosand  of  his  matter-of-fact  fellow  citizens,  at  a 
place  called  <  New-England  Settlement,'  in  the  Western  Reserve.  He  never  made 
a  better  speech,  nor  uttered  one  more  impressively,  in  his  life ;  but  it  was  not  inter- 
mpted  during  its  delivery  by  a  single  encouraging  word  or  gesture ;  and  when  it  was 
finished,  an  awful  pause  ensued ;  until  a  tail  thin  Yankee,  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
crowd,  rose  and  said,  in  a  thin  drawling  voice :  *  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that,  in 
consideration  of  the  spirited  and  patriotic  speech  of  Mr.  Coa-wma,  this  meeting  give 
him  three  cheers.'  Another  awful  panse  fcdiowed ;  when  a  little  man  jumped  op 
on  the  other  side  of  the  crowd,  and  jerked  out,  *  I  second  that  motion/  The  chair- 
man rose  with  great  deliberation  and  dignity :  *  Gentlemen,'  said  he,  *  yod  have  heard 
the  resolution :  it  is  moved  and  seconded,  that  in  consideration  of  the  spirited  and 
patriotic  speech  which  we  have  heard  from  Mr.  Coe-wine,  this  meeting  proceed  to 
give  him  three  cheers.'  An  irregular  <  Hoorah  /'  was  returned,  and  then  all  was 
silence.  The  chairman  rose  again :  '  The  resointion,  it  should  not  be  forgotten,*  said 
he,  *  contemplated  three  cheers ;  you  will  therefore  now  proceed  to  give  a  second 
dieer ;'  and  a  second  <  cheer,'  such  as  it  was,  was  given ;  and  a  third  followed,  with 
the  same  forms ;  and  the '  large  and  enthueiaetie  meeting'  dispersed.  -  *  *  <il  Dream 
of  Youth*  has  some  merit,  but  it  shows,  and  yet  lacks/labor.  Such  poetry  is  '  made  ;* 
it  does  not  come  intuitively.  The  two  verses  which  ensue,  the  opening  one,  and  that 
descriptive  of  an  M  aunt  at  church,Jiave  some  nature  about  them : 

'  MuVNO  o'er  the  linking  log  'Then  I  saw  my  spintter  aunt 

eotioc  ■ 


On  the  fire  at  eTeotide, 
Slowly  did  a  mental  tog 
O'er  me  glide. 


With  her '  good'aa-you-are'  look, 
Peepiog  with  au  eye  aakant 
From  the  book.' 


Thirs  is  but  one  smoke  that  rises  from  a  white  man's  dwelling,  in  the  long,  long 
distance  from  Mackinaw  to  the  Sault  Ste.  Marie,  where  Superior  commences, 
throogfa  the  long  and  picturesque  Saint  Mary's,  its  journey  to  meet  the  chaste  em- 
brace of  Huron.  On  our  passage  up,  countless  river-idands ;  now  and  then  two  or 
three  oven-like  Indian  wigwams,  with  the  tawny  occupants  standing  by  the  door ; 
Imig  reaches  of  deep  forest,  with  cone-like  firs,  like  land-marks  or  mile-stones,  mea- 
suring off  the  way;  these  were  the  predominant  features  of  the  scene,  until  just  at 
darii  we  saw  on  our  left  the  little  settlement  of  *  The  Sault,'  and  heard  the  longper- 
vading  roar  of  the  rapids,  and  beheld  the  white  foamy  line  which  indicated  their  ter- 
mination in  the  forward  distance.  At  the  <  Sault  Ste,  Marie  HoteW  an  admirable 
ho»e,  admirably  kept  and  bountifully  supplied  by  those  courteous  and  kind  hosts, 
Messrs.  Stxbvkns  am  d  Cornwall,  we  partook  of  a  most  delicious  trout-supper ;  and 
«iUr  a  night's  sound  sleep,  in  a  dean  sweet  bed  and  a  cool  atmosphere,  rose  refreshed 
for  a  visit  to  the  Portage,  and  to  take  a  look  at  the  waters  of  Lake  Superior.  It 
would  have  taken  <  eome  dollars'  to  have  induced  us  to  go  over  the  boiling,  rushing, 
foaming,  tumbling  rapids,  where  three  persons,  who  exhibited  more  temerity  than 
bravery,  were  but  recently  swallowed  up  and  lost  Far  pleasanter  is  it  to  fish  a  little 
below  the '  Sault,'  hauling  up  the  big  trout  as  fast  as  the  fly  (the  hook  tipped  only  with 

the  bead  of  a  worm,)  touches  the  water.    A  Mr.  P ,  of  Detroit,  as  we  were  in- 

fonned,  annoyed  donbUeas  at  the  recently-discovered  unproductiveness  of  the  '  Old 
Settkn*  Copper-Minidg  Company,'  into  which,  as  we  heard,  he  had  not  aUghtly 
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been '  lei  in,'  did  hie  beet  to  force  (he  obliging  eaptain  of  tbe  <  Saint  Clair'  ateamer  to  go 
away  in  the  momiDg.  But,  as  we  ventured  to  predict,  neither  copper  nwr  *  hram^  eoaMI 
aTail  to  that  end.  Hour  after  hoor,  to  wfaieh  Ae  had  limited  the  eaptain,  piiwed  bjr* 
and  <  tbe  party'  with  whom  *  Old  Knick.*  was  engaged  in  <  wiling  tbe  opeekled  prey* 
■till  eontinaed  their  sport  <  Hence  we  view,'  that  the  <  unperative'  is  not  always  tba 
beat  <  mood,'  even  for  one  eo  selflah  and  *  hard*  as  a  eopper-man.  '  This  was  some- 
time a  paradox,'  up  at  the  Sanit  perhaps,  yet  toe  saw  *  tbe  proof  Bnt  the  '  Saint 
Clair,' ipouting  its  hot  bigh-pressare  breath,  is  off,  and  down  the  SL  Mary's.  *  ■  'Tan 
astronomers  are  getting  dainty  in  their  celestial  acquisitions.  Hemokb,  the  discoverer 
of  the  new  planet  Aatiasa,  writes  to  ScflUMMACSBa  that  he  has  discovered  a  new  star, 
but  that  it  is  <  not  in  a  very  rich  part  of  the  heavens !'  It  is  rather  a  poor  affiur,  hav- 
ing '  only  an  hoorly  motion  of  about  asecond  of  time  in  right  ascension.'  '  *  *  Whib 
we  left  New- York,  we  saw  HoaAoa  Gasnunr  lying  down  by  a  North-river  wharf» 
all  covered  with  flour,  perfectly  belplesB,  unable  to  otter  a  single  word,  and  rolling 
indolently  about,  in  such  a  manner  as  we  Ihongbt  we  should  never  see  the  Editor  of 
the  <  TribwM '  do.  We  said  nothing ;  for  there  were  other  perMns  by,  who  were 
even  more  *  interested'  than  oorselves  in  what  we  saw.  It  was  the  <  Horace  Gnn- 
uit'  eanal-hoat  that,  with  some  surprise,  we  baheld  at  the  wharf ;  but  it  was  a  sor- 
prise  BtiU  more  agreeable,  to  meet  our  friend  in  jwvpria  jMrsoail,  at '  The  Sanltt*  some 
twelve  hundred  nnles  from  the  building  in  which  we  daily  officiated  at  oar  kindred 
and  congenial  labors ;  fresh  and  frisky  as  an  overgrown  joyous  boy,  and  full  of  ad« 
miration  oJT  the  varied  scenes  of  nature  which  we  had  enjoyed  in  common,  before 
reaching  ' SalUUmaree*  What  a  delightful  influence  release  from  toil  and  change 
of  scene  have  upon  the  soul  of  a  man  long  in  <  populous  city  pent!'  The  last  time 
we  saw  our  old  friend  and  contemporary,  he  was  running  down  from  the  <  Mission 
House*  at  Mackinaw  to  survey  the  Huron  Sea- Serpent,  which  had  made  its  appear-  . 
anoe,  for  one  night  only,  a  little  off  shore.  We  could  have  sworn  to  him,  as  seen 
through  a  good  glass ;  but  it  was  an  illusion,  that  deceived  <  the  oldest  inhabitant.'  It 
was  simply  an  undulating  wave.  >  -  *  Wa  thought,  while  in  the  great '  HiNDaiOK 
Hudson'  steamer,  on  Lake  Erie,  enjoying,  with  a  radiant  company,  the  brilliant 
moonlight  nights  on  the  outer  planes  of  the  state-rooms,  or  the  pleasant  dance  or 
waits,  to  inspiring  mosie,  in  the  long  and  beautifril  Gothic  cabin,  (with  each  other 
*  addittaments'  as  Captain  Hows  and  Steward  Roas  knew  so  well  when  and  how  t0 
impart,)  <  surely,'  we  thought,  <  all  this  is  unique  ;'  bat  to  go  on  board  the  '  Sami 
Leuitt  the  '  Oregon,*  and  the  *  Loumcma  f  U^  9»e  the  ample  space,  tbe  splendid 
fiimiture,  the  multitudinous  panel  oil-paintings,  tbe  abundant  comfort  and  teeming 
loznry  with  which  they  abound ;  all  this  <  gave  the  admirer  pause ;'  and  while  ^e 
paused,  some  one  whispered  in  his  ear,  *  You  should  see  *  The  Sultana  ;'  <  to  which 
thns'  Capt  Howi :  <  Wait  ontU  you  see  my  new  steamer ;  we  intend  to  beat  tkem 
all  /'  But  what  need  can  there  be  of  <  beating*  such  boats  as  those  we  have  named  t 
Fortnnafeely,  the  captains  and  their  offioen  c^  't  be  improved, '  any  how ;'  so  there 
as  little  fear  of  mutation  in  that  quarter.  Such  masters  as  Cotton,  of  the  '  Oregon/ 
of  whom  we  had  the  pleasure  to  see  much ;  Hows,  of  the  *  Hendriok,'  of  whom  wa 
saw  more ;  Whbklbk,  of  the  '  Saint  Loois,'  of  whom  we  saw  enough  to  convinoe 
us  that  he  had  few  peers  in  generous  frankness  of  heart  and  thorough  knoiHedge  «f 
his  business ;  these,  happily,  with  such  codperetom  as  BuioifBa  and  Ross,  can  find  no 
<  improved' offioen  to  <  push  them  from  their  stools.'  They  weald  make  tbe  hambleat 
steamer  popular,  and  add  an  attraataott  to  the  best  .  .   .  Tib  flwor  of  <  Z.,' i 
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^yh%  a  grtphio  Lemming  from  JSpUuRoeky  awaite  praadnt  insertkm.  .    .   Pbrha?!, 
H  wwklA  aflM  yon  A  now  Idea  of  *  Old  Rofim/  to  hear  it  mmg  just  ae  you  ara 
dnppiiiiKto  riaepfn  your  8tat«-'ioom  in  a  lake-0toamer ;  tiollad  oat  by  some  '  joUy 
boys'  iitting  in  thn  dewy  toomingr-mooiilight  odtiMe : 


*  Thet  ifaited  up  t^e  M  of  thtf  coffin, 

Aad  !■  it  laj  &4>6lir-THX-Boiw ; 
D««d,  and  laid  out  op  the  countar. 
There  lay  old  Rosiif-viix-Bow !' 


*  They  take  aiz  jolly  ^ood  fellows, 
Aud  let  them  all  etagf  eriug  go, 
And  die  a  y reat  hole  in  the  meadow. 
And  In  It  laid  Rosxn-thb-Bow.' 


We  slid  off  into  dream-land  in  the  midit  of  a  proposition  to  drink  to  the  health  of 
'  Old  Roam'  in  a  jnlep  made  from  the  <  rich  mint'  that  grew  on  his  grave ;  and  we  think 
the  reeolution  paned  *  meaiurably.'  ...  A  dbuohtvul  and  memorable  evening 
party,  at  the  conntrynwat  of  a  diiUngaiahed  Buffalonian»  was  followed  the  next  day 
by  a  Mcond  recent  visit  to  Niagara.  It  ie  a  scene  to  feelf  not  to  deeeribe,  Ai  we 
bebeM  the  whoc^ng  billows  of  the  rapids  mshing  to  the  awful  brink,  chasing  each 
other,  yet  shrinking  from  the  dread  plunge,  we  thought  of  those  who  there  had  gazed 
in  wonder  and  awe,  even  as  we  were  gazing  ;*  of  the  thousands  and  tens  of  thou- 
sands  who,  like  those  countlesB  billows,  had  been  swept  onward  toward  the  *  great 
golf*  from  which  they  <  terribly  recoiled ;'  but  there  was  no  arm  that  could  avert  that 
leap  into  the  abysi  of  death !  Again  and  again,  and  in  all  places,  did  we  drink  in 
the  varied  sublimities  of  the  Great  Cataract ;  but  we  accord  our  preference,  over  all 
other  views,  to  that  which  may  be  obtained  from  the  deck  of  '  The  Maid  of  the  Mistf* 
a  powerful  and  safe  steamer,  which  plies  on  the  green-and-milky  river  below  the 
FaUa.  It  takes  its  paswngers  directly  up  to  the  American  and  Horse-Shoe  Fails ; 
and  as  yon  pass  from  the  bright  *  bow  of  promise'  of  the  one,  to  the  thick  vapor  and 
broad  resplendent  raiobow  of  the  other,  you  become  saturate  with  the  dread  sub- 
limity of  the  scene.  No  visitor  has  truly  eeen  the  cataract,  m  one  grand  eoup-daU 
who  hss  not  made  this  easy  and  safe  excursion.  The  hotels  at  the  FaAs  are  greatly 
improved.  Wbttb,  our  first  host  of '  The  EagUf*  whose  house  was  full  to  the  roof,  and 
whose  wide  reputation  for  kind  courtesy  and  considerate  attention  to  his  guests  is 
well  deserved,  made  us  quite  at  home  and  happy.  '  The  Cataraet-Houte,^  kept 
by  Wammt,  Jbrauld  ahd  Compant,  which  received  us  on  our  second  visit,  vast  as 
it  is,  is  in  perfect  order ;  enclosing  within  its  edifice  and  domain  every  thing  that  the 
heart  of  a  visitor  could  fancy  or  desire ;  including  a  rushing-water  prison  for  almost 
every  variety,  and  certainly  *  any  quantity*  of  ever-recurring  fresh  fish.  Big  as  is 
*  The  Cataract,'  however,  the  present  <  Eagle*  is  to  give  place  to  a  superb  hotel,  to 
be  kept  by  Mr.  Wnrrs,  which  will  be  almost  twice  as  spacious !  .  .  .  Wi  have 
received  from  Professor  Tatlbe  Lewis  a  communication  for  the  present  number 
of  the  KmcKBRBocKBR.  It  is  in  reply  to  Mr.  Bbistbd,  whom  he  charges  with 
having  *  made  an  unprovoked  and  unjust  attack  upon  himself  in  the  course  of  a 
iate  review  of  Phifessor  Fblton's  Agamemnon.*  Professor  Lemtis  proposes  to  *  show 
the  ignorance  of  his  assailant ;  to  discuss  briefly  a  suggested  question  in  philosophy, 
wluch  he  thinks  will  have  mterest  for  some  of  the  readers  of  th4  KNiCKBasocKBa ;  and 
to  ejqMse,  m  its  leading  features,  the  style  and  scholarship  of  that  school  of  which  the 
reviewer  of  Professor  Fbi/ton  may  be  regarded  as  a  fair  representative.*  He  assures 
as  that  had  he  seen  the  article  of  Mr.  Bristbd  at  an  eariy  date,  a  reply  would  have 

*  Tkb  Isaf  fk«n  the  FiMi  Ragiater,  eontsining  Wnxu  Gatlobo  Clahc's  welKknown  ham  os  the 
Qtml  CaUnet,  hu  been  atolSB  by  mmdo  graesleas  •tttograph.hOBter.    We  ehould  lika  to  look  in  his 
or  her  fhca  when  tha  maniuoript  is  slUmi  to  a  friend ! 
TOL.  xzz.  24 
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been  in  readinew  for  oar  last  nambtt.  We  regret  that  in  eoonqnenee  of  the  praM 
of  matter  we  are  compelled  to  defer  it  until  September,  when  we  hope  to  be  able  to 
give  it  ah  msertion.  .  .  .  That  was  meet  judicioaa  advice  which  was  given  ns  at 
Niagara,  by  all  means  to  take  the  Lake  Ofdario  Route  to  MontrML  If  yon  havo 
not  chanced  to  meet  at  Bnfialo  with  the  obliging  agent,  Mr,  H.  W.  D.  BaiwvrBK, 
drop  in  upon  the  rotund  and  coarteoos  Niagara  agent.  Mr.  E.  Baebse,  at  his  office 
near  the  '  Eagle,'  and  having  purchased  your  ticket,  proceed  at  once  *  by  rail*  to 
Lewiston,  place  yonnelf  on  board  of  the  large  and  home-like  steamer  '  Niagara,* 
if  she  should  be  in  port,  and  with  Captain  R.  F.  Child,  (as  competent  a  seaman  and 
as  obliging  and  attentive  a  commander  as  ever  trod  a  deck,)  pass  down  the  Niagara 
to  old  Ontario,  and  accompany  him  to  RiDchester,  busy  Oswego,  dull  Sackett's-Har- 
bor,  well-built  Kingston,  and  not-very-handsome  Ogdensburgfa,  when  you  will  take 
the  '  British  Queen,*  under  the  capable  Captain  Chambbrlain,  who  will  steam  yon 
past  the  <  Thousand  Islands,'  over  the  *  Long  Sault,'  •  The  Cedar*  Rapids  and  *  The 
Cascades,'  to  I/achine,  where  you  take  coach  eight  miles,  to  beautiful  Montreal, 
the  coachman  dropping  you  at  Doiiiibgana's  magnificent  hotel  about  dusk  on  the 
evening  of  the  third  day  after  leaving  Niagara.  .  .  .  Thb  paper  upon  '  Northern 
Mythology*  in  the  present  number,  will  arrest  the  attention  and  sustain  the  mterast 
of  the  reader.  It  will  be  succeeded  by  an  article  on  the  'Eddae  of  Iceland*  which 
will  be  found  to  be  very  attractive.  Ftom  the  same  distinguished  source  v^ence  wo 
derive  these  valuable  communications  we  expect  soon  to  receive  authentic  sketches 
of  *lAfe  in  Sweden,*  Proceeding  from  an  accurate  observer,  in  a  position  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  men,  manners,  etc.,  of  a  country  so  little  known  in  America,  we 
anticipate  for  our  readers  a  rare  treat  .   .    .  The  picturesqueneas  and  beanty  of  the 

*  Thousand  Islands'  in  the  Saint  La  wrenee  cannot  be  exaggerated.  It  needs  an  appre- 
ciative and  practised  observer,  like  Mr.  Hbnbt  J.  Brown,  the  accomplished  second 
ofiicer  of  the  *  Niagara'  steamer,  for  example,  to  indicate  to  the  traveller  the  combma- 
tions  of  lovely  views  with  which  he  himself  has  become  familiar,  and  which  he  has 
taken  to  his  heart  With  these  timely  yet  sudden  and  most  agreeable  surprises  were 
we  imbued  with  the  very  spirit  of  tiie  scene  ;  and  to  adopt  the  ellipsis  of  Milton,  it 

*  Can  DBTer  flrom  our  beart* 
When  we  had  taken  a  reluctant  leave  of  the  '  Niagara,'  and  the  friendly  officers  who 
had  made  it  a  home  to  us,  we  entered  the  *  British  Queen,'  and  with  hearts  <  palpita- 
ting perplexedly,'  were  borne  over  the  *  Long  Sault,'  over  the  '  hell  of  waten*  of 

*  The  Cedars,'  and  the  snowy  foam  of  '  The  Cascades.'  Every  thmg  was  new,  and 
wore  a  foreign  air  to  ns.  The  houses  of  the  evidently-happy  habitanOf  at  regular  and 
narrow  intervals,  all  along  the  left  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence  ;  the  camage-trip  from 
Lachine  to  Montreal,  upon  a  fine  road,  whose  left  bank  looked  sheer  down  upon  a  rieh 
champagne-landscape,  such  as  we  had  supposed  was  only  to  be  seen  in  a  pictured 
panorama ;  the  entiance  to  the  Stone  City,  through  a  narrow  street,  and  along  such 
odd-looking,  low  steep-roofed  dwelUngs  as  are  not  elsewhere  to  be  seen  in  Ame- 
rica ;  all  these  make  an  ineffiiceable  impression  upon  the  observer.  .  .  .  Our  oor- 
respondenti  (*  any  and  every  where*)  must  not  expect  us  to  answer  all  their  lettersy 
nor  to  pronounce  at  once  upon  all  the  articles  sent  ns.  It  is  a  woik  of  time  to  decide 
upon  articles,  and  a  matter  of  long  time,  frequently,  to  secure  a  place  for  accepted 
papers.  The  following  references  are  to  a  few  only  of  the  oommnnicatians  received 
during  oar  absence:  *The  Court  of  Love'  is  accepted;  *  Reflnion,'  'First-Love 
VerBes,'  and  •  Vestal  Fame'  are  filed  'j  *  A  chapter  <m  Fallaciee'  is  welcomed  to  our 
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pafes ;  *  J.  C  S.'b  poetical  *  BpecimeBi'  at*  not  romaricaUe,  and  are  req>ectftiUy  de* 
elined ;  '  An  Epiitle'  m  reiy  enqr-nianingy  natoral  verse,  bat  qnite  too  lon^  for  pnb- 
lication ; '  A  thrilling  Ballad/  <  Morning,'  and '  Midnight-Miuings  of  a  Lone  Student,' 
are  under  oonaideration.    *  J.  M.  McK.,'  of  K  — ,  moet  not  permit  vm  to  give  him 
the  tnmble  to  Ripply  thai  whioh,  if  accepted,  might  yet  remam  for  a  twehreponth 
awaiting  insertion.    We  appreciate  hie  obliging  intentionB,  however,  and  shall  be  glad 
to  serve  his  interests.  .   .   .  WHSTma  one  enters  Montreal  by  land  finom  Lachine, 
or  by  water  from  Laprairie,  the  scene  will  be  forgotten  by  no  tme  lover  of  the  pic- 
toieaqne^    By  the  former,  yon  go  ttp  N6tre-Dame -street,  past  the  vast  cathedral, 
that  other  admirable  strooture,  the  new  Montreal  Bank,  and  the  English  Chinch, 
and  are  landed  at  DomnoAHA's,  another  imposing  architectural  ornament  to  the  city, 
and  as  worthy  of  admiration  for  its  interior  as  for  its  exterior ;  and  this,  as  to  the 
fofmer,in  a  good  many  more  seiises  than  one.    But  of  all  that  we  saw,  and  felt,  and 
enjoyed  in  Montreal ;  the  kind  courtesies  we  neeived,  the  pleasant  aoqnaintanoes  we 
fimned,  the  friendships  we  renewed,  we  mnst  speak  from  time  to  time,  <  as  they  shal 
oomen  into  the  minde.'    One  thing  we  should  not  omit  to  say,  for  the  benefit  of 
our  travelling  readers,  even  now ;  and  that  is,  that  for  a  hotel,  commend  us  to  the 
anperb  establishment  of  Domnboaica.    It  is  a  $an$pareiL   •    •    •   Wi  were  readmg 
a  pRMMieet  the  oth«  afternoon  (thanks  to  Mr.  Van  Waet)  in  the  pilot-house  of  the 
eommodkiai  and  *  swift-sure'  *Zephyr*  steamer,  (that  blessing  to  all  near-dwellers 
on  the  Hudson,)  when  we  suddenly  misBed  a  bundle  of  copy.    We  had  dropped  it  in 
hmying  to  the  boat.    Of  its  contents  we  remembor  especially, '  Mdusoous  Musings,' 
'The  Loveof  the BeantifU,' and  <  Some  Thoughts  on  the  American  Tract  Society's 
CSrasade  against  the  Sin  of  Dancing.'    Perhap§  the  person  who  picked  the  packet 
19  may  be  induced  to  attempt  to  use  its  contenta    We  should  like  to  see  him  try 
it — W€  should !    '    •    -   Ons  word  about  Canada.    We  remember  seeing,  daring' 
the  '  Patriot'  war,  wb»n  *  Liberty  not  only  reigned  but  poured  on  our  northern 
frontier,  frequent  accounts  of  the  marked  disparity  observaUe  on  the  difierent 
sides  of  a  dividing  line  between  the  American  and  English  domain.    Canada  may 
then  have  been,  as  was  represented,  a  poor  Goo-forsaken  country ;  but  we  should 
like  to  know  now  what  would  be  thought  of  such  admirably-built  towns  as  Kingston, 
Biockville,  etc.,  and  of  the  general  air  of  thrift  and  cultivation,  in  practical  emula- 
tioa  of  the  American  side,  which  the  traveller  sees  along  the  Canadian  border.    As 
we  were  walking  through  Kingston,  admiring  its  noUe  harbor,  its  superb  architectural 
erections,  and  its  long  streets,  in  enduring  stone ;  and  e^Mcially,  when  we  looked 
down  from '  The  Mountain'  apon  rich  and  picturesque  Montreal,  with  its  numerous  and 
beantifal  public  edifices,  we  rejoiced  that  we  were  at  peace  with  a  province  so  near 
ns,  upon  which,  as  upon  the  goodly  possessions  of  a  friend,  we  could  look  without 
envy  or  regret.    .    •    .  What  you  want,  S-^— -,  is  mountain  air  and  exercise. 
*  General  inertia,'  forsooth  ;  general  fiddlestick !    Yon  can  certainly  get  two  or  three 
days  to  go  up  to  the  Ka&tskill  Mountain-House  ;  and  while  yon  are  in  town,  you  can 
sarsly  take  an  hoar  or  two  of  capital  exercise  at  the  dod  retreat  of  <  OraveM^  Agtor- 
Bowling  Soloout*  in  Yesey-street,  near  Broadway ;  the  most  extensive  and  well-or- 
dered establishment  of  the  sort  in  the  world,  and  one  which  reflects  honor  (and  health) 
upon  the  city.   T^  our  *  prescription.'  •   -   ■  Iv  any  man  doubts  the  influence  of  the 
exUmdU  of  religious  observance  upon  the  mind,  let  him  enter  such  a  cathedral  as 
that  at  Montreal,  and  sit  down  with  its  ten  thousand  worshippers,  daring  the  per- 
formance of  High  Mass.    The  vast  space,  the  lofty  galleries,  the  scores  of  officia-  < 
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ting  priests  and  their  attendants ;  and  above  aU,  the  solemni  melting  mnsie,  fiUmg 
the  great  edifice,  and  lingering  along  the  aiohes  of  the  roofi  as  if  loth  to  die,  until 
one's  heart  and  eyes  overflow ;  who  can  experience  all  this,  and  not  feel  that  a 
fioce  may  almost  'become  religion?'  The  piotares;  the  massive  omeifis;  tba 
altars,  covered  with  votive  offerings;  the  nomerons  confeswonals;  the  chanting  of 
the  neatly-clad  children  in  the  aisles ;  all  have  their  part  in  the  great  effect  prodnoed. 
Surely  the  Catholic  religion  can  never  cease  to  have  new  votaries  while  that  *  &aA 
appeal  which  is  to  the  eye'  holds  its  influence  over  the  heart.  .  .  .  IiiDiA*Ri»BBn. 
IS  becoming  a  public  benefactor.  If  any  one,  man  or  woman,  doubts  it,  let  him  or 
her  try  one  of  'Day's  Patent  Spring  Boot^J  Nothing  comparable  to  it  in  dose-fit* 
ting  degance  and  ease  ever  clasped  otcr  pedal  eztceoitiea;  and  oar  lady«£nends  aie 
all  loud  in  their  praise  of  the  feminine  article.  •  .  .  Wb  paaed  recentl^^*  on 
one  of  the  loveliest  days  that  ever  shone  upon  the  earth,  from  the  northern  to  the 
extreme  southern  end  of  Lake  Champlain ;  and  we  can  no  longer  wonder  at  the 
enthusiasm  which  the  surrounding  scenery  awakens  in  every  beholder.  Out  of 
Switzerland  there  is  not  a  more  magnificent '  frame- work  of  God*s  heights'  enclosing 
any  body  of  water  in  the  world.  The  towering  Adirondack  osonntains  of  New* Yofk, 
in  every  variety  of  form,  on  the  right ;  the  near  and  distant  views  of  the  two  raogea 
of  the  Green  Mountains  of  Vermont  on  the  left,  and  the  rich  verdure  of  forest  and 
cultivated  field  on  either  shore ;  these  compose  a  variety  of  scenes  so  lovely,  thai 
we  marvel  much  that  Colb,  or  Durano,  or  Talbot,  has  not  transferred  some  of  them 
to  canvasa.  Let  us  hope  to.see  this  want  supplied  in  the  next  ezhibitien.  -  *  *  Wn 
think  thi»,  now,  as  touching  love  of  country.  A  man  who  truly  loves  hi*  own  oonn* 
try  most  needs  honor  the  man  of  another  nelioa  who  lovee  hie  as  well.  We  an 
an  American;  by  ancestry,  by  birth,  by  iiaeluig  and  afiecUon.  But  when  we  were 
in  Mr.  Skebbbtt's  new  and  very  handsome  Theatre  at  Montreal,  (the  evev^yoong 
and  always  attractive  Wall&ok,  with  a  good  stock  coapany,  embradng  many  '  eld 
familiar  faces,*  the  Skbbbbtt's,  Dtott,  Db  Walobm,  etc.,  from  *  Tbb  Pabx,'  weie 
there,)  and  heard  the  enthusiasm  which  hailed  *  Goo  save  the  Qobbn,'  by  the  entwe 
company ;'  or  when  we  listened  to  the  national  aln  upon  the  beautiful  <  Champ^de- 
Mars,'  or  felt  elsewhere,  in  refined  provincial  circles,  the  spirit  which  they  awa- 
kened, do  you  suppose  we  did  n*t  honor  the  loyal  feoliog  displayed  7  We  <did  n't  do 
any  thing  else  V  Nor  can  we  think  to-nigfat  of  the  wide-echomg  rallying-cry  whioh 
at  this  moment  is  heard  from  Ben  Nevis  to  Ben  More,  welcommg  the  Qubbw  of  Eng- 
land to  Scotland,  without  fancying  that  if  we  were  there  we  might  join  in  the  ohoras. 
Nor,  so  far  as  reciprocity  or  a  lack  of  reoipcocity  of  this  feeling  is  concerned,  do  we 
care  one  straw.  The  simple  question  is,  <  Need  an  American  love  hie  awn  country 
less,  because  he  sees  the  people  of  another  nation  love  lAetrs  as  fervently  ?  And 
nuiy  he  not  |iay  a  tribute  to  the  <  amor*patris*  principle^  without  surrendering  his  in- 
dependence,  or  depreciating  his  own  nationality  7'  We  say  y«s,  because  we  think  yes ; 
but  we  interfore  with  no  other  man's  opunon,  American  or  English.  .   .   .  Wb  trust 

that  <  R.  J.  T.,'  of  C ,  (S.  C,)  will  believe  that  we  sincerely  and  deeply  sympa* 

thise  with  him  in  his  *  sad  loneliness.'  But  surely  one  so  open  as  he  hunself  evidently 
is  to  the  influences  of  nature,  cannot  long  be  unhappy.  Cheer  up,  man !  The  worid 
is  certainly  not  all  flowers  nor  sunshine ;  but  what  then  ?  Much  of  human  su&ring 
that  arises  from  unchecked  feeling  may  in  a  measure  be  averted.  We  who  know  it» 
say  it  .  .  .  R's  'Prose  Poem'  was  received  too  late  even  for  the  most  limited  no- 
tice.   We  shall  xefor  to  it  on  another  occasion,  if  it  dooB  n't  become  paoei  beftve  we 
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have  a  ehancew  .  .  .  Ws  have  one  word  to  lay  to  northern  travellers  returning 
Gotfaam-waid  by  the  way  of  Saratoga  from  Lake  Champlaio.  After  tiavening 
lAfce  George,  {ju  there  sneh  another  in  the  world  7)  vieiting  the  eommodioua  and  loxn- 
zioae  *  Lake-Houee,*  fay  our  *  Honorable  State  Member,'  Mr.  Sdiuix,  and  snrveying 
the  grand  moontaine  thereabont  which  have  <  foand  a  tongue'  to  speak  of  famow 
oventi  in  our  nation's  stormy  days;  yon  may  find  yourself  arriving  at  Whitehall,  at 
mgfat-fall.  After  partdting,  at  the  *  Clhiton  House,'  of  an  excellent  supper  and  a  nioe 
bed,  may  it  be  your  good  fortune,  ai  it  was  ours,  to  secure  the  quiet  but  most  effi- 
ment  aid  of  Mr.  PAaK,  and  an  active  coadjutor  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Stbbvbns,  tos 
Bend  you  gliding  deftly  on  the  canal  to  <  Dunhaii's  Basin,'  and  thence  by  swift  and 
mfe  coach  to  Saratoga ;  where,  at  the  sumptuous '  United  States,'  the  polite  and  cor- 
dial MAavms  stand  with  open  heart  and  arms  to  receive  you.  Nothing  can  be  more 
agreeable  and  various  than  the  loote  which,  in  the  discharge  of  a  pleasant  dnty^to 
the  pabUo,  we  have  indicated.  .  .  .  Swci/rBanio  one  intensely  hot  day  recently 
at  Montreal,  although  seated  in  the  airiest  apartment  of  Ponnboana's  beautiful/hotel, 
we  ooold  not  but  long  for  a  sight  ai  our  old  friend  Doctor  Jacob  Rabinbau's  benevo- 
lent face,  and  a  welcome  to  his  luxurious  Sdlt-WaUr  Batks  at  the  Battery, or  those 
of  his  son  Hbmrt  (hot  or  cold)  at  Pesbrossos  street  and  the  Astor-House.  How  little 
do  we  appreciate  the  eastly-accessible  enjoyments  of  our  city,  until  absence  and  dis- 
tance deprive  us  of  them !  .  .  .  Wx  have  a  pamphlet,  by  Dr.  Martin  Gat,  dated 
May  twenty-ninth,  1847,  claiming  for  Dr.  C.  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  the  discovery 
of  the  application  of  the  */>tA«on,'  or  sulphuric  ether,  with  quite  an  array  of  docu- 
ments to  that  end  ;  but  we  have  also  before  us,  in  the  Boston  <  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal*  for  the  twenty-first  of  Jaly,  a  letter  from  Dr.  E.  £.  Mabov,  an  eminent  phy- 
sician of  Hartford,  (Conn.,)  in  which  froof^  by  unimpeachable  affidavit,  is  given,  that 
to  BIr.  fioBAOB  Wblls,  of  Hartford,  is  doe  the  whole  discovery  of  the  fact,  conceived 
and  acted  upon  by  htm,  '  that  protoxide  of  nitrogen,  when  inhaled,  possesses  the 
property  of  destroying  pain  during  surgical  operations.'  Now  '  who  shall  decide  when 
doctofs  disagree?'  .    .   .   Ah  I  *  S.  P.  D.,'  if  we  eavXd  but  do  ourselves  the  pleasure  to 

come  on  to  B ,  in  fulfilment  of  our  promise  to  the  '  fayre  ladye !'    Observe  how 

fax  we  have  travelled  of  late.  But  perhaps  there  is  still  the  '  good  time  coming.' 
Let  us  at  least  hope  so.  •  .  .  Onox  more  upon  our  beloved  Hudson !  And  as  we 
qwed  over  its  tranquil  bosom,  in  one  of  its  noblest  floating  palaces,  we  d^mk  in,  and 
although  for  the  thousandth  time,  with  a  new  delight,  the  loveliness  and  grandeur  of 
the  scenery  of  its  shores.  No  wonder  that  Gboffrbt  Cbatom  returned  to  it,  after  all 
his  wanderings  in  distant  lands,  with  a  heart-felt  preference  for  it  over  all  the  other 
nvers  in  the  world ;  that  he  caught  <  new  life  while  bathing  in  its  ample  billows  and 
inbaliiig  the  puTO  broezes  of  its  hills.'  Ever  strait-forward,  <  in  simple,  quiet,  majes- 
tic, epic  flow  ;'  with  <  no  i^ecious,  smiling  surface,  covering  the  dangerous  sand-bar 
tat  perfidious  rock ;  but  a  stream  deep  as  it  is  broad,  and  bearing  with  honorable  faith 
the  ba^  that  trusts  itself  to  it^  waves.'  And  in  good  keeping  with  the  Hudson  is 
soeh  a  steamer  as  the  '  Isaac  Nbwton.'  Its  vast  proportions ;  its  sumptuously -ftir- 
nished  cabins ;  its  long  colonnades  of  ample  and  gorgeous  state-rooms ;  the  richness 
and  abundance  of  all  its  appliances  of  luxury  and  comfort ;  including  a  table  that 
wonld  make  Anoius  smack  his  lips ;  and  last,  although  far  ftom  least,  the  ability» 
'  attention  and  courtesy  of  the  captain  and  his  officers ;  all  these,  as  we  have  said, 
seem  to  belong  to,  certainly  they  are  well  associated  with,  our  noble  river.  But 
let  us  to  bed  betimes ;  so  that  happily  we  may  awake  in  the  morning-gloaming,  as 
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we  pan  by  Dobb's,  and  look  forth  over  the  Tappaan-Zee  upon  the  white  mansion 
gleamiog  among  the  trees  on  the  verdant  bank,  where  repoee  the  little  people  whose 
hearts  shall  bound  as  lightly  within  two  boors  as  do  those  at  this  moment  of  the  hap* 
pily-retnmed  wanderers.  .  .  .  The  <  geological'  paper  of  our  New-Haven  cor- 
respondent is  qoite  too  long,  and  not  altogether  suitaUo  to  our  pages.  The  writer 
seems  vefy  fond  of  petrifactions :  we  wish  he  could  see  what  we  examined  in  the 
hospitable  Judge  Abbott^s  collection  at  Mackinaw ;  a  petrified  oak-knot,  in  the 
tranntion  9taU.  It  was  entirely  stone  outside,  but  deeper  down  it  grew  more  and 
mora  woody.  *  Curious,  is  n't  it  7'  .  .  .  f  h*!^  ^'"^  ^  ^^^  gathering  at  the  pretty 
and  flourishing  village  of  Sangerties,  among  the  Ka&tskiUs,  the  othd^  day;  mingling 
and  combining,  as  part  and  parcel  of  that  iron  town,  blast-furnace,  dam-building, 
stream-bridging,  and  other  citizens;  among  them,  as  a  representative  of  literatmre, 
our  inend Kbbse, of  '  Coolbt,  Ksess  and  Hill.*  Among  the  *  ssntiments'  was  this: 

*  Tbb  VfLX^AOs  OF  Battobbtim  :  MajT  her  ftarnacm  be  biatted  and  her  •treamr&c  itmmiti  !* 
This  was  at  firrt  thought  to  be  rather  impudent,  but  the  people  were  not  kmg  in 
*  taking.'  .  .  .  Thirb  's  something  almost  dreamy,  now  and  then,  that  comes  over 
ns  (as  we  st  soribbliog  or  proof-reading,)  about  our  recent  trip.  Vast  lakes,  of  bluest 
water ;  hospitable  western  friends,  with  hearts  as  big  as  their  lakes ;  lonely  rivers, 
with  picturesque  Indians  skimming  over  them  in  their  birch  canoes  ;  rivhing  rapids 
and  tumbling  floods ;  speckled  trout,  danglmg  by  a  hair ;  pine  groves,  with  their  soft 
and  soul-like  sounds ;  these  now,  as  we 

*  lit  in  reverie,  and  vetch 

The  chenginf  color  of  the  wavee  that  break 
Upon  the  idle  sea-ahore  of  the  mind,' 

rise  like  a  <  palpable  vision'  to  the  view.  It  is  a  late  hour  of  a  stormy  night ;  and  at 
this  moment  we  can  see  the  tall  swarthy  captain  of  *  The  Hbnduok,'  <  'way  out  yon* 
der,'  say  in  Thunder- Bay,  on  the  Huron,  looking  down  from  his  eyrie  mto  the  pilot* 
house,  with :  <  How  does  she  head  V  '  No'th-east  be-no'tb,  half-no'th.'  *  Give  h^ 
a  p'int  more  west.'  '  Ay-ay,  Sir.'  *  Handsomely.'  <  Handsomely,  Sir .''...  Dois 
the  '  American  LiUrary  Emporium*  protend  to  be  an  original  work?  It  has  four 
nncredited  articles  in  its  last  number  which  appeared  originally  in  the  Kmickbe- 
BocKEB.  .  .  .  <  W.'  is  wrong.  Mr.  Richabd  Gbamt  Wktb  is  the  author  of  the 
exfOBi  of  *  PiJvviK  Hof Kucs'  in  the  '  Courier  and  Enquirer.' 


,*«  Tax  iblloiring  iV«»  Psittcetiim*  liare  been  receired;  but  the  proloogml  stay  of  the  Editob 
from  town  has  prevented  any  other  notice  of  them  than  this  brief  record  of  their  titlei :  Prom 
Monn.  HAtfBB  and  Baotbbbi  :  ScHVXon's '  History  of  Eome ;'  *  Men,  Women  and  Books/  by 
LxiQH  UusT  i  Eubsu.l'8  'New- York  Claw-Book  \* '  Louie  the  Fourteenth  and  the  Court  of  France 
in  the  Seventeenth  Century.'  by  Miw  Pabdob  ;  '  Boy's  Summer  Book,'  *  The  Good  Genius,'  etc 
From  Messrs.  Wilbt  and  Putnam  we  hare:  Cabtweiout'b  '  HinU  to  Youo;  Architects  ;*  Libbxo's 
'Afrieultural  Chemistry;'  'Modern  PaiBtera,*by  a  Graduate  of  Oxford;  TVlbr's  'Germaaa  and 
Africola  of  Tacitus  ;'  an  *  Alphabetical  Drawinf-Book,'  and  Parts  Three  and  Four  of  *  Gobtbb's 
Autobiography.'  Messrs.  Afplbton  and  CoxpAmr  have  published  :  *The  Life  of  Mrs.GoooL- 
FHiN.by  John  Evbltn,'  and  '  Kowan's  Modern  French  Reader;'  and  we  have  also  the  following: 
WERMBa's  '  Guardian  Spirits,  a  Case  of  Vision  into  the  Spiritual  World,'  published  by  John  Ax.lbm  ; 
'Conversations  In  Rome,  between  an  Artist,  a  Catholic,  and  a  Critic,'  by  W.  E.  Channino  ;  Cbosbt 
AMD  Nichols,  Boston.  Smith  and  Zompt's  •  CiBSAR,'  Lka  amd  Blanchabd,  Pfa  Uadelphia ;  tewn^ 
*  Discourses  on  the  Nature  of  Relif  ion,  and  on  Commerce  and  Business,  with  Oeeasional  Dtsoonrsee  ;> 
C.  S.  Fbancis  and  Compant.  We  acknowledfe  from  *  J.  R.  R.'  a  copious  and  correct  catalogue  of 
the  *D9Ua-Phi  SoeUtf,*  including  the  names  of  our  deceased  members  as  well  as  those  of  the  living. 
We  have  also  the '  New-Englander'  and  ■  Southern  Ctnarterlj'  Reviews,  and  the  '  Union  Magasanei,* 
to  all  of  which  we  hope  to  refer  hereafter. 
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I      <  Ws  reftfd  U  as  th«  Tcry  best  woHk  of  iu  kind  \m  the  Union.*  —  SL  Atbuu  (Ft}  J^wrntk 
I     *Tat  KmcKS&Boexnwu  roceifed  with  unfailingr  ponctuality  on  the  flrn  of  the  month,  which 
hovever  ii  the  lout  mem  of  this  afreeable  miscellany ;  for  iu  eontenU  are  aa  invariably  good  at 
iti  appeuance  ii  pnnetaal/—  Wixxiam  Cullxn  Bryamt,  in  ik*  ffem-York  EvnOmg  Pott. 

*Thk  latt  Kkxckxbbockxs  is  exceedingly  good.  There  sre  no  lets  than  twenty-fonr  original  ar 
tk)e%  and  all  of  the  right  sort ;  some  of  them  worthy  of  Blackwood's  palmiest  days.  The  Bditm*9 
7sUt  is  in  Mr.  CxaJUt's  happiest  Teio ;  varied  and  racy  in  a  remarkable  degree.' 

Nao-York  CammereM  AdvrH$tr, 

*  Tbs  KjRckxkbocueb  seems  to  increase  in  attraction  as  it  ad? ances  In  age.  It  exhibits  a  monthly 
Tsristy  of  contributions  unsurpassed  in  number  or  ability.'— ifattMuri  IntelUgtmeer. 

*Tri  KmocKKBOCXxn  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Nagacijies  of  the  day,  and  outstrips  all  com< 
petition  in  the  higher  walks  of  Uterature.*  —  Albtrnff  ArgnM, 

'  Ws  hare  here  aa  old  and  general  Ihvorite ;  one  amonc  the  pioneers  of  the  American  periodical 
prtn ;  the  venerable  Knickebbocksr.  The  *  EnrroB's  Table*  is  always  the  most  attractive  portion 
of  'Old  KmaCB'  monthly  bill  of  fare— to  ns  at  least;  and  in  the  present  number  we  have  Ibuud 
it more  so  I* — ITnO'Yvrk  *  Om.  and  Time*,* 

PutmuiT  EvKBSTT,  OF  Habvabo  Colleoi,  latb  Mimxstbb  to  Emgland.  — '1  peruse  the 
KmcKEBBocxBa  with  high  gratification.  It  seems  to  me  of  an  order  of  merit  quite  above  the 
average  of  the  pariodicals  of  this  class,  English  or  American.' 

Hon.  J. K.  PAnLsmo,  i^ts  Sbcbbtabt  or  trb  Navt.— 'The  manner  in  which  the  Knicksb- 
BocExa  is  conducted,  and  the  great  merit  of  its  contributors,  place  it  in  the  highest  rank  of  periodicals.' 

Pmop.  LoimvBZ.i.ow,  Cambbidoe  UmyBBsrrr.  — '  The  Kkicxxbbockxr  stands  high  in  this  quar- 
ter.  It  is  superior  to  most  of  the  English  magasiaes,  and  well  deserves  its  large  list  ofsubscribers.' 

Bo!f.  &OBXBT  M.  CBABLTOir,  GEOBOXAi — The  KjncBXBBocsxB  is  a  work  which  requires  no  puff- 
iBg ;  and  I  shall  always  feel  that  I  am  conferring  a  fkvor  on  tboae  to  whom  I  recommend  it 

Mbs.  L.  H.  S100I7BKST.— *  I  have  long  regarded  the  Kjvickxbbooksa  as  the  best  periodical  i& 
Aasriea,  and  it  really  seeou  second  to  none  abroad.' 

Thb  Londom  *Tijfxa.* — *The  London  '  TVmes*  commends  the  KmcKxaBBCSSB  in  eordial 
,  teras,  and  speaks  of  several  articles  from  which  it  had  selected  liberal  extracts  for  subsequent  pub- 
!  hcation.'  —  Loh]>on  Cob.  N.  *  Ev.  Stab.* 

The  Lomxnv  Examxmsb. — 'This  very  clever  Magazine  is  the  pleasantest  periodical  in  the  United 
Scales.  Iu  artidea,  which  are  numerous  and  short,  various  and  interesting,  are  well  worthy  of  Imita- 
tioo  by  oar  Magasines  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic* 

LonxMr  '  MomiriNO  Chboniclb. — *  Judging  from  the  nnmben  before  us,  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
■ider  thb  the  best  of  all  the  American  literary  periodicals.    lu  contents  are  highly  iateresting^  la- 
I  itnietive  and  amnain|f.' 

I  Tub  Loitdon  LrmAXT  Gazstte. — '  The  taste  and  talent  which  the  KmcnBiocKXB  displays 
I  are  highly  crediublo  to  American  writers,  and  very  agreeable  for  English  readers.' 

LoiTDOir  MxTEOPOLiTAN  HoNTHLT  MAOAZim.  —  *  We  have  read  several  numbers  of  this  tal- 
I  sated  periodical,  and  rejoiced  in  them.  They  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  or  to  any  state  of  civili- 
xatioB  to  whkh  homanfty  has  yet  arrived.* 

Loiaxm  *  ATmxrxuM.*  —  From  a  very  clever  Monthly  Magasine,'*  Tk§  K«iekerh€€kt*  of  New- 
I  Tork,  we  copy  the  IbUowing  spirited  story,*  etc 

8iB  EnvAmo  IIdx.web  Ltttoit.  —  *  The  KmcnBBocKBB  is  the  best  American  periodical  I  have 
I  ret  Men.   I  take  pleasure  in  endoeing  you  an  article  whkh  was  penned  expreesly  for  your  work.* 

Cbaxlbs  Dickxnb,  Es^ — I  read  the  KmcnxBocKBE  with  very  great  pleasure:  it  is  indeed  a 
isost  various  and  entertaining  periodicaL  It  affords  me  plessure  to  contribute  to  the  pages  of  a 
I  work  which  numbers  among  its  regular  correspondents  such  writers  as  Mr.  lavzifo.' 

Kxv.  Dr.  Dick,  Sootlaitd.—  *I  have  read  a  good  maoy  of  the  articles  in  the  few  numbers  of  the 
■  KjncKBBBOcxBa  which'  you  sent  me,  and  find  them  to  possess  great  merit  Some  of  its  papers,  it  is 
,  trae,  were  too  light  for  my  serious  turn  of  mind ;  yet  the  whole  appears  well  calculated  to  gratifrr  tha 
I  taatesef  themaaaof  readers.*      '  ^  ri-  a  — v 

Capt.  F.  Mabstat. — *  You  make  an  excellent  Magazine  »  spirited,  varion*,  and  original.  I  hope 
I  By  •  JTseMftMe*  will  reflect  no  discredit  upon  the  good  company  in  which  it  will  find  itself:' 

I     TxMu— .95  per  annum  in  adyuice.    New  mibBeribezB  who  will  pay  $10  in  ad- 
vance BhaB  be  entiUed  to  the  four  part  volumes  (1844  and  1845)  gratu.    All  remit- 
1  tuiees  mmt  be  made  to 
I  JOHN  ALLEN,  Publidier. 

The  fottowing  perMma  are  authorized  to  receive  enfascriben  and  collect  ■nbicrip- 
,  tJooE  on  acccRuit  of  the  KraouEnBocxBR  Magazinb. 

I     Ma.  HsmiT  M.  Lbwxb  it  oar  Travelling  Agent  for  Alabama  and  Tenneoiee. 
I     Ma.  laaAXi.  £.  Jamxb,  for  the  Southern  and  Sonth-weetom  States,  assistod  hy 

James  K.  Wbxppls,  Willuh  H.  Weld,  O.  H.  P.  Stem,  Johh  B.  Weld,  B.  B. 
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THIRTIETH    VOLUME 

or    THE 


The  Thirtieth  Volume  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine  will  commence  on 
the  first  of  July,  1847.  The  work  has  been  so  long  before  the  public,  that  it  is  not 
deemed  necessary  to  enlarge  upon  its  claims  to  general  favor.  The  annexed  List  of 
Contributors  to  the  Magazine,  and  a  few  notices  of  the  work,  (up  to  and  including 
the  last  number)  will  simciently  attest  its  character  and  its  popularity: 
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Ths  foregoinfr  list  iDcluded  also  Robert  Southet,  Rev.  Timothy  Flint,  Miss  Landon,  Ck. 
JiriTicB  Mki.len,  Tyrone  Power,  Robert  C.  Sands,  Willis  Gaylord  Clark,  B.  B.  Thatcbbr, 
Dr.  Caleb  Ticknor,  Wm.  H.  Simmons,  John  Sanderson,  the  '  Ainericau  in  Parte,'  Nicholas  Bid> 
DLE,  Miss  Mary-Anne  Browne,  (Mrs.  Gray,)  Enff^and,  Rev.  Dr.  Brantley,  South-Carolina,  Wii^ 
LiAM  L.  Stone,  Rev.  Dr.  Bbaslby,  New-Jersey,  J.  H.  fIii.i.HOU9B,  and  other  distinguished  writers 
who  have  *  paid  the  debt  of  natare.'  The  following  notices  of  the  Knickkrbocxxr  are  from  tbe 
American  and  English  press,  and  from  American  and  British  writers  of  distinction . 

'The  firet  number  of  the  Twenty- Stveitth  Folume  of  this  venerable  and  widely-popular  periodical 
appears  upon  entirely  new  and  beautiful  t^pe,  in  all  its  departments ;  and  in  its  rich  and  airersified 
contents,  continues  to  vindicate  its  reputation  as  the  most  agreeable  and  entertaining  Marazine  pal»> 
lished  in  the  United  States.  When  we  first  started  the  old  '  New-Yorker,'  our  friend  Clabk  had 
preceded  us  as  Editor  of  the  Knickerbocker  about  a  twelvemonth ;  it  has  now  reached  an  aga 
greatly  beyond  that  of  any  American  Monthly;  a  fact  which  literally  *  speaks  volumes*  in  praise 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  conducted.  No  number  of  the  K.  has  ever  been  usaed 
under  .Clark's  supervision  that  did  not  bear  indubitable  evidence  of  editorial  care,  and  anxioos 
thought  and  well-directed  labor  enstamped  upon  its  pagoa  We  have  known  no  monthly,  of  this 
country  or  Europe,  so  thoroughly  edited,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  With  a  corps  of  con- 
tributors  embracing  the  moet  eminent  writers  of  the  country,  with  not  a  few  firoro  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  it  has  been  able  to  present  articles  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  in  rich  variety ;  while, 
as  if  emulous  of  the  contributed  portions,  the  editorial  department  has  regnlarly  increased  in  varietj 
and  abundance.* —  Nem-York  Daeky  TVt^ime. 

'  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  unfailing  promptitude  of  this  old  Monthly,  except  perhaps 
its  constant  and  constantly  increasing  excellence.  Mathematicians  tell  us  of  certatn  curves  called 
oeyn^totes,  whose  peculiarity  is  always  to  approach  each  other,  and  yet,  even  when  infinitely  ex* 
tended,  never  to  intersect  The  Knicxcrbocxxb,  which  has  reached  an  age  for  a  Magasine  much 
greater  than  a  hundred  years  for  a  man,  and  only  to  be  attained  by  a  more  marvellons  mirac  «,bas 

Eerpetually  approached  the  highest  possible  point  of  interest  and  excellence ;  and  yet  it  seenu  to 
ave  an  exceltUr,  tar  each  number  seems  better  than  that  which  went  before.  How  it  is  done  oor 
friend  Clabx  may  understand — but  it  is  a  sealed  mystery  to  us.  There  is  no  publication  ia  the 
United  Staten  that  has  so  attractive  or  popular  a  feature  as  the  Ediior*M  TehU  of  tbe  Kntckbb- 
bocker.*  —  [few-  York  Courier  tnUL  Unqmrer.  ^^ 
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make  returns  for  what  we  send  them.  Remittances  to  be  made 
to  John  Allen, 

139  Nassau-street, 

New- York. 
Mr.  T.  p.  Williams   is   our  General  Agent  to  receive  the 
names  of  Subscribers.     Editors  and  others  kindly  interested  in  the 
circulation  of  this    Magazine,  will  oblige   us  by   facilitating  his 
designs. 
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A      NIGHT      INATHEN 


A,I.OtBZADKS  :     THB    BAVQOST  :    TBB   TBBAtAfe. 


Let  us  take  leave,  reader,  for  an  hour,  of  the  day  and  its  themes, 
its' policies  and  its  pursuits;  lay  aside  our  notions  and  prejudices, 
and  passing  by  the  topics  which  engage  the  attention  of  the  popu- 
lace, look  in  upon  Athens,  on  the  eve  of  the  day  oil  which  Periclbs 
died,  and  the  reins  of  government,  such  as  they  were,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  Alcibiades  :  look  at  the  displays  of  his  genius,  by  which 
his  country  was  raised  to  be  the  admiration  of  the  world,  and  then 
'dashed  into  ruin;  take  a  view  of  the  Grecian  Banquet,  with  So- 
crates at  one  end  of  the  table  and  Euri^pideb  at  the  other ;  with 
Pericles,  Aspasu,  Alcibiades  and  the  other  guests  sitting  round, 

*  Wrbui  all  the  Mums  in  a  ring 
Aye  round  about  JoYB'a  altar  sing.* 

And,  if  you  will  pardon  an  anachronism,  listen  to  the  shell  of 
Sappho  in  the  distance,  but  rousing  the  passions  of  our  nature  in 
strains  that  might '  create  a  soul  under  the  ribs  of  death,'  and  step 
from  this  into  the  theatre,  where  the  soul  of  Greece  burst  forth  an 
impersonation  of  beauty,  forming  the  prophet,  the  priest,  the  poet 
and  the  orator ;  the  statesman,  the  soldier,  the  painter,  and  the  sculp- 
tor, and  consecrating  them  all,  with  due  love  and  reverence,  to  the 
glory  of  Athens.  And,  as  we  think  of  this,  ask  ourselves  what  have 
we  gained  by  renouncing,  in  these  last  days,  hero-worship,  and  con- 
secrating ourselves  to  a  system  of  utility,  which  accommodates  every 
thing  high  and  holy  in  our  nature  to  the  basest  desires  which  have 
learned  to  creep  in  or  out  at  the  human  heart,  and  goes  to  rest  our 
qamortality  on  the  fact  that  we  have  been  a  convenience,  a  sort  of 
horse-block,  to  our  fellow  men  1 

Remember,  if  you  please,  that  we  are  going  to  look  at  Greeks, 
who  never  received  nor  rejected  revelation,  and  who,  knowing  no- 
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thing  of  the  Supremely  Good,  did  the  best  in  their  power,  and  wor- 
shipped the  Beautiful.  Consequently,  our  business  is  not  to  lecture 
these  Greeks  about  their  idolatry  and  their  paganism ;  to  write  out 
for  them  an  orthodox  creed  and  urge  it  upon  them  ;  but  simply  to 
speak  of  them  as  they  were,  and  show  to  what '  a  height'  this  Wor- 
ship of  the  Beautiful '  raised  their  rapt  spirits.' 

Pericles  had  succeeded  in  establishing  at  Athens  a  pure  demo- 
cracy. All  power  was  brought  directly  into  the  hands  of  the  people. 
The  purse,  the  sword,  the  lives  of  citizens,  without  any  intervening 
authority,  were  subject  to  the  popular  will.  Athens  saw  what  we 
now  see,  a  form  of  government  .already  sufficiently  popular  to  insure 
to  every  citizen  his  rights  and  his  freedom,  fast  verging  to  a  ^oint, 
and  assuming  a  form,  in  which  it  would  recognise  responsibility  to 
no  other  tribunal  than  the  will  of  the  people  ;  the  safety  of  which 
of  course  depended  on  the  purity  of  the  multitude  from  whom 
power  sprung  and  to  whom  it  returned  ;  a  form  of  government  ad- 
mitting of  no  medium,  but  assuming  at  once,  as  its  legitimate  destiny, 
the  most  perfect  of  all  governments  out  of  heaven,  or  the  worst  of 
all  out  of  hell.  While  controlled  by  virtue  and  intelligence  so  high 
as  to  include  all  the  great  powers  of  the  State,  and  so  minute  as  not 
to  overlook  the  most  obscure  citizen,  binding  together  the  masses  of 
the  people  by  an  oblivion  of  private  interests,  and  a  consecration  of 
all  power  to  the  advancement  of  the  public  good,  nothing  could 
exceed  the  beauty  and  sublimity  which  encircled  Athens,  and  shed 
down  their  lustre  on  even  the  most  inconsiderable  citizen.  It 
gave  to  every  individual  a  personal  interest  in  the  glory  of  the  State, 
and  sunk  all  private  feelings*  in  the  elevation  of  his  country. 

This  same  form  of  government,  controlled  by  the  ambition  of  in- 
dividuals, and  rousing  the  bad  passions  of  the  multitude,  clamorous  * 
for  measures  that  promote  the  wishes  of  parties  and  not  the  good 
of  the  State,  brings  into  the  community  a  power  that  first  tears  it 
to  pieces,  and  then,  by  a  righteous  retribution,  turns  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  individuals  by  whom  the  State  had  been  duped  and 
ruined. 

To  the  brink  of  destruction  Pericles  had  by  his  ambition  brought 
Athens ;  and  he  died  just  in  time  to  prevent  the  people  from  throw- 
ing him  into  that  fathomless  abyss  into  which  his  policy,  when  carried 
out  by  other  hands,  plunged  his  country.  And  though  he  could 
boast  with  truth,  as  the  highest  source  of  consolation  in  death,  and 
the  surest  passport  for  his  name  in  other  times,  that  '  no  citizen 
had  ever  put  on  mourning  for  him,'  still  when  the  harvest  of  the 
seeds  which  he  himself  sowed  came  to  be  reaped,  it  sent  all  Greece 
into  mourning ;  tore  into  a  thousand  fragments  the  most  perfect  con- 
stitution the  world  ever  saw,  and  left  an  eternal  proof  to  all .  suc- 
ceeding times  that  he  who  puts  power  into  the  hands  of  a  people 
not  moulded  to  virtue  and  restrained  by  law, '  sows  the  wind  and 
reaps  the  whirlwind.' 

From  the  Bema  on  which  Pericles  had  been  wont  to  pronounce 
the  funeral  orations  of  the  great  citizens  who  died  in  the  service  of 
Athens,  or  shed  their  blood  in  battle  for  its  honor,  his  own  funeral 
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oration  was  pronounced.  All  Athens  retired  from  the  funeral  with 
sorrow  pervading  their  souls  and  grief  sitting  in  their  faces.  Among 
the  multitude  who  participated  in  those  funeral  obsequies,  and  who 
gave  himself  up  to  the  bitterest  grief,  was  a  youth  on  whom  the 
Almighty  had  layished,  in  remarkable  profusion,  every  variety  of 
talent  with  which  mortals  are  endowed.  There  he  stands  at  the 
gate  of  the  deserted  mansion  of  Pericles,  looking  at  the  door  throueh 
which  the  form  of  his  great  kinsman  had  so  ofben  passed,  then  look- 
ing away  toward  the  populace,  and  from  them  tummg  with  subdued 
emotion  to  the  school  of  Socrates,  thinking  of  the  truths  divine  that 
had  come  melting  from  his  tongue ;  then  pondering  the  greatness 
of  Pericles,  which  all  Athens  reflected  ;  then  looking  to  the  populace, 
through  whom  alone  grreatness  could  be  won ;  and  every  moment 
starting  as  though  the  pulses  of  his  soul  were  beating  for  pleasure 
and  horror ;  all  Athens  is  personified  in  that  man.  '  In  the  flower 
of  his  manly  prime,  in  the  bloom  of  his  wonderful  talents,  in  the 
full  blow  of  his  vices,  there  stands  the  great  moral  antithesis,  the 
living  type  of  the  Athenian  character,  the  warrior,  the  fop,  the  states- 
man, the  voluptuary,  the  demagogue,  the  patriot,  the  orator,  the 
drunkard,  the  lisper,  on  whose  utterance  assemblies  hung;  the 
spendthrift,  whose  extravagance  did  honor  to  his  native  land  ;  the 
man  who  would  have  made  his  country  mistress  of  the  world  ;  the 
man  who  destroyed  her.'     That  is  Alcibiades. 

Universality  at  this  time  marked  the  glory  to  which  Athens  had 
been  raised ;  universality  marked  the  genius  of  that  young  man, 
whose  mind  had  been  cast  into  the  mould  of  Athens,  and  by  whom 
the  destiny  of  Athens  was  to  be  forever  determined.  Whatever  of 
human  greatness  the  world  has  been  permitted  to  admire,  had  at 
this  time  reached  its  height  in  Athens.  Untaught  by  revelations 
from  a  higher  world,  and  unable  to  find  a  greater  good  than  that  of 
which  their  own  mind  furnished  the  type,  ^e  Greeks  gave  them- 
selves up  to  the  worship  of  the  Beautiful.  This  is  the  key  that  un- 
locks the  Athenian  character ;  and  from  this  fact  alone  is  derived 
the  charm  of  mingled  joy  and  sadness  which  binds  all  heroic  hearts 
by  a  chain  which  they  have  no  power  nor  desire  to  break,  to  the 
land  which  developed  in  perfection  genius  in  every  form,  and  held 
up  to  the  delighted  world  models  of  excellence  which  coming  ages 
might  admire,  but  in  vain  attempt  to  surpass. 

The  form  in  which  the  Almighty  reveals  himself  in  His  word,  tf 
Love  ;  that  in  which  He  reveals  himself  in  His  works,  is  Beauty. 
Those  higher  exhibitions  of  power  and  terror  which  strike  us  with 
amazement  and  confound  us  with  awe,  are  not  for  enjoyment ;  they 
hold  US  in  breathless  silence,  consistent  enough  with  agony,  but  too 
intense  for  delight.  Joy  and  gladness  are  the  constant  companions 
of  that  heart  that  identifies  itself  with  nature ;  laughs  and  weeps 
with  humanity ;  strikes  in  its  own  breast  cords  that  resound  through 
the  universe,  and  gets  a  response  for  its  suflerings  and  delights 
wherever  human  nature  can  be  found.  The  beautiful  in  creation, 
in  the  heavens  and  the  earth,  in  the  human  soul,  in  poetry,  in  love, 
in  eloquence,  in  war,  this  was  the  portion,  the  supreme  divinity  of 
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the  Greek.  His  heart  went  to  it,  bounding  with  delight,  without  re- 
luctance or  restraint.  Hence  the  gradations  from  man  to  hero, 
from  hero  to  divinity.  He  rose  with  the  objects  he  loved,  and  grew 
to  conformity  with  them. 

If  you  would '  unsphere  the  mind  of  Plato,'  and  learn  whence  he 
stole  those  enchantments  that  have  held  the  world  '  spell-bound/ 
you  need  not  dive  into  the  deeps  of  nature,  nor  attempt  a  metaphy- 
sical analysis  of  your  own  mind,  nor  call  to  your  aid  the  school- 
men ;  the  process  is  much  simpler.  You  have  only  to  admit  Virtue, 
clothed  in  celestial  beauty,  to  take  up  her  abode  in  your  heart,  and 
stretch  the  wand  of  her  enchantment  over  your  thoughts  and  feel- 
ings, till  every  thing  gross  and  coarse  shall  leave  her  refined  into 
the  soul's  essence,  and  the  laws  of  your  own  mind  shall  rise  into 
harmony  with  the  material  world,  with  God  in  His  beauty  and  ma- 
jesty, till  the  universe  within  you  shall  correspond  with  the  universe 
around  and  above  you,  and  till  the  solitary  thoughts  of  your  own 
mind  shall  have  grasped  creation,^and  you  yourself  be  lost  in  its 
immensity.  Do  this,  and  you  shall  unlock  all  the  stores  of  this  '  old 
man  eloquent,'  and  not  only  comprehend  him,  but  find,  to  your  de- 
light, that  he  takes  you  to  himself,  and  offers  you  a  share  in  immor- 
tality. The  philosophy  of  Plato  was  beauty  pervading  his  own 
nature,  and  guiding  him  to  the  beautiful  in  the  ifaterial  world. 

What  was  the  eloquence  of  Demosthenes,  but  this  all-pervading 
beauty,  calling  up  in  his  soul  the  love  of  his  country,  the  love  of  his 
fellow  men ;  filling  him  with  scorn  of  the  vices  which  had  destroyed 
the  heroism  of  his  countrymen,  with  hatred  of  tyranny  and  of  ty- 
rants ;  sublimine  his  nature  into  a  pure,  exalted  passion  of  philan- 
thropy ;  presenting  in  one  view  the  hero,  the  statesman,  the  orator,* 
the  man ;  and  in  each  of  these  characters,  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 

§lory  that  borrows  firom  every  succeeding  age  a  softer  hue  and  a 
eeper  coloring.  There  he  sits,  looking  at  us  as  if  he  were  an  ac- 
quaintance ;  '  aloof  from  the  world ;  immersed  in  the  study  of  his 
high  calling,  with  his  brow  never  unbent  from  care  and  thought ; 
severely  abstemious  in  the  midst  of  dissoluteness  and  debauchery ; 
a  water-drinker  among  Greeks ;  like  that  other  Agonistes,  elected 
and  ordained  to  struggle,  to  suffer  and  to  perish,  for  a  people  un- 
worthy of  him : 

*  Ha  mighty  ohunpion,  ttrong  beyond  eonpuro, 
WhOM  drink  wm  only  fron  th«  limpid  brook.* 

Would  you  understand  Demosthenes,  and  know  the  secret  of  his 
power,  and  of  the  feebleness  of  his  adversary,  ^sthines  1  Again 
you  must  enshrine  beauty  in  your  soul,  and  sit  with  her 

*  AMOire  ottthroned  foda,  on  tuntod  Mats ; 
And  hr  due  steps  aspire  to  lay 
Tonr  jott  hand  on  that  golden  key 
That  opes  the  palace  of  eUrnity.* 

Step  in  at  the  studio  of  the  sculptor  or  the  painter,  or  take  up  the 
scattered  leaves  on  which  the  poet,  like  the  fabled  Sybil,  has  com- 
mitted his  sweetness  and  his  greatness,  to  be  borne  where'er  be- 
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neath  the  sky  of  Heaven  *  the  birds  of  fame  have  flown.'  What  is 
is  it  that  dropped  the  block  of  marble  from  the  hand  of  Phidias, 
and  sent  the  canvass  from  the  pencil  of  the  painter,  and  the  verse 
from  the  soul  of  the  poet,  in  forms  that 

*  D»KW  Iron  t«an  down  Pluto's  cheek, 
Aad  mede  Hell  grant  what  Love  did  seek ; 
Untyinf  all  the  hidden  strings  of  hannony, 
Bringing  all  heaven  berore  your  eyes  V 

It  is  Beauty,  again,  laying  the  whole  material  world  under  contri- 
bution, and  binding,  to  the  end  of  time,  our  souls  captive  to  her  car. 

In  such  a  community,  and  under  the  auspices  of  such  a  divinity, 
Alcibiades  was  born,  lived  and  died.  He  was  a  hero  out  and  out, 
living  and  ruling  in  the  hearts  of  men  as  actually  now  as  in  his 
palmy  days,  when  the  world  was  melted  by  his  eloquence  and 
trembled  at  his  power.  Of  the  great  spirits  who  lived,  and  acted 
with  him,  we  know  their  names  and  their  works.  Of  Alcibiades 
we  know  every  thing ;  the  very  nuroe  who  led  him  about  Athens, 
from  the  house  of  Pericles  to  the  studio  of  Phidias  and  the  study  of 
Socrates,  is  as  familiar  to  us  as  that  kind  old  creature  who  lulled 
our  fretful  infancy  with  discordant  music.  The  school-masters  who 
taught  him  Homer,  and  those  whose  ears  he  boxed  because  they 
presumed  to  alter  a  line  in  Homer,  are  as  present  to  our  view  as 
those  stupid  fellows  who  kept  us  in  '  durance  vile'  for  ten  years, 
teaching  us  words  instead  of  things.  The  girls  whom  he  professed 
to  love,  but  did  not  love,  in  his  boyhood ;  those  splendid  women 
who  shared  and  refined  his  heart  in  ripened  manhood,  are  about 
us,  in  forms  of  grace  and  beauty,  as  really  as  the  cynosure  of  neigh- 
boring eyes,  who 

*  Jnixis  the  prize  of  wit  and  arms. 
While  each  contend  to  win  her  smile 
Whom  all  commend.' 

His  courtship  and  marriage ;  and  if  you  have  no  objection,  we 
will  give  you  the  whole  anair ;  not  as  Plutarch,  with  his  usual 
Boeotian  dulness,  has  drawn  it,  but  just  as  it  occurred. 

Hippocrates,  the  daughter  of  Hipponicus,  and  sister  of  Callias,  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  women,  and  one  of  the  greatest  heiresses  in 
Athens,  appeared  at  the  theatre,  was  seen  by  Alcibiades,-  and  won 
his  heart..  A  conquest  was  made  of  his  heart,  and  he  immediately 
resolved  not  to  be  out-done  by  this  rich  and  haughty  beauty,  but  to 
put  himself  upon  an  equality  with  her  by  making  her  his  wife. 
Hipponicus,  her  father,  was  one  of  the  most  dienified  men  in  Athens. 
Alcibiades  resolved  not  only  to  gain  the  hand  of  his  daughter,  but 
also  to  secure  his  friendship  and  power.  One  day  he  met  Hippo- 
nicus, gave  him  a  box  on  the  ear,  and  passed  directly  on.  All 
Athens  rung  with  the  indignity  which  had  been  offered  to  this  vene- 
rable old  man  by  this  inconsiderate  youth.  The  next  morning,  just 
as  measures  for  summary  punishment  were  about  to  be  taken 
against  Alcibiades,  he  went  alone  to  the  house  of  Hipponicus, 
knocked  at  the  door,  was  admitted,  threw  off  his  garment,  pre- 
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sented  his  back  to  Hipponicus,  and  bade  him  chastise  bim  as  long  as 
he  pleased.  Hipponicifs  forgot  his  resentment,  and  was  so  struck 
with  the  greatness  of  soul  manifested  by  Alcibiades,  that  he  pledged 
him  his  friendship,  gave  him  his  daughter  in  marriage,  settled  upon 
her  ten  Attic  talents  at  the  celebration  of  the  nuptials,  and  thirty 
more  on  the  biith  of  her  son. 

A  novel  way,  to  be  sure,  to  win  the  affections  of  a  lady,  and  to  bind 
a  whole  family  in  perpetual  friendship,  and  yet  the  toay  this  singu- 
lar creature  took  to  carry  his  point.* 

Everything  about  him — his  dog,  his  flute,  his  quail,  his  sports 
with  his  play -mates  —  all  have  come  down  to  us,  attested  by  as  many 
witnesses  as  support  the  gravest  transactions  in  history.  Scarcely 
a  learned  divine,  from  his  dav  to  ours,  who  has  not  illustrated  and 
adorned  his  pages  with  allusions  to  Alcibiades ;  grave  writers  on 
law  and  graver  writers  on  philo*sophy  make  use  of  him,  with  equal 
facility,  to  point  a  maxim  or  to  illustrate  a  principle.  There  he 
stands  out  alone  from  all  the  men  of  his  time,  and  yet  combining 
in  himself  all  that  was  great  in  the  men  of  his  generation. 
Always  the  same,  and  always  different ;  more  changeable  than  tbe 
chameleon,  and  yet  as  true  to  his  purpose  and  as  constant  to  him- 
self as  any  of  the  great  laws  of  nature  under  which  he  was  nur- 
tured, and  from  which  he  derived  his  character.  That  Athens  should 
rule  the  world,  and  that  he  should  rule  Athens,  was  the  one  single 
purpose  of  his  soul.  To  this  he  was  constant,  and  to  this  every 
thing  was  made  subservient.  He  was  the  prince  of  drunkards  and 
revellers,  and  yet  he  practised  the  abstemiousness  and  self-denial 
of  an  anchorite.  He  dressed  in  purple,  kept  a  cook,  a  perfumer ; 
lived  in  a  bath  dropping  odor,  dropping  wine ;  and  yet  he  bathed 
in  the  Eurotas  in  winter,  ate  black  broth,  and  dressed  in  skins. 
He  rivalled  all  Greece  in  the  number  and  costliness  of  his  chariots, 
and  carried  off  the  prizes  at  the  games,  and  yet  travelled  like  a  sol- 
dier in  the  camp,  on  foot,  slept  without  a  tent  in  the  open  air,  and 
then  in  less  than  a  month  put  the  whole  Persian  court  to  the  blush 
by  the  splendor  of  his  equipage  and  the  extravagance  of  his  dissi- 
pations. He  made  Athens  tenible  to  the  surrounding  States,  both 
on  the  sea  and  on  the  land.  She  cast  him  off,  and  he  humbled  her 
power  to  the  dust,  and  made  her  crouch  before  him  and  acknow- 
ledge him  the  greatest  of  mortals.  Thrice  he  brought  her  to  the 
brink  of  destruction,  and  could  at  last  have  saved  her,  had  she  not 
proved  herself  unworthy  of  salvation.  For  months  none  could 
gain  his  ear  by  day  but  Pericles,  none  could  hold  his  heart  a£  night 
but  Socrates ;  and  then,  if  history  speaks  true,  Socrates  himself 
bowed  to  his  pupil,  and  consented  to  take  lessons  of  him  in  '  mid- 
night rout  and  revelry.' 

Two  words  settle  his  character ;  for  we  cannot,  as  we  should  like 
to  do,  follow  him  as  a  statesman  and  a  soldier  through  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune,  in  every  one  of  which  he  showed  himself  master 
of  every  power  that  could  assail  or  aid  him  ;  two  words  settle  his 
character :  he  was  a  Man  and  a  Hero.  The  great  weapon  by  which 
he  conquered  all  things  was,  notwithstanding  the  appearances  of 
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tfeacbery  and  disBimulation  which  BometimdB  attended  him,  Truth 
set  OH  firt  hy  Passion.  Let  no  man  hope  to  rise  to  heroic  charac- 
ter in  whose  soul  truth  does  not  burn  in  living  flames  :  whatever  is 
false  is  made  to  die ;  not  only  so,  but  it  shall  kill  every  thing  that 
grows  in  connection  with  it ;  nothing  heroic  can  live  in  its  atmos- 
phere :  Truth  alone  is  eternal. 

It  does  not  consist  with  our  purpose  to  drop  the  curtain  on  this 
wonderful  heathen,  as  history  would  require  us  to  do ;  wandering 
for  the  last  time  in  a  strange  land ;  cast  off  again  by  a  faithless 
generation,  and  falling  by^  the  hand  of  the  assassin,  the  victim  of 
meanness  and  treachery.  We  will  leave  history  and  chronology  to 
look  out  for  themselves,  as  possibly  we  shall  have  occasion  for  Alci- 
biades  again  before  we  are  done  with  the  banquet  and  the  theatre. 

Whenever  in  our  boyhood,  or  in  riper  years,  we  have  sat  down  to 
Zenopbon^s  feast,  Plato's  symposiutn,  or  Plutarch's  banquet,  (poor  ; 
dull  BcBOtian  ?  —  pity  that  he  should  have  ever  thought  of  a  feast,  ex-  * 
cept  to  eat!)  or  have  gone  over  the  bill  of  fare  presented  by  Athe- 
neeus,  with  the  '  accompaniments  thereunto  belonging,'  by  Julius 
Pollux,  in  his  Onomasticon,  long  before  we  could  wade  through  the 
verbiage,  to  get  at  the  souls  of  the  heroes  who  brought  there  '  the 
feast  of  reason  and  the  flow  of  soul,'  thrown  away  the  book  in 
disgust,  taken  the  arm  of  our  next  door  neighboi^,  and  gone,  invita- 
tion or  not,  to  the  banquet  itself,  determined  to  see  what  it  was  in 
the  way  of  an  invitation  to  dinner  that  could  have  gathered  such  a 
galaxy  of  wit,  and  put  all  Athens  in  a  blaze ;  for  to  our  way  of 
blinking,  nothing  save  a  bill  in  equity  or  a  declaration — not  in  love, 
but  in  law  —  can  surpass  the  stupidity  of  a  fashionable  dinner, 
where  we  are  all  put,  for  the  time  being,  on  a  glorious  level,  and 
sometimes 

'  k»  My  u  the  Bru«Ml«  carpetiDf  we  treftd  on, 
And  M  npient  aa  the  oyaten  we  are  fed  on.* 

From  our  own  modem  dinners,  and  from  all  regular  '  diners-out,' 
we  turn  away ;  for  of  the  banquet  we  have  nothing  but  the  name ; 
nay,  even  such  descriptions  of  feasts  as  some  of  the  Greeks  have 
given  us  we  dispense  with,  and  with  Milton  exclaim  : 

*  What  oeet  repast  shall  ftast  uc,  light  and  choice, 
or  Attic  taste,  with  wine.' 

Neither  Thrace  nor  Sparta  knew  how  to  set  a  supper  table ;  their 
cups  were  too  deep,  and  the  table  loaded  with  too  much  greasy  roast 
meat :  there  was  too  much  of  the  animal  about  the  entertainment 
^r  the  '  spare  fast  which  ofl  with  gods  doth  diet.'  The  whole  set 
out  for  a  banquet  at  Athens,  would  scarcely  serve  to  whet  the  appe- 
tite of  a  parasite  at  Lacaedemon,  or  of  a  modem  gourmand.  If  we 
would  see  the  banquet  iust  as  it  used  to  be  spread,  we  must  look  for 
it  in  Athens,  and  had  better  take  it  in  some  light  suburban  villa, 
than  in  the  central  part  of  the  city,  surrounded  by  cool  groves  and 
mossy  fountains.  The  occasion  we  need  ioot  choose,  provided  the 
entertainment  be  not  given  by  statesman  or  a  philosopher ;  for  if 
8o,  it  will  all  go  to  metaphysics  ^or  party  politics.      Let  the  invi- 
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tations  be  given  by  a  tragic  poet,  the  day  after  hia  triumphal  feast, 
and  in  the  full  flush  of  his  conquest  and  overflowing  of  his  heart, 
softened  into  festivity  and  love;  let  him  over-draw  his  purse  a 
little  and  fill  his  banqueting  chamber  with  the  prince  of  philosophers, 
the  chief  of  orators ;  let  Socrates,  Euripides,  Pericles,  Aspasia, 
Alcibiades  and  Demosthenes,  all  be  there  ;  as  Sappho  is  too  remote 
to  join  the  party,  we  will  listen  to  her  '  golden  plectrum'  and  *  threat- 
ning  strings,'  as  they  subsequently  sent  the  passions  trembling 
through  our  shivering  frame,  and  ourselves,  to  acknowledge  the 
mastery  of  music  and  poetry : 

'  0*XB  the  mind'a  m«,  iu  cidm  and  storm ; 
Cer  reuoD*a  momenta  dark  and  cold : 
O'er  paaaiona  fright  and  warm.' 

Unlike  our  modem  entertainiQents,  which  abound  with  'the  stalled 
ox,'  but  whose  highest  intellectual  raptures  scarce  soar  above  '  the 
fickle  pensioners  of  Folly's  train,'  and  rarely  attempt  discourse  on 
themes  divine,  eating  and  drinking  formed  the  smallest  and  most 
insignificant  part  of  an  Athepean  festival.  Whoever  wishes  the 
whole  *  set-out,'  from  first  to  last,  may  find  it  in  the  fourteenth  book 
of  Athenseus,  with  the  whole  list  of  cakes,  unguents,  perfumes,  roses 
and  myrtles.  Go  we  to  the  real. business  of  the  banquet,  the  begin- 
ning, the  middle  and  the  end  of  which  was  music  In  one  of  his 
melancholy  strains  which  so  often  beautifies  and  saddens  his  poetry, 
and  which,  in  spite  of  all  his  faults,  gives  him  his  most  bewitching 

Sower,  '  Euripides  complains  of  the  folly  of  the  Greeks,  in  intro- 
ucing  music  into  convivial  pleasures.  But  how  could  it  have  been 
otherwise  1  Greece  was,  without  exaggeration,  a  land  of  minstrelsy. 
It  is  not  to  a  few  great  names  and  splendid  exhibitions,  to  temples 
and  theatres  and  national  assemblies,  that  we  need  appeal  for  proof 
of  this  assertion.  View  her  people  in  their  domestic  occupations, 
their  hours  of  labof  or  refreshment ;  peep  into  their  houses,  their 
work-shops,  their  taverns  ;  survey  their  farms,  their  vineyards,  their 
gardens ;  from  all  arises  a  universal  sound  of  melody.  The  Greek 
weaver  sung  at  his  loom  ;  the  Greek  baker  sang  beside  his  bolter ; 
the  reapers  sang  in  the  field,  the  water-drawers  at  the  well ;  the 
*  women  grinding  at  the  mill'  beguiled  their  toil  with  song.  On 
board  ship  was  heard  one  kind  of  strains ;  around  the  wine  press 
pealed  another ;  the  shepherd  had  his  own  peculiar  stave ;  the  ox 
nerd  rejoiced  in  ballads  more  suited  to  the  ears  of  *  horned  bestial  ;* 
the  god-like  swine-herd  disdained  to  be  out  done.  Greek  nui-ses, 
like  other  nurses,  soothed  fretful  infiamcy  with  lullabies ;  Greek  bath- 
ing men,  unlike  the  grim  race  of  modem  bathing  women,  were  g^ven 
to  be  musical.  At  bed  and  board,  in  grief,  in  love,  in  battle,  in  fes- 
tivity, walking,  running,  swinging,  sitting  or  recumbent,  still  they  sang. 
Young  men  and  maidens,  old  men  and  children,  woke  the  untiring- 
echoes  ;  beggars  asked  for  alms  in  verse.  No  occasion  gpreat  or  small  of 
a  mortal  career  was  without  its  appropriate  harmony;  marriage  had 
its  epithalamia ;  its  soporific  strains  at  midnight ;  its  rousing  strains 
in  the  morning ;  parturition  had  its  hymn  to  Diana  ;  death  himself 
was  forced  to  drop  the  curtain  to  soft  music' 
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Bat  it  is  time  to  turn  to  our  guests.  Notwithstanding  Socrates  sits 
the  head  of  the  guests^  who  shall  g^ve  the  lead  to  conversation,  and 
discourse  on  things  human  and  divine;  and  Alcibiades  is  ready 
with  an  encomium  on  Socrates,  full  of  gayety  and  banter,  combining, 
however,  warmth  with  strokes  of  vigorous  description ;  and  Pen- 
clesy  too  much  occupied  with  state  affairs  to  throw  his  soul  into  the 
scene,  is  holding  a  letter  in  his  hand  to  Aspasia,  which  she  will  read 
for  you  in  a  minute  or  two,  and  which  will  be  worth  hearing.  Not^ 
withstanding  this  constellation,  still  all  hearts  are  turned  to  one  who 
has  power  to  awaken  at  her  will  every  slumbering  passion  of  the 
soul,  and  to  hold  an  undivided  empire  in  every  heart  that  beats  re- 
sponsive to  gentle  feeling.  That  is  Aspasia,  '  The  Milesian  woman,' 
who  became  the  sovereign  of  the  sovereign  of  Attica,  for  whose 
hand  the  ambitious  Pericles  was  fain  to  repudiate  a  wife  of  kindred 
blood  ;  who  taught  him  politics  and  Socrates  eloquence ;  for  whose 
safety  her  philosophic  husband  shed  those  tears  which  his  own  ex- 
tremest  anger  could  never  extort ;  whose  will  was  peace  or  war  to 
Greece ;  from  whose  unrivalled  features  the  artist  stole  a  charm  for 
his  picture  of  the  Graces ;  from  whose  exquisite  judgment  the  poet 
learned  the  secret  of  success ;  into  whose  society  the  virtuous  dame 
was  led,  that  she  might  study  fascination  ;  who,  afler  the  meridian 
of  her  days  was  past,  could  captivate  the  brutal  Lysicus,  and  con- 
vert* as  if  by  magic,  a  coarse  ignoble,  cattle-dealer  into  an  orator  and 
statesman ;  who  gave  even  to  Athenian  susceptibility  and  taste  a 
new  sense  of  the  beautiful ;  who,  had  her  lot  been  cast  at  Lacedss- 
mon,  would  have  enthralled  the  kings,  ensnared  the  senators,  be- 
witched the  very  ephors,  and  turned  Sparta  itself  into  another 
Athens.  In  the  full  bloom  of  her  beauty,  in  the  pride  of  her  wo- 
manhood ;  she  threw  a  spell  over  every  heart,  and  made  those  who 
had  been  trained  in  the  worship  of  the  beautiful,  bow  down  and 
confess  that  she  combined  in  her  own  person  every  feature,  form, 
charm  and  grace  of  beauty,  and  drew  the  soul  of  every  guest  trem- 
bling to  his  lips.  Socrates  forgets  his  philosophy,  his  worldly  wis- 
dom, his  nice  distinctions,  his  selfish  prudence,  and  rises  into  strains 
of  in^)assioned  eloquence,  that  flings  from  his  lips  '  divine  philo- 
spphy  z' 

'  Not  karsh  sad  crabbed,  aa  dull  fools  tuppoM, 
But  muaical  as  ia  Apolx^o's  lute ; 
And  a  perpetual  feaat  of  neetar*d  tweeta, 
Where  no  crude  surfeit  reifu.' 

Phidias  steals  from  her  face  those  glowing  features,  shining  with 
a  softened  effulgence,  and  rising  into  wisdom,  transfers  them  to  his 
marble  block,  and  wins  immortality.  Pericles  sits  mute,  too  much 
interested  and  embarrassed  for  speech,  and  waits  the  rising  of  the 
guests,  to  slip  into  her  hand  the  following  letter ; 

'  It  is  not  wisdom  itself,  O  Aspasia !  it  is  the  manner  of  importing 
it  that  affects  the  soul,  and  alone  deserves  the  name  of  eloquence. 
I  have  never  been  moved  by  any  but  yours. 

'  Is  it  the  beauty  that  shines  over  it,  is  it  the  voice  that  ripens  in  it, 
giving  it  those  lively  colors  and  delicious  freshness  ;  is  it  the  modesty 
and  diffidence  with  which  you  present  it  to  us,  looking  for  nothing 
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but  support  1  Sufficient  were  any  one  of  them  singly ;  but  all  united 
have  come  forward  to  subdue  me,  and  have  deprived  me  of  my 
courage,  my  self-possession,  and  my  repose. 

*l  dare  not  hope  to  be  beloved,  Aspasia  !  I  did  hope  it  once  in 
my  life  and  have  been  disappointed.  Where  I  sought  for  happiness 
none  is  offered  me.     I  have  neither  the  sunshine  nor  the  shade. 

*  If,  then,  I  was  so  unfortunate<in  earlier  days,  ought  I,  ten  years 
later,  to  believe  that  she  to  whom  the  earth,  with  whatever  is  grrace- 
ful  and  beautiful  in  it,  bows  prostrate,  will  listen  to  me  as  her  lover  % 
I  dare  not ;  too  much  have  I  dared  already.  But  if,  O  Aspasia  !  I 
sbo«lld  sometimes  seem  heavy  and  dull  in  conversation,  when  hap- 
pier men  surround  you,  pardon  my  infirmity. 

*  I  have  only  one  wish  :  I  may  not  utter  it ;  I  have  only  one  fear ; 
this  at  least  is  not  irrational,  and  I  will  own  it ;  the  fear  that  Aapa* 
sia  could  never  be  sufficiently  £appy  with  me.' 

We  have  read  Bonaparte's  love  letters,  and  Lord  Nelson's ;  have 
looked  for  one  which  Jeremy  Bentham  wrote,  but  could  not  find  it  $ 
though  in  the  search  we  fell  upon  the  answer  to  it,  in  which  he  was 
reused  by  the  noble  sister  of  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  and  the 
lady  made  miserable  for  life. 

Whatever  we  may  think  of  this  from  Pericles,  every  one  moat 
confess  that  the  answer  to  it  records  a  woman's  y^,  in  terms  that 
have  never  been  surpassed.  Both  of  these  letters  are  authentic. 
Walter  Savage  Landor  waa  present  as  the  confidential  secretary 
of  bodi  Pericks  and  Aspasia,  and  we  have  it  froip  his  lips,  word  fi^ 
wprd: 

<  Do  you  doubt,  O  Pericles  I  that  I  shall  be  sufficiently  happy  with 
you  1     This  doubt  of  yours  assures  me  that  I  shall  be. 

'  I  throw  aside  my  pen  to  crown  the  gods ;  and  I  worship  thee 
first,  O  Pallas  t  who  protectest  the  life,  enlightenest  the  mind»  ee- 
tablishest  the  power,  andexaltest  the  glory  of  Pericles.' 

This  might  satisfy  even  Pericles  himself,  and  in  fact  did.  But  fix* 
myself,  had  the  case  been  my  own,  I  should  greatly  have  preferred 
the  following  short  sentence,  which  a  few  days  after  trilled  from  her 
pen,  in  the  postscript  of  a  letter  to  a  female  friend  : 

*  Pericles,  I  think  I  never  told  you,  has  a  little  elevation  on  the 
crown  of  his  head ;  I  should  rather  say  his  head  has  a  crown ;  others 
have  none.' 

We  must  hasten  back  to  the  banquet,  leaving  the  material  part 
of  it,  *  What  shall  I  eat  and  what  shall  I  drink  r  to  those  who  have 
a  keener  gusto  than  ourselves,  for  '  the  flesh  pots,'  and  anxious  that 
'  each  guest  bring  himself;  and  the  feast  be  united.' 

We  return  to  the  real  charm  of  the  banquet.  A  supper  without 
a  song  would  have  been  to  the  Athenians  like  a  wedding  without  a 
brid^.  Here  again  we  must  acknowledge  our  obligations  to  the 
old  Greek  writers,  and  to  smaller  men  of  more  recent  origin,  for  the 
particulars  of  the  banquet ;  which  we  do  with  becoming  gratitude. 

First  came  the  Paean,  a  hymn  chanted  in  full  chorus  by  Uie  whole 
company  in  honor  of  any  deity  to  whom  they  chose  to  address  it, 
and  intended  as  a  thanksgiving,  and  divine  acknowledgment  to  the 
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dekj  under  whose  protection  they  had  assembled  and  on  whoM 
bounfy  they  were  sustained.  What  they  knew  of  divinity  or  reli- 
gion was  io  their  way  thus  interwoven  with  their  enjoyments ;  every 
heart  and  voice  joined  to  fill  the  chorus,  and  to  elevate  the  com- 
pany above  the  grosser  enjoyments  that  the  common  notions  of 
feasting  might  inspire. 

Then  came  the  solos,  which  went  round  in  rapid  succession,  each 
one  making  his  own  selection, and  sweeping  the  lyre,  or  holding  in 
his  hand  a  branch  of  myrtle.  These  run  into  every  variety,  accord- 
ing to  the  taste  of  the  guests,  from  '  grave  to  gay,  from  dbeerful  to 
serene ;'  and  served  by  their  variety  to  rouse  every  passion,  and  bring 
out,  in  proper  expression,  the  whole  soul  of  the  guests.  The  feelinff 
harmonies  soon  ran  their  round,  and  were  followed  by  the  Comi, 
shouting  with  boisterous  revelry  to  the  sound  of  the  pipe,  the  songs 
of  the  revellers  without,  who  were  fond  of  spreading  the  excitement 
of  the  feast  on  the  doors  and  gates  of  sober  citizens ;  these  were 
the  lovers  of  horse-play  raillery,  indispensable  to  a  great  banquet, 
but  whom  we  are  glad  to  dispense  witn  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  Scolia  followed  ;  and  in  these  the  Athenian  appeared  in  his 
tme  character.  Ode,  elegy,  minstrelsy,  in  whatever  form  heroic  sen- 
timent or  gratitade  to  departed  heroes  could  inspire  the  living  with 
devotion  to  the  gods,  to  friends,  to  heroes,  to  countrymen,  and  to 
kinsmen,  here  burst  forth  without  restraint,  in  tones  that  were  swelled 
by  the  harp  and  lyre,  and  that  sublimed  into  exalted  passion  the 
whole  man,  disposing  him  to  the  adoration  of  whatever  is  beautifbl 
and  true  in  the  whole  universe  of  God.  So  perfectly  were  the  whole 
community  skilled  in  music,  that  many  of  the  most  perfect  perform- 
ances of  the  Scolia  were  extemporaneous.  One  part  of  the  com- 
pany throwing  out  a  sentiment  to  health,  strength  or  beauty  in  one 
Btrain ;  another  part  catches  up  the  same  sentiment  and  swells  it 
into  loftier  strains  and  into  longer  measure ;  a  third  seizes  it  and 
changes  the  form  from  the  two  first,  associates  it  with  grander  feel- 
ings and  sentiments,  raising  the  company  from-  festivity  to  the  so- 
lemnities of  religion ;  die  whole  join  in  solemn  chorus,  and  swell 
out  to  the  lead  of  some  master,  the  sentiments  in  a  new  combina- 
'don.  A  favorite  modem  critic  has  given  us  the  little  ode  com- 
mencing : 

Amvton,  I  Epbila, 

Mamu.  To  KaXXcc 


*LrrReiltbbe 
Pint  reekracd, 

And  Beauty 
Be  seeend ; 

Aod  Strength  m 
Of  Twenty, 


*  And  Ricbea 
la  plenty. 

Oh !  these  are 
Onr  fkniee, 

Their  ouiaber 
Just  four  is.' 


This  little  ode,  sung  among  the  Scolia  at  a  feast,  is  presented  in 
four  di&rent  measures,  and  each  combining  new  associations  and 
rousing  new  sentiments. 

In  immediate  succession  to  this,  you  shall  hear  a  lover  of  battles 
strike  in  solitary  strain  a  dirge  over  the  soldier's  grave,  that  min- 
gles life,  death,  love,  hope  and  glory  in  eight  lines ;  soon  here  and 
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thero  one  and  another  strikes  in,  till  by  the  time  the  third  line  is 
reached  the  whole  assembly  have  joined  in  foil  chorus,  and  the 
soldier's  immortality,  to  him  the  highest  form  of  beauty,  is  secured 
in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen. 

In  the  midst  of  this  high  excitement  of  passion  and  sentiment, 
mingling  humanity  with  divinity,  a  poet  strikes  up  the  ode  to  Har- 
modius,  (the  great  hero  who,  by  his  own  hand,  rid  Athens  of  tyrants,) 
in  the  loftiest  strains  of  minstrelsy  in  which  patriotism  ever  burst 
from  souls  filled  with  love  of  country,  the  whole  assembly  rise  and 
peal  out  that  ode  to  Harmodius,  which,  whether  written  by  Alcaeus, 
or  by  the  Muses  in  concert,  must  live  while  a  strain  of  heroism  lin- 
gers in  the  human  heart.  An  old  friend,  whose  criticisms  guided 
our  youthful  studies  to  Grecian  minstrelsy,  has  thus  done  it  into  our 
own  tongue : 

X.  in. 

'  WaMATHMD  with  iBjntlM  be  mj  ^lakn^  I        *  Vokwl  bj  Ame  •tenwily. 
Like  the  falchion  of  the  brave ;  Noble  pair,  yoar  aemee  shall  be, 

Death  to  Atheat'  lord,  that  gave  For  the  atroke  that  made  ua  flnee, 

Death  to  iyrvanj  I  |  When  the  tyrant  felL 


'  Tei !  let  myrtle-wreatha  be  round,  '  *  Death,  Habkodivs,  came  boC  near  thee, 

Such  a«  then  the  falchion  bound,  i  lales  of  bliss  and  brifhtneaa  cheer  thei^ 

When  with  deeds  the  feast  was  crownM,  I  There  heroic  breasts  revere  thee, 

Done  for  liberty !  I  There  the  mighQr  dwelL* 

We  must  tear  ourselves  away  from  this  '  divine  and  heavenly 
ravishment,'  and  look  into  another  room,  where  Socrates  sits  with 
bis  chosen  band  around  him ;  for  'fit  audience,  though ^eti^,'  is  half 
the  battle  for  a  good  talker.  Here  we  must  look  for  the  Athenian 
scholar.  No  set  talkers ;  no  dinner-bells ;  no  prim  gentlemen,  with- 
out sense,  ready  to  give  and  take  offence,  fly  into  a  passion  and  go 
off  half-cocked  ;  none  of  these  flash  men,  all  ruffle  and  no  shirt,  find 
a  place  at  the  last  scenes  of  the  Athenian  banquet.  Nor  is  this  a 
place  to  which  men  of  business  come  to  despatch  dinner  and  busi- 
ness by  the  same  operation ;  party-spirit  and  bitterness  gain  no  ad- 
mission here.  Socrates  opens  upon  the  merits  of  philosophy ;  the 
ball  is  set  in  motion,  and  without  acrimony  or  asperity  is  rolled 
around  from  guest  to  guest,  till  in  an  hour  the  whole  merits  and  de* 
fects  of  a  favorite  author  are  faithfully  dissected,  and  the  conversa- 
tion turns  into  poetry  or  rises  to  eloquence,  especially  if  Pericles 
or  Cimon  have  been  lately  haranguing  the  multitude  on  favorite 
measures,  or  it  drifts  off  to  the  merits  of  the  music  by  which  the 
banquet  was  consecrated ;  and  thus  breaks  up  a  festival,  at  which 
no  doubt  full  justice  was  done  to  cup  and  board ;  for  Athei|s,  like 
England,  expected  every  man  to  do  his  duty,  and  by  which  the  whole 
intellectual  and  moral  man  had  been  regaled  and  fitted  for  service. 

Omitting  the  iester,  the  modem  king's  fool,  and  the  dancing  girl, 
keeping  half-a-dozen  hoops  in  the  air,  and  her  feet  keeping  time  to 
their  music,  with  other  accompaniments  of  the  banquet,  which  Plato 
decided  to  be  vulgar,  and  would  not  tolerate,  we  take  leave  of  the 
banquet,  and  after  a  glimpse  at  the  theatre,  ,will  take  a  respectful 
leave  of  our  readers. 
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Away  from  your  minds  now,  if  yoa  please,  at  once,  with  every 
thing  relating  to  the  modem  play-house,  and  all  the  mountebanks, 
who  have  there  tortured  and  torn  the  great  heroes  of  Shakspeare,  till 
you  would  swear  that  Nature's  journeyman,  and  not  Nature  herself, 
bad  made  men.  Nor  will  we  introduce  you  to  the  miserable  buf* 
foonery  in  which  Aristophanes,  after  the  decline  of  Grecian  hero- 
ism, showed  up  to  ridicule  the  great  men  of  his  time.  We  '  put  in' 
for  a  tragedy,  and  had  much  ra&er  be  shaken  and  torn  by  the  agony 
of  pity  and  fear,  than  made  to  split  with  laughter  over  mock-heroics. 
iBschylus,  Sophocles,  and  Euripides,  overliving  each  the  other,  so 
that  Sophocles  was  the  contemporary  of  both  the  others,  divide 
the  merits  of  the  Grecian  stage.  A  criticism  on  their  works  would 
not  be  in  place  here,  nor,  after  William  Schlegel,  shall  we  attempt 
it.  They  learned  poetry,  as  did  all  Greeks,  not  from  newspapers, 
quarterlies,  and  annuals,  but  from  the  lips  of  Homer  himself.  The 
great  business  of  the  drama,  as  they  conducted  it,  was  to  exalt  the 
beautiful  from  men  to  heroes,  from  heroes  to  gods,  and  to  bring 
them  out  before  the  people,  figuring  in  the  great  events  on  which 
the  destiny  and  glory  of  Athens  hung.  Consequently  the  theatre 
presented  the  only  proper  representation  of  Grecian  character. 
Whatever  in  the  schools,  in  the  forum,  at  the  altars,  or  on  the 
Bema,  where  the  orator  thundered  and  lightened,  of  individual 
character  was  presented,  in  the  theatre  was  gatheied  by  the  magic 
of  the  poet,  and  brought  forth  by  the  power  of  the  actor  into  one 
burst  of  beauty,  rose  into  heroic  grandeur ;  from  that  to  character, 
in  whtch  the  individual  hero  was  identified,  and  in  which  fidelity  of 
representation  was  sacrificed  to  beauty,  and  last  of  all  gave  way  to 

Session  which  seized  upon  the  soul  and  bore  off  the  character  into 
ivinity. 

Every  thing  about  the  stage  was  fitted  for  this  heroic  effect.  The 
mask  v^as  essential ;  the  chorus  could  not  be  dispensed  with  ;  the 
one  exhibited  the  hero  in  the  dimensions  of  a  god,  and  the  other 
brought  out  the  universal  applause  of  mankind  in  approbation  of 
the  part  the  hero  was  performmg.  The  theatre  itself,  an  amphithea- 
tre, containing  thirty  thousand  people,  open  at  the  top,  that  all  the 
majesty  of  nature  might  look  down  on  heroes  struggling  for  their 
country,  was  so  constructed  that  the  most  powerful  effect  was  pro- 
duced without  appearing  to  strive  for  it,  and  so  as  to  carry  on  the 
whole  representation  of  a  battle,  or  struggle  of  a  hero,  without 
changing  the  scene. 

*  Inward  liberty  and  external  necessity  are  the  two  poles  of  the 
tragic  world.  Each  of  these  ideas  can  appear  in  the  most  perfect 
manner  only  by  the  contrast  of  the  other.  As  the  feeling  ox  inter- 
nal dignity  elevates  the  man's  above  the  unlimited  dominion  of 
impulse  and  native  instinct,  and  absolves  him  from  the  guardian- 
ship of  nature,  so  the  necessity  which  he  must  also  recognize  ought 
to  be  no  mere  natural  necessity,  but  to  lie  beyond  the  world  of  sense 
in  the  abyss  of  infinitude ;  but  it  must  consequently  be  represented 
as  the  invincible  power  of  fate.  Hence  it  extends  also  to  the  world 
of  the  gods,  fpr  tne  Grecian  gods  are  the  mere  powers  of  nature ; 
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and  although  iiameaaorobly  higher  than  mortal  man.  yat,  compared 
with  infinitude,  they  are  on  an  equal  footing  with  himself.  In 
tragedy  the  gods  either  enter  in  obedience  to  fitte,  and  to  carry  iti 
decrees  into  execution,  or  they  endeavor,  in  a  god-like  manner,  to 
assert  their  liberty  of  action,  aiid  appear  involved  in  the  same  stmg* 
gle  with  destiny  which  man  has  to  encounter.' 

Consequently,  if  you  went  to  the  representation  of  a  great  tra- 
gedy in  Athens,  what  did  you  go  to  see  1  If  now,  at  this  diatanoe, 
^ou  sit  down  to  read  a  tragedy  from  £schylus  or  Sophocles,  what 
IS  the  result  as  to  your  own  mind  1  An  indescribable  beauty  steals 
over  your  senses ;  over  your  mind ;  enwraps  your  soul ;  bean  you 
on  from  scene  to  scene,  till  the  hero  enters,  encounters,  in  the  de* 
fence  of  his  country,  of  mankind,  an  inexorable  fate ;  releases  him* 
self  from  the  guardianship  of  humanity,  involves  himself  in  an 
inextricable  conflict  with  fate ;  appeals  to  your  fears,  breaks  your 
heart  with  pity,  meks  you  into  love,  and  either  leaves  you  subdued 
into  speechless  grief  at  his  misfortune,  or  raises  you  to  rapture  at 
his  triumph  over  fate.  Such  is  Niobe  all  in  tears ;  sudi,  too,  b 
Ladcoon.  You  read  out  the  play,  and  seem  to  be  *  in  the  sacred 
grove  of  the  dark  goddess  of  fate,  in  which  the  laurel,  the  olive, 
and  the  vine,  display  their  luxuriant  vegetation,  and  the  song  oi  the 
nightingale  is  forever  heard.' 

Such  was  the  effect  intended  to  be  produced  by  the  Grecian 
theatre.  United  with  the  banquet,  they  were  well  called  the  feast 
and  the  entertainment  of  the  gods.  In  turning  over  the  volumes 
which  were  the  play-mates  of  our  boyhood,  and  m  looking  into  the 
papers  which  tned  our  skill  in  later  years,  to  refresh  our  memory 
with  facts  for  these  crude  pages,  thrown  off  amidst  the  interruptions 
of  business,  and  without  freedom  for  protracted  toil,  without  which 
excellence  in  any  thing  is  impossible,  it  seems  to  us,  such  is  the  illu- 
aion  produced  by  baffled  a&otion  still  dinging  to  the  forms  and 
beings  it  once  gloried  in,  that  Athens  still  lives.  It  was  a  pretty 
notion,  that  of  the  pla3nB<Lte  of  my  boyhood,  who,  on  first  reading 
Demosthenes,  laid  a  plan  to  run  away,  go  to  Greece  to  see  the  great 
orator,  steal  a  sword  from  his  oldest  brother  to  fight  Phillip  with, 
that  he  might  know  how  the  oration  on  the  crown  sounded  fi'om 
^e  lips  of  the  orator  himself.  The  plan  was  frustrated  by  the* 
boy's  frankness  in  asking  his  teacher  for  a  letter  of  introductioQ  to 
Demosthenes.  Even  now  it  is  difficult  to  believe  that  Greece  is  no 
more;  that  the  lyre  of  Homer  is  hushed  in  death,  and  the  hand 
which  swept  it  lies  moulderine  in  tlie  island  oi  Scio ;  that  Demos- 
thenes, so  powerful  with  us  Uiat  none  can  love  him  and  not  grow 
like  him,  is  neither  read,  loved,  nor  known  by  those  who  live  where 
his  farm  in  Attica  was,  and  who  wander  around  the  ruins  of  the 
temple  where  he  worshipped  and  spoke ;  that  Aspasia  and  Pericles, 
in  their  loves,  their  greatness,  and  their  grief,  as  &miliar  to  us  as 
household  words,  are  unknown,  even  by  name,  to  those  who  wander 
about  Athens,  and  gaze  on  the  ruined  monuments  of  their  glory; 
that  a  broken  limb,  a  fold  of  the  drapery  from  the  chisel  of  Phidias» 
alone  lives  to  assure  os  of  the  truth  of  what  in  his  days  was  attribu- 
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ted  to  bis  geniuB.  We  have  no  hand  nor  heart,  just  now,  for  a  con- 
trast of  these  heroes,  and  this  people  formed  by  hero-worship  to 
in8,truct  mankind  till  the  end  of  all  things,  with  this  six  per  cent, 
generation  in  which  we  live.  It  is  bad  enough  to  see  what  this 
baptism  into  Utility  and  communion  with  Mammon  has  done  for 
religion  and  for  man.  There  they  stand  i  the  one  so  shattered  by 
this  spirit  of  utility  into  sects,  that  half  mankind  are  bewildered  iu 
looking  for  the  church  of  the  living  God  ;  the  other  so  transformed 
into  a  machine  for  animal  eujoyment,  that  money  has  become  an 
universal  eod,  and  immortality  another  name  for  wealth. 

It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  the  life  of  the  despised  Nazarine,  and 
some  of  the  doings  of  his  disciples,  was  given  to  the  world  in 
Greek,  an  obscure  little  volume  ;  nothing  classical  in  the  style ;  as 
much  Jew  as  Greek ;  the  whole  concern  waa,  by  the  united  voice 
of  Greece,  pronounced  '  foolishness.'  That  little  volume  has  lived 
entire :  the  only  Greek  book  unbroken  in  creation.  Some  of  the 
followers  of  the  despised  Nazarine  are  now  employed  in  handing 
back  to  modern  Greeks  the  works  and  the  wisdom  of  their  fathers. 

For  the  sake  of  that  Volume,  and  alone  by  ita  instrumentality,  old 
Greece  shall  again  lighten  up  with  emotions,  and  wandering  about 
the  Parthenon,  scattered  aa  it  now  is  in  ruin,  we  shall 

'  8u  youth,  troth  and  beantjr.  in  triumph  datcendinf , 

And  nature  all  glowing  in  Eden't  firat  bloon. 
On  tha  cold  cbaek  of  death  •aailaa  mud  roaea  are  bleodinf  , 
And  beauty  immortal  awakea  from  the  tomb.'  v*. 


B    E    U    N    I    O    N    , 

Or  Mven  who  laanehod  together 

On  Hfe'e  aaceitain  nMtin, 
Witb  hearts  for  any  weather, 

We  three  are  met  again ; 
In  the  same  old  spot  united. 

Where  we  liyed  and  lored  of  old, 
Efe  a  tondi  of  grief  had  blighted. 

Or  a  wave  of  oomw  foUed. 

But  time  has  changed  the  meadow 

With  heavy  hand  and  rude ; 
And  a  mansion  easts  its  shadow 

Where  the  qnaint  old  sehool-hoose  stood ; 
And  we  too  have  grown  older. 

Have  made  some  steps  in  life ; 
Have  seen  its  steeps  grow  bolder, 

Have  mmgled  in  its  strife. 

Thhik  ye  how,  lightly  laden, 

We  rouned  thMogh  mead  and  glea. 
And  of  each  little  maiden 

We  loved  so  dearly  then? 
Ah !  those  were  days  elysian, 

When  nonght  of  care  we  reekt. 
Which  gleam  yhe  snme  bright  vWott 

Through  the  halls  of  retro^ect 
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Bot  where  an  they,  the  othen, 

Who  started  with  us  here ; 
Our  geatie-hearted  brothere, 

Why  do  they  not  appear  7 
Two  still  are  bravely  reaping 

In  the  harFest-field  of  life, 
And  two  are  calmly  sleeping — 
^    They  Ve  done  with  toil  and  strife. 

There  flows  a  golden  river, 

Whose  waves  most  sweetly  chime, 
As  they  gaily  dance  and  quiver 

Down  the  silent  vale  of  time ; 
And  from  their  labor  parting. 

They  're  floating  on  its  swell ; 
Yet  their  words  proclaimed  at  starting 

They  still  are  doing  well. 

A  sifffafor  the  departed, 

Whoee  son  of  life  has  set, 
A  hand  to  the  true-hearted 

Who  linger  with  us  yet ; 
We  11  on,  In  God's  name  ever,  , 

The  rough  path  boldly  tread ; 
There's  a  beacon,  darkened  never. 

And  a  high  prize  overhead.  j.  ^.  «. 


WIGGIN^'     TREASURE: 

OR.    HOW    THEY    POUND    THE    CHiiST.    AND    WHAT    WAS    IN    IT. 

Many  years  ago  some  workmen  were  engaged  in  tearing  down 
an  old-fashioned  house.  It  bad  once  been  considered  a  building  of 
no  mean  claims  in  the  good  Dutch  city  in  which  it  stood ;  but  the 
men  who  built  it  were  dead  and  gone,  and  with  the  death  of  the 
High-Dutch  architect  perished  the  last  champion  for  the  peculiar 
fashion  of  which  it  was  at  once  the  model  and  memorial.  It  wa« 
a  brick^and-mortar  feature  of  olden  time,  which  stood  among  the 
modem-&ced  houses  much  as  an  honest  old  Dutch  burgher  would 
appear  in  a  parlor  filled  with  the  living  fashion  of  this  present  year, 
or  like  an  old  portrait,  with  its  severe  dress,  in  the  gallery  of  a  mo- 
dem artist.  There  was  a  large  stoop  in  front,  where  doubtless 
many  a  gathering  from  the  neighborhood  had  whiled  away  scores 
of  hours,  sending  off  the  cares  and  troubles  of  this  life  in  lazy 
clouds  of  tobacco-smoke,  and  talking  over  the  interests  peculiar  to 
their  own  good  city.  There,  too,  how  often  good  old  matrons,  clad 
in  pure  white  caps,  violently  starched  and  ironed,  and  adorned  with 
£re-red  aprons,  have  sat  and  gossiped  over  the  local  importance  of 
those  days,  and  all  in  the  roost  approved  Dutch.  If  the  old  stoop 
could  talk,  what  a  narrative  it-mignt  give  of  scenes  that  had  their 
acting  on  its  little  stage  a  long  time  ago,  when  the  big  maple-tree 
which  stands  before  the  door  was  but  an  infant  sapling !    And  then 
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the  old  building  gloried  in  its  steep  roof,  which  was  a  faithful  wit- 
ness to  the  verity  of  old  men's  stories  about  great  snow-storms 
which  happened  when  they  were  boys,  and  have  nerer  since  been 
equalled. 

If  we  may  believe  the  fathers  —  and  we  must — all  things  have 
sadly  degenerated  in  these  latter  days.  Not  only  are  the  men  and 
women  smaller  than  those  of  old  times,  but  their  heads  are  not  so 
wise  and  their  hearts  are  not  so  full.  Nay,  the  sticklers  for  by-gone 
days  go  still  farther,  and  stoutly  declare  that  the  winters  are  not  so 
cold,  and  the  summers  are  not  so  hot,  as  in  old  times  ;  ice  does  not 
freeze  so  thick,  and  snow  is  not  so  deep.  As  for  thunder-storms, 
modem  thunder  is  not  worthy  of  comparison  with  old-fashioned 
thunder,  differin|^  as  much  as  the  voice  of  a  little  child  with  that  of 
an  old  sea-captam.  As  for  chains  of  lightning,  it  is  the  difference 
between  a  lady's  watch-guard  and  the  huge  chain-cable  of  a  seventy- 
four-gun  ship.  Now  the  old  people  have  it  all  their  own  way,  for 
there  is  no  one  to  refresh  their  memories  when  they  are  wrong. 
Though  we  may  presume  to  doubt  the  claim  put  in  by  the  fathers 
in  the  case  of  ice,  snow,  thunder  and  lightning,  and  notable  hail- 
storms, and  privately  entertain  our  own  views  in  regard  to  the  rela- 
tive worth  of  heads  and  hearts,  still  the  liberal  old  houses,  with 
their  great  halls,  generous,  comfortable-looking  fire-places,  of  huge 
dimensions,  and  sociable  old  stoops,  are  all  evidence  that  may  not 
be  gainsayed  for  the  hospitality  oi  the  olden  time.  But  the  vene- 
rable Dutch  mansion  to  which  we  now  refer,  was  actually  withdraw- 
ing, like  an  insulted  old  man,  from  the  midst  of  the  rabble  upstarts 
by  which  it  was  surrounded. 

As  one  of  the  workmen  was  engaged  in  removing  some  of  the 
rubbish  from  the  \oh,  he  stumbled  upon  an  old  chest,  which  from 
appearances  must  have  stood  in  the  earret  for  many  years.  It  did 
not  seem  to  be  of  Dutch  make,  but  n'om  the  ingenious  contrivance 
of  binges  and  handles,  and  the  perplexity  of  sheet-iron  bands,  which 
wound  around  it  like  bandages  on  a  broken  limb,  it  gave  undenia- 
ble evidence  of  its  Yankee  origin.  What  could  be  m  it  ?  Filled 
with  treasure,  perhaps  1  Not  improbable.  Any  way,  be  the  same 
more  or  less,  Wiggins,  the  fortunate  laborer  who  found  it,  claimed 
it  on  the  great  and  comfortable  doctrine  of  '  the  right  of  discovery ;' 
and  having  carefully  stowed  it  away  in  a  vault  of  the  cellar,  and 
safely  lockmg  the  same,  and  thrusting  the  door-key  to  the  bottom 
of  his  breeches-pocket,  he  again  went  to  his  work  in  the  lofb.  It 
was  not  now  Wiggins  the  mason,  who  had  to  pick  up  a  job  when 
he  could  find  it,  and  bear  the  insulting  language  of  his  employer 
without  murmuring,  and  whose  daily  bread  cost  his  daily  sweat 
No ;  no  such  humble  slave  to  poverty  was  now  working  in  Uie  chaos 
of  the  Dutch  garret ;  but  Lorenzo  R.  Wiggins,  Esquire,  a  man  of 
great  and  quite  indefinite  wealth,  and  vast  future  distinction,  was 
gratifying  his  antiquarian  propensities  by  picking  up  old  relics,  such 
as  boots,  horse-shoes,  and  other  testimonies  of  past  existence,  in 
the  aforesaid  lofb ;  which  delightful  occupation  would  not  be  con- 
tinued one  second  after  the  time  declared  to  be  six  o'clock  by  the 
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faatest  watch  among  the  workmen,  nor  would  it 'be  resumed  again 
during  the  residue  of  his  life. 

It  was  the  intention  of  Wigcins  to  have  kept  the  matter  secret, 
and  so  he  told  it  only  to  two  of  his  fellow  workmen,  and  accompa- 
nied the  revelation  with  a  solemn  charge  of  secresy ;  and  to  increase 
the  safety  of  the  fact,  it  was  by  them  immediately  put  into  the  espe- 
cial care  of  all  the  men  engaged  upon  the  building,  and  from  thence 
went  carefully  forth  in  whispers  through  all  the  neighl>orhood.    The 
story  would  hardly  have  known  itself  after  its  flight  among  the  gos- 
sipers,  so  liberally  had  each  contributed  to  the  wealth  of  the  cheat 
Wiggins  met  it  at  his  own  door  that  evening,  and  from  the  lipa  of 
the  wno  fond  Mrs.  Wiggins,  and  in  this  wise  :  that  he  had,  while  at 
work  in  the  building,  struck  hb  pick-axe  against  an  old  chest,  and 
that  immediately  afterward  he  heard  a  jingling  sound,  which  proved 
to  be  real  gold  guineas  shelling  out  from  the  crack  in  the  chest  upon 
the  floor.     This  and  much  more  was  communicated  by  the  better 
half,  if  we  may  use  the  expression,  while  her  arms  were  around 
Mr.  Wiggins'  neck.    Her  ardor  was  a  little  abated  when  the  facts 
were  truly  stated-    She  said  that  Aunt  Sarah  had  come  running 
down  to  the  house,  and  that  she  had  got  the  story  from  her.    Thu 
*  Aunt  Sarah,'  as  she  was  familiarly  called,  was  an  old  maid,  whose 
personal  appearance  was  somewhat  remarkable.     She  was  a  lean,^ 
sharp,  wiry-looking  creature.    She  had  a  quick,  venomous  eye, 
which  was  ever  on  the  alert,  and  her  tongue  played  like  the  fly- 
wheel of  a  watch  when  the  main-spring  is  broken.    Her  lips  were 
thin,  and  the  upper  one  boasted  a  liberal-sized  moustache.    Her 
nose  was  sharp,  and  pointing  downward  toward  the  mouth«  seemed 
to  have  the  inquisitiveness  of  its  owner,  and  to  be  stooping  down 
to  know  what  the  lips  were  saying.    Her  little  forehead  receded 
back  from  the  eye-brows ;  it  would  seem  that  it  had  once  looked 
over  that  bony  cliff,  and  having  caught  a  view  of  what  laid  below, 
had  fled  afliighted  to  the  back  part  of  the  head.     Aunt  Sarah  had  a 
world  of  busmess  in  her  hands ;  in  truth,  the  whole  neighborhood 
was  the  object  of  her  care.    Her  mouth  was  an  intelligence-office, 
a  directory,  a  court  of  appeals,  an  open  sepulchre  and  a  dissecting* 
room ;  and  it  was  this  Aunt  Saran  who  told  Mrs.  Wiggins  the 
strange  story  about  the  chest.    However,  the  husband's  narrative 
did  not  lessen  the  high  expectation  of  Mrs.  Wiggins  ;*  for  she  said 
she  thought  it  wonderful  strange  that  such  a  treasure  should  have 
been  left  in  a  box  so  easily  broken.    No  ;  it  was  bound  around  with 
iron,  so  that  it  might  not  be  shattered  by  a  blow ;  and  they  were 
rich,  and  there  was  no  doubt  about  it. 

Ab  the  secret  was  fairly  out,  the  chest-finder  invited  in  a  few  of 
his  choice  friends,  that  he  mieht  have  a  talk  over  the  probabilities 
of  the  next  morning's  revelation,  when  the  chest  was  to  be  broup^bt 
home  and  opened.  His  liquor  was  good,  and  with  each  sucoeedug 
glass  the  prospects  of  the  chest  briKhtened  in  the  eyes  of  his  guests. 
There  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt ;  they  all  agreed  that  it  con- 
tained much  treasure,  because  people  laid  their  money  up,  in  the 
day  when  that  chest  was  made,  for  bank4  and  such  like  impoeitioDS 
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liad  not  been  invented.  And  then  aeain  the  garret  door  had  a 
hoTBe-shoe  nailed  over  it,  so  that  witches  might  not  come  in  and 
spirit  it  away.  Mrs.  Wiggins,  partaking  of  the  general  inspiration, 
declared  that  her  grand-mother  had  said  that  it  was  the  fortune 
of  a  great-uncle  of  her's,  when  he  was  a  lad>  to  live  with  a  man 
who  had  come  to  the  possession  of  vast  wealth  by  the  accidental 
discovery  of  an  old  box ;  and  for  her  part  she  always  beliered  that 
such  kind  of  luck  run  in  families,  and  that  it  was  nothing  more  than 
she  had  always  expected ;  and  that  her  husband  was  foolish  if  he 
ever  worked  another  stroke  in  all  his  bom  days.  For  her  part, 
black  tea-pots  with  broken  nozzles,  and  calico  gowns,  and  all  such 
common  things,  were  altogether  out  of  the  question.  She  would 
now  3ee  if  some  people  were  forever  to  ride  over  other  people,  and 
ridicule  people  because  people  were  poor !  Silk  dresses  could  be 
seen  in  more  places  than  otie,  and  some  folks,  who  were  dressed 
better  than  they  would  be  if  they  paid  their  honest  debts,  would 
learn  a  thing  or  two  about  who  was  poor  and  who  was  rich  !  Ceas- 
ing farther  to  enlighten  her  happy  audience,  Mrs. Wiggins  here  shut 
down  tbe  gate,  and  while  she  mdustriously  tied  innumerable  knots 
in  her  apron  strings,  and  then  industriously  untied  them  all  again, 
her  imagination  perJRBctly  revelled  in  the  prospect  before  her.  She 
thought  of  the  cnurch,  and  bright  Sabbatns,  so  very  convenient  for 
showing  one's  fine  things.  She  would  worship  on  damask  cush- 
ions and  nothing  else.  The  members  of  the  church  would  now 
learn  that  she  was  as  delicate  about  the  way  in  which  she  wor- 
shipped as  any  rich  man's  wife,  and  that  no  more  pine-board  and 
cahco-gown  religion  would  be  done  by  Mrs.  Wiggins.  And  then 
they  would  have  a  carriage,  of  course ;  and  when  it  rolled  up  to 
the  church  door,  she  would  descend  from  it  in  great  state,  not  look- 
ing back  any  more  than  if  she  never  had  a  child  in  the  world ;  and 
liveried  servants  should  hand  out  the  little  Wigginses,  and  then  go 
back  and  wait  at  the  stable,  or  elsewhere,  while  she  was  at  serrice. 
Then  how  pleasant  it  would  be  to  hear  the  noise  of  wheals  clatter- 
ing up  to  the  door  when  the  last  prayer  was  being  made;  and  to 
have  the  people  know  that  among  those  horses  that  were  stamping 
their  boon  out  upon  the  pavement,  and  fighting  files,  was  the  pro- 
perty of  the  Wigginses ;  that  a  liberal  quantity  of  the  noise  of 
wheels  was  made  by  their  own  carriage ;  and  that  one  of  those  dri- 
vers, broiling  in  the  sun,  and  who,  like  other  animals,  do  n't  need 
religion,  was  a  part  of  the  establishment  belonging  to  Lorenzo  R. 
Wiggins  and  lady. 

At  a  late  hour,  the  guests  having  all  left,  staggering  under  the 
load  of  happiness  bestowed  upon  them  by  their  fortunate  fi-iend,  the 
happy  couple  retired.  And  how  fair  the  old  box  of  treasure  ap' 
peared  in  the  land  of  dreams !  At  one  time  Mr.  Wiggins  was  tear; 
mg  down  a  building,  and  innumerable  chests  were  falling  with  a 
vast  deal  of  jingling  into  deep  vaults.  And  then  he  had  succeeded 
in  getting  the  chest  to  his  house,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  parson 
and  his  neighbors  was  breaking  it  open.  The  iron  bands  had  all 
turned  into  pure  gold,  and  the  box  wets  filled  with  small  gold  pick- 
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axes,  and  a  heap  of  gold  bricks,  and  tlie  sides  were  all  plastered  in 
with  soft  gold  mortar.  A  bottle  of  good  liquor  stood  in  the  comer 
of  the  box,  and  it  had  in  it  a  solid  gold  stopple.  At  another  time 
he  was  telling  his  employer  what  Mrs.  Wiggins  had  always  wanted 
him  to  tell  him,  and  what  he  always  desired  to  tell  him,  and  what 
he  never  dared  to  tell  him,  because  he  might  lose  his  employment 
if  he  did  so.  Then  he  found  himself  counting  up  heaps  of  gold 
and  silver  in  his  own  splendid  mansion ;  and  entertaining  a  bona 
fide  member  of  the  legislature  at  his  own  table.  Again  he  saw  the 
bright  little  gold  picl^-axes,  and  the  solid  gold  bricks,  and  the  soft 
gold  mortar.  And  then  he  was  away  out  on  the  sea,  and  the  sun 
was  going  down  a  great  round  ball  of  pure  gold  into  unfathomable 
depths  of  liquid  gold,  and  all  around  it  were  gold  porpoises  playing 
with  shoals  of  gold  fish ;  while  far  away  lay  huge  gold  wHales, 
whose  bright  sides  flashed  back  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun  in  floods 
of  golden  light,  bewildering  and  delighting  the  happy  dreamer. 
He  was  in  the  church,  and  the  minister  was  preaching  about  the 
New  Jerusalem,  with  its  streets  paved  with  gold«  and  he  thought 
the  old  Dutch  building  stood  in  that  city,  and  that  the  preacher 
spoke  of  Lorenzo  R.  Wiggins  as  the  happy  finder  .of  a  chest  of 
treasure  while  tearing  down  the  house.  The  pew  door  it  swung 
on  colden  hinges,  and  his  Bible  and  psalm-book  were  bound  in 
gold. 

It  was  the  richest  night  ever  enjoyed  by  the  Wigginses.  The 
wife  quite  surpassed  the  husband  in  her  flights  in  the  land  of  dreams. 
However,  her  mind  dwelt  more  among  effects  than  causes.  It  was 
not  so  much  the  gold  with  her  as  the  splendor  produced  by  the 
treasure  that  filled  her  dreams.  She  presided  with  greaV  and  severe 
dignity  at  grand  tea-parties ;  and  was  elected  president  of  many 
female  associations.  She  became  the  standard  of  fashion  in  all  the 
city ;  and  an  ordinary  woman  had  reached  the  dizzy  height  of  her 
ambition  when  dressed  like  Mrs.  Wiggins.  Then  she  got  some 
few  of  her  own  family  relatives  to  live  in  her  house,  in  order  to  use 
them  as  bright  brass  reflectors  of  her  own  individual  glory.  She 
dressed  those  poor  female  relations  at  her  own  expense,  and  fed 
them  from  her  own  table,  and  they  in  turn  became  very  proud,  be- 
cause they  stood  amid  the  bright  radiance  of  Mrs.  Wiggins'  glory. 
She  made  the  whole  structure  of  fashionable  society  to  tremble  as 
she  sent  forth  the  decree  that  none  of  her  sex  should  visit  at  her 
house  who  was  not  able  to  support  an  '  establishment ;'  because 
she  felt  it  to  be  the  part  of  wisdom  to  use  great  care  that  the  taint 
of  past- poverty  might  not  injure  her  present  display.  When  the 
bright  Sabbath  came,  she  rustled  up  the  broad  aisle  an  animated  roll 
of  silk  and  satin ;  or  rather,  like  a  vessel  under  full  press  of  can- 
vass, with  streamers  flying  from  mast-head,  she  sailed  along  ftntil 
she  came  to  an  anchor  in  her  own  harbor.  Then  commenced  the 
worship  on  damask  cushions.  The  serVice  over,  to  her  surprise 
the  '  establishment'  came  clattering  down  the  middle  of  the  church, 
and  taking  a  graceful  turn  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  actually  stopped 
before  her  own  pew  door.     Then  she  was  in  her  parlor,  and  the 
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floor  was  carpeted  with  rich  Brussels,  deep  as  clover  and  soft  as 
Telvet.  The  minister  invited  herself  and  Mr.  Wiggins  to  his  house, 
not  as  a  matter  of  religions  duty,  but  because  their  claims  were 
those  held  in  common  by  other  rich  people.  Now  Mrs.  Wiggins 
was  surprised  to  find  how  much  of  wit  and  wisdom  wealth  miracu- 
lously bestowed.  She  recollected  that  when  she  was  poor,  and  the 
pastor  used  to  pay  his  gracious  annual  visit,  that  her  sev^est 
attempts  at  wisdom,  and  her  most  desperate  efforts  at  wit,  seemed 
to  have  no  effect  upon  her  beloved  pastor ;  but  the  ten  minutes 
allotted  for  his  call  being  consumed  in  a  judicious  talk  in  regard  to 
weather,  health,  and  other  providential  interests,  with  a  bow  of  vast 
condescension  he  withdrew.  How  great  the  change  !  Her  grave 
remarks  were  received  with  profound  regard,  and  her  witty  say- 
ings actually  convulsed  the  divine  with  laughter.  Aunt  Sarah,  the 
old  maid,  told  her  that  the  reason  that  the  domine  paid  such  marked 
attention  to  herself  and  husban4f  and  why  he  admired  and  even 
kissed  the  little  Wigginses,  was  all  because  he  looked  to  the  deep 
fockeU  of  his  congregation  as  the  wells  of  his  temporal  salvation, 
from  which  he  drew  his  salary.  But  Mrs.  Wiggins  dreamed  that 
Aunt  Sarah's  saying  was  untrue.  Aunt  Sarah  told  her  that  the 
minister  would  make  longer  prayers  now  for  any  of  her  iamily  who 
should  be  sick,  and  that  there  was  no  danger  of  her  being  addressed 
as  in  any  respects  a  sinner,  because  when  he  spoke  of  that  class  he 
always  looked  up  into  the  galleries  among  the  poor,  who  were  una- 
ble by  pew  rent  to  sustain  his  worldly  success.  But  Mrs.  W^gins 
dreamed  that  Aunt  Sarah  could  not,  from  her  position  in  ^society  or 
the  church,  judge  of  the  attachments  formed  by  her  beloved  pastor. 
How  the  truant  thoughts,  like  unwitting  youngsters,  ramble  and 
rattle  in  sleep,  revealing  family  secrets  such  as  never  should  be  told  I 
And  then  how  pleasant  is  the  sensation  when  the  day  drives  the 
dreaded  revelation  with  all  its  consequences  far  away  into  the 
silent,  misty  land  of  dreams  ! 

How  gently  the  morning  light  beams  in  upon  the  sleeper,  and 
kissing  his  closed  eyelids,^  woos  him  back  to  consciousness  and  full 
life.  The  sun's  first  rays,  blessed  angels,  they  linger  a  moment  on  the 
eastern  hills,  and  then  fly  away  over  the  dew-gemmed  fields,  like 
notes  of  joyfiil  music,  and  glidinj?  into  countless  chambers,  awake  the 
world  from  its  stranee  vision  sn  sleep  to  life's  reality.  Thus  was  it 
with  our  illustrious  dreamers.  A  long  time  did  the  busy  rays  toil  at 
the  fringed  curtains  of  Mrs.  Wiggins'  eyes ;  while  a  large  green  fly 
who  had  generously  volunteered  his  assistance  in  the  case  of  her 
husband,  was  strutting  and  stamping  on  the  end  of  his  nose.  Man 
and  wife  finally  awoke ;  the  one  having  a  strange  confused  remem- 
brance of  gold  whales,  porpoises  and  little  gold  pick-axes ;  and  the 
other  with  a  vivid  recollection  of  the  tea-party  and  the  rich  Brussels 
caipet.  However,  it  was  only  a  dream,  and  they  immediately  arose 
and  m$^e  due  preparation  for  the  reception  and  the  opening  of  the 
chest. 

It  was  precisely  eight  in  the  morning  when  Mr.  IViggins  ar- 
rived, bearing  in  triumph  the  mysterious  box,  and  accompanied  by 
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a  select  committee  of  ragged  urchins,  who  had  followed  him  from 
the  yault  to  his  own  door.  One  impudent  little  rascal  called  out^ 
'  suppose  they  want  any  of  the  real  stuff  in  the  chest,  would  n't  you 
feel  kind  o'  curious  V  Mr.  Wiggins  always  lored  children,  but  such 
an  insinuation  from  such  a  source,  was  somewhat  too  much  for  his 
forbearance.  He  aimed  a  blow  at  the  presumptuous  youngster 
whieh  would  have  materially  dimmed  his  prospects  if  he  had  been 
successful  in  the  ^ ffort.  A  goodly  number  of  his  neighbors  had 
gathered  in,  as  they  said,  Ho  see  what  would  come  of  it ;'  and  among 
the  rest  a  member  of  '  the  reading  club,'  as  it  was  called.  This  club 
was  composed  of  eight  or  ten  kindred  spirits  whose  meetings  being 
strictly  private,  caused  no  little  gossip  among  the  good  people  of  the 
neighborhood.  Among  many  valuable  exercises,  diey  had  an  ap- 
proved system  of  shouting  along  the  various  notes  of  a  newly-in- 
vented scale ;  this  latter  exercise,  in  one  instance,  well  nigh  sent  the 
whole  association  to  the  watah-house  for  a  breach  of  the  peace. 

Just  as  the  clock  struck  nine  the  chest-finder  began  the  work  of 
opening,  and  at  ten  minutes  past  nine  the  old  oak  cover  swung  back 
with  a  rusty  grinding  sound  and  displayed  the  treasure.  Mrs.  Wig- 
gins had  actually  gathered  up  her  apron,  to  receive  whatever  of 
loose  change  which  riiight  be  discovered.  The  first  objects  that  were 
revealed  proved  to  be  a  large  ruler,  a  slate,  a  bunoh  <m  goose-quills, 
which,  from  their  appearance,  miffht  have  been  plucked  from  the  tail 
of  one  of  the  illustrious  geese  whose  united  and  immortal  squeaks 
saved  the  eternal  city ;  and  beneath  these  articles,  &  JP&ir  of  slippers 
and  a  chaos  of  old  clothes.  Still  the  high  hope  of  Wiggins  was  nof 
entirely  blasted.  It  might  be,  nay  it  was  most  probable,  that  all 
that  loose  rubbish  was  put  in  to  conceal  the  real  wealth  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  chest.  This  bright  expectation  was  evidently  realized, 
for  the  old  garments  once  removed,  they  discovered  last  of  all,  at 
the  bottom,  a  large  package  tied  up  in  a  plaid  cotton  handkerchief. 
The  haste  with  which  Wiggins  opened  that  bundle  may  not  be  de- 
scribed. Old  Mumtscript  I  Nothing  in  the  wide  world  but  a  pack 
of  worthless  papers  which  were  too  much  decayed  to  be  of  service 
even  for  waste  paper !  The  last  spasmodic  hope  possessed  by  poor 
Wiggins  on  the  opening  of  the  package,  that  each  paper  might 
prove  to  be  a  deed  of  some  rich  lot,  or  ^rm,  beins^  utterly  anni- 
hilated on  the  first  examination,  he  gave  up  in  despair.  On  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  ruler,  goose-quills,  etc.,  Mrs.  Wiggins  let  fall  her 
apron,  and  as  the  investigation  proceeded,  she  became  more  and 
more  agitated,  until  the  opening  of  the  handkerchief,  when  she 
made  a  resolute  and*  well  nigh  successful  attempt^o  swoon  ;  failing 
however,  she  immediately  lefb  the  room  in  order  to  go  into  as  c<Hn- 
plete  a  system  of  hysterics  as  the  extremity  of  the  case  seemed  to 
demand.  The  by-standers  exchanged  most  significant  looks  as  one 
revelation  followed  another,  until  the  opening  of  that  handkerchief 
proving  too  much  for  their  gravity,  they  burst  forth  into  unrestrained 
laughter. 

As  for  Wiegins,  he  was  quite  unfitted  for  any  humble  steady  em- 
ployment, and  from  that  time  forth  he  led  a  k>ose  and  lazylifb.     He 
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would  occaaionall J  purchase  a  lottery  ticket  and  iiiTariablj  draw 
blank.  It  often  injures  a  man  nearly  or  quite  as  much  for  him  to 
h<^  to  attain  to  sudden  wealth  and  be  disappointed,  as  it  does  if  his 
hope  is  realized.  In  either  case  twenty  to  one  but  he  is  ruined. 
Under  the  deep  mortification  consequent  upon  the  revelation  of  the 
plaid  cotton  handkerchief,  Wiggins  would  have  burned  the  papers 
and  the  chest  together ;  but  the  member  of  the  club  before  men- 
tioned, being  himself  somewhat  of  an  antiquarian,  took  the  box 
and  the  old  manuscript  and  placed  them  in  the  room  of  the  associa- 
tion. Thus  ended  the  vision  of  wealth,  which  like  Jonah's  gourd, 
remained  but  for  a  night.  The  dream  of  the  petulant  and  envious 
Mre.  Wiggins  was  tax  more  true  in  its  representation  of  her  own 
character  and  of  those  who  sometimes  disgrace  the  profession  they 
make,  and  the  vocation  to  which  they  are  called,  than  were  its  pro- 
mises of  future  wealth  and  distinction.  Every  man  is  not  a  Mr. 
Wiggins.  Every  woman  is  not  a  Mrs.  Wiggins.  Every  old  maid 
is  not  an  '  Aunt  Sarah/  neither  is  every  minister  like  the  one  dreamed 
ef  hy  Mrs,  Wiggins.  But  may  not  sdl  those  characters  be  found  1 
Do  not  good  consistent  professors  of  religion,  and  faithful  earnest 
pastors,  show  more  clearly  upon  the  canvass  of  society  by  having  the 
former  for  a  dark  back-grround  t 

How  fast  all  things  change  I  It  seems  but  yesterday  when  we 
saw  the  old  Dutch  building,  with  its  two  steep  roofii,  its  pointed  and 
onianiented  little  steeples,  and  its  '  anno-domini'  of  huge  cast-iron 
firares ;  but  it  has  gone,  and  in  its  place  now  stands  a  noble  temple 
with  its  lofby  pillars  and  well  proportioned  dome.  The  street  too 
has  altered,  and  with  the  long  rows  of  chestnut  trees  and  graceful 
elms  adorning  either  side,  may  boast  no  small  degree  of  beauty.  If 
one  of  the  good  Dutch  citizens  of  the  olden  time  could  saunter  forth 
from  his  silent  dwelling  on  such  a  night  as  this  in  which  we  write ; 
when  the  white  columns  of  the  church  and  the  academy  are  half- 
concealed  and  half-revealed  in  the  deep  foliage  of  the  trees ;  and 
the  clear  moon  is  busy  penciling  the  countless  leaves  and  twigs  on 
the  walks  below,  and  sprinkling  all  the  ground  with  drops  of  silver 
Ught,  we  think  that  he  would  fill  with  delight  and  even  grow  poed- 
caJL  Let  him  extend  his  walk  around  the  comer,  and  up  to  where 
a  tali  dark  spire  rising  from  the  midst  of  bending  trees,  points  to 
die  peaceful  blue '  sky,  while  the  solemn  old  building  rests  like  a 
shadow  among  the  boughs,  and  it  seems  to  us  bis  thoughts  would 
turn  to  holy  worship.  Ue  surely  would  find  employment  for  all  his 
admiration,  even  in  the  unpretending  city  of  his  birth,  if  he  should 
take  bis  stand  upon  the  capitol  steps  and  look  out  from  thence  over 
those  twin  parks,  so  beautifully  ornamented  and  so  bright  with  ver- 
dure, far  through  to  the  row  of  rich  dwellings  half  hid  among  the 
stately  trees.  '  Moya  I  Moya  I'  handsome !  handsome  1  he  would 
•zdaim  if  the  ghost  of  an  old  Dutch  burgher  could  possess  one  grain 
of  poetry  in  its  soul.  It  is  said  that  a  park  of  green  trees  in  a  city 
is  conducive  to  health  ;  and  that  each  leaf  receives  a  quantity  of  the 
foul  air,  and  purifying  it  sends  it  forth  abreath  of  life  into  the  crowded 
itnelB.     It  18  a  beautiful  reflection.    And  it  seems  to  us  that  such 
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grreen  growing  trees  and  shrubbery  haye  also  an  influence  for  good 
upon  the  heart :  and  that  much  of  defiled  thought  is  purified  by  such 
an  exhibition  of  heavenly  wisdom  and  love,  and  that  it  goes  forth 
fibm  thence  upon  the  city's  mind  with  a  healthful  influence.  We 
will  not  mar  the  pleasure  of  such  a  reflection  by  the  indulgence  of 
a  single  doubt.  Even  one  little  flower  with  its  single  dew-drop, 
and  breath  of  incense,  preaches  its  silent  sermon  most  eloquently  to 
the  heart  of  man. 

The  Dutch  mansion  has  passed  away,  but '  the  old  elm  tree,'  for 
80  many  years  its  acquaintance  and  crony,  still  stands  and  will  doubt- 
less continue  to  grow  for  a  long  time  to  come.  The  ever^varying  stream 
of  life  with  its  noisy  dashing  waters,  has  passed  by  it  for  more  than 
a  century.  It  has  stood  on  that  comer  and  seen  the  infant  carried 
by  in  the  nurse's  arms.  It  has  seen  that  child  playing  beneath  its 
branches  in  boyhood.  In  the  whirl  of  pleasure  and  the  strife  of 
business,  it  has  beheld  him  acting  the  part  of  full  manhood.  Ag^ain 
tottering  up  the  hill  under  the  infirmities  of  age,  the  old  elm  has  sup- 
ported him  as  he  paused  to  lean  against  its  sturdy  trunk.  It  has 
seen  too,  the  long  procession  slowly  passing  up  to  the  congrregation 
of  the  dead,  bearing  the  old  man  to  his  final  home.  Crowds  who 
once  loitered  in  its  shade  have  long  since  turned  to  dust.  The 
branches  of  '  the  old  elm'  have  vibrated  to  the  tune  of  '  GroD  save 
the  king'  and  '  the  star  spangled  banner ;'  and  it  has  cast  its  cooling 
shadows  alike  on  the  good  and  loyal  subjects  of  Ring  G-eorge  the 
Third,  and  the  stout  supporters  of  President  George  the  First.  A 
venerable  patriarch,  glorious  in  years,  and  boasting  this  night  broader 
limbs  and  deeper  foliage  than  any  of  its  neighbors ;  its  fiill  would 
be  counted  a  public  loss,  and  all  the  trees  that  stand  along  the  streets 
would  be  justified  in  joining  in  procession  and  following  '  the  old 
elm'  to  its  rest  in  the  forest. 

At  the  first  meeting  of  the  club  after  the  deposite  of  the  chest,  the 
papers  were  examined  and  found  to  be  in  a  very  good  state  of  pre- 
servation. Among  the  manuscripts  was  found  one  entitled  '  A  Ghost 
Story,  by  a  Ghost,'  another, '  The  Death  of  a  Country  Pastor, '  *  Reflec- 
tions on  Sir  Isaac  Newtou's  discovery  of  the  law  of  gp:*avitation,  and 
the  result  of  such  reflections  on  my  own  mind ;  and  added  thereunto 
an  interesting  experiment  with  my  school  in  search  of  deep  truths/ 
*An  Adventure,'  '  The  boat  that  was  Spirited  away,'  and  other  ar- 
ticles not  enumerated,  each  tied  separately  and  carefully  with  red 
tape.  It  seemed  evident  that  the  writer  had  been  a  schoolrmaster, 
and  we  have  since  heard  '  the  oldest  man  in  the  place'  declare,  that 
he  distinctly  recollects  to  have  seen  when  he  was  a  lad,  long,  long 
before  he  rose  to  be  penny-post,  a  tall  shadow  of  a  man  pass  twice 
a  day  through  a  certain  street  of  the  city,  carrying  under  his  arm  a 
plaid  cotton  handkerchief  and  walking  with  a  large  horn-headed 
cane,  and  that  he  understood  that  he  was  employed  in  teaching  Eng- 
lish to  the  children  of  a  rich  Dutch  family  of  the  place. 

The  members  of  the  club  passed  a  resolution  that  the  papers 
should  be  considered  the  property  of  the  association  as  such ;  and 
that  the  evening  of  the  third  Wednesday  in  each  month  they  should 
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assemble,  when  other  business  being  dispensed  with,  they  would  lis- 
ten to  the  reading  of  a  paper  from  '  The  School-master's  Manu- 
script/ The  one  chosen  for  the  next  meeting  was  marked  '  A 
Ghofit  Story,  by  a  Ghost/  The  president  immediately  arose^  and 
with  evident  embarrassment,  and  many  preliminary  beg-pardons, 
said  that  he  hoped  the  members  of  the  club  would  excuse  him,  but 
that  manuscript  he  had  ventured  to  send  to  the  Editor  of  the  Knick-> 
BRBOCKER,  auo  that  the  '  ghost'  had  actually  been  seen,  clad  in  the 
teat  apparel  of  that  periodical,  and  had  made  its  appearance  in  va- 
rious parts  of  the  land.  All  forgave  the  president,  for  his  sin^  if  any, 
was  one  of  indiscretion,  the  club  not  having  examined  the  paper 
with  a  view  of  disposing  of  it  in  such  a  manner,  all  but  the  reaaer, 
who  being  perhaps,  we  may  say,  a  little  vain  of  his  own  peculiar 
abilities  in  tnat  line,  he  thought  the  act  one  which  rendered  the  presi- 
dent liable  to  impeachment. 

The  following  resolution  passed  without  opposition  :  '  Resolved, 
That  the  reader  present  to  the  club,  at  its  next  meetings  the  story  en- 
titled '  The  Death  of  a  Country  Pastor/ 
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The  ancient  barda  of  Scotia's  lalldj 

Majeatic  barda  were  they ; 
Wild  roae  their  aonga  by  moor  and  fell. 
Which  orer  dinde,  loch  and  dell 

In  echoes  died  away. 

The  harp  of  Wales,  by  bearded  men 

To  mournful  numbeito  Strung, 
*Mong  her  bleak  rocks,  along  her  shore, 
Shall  swell  in  saddened  notes  no  more — 

Her  requiem  is  sung ! 

• 
And  '  merrie  England's'  ballads  quaint. 

Once  heard  'neath  green-wood  tree, 
All  hushed  are  they ;  the  wassail-song  no  moMf 
Is  heard,  as  they  pass  firom  door  to  door. 

In  their  midnight  reyelry. 

The  gay  and  gallant  ttoubadour, 

tJnstrunff  is  his  guitar, 
13m  '  ladyA'  eyes  may  shnie  in  Tain, 
He  never  shall  return  again 

From  siege  or  holy  war ! 


'The  Mnmeeinpr's  lay  hath  lost 

The  spirit  of  his  race. 
The  old  song  days — they  all  are  ded. 
The  old  song  masten—they  are  dead/ 
And  who  shall  fill  their  place  T 

▼ot.  set  38 
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The  FaniMr-Bard !  the  Farmer-Bard 

The  Tacant  place  shall  fill, 
For  ha  ■  Natare'e  fayored  child, 
He  leameth  Icmods  sweet  and  inUd, 

From  hrook,  and  tree,  and  hill. 

£Da  hrow  is  bared  to  the  iiimmer  ean* 

Hif  hair  wayes  to  the  breeie, 
And  his  bard-like  garmenta  tiiat '  float  and  flow* 
Around  his  fona,  are  spun  of  tow, 

And  reach  down  to  his  kneee. 

Hk  note  is  not  heard  by  the  castle-gato, 

He  tringa  no  <  Ian|n>i'i^ng  fall,' 
He  •trikes  no  harj)  or  light  gnitar. 
He  tolk  not  of  tourney  or  holy  war» 

But  he  whittles — words  and  all. 

He  sees  the  golden  oHde 

Glancing  among  the  trees ; 
He  's  lisf  ning  to  Uie  rustling  com, 
A|id  to  the  wild-bee's  tiny  hom« 

And  planting  beans  km  peas. 

He  watehes  the  silvery  clouds  unflirl. 

Like  a  snowy  winding-sheet ; 
He  looks  with  a  <  prophet-poet's  eye,' 
And  saya,  as  ha  scans  the  dark'ning  sky, 

« If  it  zmitti,  't  wiU  sp'ile  my  wheat !' 

When  the  shades  of  night  haTO  stolen  down 

On  wood,  and  stream,  and  fell, 
He  walks  out  under  the  starry  dooie. 
To  see  if  his  <  critton*  have  aJI  come  home, 

And  his  bones  are  eating  well. 

Forth  walketh  he  hi  the  early  mom. 

With  measured  pace  and  slow. 
And  his  heart  beats  high,  and  his  tangs  are  strong, 
And  ha  ponreth  forth  his  matin  song, 
To  a  sweet  refrain :  *  Gee,  Bnok !  go  long ! 

Haw,  Brightl  go  'long  !--gee  who !' 

His  labor  bringeth  honest  bread. 

It  bringeth  calm  repose. 
And  a  sweeter  strain  of  thankful  prayer 
Than  ever  on  the  quiToring  air 

IVom  ancient  harp  arose. 

Then  grve  me  the  song  of  the  plougfaman-bani, 

Aa  he  driTes  along  his  oait, 
Though  it  savom  not  of  learned  lore ; 
'  Ah !  no ;  it  tolls  of  something  more  -* 
«  A  patient,  happy  heart!  ^.  „.  u. 
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ar  A  jto&rajiBxi  TiiATax>x<Ba. 


«ATn»ATtoa  ow  tftm  ai.a«ama  :   turn  tavkss  aosooit-iCNTKass  :  sdooatiov  a*  tss  soots  i   '  Ox.t> 
bax<t:*  a  «aoirj»aB  vroaii:  Tsa  afaAvoaa'a  amAva. 

Filby  a  ^ritya,  JUl,  Atig.  Wk,  1847. 

Pbople  from  tbe  north,  in  passiDg  the^  first  summer  southward, 
are  surprised  that  the  temperature  of  the  wannest  days  of  July  and 
August,  instead  of  rising  above,  falls  below  that  of  their  native  lati- 
tude by  half-a*dozen  degrees.  We  have  seen  the  thermometer  at 
one  hundred  and  one  degrees  in  latitude  44^,  and  during  a  resi- 
dence of  five  years  in. latitude  32^  have  never  seen  it  above  ninety- 
siz.  This  arises  from  the  additional  length  of  the  days  in  midsum- 
mer at  the  north ;  the  sun  remaining  in  the  horizon  an  hour  longer 
in  New-England  than  in  the  states  upon  the  G-ulE  It  is  not  the 
intensity,  but  the  duration  of  the  summer  heat  in  this  climate  that 
relaxes  and  enervates  the  system.  The  warm  weather  begins  with 
AlptiI  and  is  uninterrupted  till  November.  .  The  unhealthy  season 
of  the  lowlands  ^ever  commences  till  past  midsummer ;  and  the 
planters  and  business  men,  who  seek  the  cooler  breezes  and  purer 
waters  of  the  hilly  region,  seldom  leave  before  the  first  of  July. 

We  had  been  for  weeks  anticipating  a  visit  amone  the  highlands 
of  Alabama,  in  a  region  as  yet  unvisited  by  us.  The  first  part  of 
the  route  would  be  by  way  of  the  Alabama  river.  The  boat  was 
not  to  leave  till  past  midnight,  and  when  we  went  on  board  all  the 
passengers  had  gone  below.  The  steam-boats  here  are  unlike  the 
'floating  palaces'  of  the  Hudson,  yet  they  afford  every  needful  con- 
venience. We  sat  down  on  the  upper  deck  to  enjoy  the  rich  and 
silvery  moonlight,  such  as  is  only  found  in  approaching  the  tropics. 
Hoar  after  hour  stole  away  till  the  dawn  appeared,  disclosing  on 
ea<^  side  the  dusky  outline  of  the  surrounding  forest.  The  scenery 
of  a  southern  river  is  never  imposing.  There  are  no  lofty  summits 
in  the  distance,  no  cliflb  overhanging  the  stream.  The  banks  are 
covered  with  tall  trees,  and  their  drooping  boughs  and  dark  green 
foliage  sweep  fiir  over  the  current. 

We  were  watching  the  approach  of  tbe  sun  as  his  rays  were 
just  beginning  to  dance  among  the  topmost  branches,  when  several 
ladies  came  from  below  with  the  praiseworthy  intention  of  enjoy- 
ing the  '  delicious  cool'  of  the  morning.  They  were  soon  in  gay 
spirits,  as  well  they  might  be,  in  exchanging  the  stifled  air  of  the 
cabin  for  the  delightful  atmosphere  above.  One  of  the  number, 
and  the  youngest,  had  a  cheery  face  and  a  hoydenish  yet  heart-felt 
laugh,  such  as  could  only  come  from  a  blithesome  Yankee  girl. 
Suim  she  was,  and  that  too  from  our  own  native  state.  So  we  sat 
down  and  thought  no  more  of  the  morning  scenery,  but  looking  in 
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each  other's  faces,  talked  of  our  far  distant  homes  in  the  '  Granite 
State ;'  of  those  glorious  old  hills,  the  White  Mountains ;  and  of 
the  cherished  domestic  altars,  where  loye  and  hope  had  entwined 
their  earliest  garlands. 

Our  fair  friend,  in  company  of  a  school-mate,  had  left  the  valley 
of  the  Connecticut  a  year  and  a-half  previous,  to  become  a  teacher 
at  the  south.  Her  companion  went  to  Mississippi,  while  she  ob- 
tained a  situation  in  one  of  the  lower  and  retired  counties  of  this 
state.  As  she  was  designing  to  return  home  in  a  year,  she  was 
spending  this  summer  vacation  in  an  excursion  with  some  friends 
among  the  Talladega  hills.  Recently  she  had  heard  that  her 
school-mate  had  married  a  wealthy  planter,  an  old  bachelor;  and 
of  course  was  henceforth  a  southern  woman  with  *  southern  prin- 
ciples.' 

'  Is  it  not  possible,'  inquired  we, '  that  a  similar  fortune  awaits 
yourself  the  coming  year  V 

*  Ha,  hii !  Marry  a  quinquegenarian  bachelor,  long  since  wedded 
to  his  own  peculiar  whims  and  oddities  ?  Not  she !  Forsooth,  it 
mifi^ht  be  very  pleasant  to  be  surrounded  by  half-a-dozen  negro 
waiting-women,  with  their  picaninnies,  but  she  would  forego  even 
this  pleasure  to  return  to  her  fatherland.  True,  the  climate  of 
the  Granite  Hills  was  stem  and  cold,  but  warm  and  generous  and 
iaithful  hearts  were  there.'  Heaven  bless  thee !  thou  happy  and  art- 
less one  !  May  a  kind  Providence  watch  over  thee  until  thou  reach- 
est  the  home  of  thy  childhood  ! 

This  reminds  us  that  a  majority  of  the  teachers  at  the  sou  A  are 
from  thp  northern  states  ;  we  might  even  say  from  New-Sngland. 
Few  engage  iu  the  occupation  permanently ;  the  most  leaving  it  in 
a  few  years  for  a  less  arduous  and  confining  employment.  We 
know  of  no  business  taxing  the  health  so  severely  as  that  of  teach- 
ing at  the  south.  There  is  none  of  that  judicious  division  of  labor 
which  prevails  in  the  cities  and  larger  towns  of  the  north,  and 
which  is  an  essential  advantage  to  both  teacher  and  pupil.  Hence, 
in  a  school  of  thirty  pupils,  we  have  often  seen  every  grade  of 
scholarship,  from  young  men  reciting  in  Homer,  Horace,  and 
Euclid,  to  the  veriest  beginners  of  the  alphabet.  In  such  a  school 
an  instructor  will  sometimes  have  thirty  distinct  exercises  daUy, 
and  some  of  the  more  advanced  requiring  near  an  hour's  time.  To 
do  justice  to  his  pupils,  and  sustain  his  own  reputation,  he  must  toil 
from  eight  in  the  morning  till  the  '  going  down  of  the  sun.'  This, 
added  to  the  necessary  confinement  of  a  teacher's  life,  will  in  a  few 
years  destroy  his  health,  unless  he  has  iron  nerves  and  an  ante? 
deluvian  constitution.  We  have  met  with  many  indefatigrable  teach- 
ers in  this  region,  those  who  would  be  an  honor  to  any  profession, 
and  who  are  devoting  to  it  the  best  of  their  days  and  the  maturest 
of  their  efforts.  All  praise  is  due  to  them*  They  are  doing  mOre 
for  the  future  well-being  of  the  community  than  any  other  class  of 
men. 

The  gi*eat  existing  error  on  the  subject  of  education  at  the  south,  , 
is  the  neglect  to  establish  a  system  of  public  instruction ;  something 
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equivalent  to  the  common  schools  of  the  eastern  states,  and  we  care 
not  how  much  hotter ;  something  that  shall  place  within  the  reach 
of  the  poor  man's  sons  and  daughters  the  first  elements  of  know- 
ledge, enough  at  least  to  enahle  them  to  discover  that  they  are 
endowed  with  attributes  to  distinguish  them  from  the  brutes.  We 
care  not  how  ample  provision  the  men  of  wealth  may  make  for  the 
education  of  their  offspring,  how  liberally  they  may  endow  colleges 
with  professorahips  ana  libraries ;  so  long  as  the  mass  of  the  people 
are  unprovided  for,  so  long  will  that  discrepancy  continue  to  aug- 
ment which  already  exists  between  them  and  their  northern  neigh- 
bors in  whatever  constitutes  the  elements  of  prosperity  and  bappi- 


After  breakfast  the  passengers  assembled  under  the  aWning  on 
deck,  and  each  one  seemed  occupied  in  taking  a  view  of  the  com- 
pany in  whose  society  ^e  was  to  pass  the  remainder  of  the  week, 
and  perhaps  of  the  warm  season.  There  was  a  great  variety  of 
characters,  as  there  always  are  on  a  southern  steam-boat.  There 
were  planters  and  merchants  with  their  wives,  children,  black 
waiters,  and  an  abundance  of  trumpery,  lawyers,  men  of  leisure, 
exquisites,  some  spooneys,  a  few  snobs,  and  a  sprinkling  of  '  un- 
common queer  ones.'  The  day  soon  became  too  warm  for  general 
conversation.  The  few  remarks  that  were  made  were  far  from 
interesting,  consisting  chiefly  of  complaints  of  the  heat  or  glare ; 
of  the  children,  or  of  the  dulness  of  the  river ;  varied  by  mutuat 
interrogation  of  where  every  body  was  going.  When  dinner  was 
over,  the  most  of  the  company  went  below,  to  engage  in  readinc^, 
whist,  and  drowsing.  Toward  sunset,  while  walking  on  the  hum« 
cane-deck  to  keep  from  falling  asleep,  we  were  joined  by  a  quaint 
and  corpulent  companion  of  about  sixty  years.  He  was  an  *  old 
salt,'  he  said,  was  raised  in  Massachusetts,  had  followed  tfie  sea 
forty  years,  and  now  considered  himself  a  sort  of  '  civis  mundi,'  a 
denizen  of  the  whole  world.  For  a  long  time  he  was  a  whaler  in 
the  south  Pacific  ;  had  sat  at  top-mast  many  a  long  day,  on  the  look- 
out for  the  distant  monsters ;  and  gave  us  some  very  acceptable 
information  about  this  dangerous  occupation.  Aside  from  his  occa- 
sional profanity,  he  was  unusually  agreeable  in  conversation,  and 
during  his  leisure  hours  at  sea  had  made  himself  familiar  with  his* 
tory,  biography,  and  romance. 

When  the  night  came  on,  and  many  of  the  passengers  had  re- 
tired, we  renewed  our  promenade.  Once  in  a  while  a  large  fire, 
gleamed  forth  among  the  dark  bushes  on  shore,  and  around  were 
die  dusky  figures  of  half-naked  slaves  chopping  wood.  We  should 
have  gone  below  at  an  early  hour,  had  not  the  ominous  noises  from 
that  quarter  told  too  plainly  that  there  was  no  repose  for  the  weary 
*  there.  There  were  perhaps  a  half  score  of  infant  children  in  the 
cabin ;  and  having  just  been  taken  from  the  quiet  nursery  of  home, 
it  was  not  wonderful  that  they  now  exhibited  a  singular  gifl  of 
squalling.  They  were  indefatigable,  those  little  fellows  ;  and  when 
one  became  quiet,  another  began  ;  so  among  them  they  kept  up  an 
incessant  jargon.    What  amused  us  most  was,  that  on  going  below 
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and  taking  in  oar  arms  one  who  was  screaming  most  lustily  of  all, 
we  found  his  eye  as  dry  as  a  biscuit.  Their  mothers  scolded  and 
fretted  ;  their  nurses  humored  them  ;'and  between  these  two  me- 
thods of  management,  there  was  no  peace  for  any  body  withip 
hearing.  Our  promenade  companion,  'Old  Salt,'  said,  'It  was 
worse  than  a  hailstorm  off  Gape  Horn ;'  and  we  could  not  but  think 
of  the  remarks  of  a  fair  friend  of  ours,  herself  the  kindest  of  the 
kind,  that  'parents  who  make  their  children  odious  should  be 
classed  with  those  felons  who  poison  water-sources ;  for  they  spoil 
the  sweetest  things  that  Heaven  has  given  us.' 

The  light  breeze  which  had  blown  fresh  from  the  east  gradually 
died  away,  and  about  midnight  we  were  awakened  by  the  heavy 
rumbling  of  thunder.  A  black  cloud  lay  across  the  west,  and  ran- 
dom flashes  of  lightning  were  darting  from  it.  Though  thunder* 
storms  are  frequent  and  violent  here,  they  excite  little  apprehension, 
and  are  attended  with  but  little  danger.  The  tall  pine  abounding 
every  where,  by  receiving  the  strokes  of  lightning,  protects  the 
buildings  and  lower  objects.  This  happens  because  the  pine  is  the 
highest  object  presented  to  the  approaching  cloud,  has  a  pointed 
summit,  and  from  its  resinous  qualities  may  have  a  greater  affinity 
for  the  electric  fluid.  In  a  few  minutes  large  drops  of  rain  an- 
nounced the  approach  of  the  storm.  A  terrific  flash  and  peal  broke 
simultaneously  upon  us,  and  the  rain  fell  as  if  the  cloud  had  opened 
directly  over  our  heads.  Peal  after  peal  followed,  with  a  noise  that 
seemed  to  shake  the  bed  of  the  river*  The  violent  fall  of  rain  was 
soon  over ;  but  we  stood  for  some  time  watching  the  fitful  gleams 
of  lightning,  as  they  lingered  behind  to  illuminate  the  rear  of  the 
receding  tempest.  Even  'Old  Salt'  felt  his  imagination  kindle. 
'  This,'  said  he, '  reminds  me  of  a  thunder-storm  off  the  mouth  of 
the  Amazon.  The  gale  compelled  all  hands  of  us  to  remain  above 
to  work  the  ship.  The  rain  poured  down  faster  than  I  ever  knew 
it  on  land,  yet  so  sharp  and  vivid  were  the  flashes  of  lightning,  that 
our  shirts  remained  as  dry  as  when  just  taken  from  the  drawer!' 

Passing  up  the  river,  we  saw  nothing  worthy  of  record  until  we 
reached  the  terminus  of  steamboat  travel;  where,  with  several  fel- 
low-travellers, we  took  a  private  conveyance  to  a  rural  watering- 
place,  some  fifty  miles  above.  Tarrying  over  night  with  a  planter, 
we  saw  in  the  morning,  in  the  midst  of  an  open  plain,  a-  single 
grave,  enclosed  by  a  slender  railing,  and  shaded  by  the  '  Pride  of 
China.'  It  is  the  final  resting-place  of  one  who  came  from  the 
north  to  escape  the  ravages  of  consumption ;  and  like  too  many 
others,  came  too  late.  He  was  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  was 
the  son  of  a  widow.  Having  passed  the  winter  in  the  western 
part  of  the  State,  and  finding  in  the  spring  that  his  health  was 
rapidly  failing,  he  hastened  to  return  home.  A  gentleman  travel- 
ling westward  feund  him  in  a  public-house,  and  learned  from  him 
that  it  was  his  only  earthly  desire  to  reach  the  home  of  his  child- 
hood. Fearing  lest  his  intense  anxiety  should  lead  him  to  hurry 
forward  beyond  his  strength,  the  gentleman  gave  him  a  letter  ci 
introduction  to  his  wife,  and  begged  him,  if  he  found  his  strepglh 
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ftOixigy  to  tarry  at  his  house  antil  he  should  return.  The  poor  fel- 
low did  not  even  reach  the  residence  of  his  friend.  But  died  a  few 
days  after,  and  was  buried  by  the  hands  of  strangers.  In  his  last 
hoars  he  was  resigned  and  cheerful,  and  requested  that  his  mother 
should  be  informed  of  the  circumstances  of  his  death.  Having  at 
an  early  age  been  thrown  upon  his  own  resources,  with  but  a  frail 
constitution,  his  brief  life  was  one  of  struggle  and  of  sorrow : 

'Alter  Uft'i  SdU  tww,  U  slMfM  wvIL' 

Another  sunny  day's  ride  has  brought  us  to  our  place  of  destina- 
tion. It  is  not  a  spot  which  would  enchant  the  antiquarian,  for  in 
lieu  of  antique  rums  there  is  not  a  house  a  dozen  years  old ;  nor 
would  it  be  a  favorite  resort  for  the  student  of  the  fine  arts,  since 
as  yet  we  have  met  with  but  two  specimens,  one  a  lithograph  of 
'  Old  Zach.,*  and  the  other  of  the  '  Beauty  of  Arkansaw;'  still  it  is 
a  delightful  retreat  for  him  who  has  that  spirit  of  romance  which 

*  FfiOM  tODffUM  in  treei,  books  in  the  ranninf  brooki, 
SonnoQi  in  ttono^  wd  food  in  crwy  tbtof .'  Hoiudnock. 


TBB'BALLAD   OF   THE   BUTCHER-BOY, 


ST    J.    HOMBTWSLXa 


It  wm  unto  a  batcher^boy,  and  to  a  maiden  fair, 

Tliat  while  he  ooazed  his  whiaken  trim,  and  aha  her  yaOow  hair, 

There  came,  when  other  mortala  alept,  or  only  woke  to  earea, 

A  heavenly  dove  that  flinned  a  flame  in  thom  warm  hearts  of  theiis. 


FoU  often  did  the  boy  protest  he  loyed  the  maiden  dearly. 
And  ahe  returned,  aa  woman  wiU,  hia  plighted  lore  ainceral^ ; 
Bat  her  father  waa  a  oroaa-gralned  man,  and  mattered  in  hia  wrath. 
That  butoher-b^  wonld  aurely  find  a  lion  in  their  path. 


Then  straight  the  yonth  who  alaagfatered  lamba  and  maaaaered  yonng  calyea. 

Swore  ba(£  again  he  newr  did  do  any  thing  by  hah^a ; 

That  when  he  met  with  atnbbom  bmtes  they  always  had  to  yield. 

And  he  wonld  come  eff  eonqiieror  yel  from  tbia  ooaleated  field. 


Now  thaogfa  the  maiden'a  breaat  waa  filled  with  tendereat  alarms, 
When  he  proposed  to  bear  her  off,  by  night,  ^thin  hie  anna, 
Tet  hii  penmahre  tongue  begnHed  th»  maiden  to  hia  hope. 
Till  ahe,  the  dear  oonfidlng  gbl !  eonaaBted  to  elope^ 


'T  waa  now  the  middle  watch  of  lught ;  her  aire  had  eeaaed  to  anore, 


When  pat-pat  went  her  Mttle  feel  aeroaa  the  ehanriiei  floor ; 

And  eantioady  ahe  Mifled  the  aaah  to  let  her  ievec  in, 

Whe  MM  wMi  aly  Md  atealtfay  tfond  a  UnriMif  bfide  to  win. 
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It  was  the  middle  watcb  of  night ;  her  father,  in  hie  bed, 

ToMed  to  and  fro,  for  sorely  ran  the  megrims  in  his  head, 

When  weird-like  came  the  self-same  voice  that  Maobith  heard* of  yoie, 

Speaking  to  him  the  thrilling  words  of  omen :  '  Sleep  no  more !' 


Uprist  he  then,  that  sleepless  man,  and  son^t  the  open  air, 
And  startling  was  the  sight  that  met  his  troubled  Tision  there ; 
Against  his  daaghter*s  window  leaned  a  ladder  from  the  ground. 
And  the  butcher-boy  was  kissing  her  from  off  the  top-most  round ! 


O,  how  elate  those  loven  were !  for  they  had  almost  elimbed 
The  <  high  top-gallant  of  their  joy,'  where  beating  heart-bells  chimed ; 
But,  ah !  to  what  a  depth  the  hopes  that  buoyed  their  bosoms  fell,* 
My  saddened  Muse  with  trembling  lip  and  weepmg  eyes  shall  teU. 


That  sight  the  father's  vengeance  roused ;  and  without  fi^ther  stay. 
He  leaped  the  area-rail  and  dashed  the  frail  support  away ; 
Down  came  it  with  a  splintering  crash  that  echoed  ovexhead. 
And  with  it  fell  the  boy,  as  falls  the  unresisting  dead. 


The  maiden  screamed  a  fearful  scream,  her  lover  gave  one  groan. 
And  then  the  palsied  father  stood  beside  the  dead  alone ! 
The  Mood  upon  the  murdered  man  in  gouts  began  to  dot^ 
And  the  horror-stricken  homieida  seemed  rooted  to  the  qiot 


At  length  the  wakened  watchmen  came  iii  a  bewildered  thtong, 
(Those  hailnlesi  city  pensionen,  whose  dreams  are  sweet  and  bng,) 
They  carried  him  a  captive  off,  the  corse  they  bora  away, 
Whde  the  maiden  on  her  chamber-floor  in  deathly  swooning  lay. 


AU  sdenmly  was  the  culprit  tried  by  twelve  good  men  and  true. 
Who  heard  the  judge  expound  old  law  and  manufacture  new ; 
And  how  't  was  done  I  cannot  tell,  but  it  was  thus  decreed. 
That  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  was  not  the  one  who  did  the  deed ! 


It  may  be  that  the  man  was  sayed  by  ft  convenient  <  but  ;* 

That  though  his  eyes  were  open  vride,  his  reasoning  poweii  were  shut ; 

Such  loop-holes  of  escape  are  not  so  very  rare  of  late. 

But  that  fiill  many  a  rogue  is  saved  from  an  impending  &te. 


And  now  this  man  all  lonely  walks  with  eye-lids  never  raised, 
While  his  daughter  dwells  in  sorrow's  home,  foriom,  among  the  eraied ; 
Patient  and  uncomplaining  still,  but  pale  as  winter  tnow^ 
Like  one  whose  heart  is  crushed  beneath  an  avalanche  of  wo. 


For  her  beloved  she  wreathes  her  hair  with  flowen  and  ribbons  brigh(» 
In  ever-doomed  expectancy  thai  he  will  ceme  to-night ; 
But,  ah !  ehe  longs  and  looks  in  Tain«  vrith  those  transparent  eyee» 
For  when  she  clups  his  hand  again,  't  will  be  in  Faradise. 
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SHADOWS 


'Shadows  lA-nifht  hare  atruek  more  terror  to  the  wral  of  Riohabd,  than  can  tbo  •ubttance  of 
tta  thoiumod  •oldiori !' 

*  Hence,  horrible  tbedow!  unreal  mockery,  benee  t* 

*  Come  like  •hadowi,  so  depart  !* 

*  Life  '•  but  a  walkinf  shadow  -— ' 

*  Nifht*8  sable  shadows  lirom  the  ocean  riae.' 

*  Types  and  shadows  of  that  destined  seed.' 

'  In  the  gloriooa  U^ts  of  HeaveB  we  perceive  a  shadow  of  Hu  divine  countenance*' 

'  Soft— as  that  harp's  unseen  eontroul 
In  morning  dreams  which  lovers  bear. 
Whose  strama  melt  gently  o'er  the  soul 
But  never  reach  the  waking  ear.' 


I  SUPPOSE  this  exquisite  stanza  of  the  Scottish  poet  to  haye  never 
fallen  cold  and  dull  upon  the  ear  of  mortal  man  or  woman  !  It  is 
itself  a  SHADOW  of  what  all  have  once  seemed  to  hear,  all  have 
loved,  and  all  remember ! 

It  chimes  upon  the  universal  Soul ;  which  stands  like  the  Statue 
holding  to  its  Ear  the  marine  shell,  and  listening  to  the  booming 
ocean-surf  thst  still  occupies  the  deep  concave  with  its  restless 
sur^e  of  sound. 

How  momentary  was  the  passage  of  that  musick  of  the  harp 
along  the  sleeping  nerve !  how  entrancing,  how  wonderful  its  ex- 
istence !  how  beautiful  its  influence  I  how  absorbing,  how  satisfy- 
ing beyond  all  measurement  of  time,  in  it's  utterance  and  it's  capa- 
city of  Joy  !  how  indelible  in  its  memory  !  and  yet,  in  its  distinctive 
notes  and  properties  of  musick,  irreclaimable,  unsearchabloi  irrevo* 
cable,  lost! 

Why,  why  is  this  ?  Because  it  is  one  of  those  Spiritual  Reali- 
ties that  men  term  Shadows.  An  angel,  half  pausing  in  its  flight 
over  a  sleeping  man,  floats  slowly  to  gaze  upon  him  with  Compas- 
sion and  with  Hope ;  and  the  hovering  motion,  and  the  look  were 
the  musick  of  the  dream  : 

Motion  is  musick  in  the  Realms  above  ! 

Shadows  I  Shades  !  Shadows  !  In  these  are  the  true  wealth,  the 
real  Evils  of  life  !  and  all  the  rest  is  '  leather  and  prunella.'  Take 
from  existence  the  shadowy  colourings  of  Fancy;  it's  anticipa- 
tions ;  it's  fears  ;  it's  memories  ;  it's  fruitless  anxieties  and  passmg 
hopes -^ what  is  there  left  between  the  two  naked  indivisible  points 
of  Birth  and  Death  ?  -^  as  the  small  urn  sufiices  to  enclose  the  ashes 
of  the  giant,  so  small  is  the  proportion  of  physical  good,  of  posi- 
tive sufferance,  of  original  thought,  in  the  life  of  man  :  the  rest  is 
shadow,  fleecy,  incorporeal,  spiritual,  intellectual  shadow ! 

I  delight  in  shade  ws«    I  account  that  man  in  one  respect  at  least 
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happy  who  hath  a  hroad  deep  cornice  to  his  house,  however  low  the 
roof  and  near  the  Earth  that  cornice  may  he  placed,  so  that  the  Sun 
do  come  and  trace  a  rich  margin  on  the  dwelling  that  he  kisses  with 
his  golden  light.  It  is  the  bonnet  on  the  brow  of  woman,  or  like 
the  silken  lash  itself  at  times  above  her  blessed  eye.  How  such  a 
man  returns  to  such  a  house !  How  likely  such  a  house  to  contain 
such  a  Woman  ! 

The  shadows  that  belong  to  the  Palisado  Heights  of  the  Hudson 
in  the  warmth  of  Summer  as  the  Sun  goes  down  in  radiant  beauty— 
do  they  not  remind  one  of  the  Great  Rock  in  Scripture  whose  shel- 
ter hath  been  blessed  and  made  sacred  in  our  thoughts  ?  lengthen- 
ing, deepening,  extending  perceptibly  while  we  watch  1  and  the 
heart,  doth  it  not  rejoice  with  the  river  in  devotion  at  the  growing 
coolness  and  refreshment  of  the  shade  1 

And  those  that  move  along  the  light  g^reen  sward  —  or  overtop 
the  waving  com  upon  the  alluvial  meadow — or  come  over  the 
hamlet  and  the  mill  with  its  revolving  wheel  all-silvered  in  the 
spray,  gracefully,  slowly,  tardily  —  or  those  that  climb,  without  a 
thought  of  effort  or  of  Victory,  the  lofty  Kaatskill  Mountains  and 
then  course  along  their  fullest  extent  in  a  tumultuous  joy  of  mo- 
tion, have  these  not  almost  a  living  perception  ?  Doth  it  not  seem 
as  if  some  latent  sympathy  of  joy  and  of  affection  were  felt  be- 
twixt the  cloud  and  the  scope  of  lilarth  it  covers  1  and  that  the  shade 
were  the  wordless  expression  of  this  sympathy  from  above  ? 

I  mean  not  always  when  the  shadow  flits  along  in  gayety,  but 
when  the  full  cloud  comes  onward  with  a  fixed  and  dbtinctive  pur- 
pose, and  rests  in  pleasure,  and  overhangs  some  favoured  nook  that 
deepens  into  richer  beauty,  as  if  the  eyes  of  its  long-hoped-for  lover 
dwelt  upon  it  with  delight. 

Mark  you  my  Masters,  during  this  enduring  Summer,  how  th^e 
passages  of  love  shall  be  interchanged,  betwixt  the  elements  of 
Earth  and  Heaven  !  You  shall  see  the  full  full  cloud  come  with  its 
swelling  heart  of  Joy  and  Pride  to  rest  over  a  cluster  of  orchards 
and  gardens  in  the  height  of  blossom,  or  of  flower,  or  forming  fruit, 
and  cast  a  calm  and  tranquil  presence  on  the  scene. 

Then  shall  a  slight  hush  pass  from  tree  to  tree,  and  as  each,  ab- 
sorbed by  the  celestial  majesty  of  shade  above,  yields  up  its  dis- 
tinctive tracery  of  outline  upon  the  green,  sound  after  sound  shall 
ceas^,  or  be  diminished,  except  that  of  the  ever-joyous  brook,  which 
shall  seem  to  you  in  the  full  hilarity  of  Song  to  declare  its  passage 
to  the  River,  in  purity  and  innocence.  Then  shall  the  fragrance  be 
multiplied ;  *  the  young  leaf  lift  its  green  head ;'  and  the  air  re- 
ceive an  offering  of  sweets  unknown  before. 

And  when  the  day  begins  to  close,  and  the  Shadow  shall  no  longer 
be  broad  cast  from  the  cloud,  but  is  sketched  along  the  surface  of 
^e  earth  by  some  interception  of  a  tree,  or  spire,  bill-side»  or  pro- 
minence of  any  kind,  —  behold  you  how  free  and  rich,  graceful 
and  precious,  shall  be  the  outline  that  is  marked  upon  the  land ! 
how  the  sober  hue  shall  smile  away,  and  melt  itself  again  into  the 
light,  so  that  you  can  hardly  say  here  is  the  termination  of  the  one, 
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or  here  the  border  of  the  other,  but  rather  is  there  an  intermarriage 
of  the  two ;  and  both,  and  all,  the  work  of  one  same  Artist  !  whose 
pencil  clothes  the  Earth  in  beauty  for  our  sakes,  and  rests  in,  living 
shade,  or  mores  in  Heayenly  light  1 

Now  as  these  precious  but  fleeting  existences  pass  like  sober 
thoughts  across  the  face  of  earth,  or  intermingle  side  bj  side  with 
gay  and  brilliant  passages  of  light  of  equal  evanescence,  making 
that  tender  and  beautiful  which  otherwise  had  been  only  l;istrous  or 
sparkling,  they  call  up  within  my  heart  the  memory  of  the  past ; 
and,  by  an  association  I  can  hardly  trace,  characters  reappear  of 
friends  that  have  passed  away  before  me. 

Then  social  lire  becomes  the  landscape  in  my  mind ;  and  the 
brilliancy  of  Wit,  the  Ray  of  Genius,  the  Gush  of  Song,  the  Soul 
of  Honour,  are  accompanied,  associated,  illustrated,  attended, 
blended,  bordered  as  it  were,  by  the  calm,  the  gentle,  the  contem- 
plative, the  humble,  and  the  pure  in  heart ;  and  it  is  to  a  gentle  be- 
ing, a  precious  shade  to  every  light  of  pure  joy  that  glowed  beside 
her,  that  I  would  fain  devote  the  recollection  of  this  hour,  and  the 
application  of  these  thoughts. 

She  was  married  to  the  happiness  and  joy  of  those  around 
her — a  spiritual  wedlock,  and  the  only  one  she  ever  knew  —  for, 
in  her  infancy,  a  fall  from  her  nurse's  arms  (it  was  supposed)  had 
converted  the  child  into  the  deformed  misshapen  being  she  was  des- 
tined thereafter  to  become.  A  pitiable  object  to  the  cursory  ob- 
server; a  lesson,  a  tenderness,  a  refinement,  a  charm,  a  blessing, 
a  Shade  to  her  friends ;  a  Soul  that  God  loved  and  exercised  and 
employed  on  earth;  and  one  of  the  'just  made  perfect'  now  in 
Heaven;  called  to  Himself  and  breathing,  floatmg,  expanding, 
purifying  in  the  celestial  beauty  of  His  Truth  and  Love. 

It  was  delightful  to  behold  how  her  sphere  on  Earth  seemed 
planned  for  her,  and  how  actively  and  faithfully  it  was  occupied 
and  graced.  She  was  rarely  seen  on  foot  except  when  returning 
from  her  church  ;  which  was  at  very  short  distance  from  her  abode ; 
and  yet  this  was  an  unstudied  circumstance  on  her  part,  for  no  be- 
ing was  ever  more  destitute  of  every  species  of  affectation  and  self- 
love.  So  much  so,  that  her  soul  appeared  to  be  abroad^  and  every 
personal  defect  was  forgotten  in  the  charms  of  her  spirit,  with  which 
only  you  seemed  to  have  to  do. 

When  you  entered  the  family  parlour  as  a  Visitor,  she  would 
almost  invariably  be  found  seated  in  one  corner  of  the  sofa,  with  a 
flat  circular  cushion  at  her  back  or  sustaining  her  elbow,  ready  with 
constant  cheerfulness  to  receive  your  compliments  when  you  should 
approach,  but  without  the  least  indication  that  she  expected  them 
to  be  paid  her. 

She  was  the  most  satisfactory  and  graceful  of  listeners,  and  if  the 
subject  were  of  a  nature  to  interest  her,  a  beautiful  and  edifying  , 
commentary  on  all  you  said  passed  traceably  through  her  pale  blue 
eyes  and  across  the  calm  and  truthful  lustre  of  the  upper  counte- 
nance, embellishing  and  elevating  the  original  thought,  and  taking 
it  immediately  into  the  Heaven  near  which  it  was  the  habit  of  her 
Soul  to  dwell. 
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If  on  the  other  hand  you  were  sportive  enough  to  advance  any 
proposition  that  was  extravagant,  or  sophistical  in  any  degree,  she 
had  a  bright  little  cheery  laugh  which  shewed  you  that  her  mind 
could  not  entertain  it  for  a  moment ;  but  that  she  dismissed  it  kindly, 
and  wondered  that  it  should  exist.  It  was  like  Vapour  upon  a  dia- 
mond shield,  resting  only  long  enough  to  shew  that  it  had  passed. 

It  was  impossible  not  to  be  struck  with  this  unvarying  sensibility 
to  truth,  and  incapacity  of  doubt  where  truth  was  once  establishecL 
In  the  same  manner,  her  heart  opened  to  all  the  nobler  sympathies 
of  our  nature,  and  she  delighted  in  the  grace  and  beauty  that  all  ad- 
mired ;  in  the  happiness  of  the  Mother ;  in  the  glory  of  the  Wife ; 
without  the  alloy  of  one  abiding  thought  that  but  for  this  sad  acci- 
dent, the  whole  of  all  these  treasures  might  have  been  garnered  by 
her  heart. 

'  AifB  wJmd  to  Hmnrvo  b«r  eya  aha  niaad, 
lu  tilent  waters  stole  away.' 

Toward  the  close  of  her  life  it  seemed  necessary  that  a  cruel  sur- 
gical operation  should  be  for  the  second  time  submitted  to  on  her 
part,  and  the  result  of  a  consultation  of  surgeons  on  the  occasion 
was  that  it  was  doubtful  whether  she  had,  or  not,  sufficient  strength 
to  sustain  it ;  and  that  her  life,  which  could  not  be  preserved  without 
it,  would  probably  not  be  much  prolonged  even  if  the  operation 
were  most  successfully  performed. 

When  this  was  imparted  to  her,  she  only  said,  *  It  seems  to  me  to 
be  the  path  of  duty  that  I  should  undergo  it,  and  I  am  ready.'  It 
was  accordingly  resolved  upon,  and  uncomplainingly  supported. 

A  year  or  two  rolled  on  m  the  constant  and  cheerful  exercise  of 
duties  that  endeared  her  unspeakably  to  her  family,  the  younger 
members  of  which  had  now  attained  an  age  to  be  sensible  of  the 
advantages  they  had  derived  from  her  life  of  gentleness,  of  refine- 
ment, and  of  invariable  piety,  when  her  chamber  being  one  morn- 
ing entered  by  her  servant,  she  was  found  lifeless  in  bed. 

It  was  difficult  to  realize  that  she  had  departed.  Her  small  thin 
diaphanous  hand  rested  between  the  marble  cheek  and  the  undis- 
turbed pillow,  that  hardly  bore  any  impression  of  the  light  weigbt 
that  rested  on  it,  and  every  appearance  indicated  the  gentlest  of 
existences. 

An  angel  of  surpassing  beauty,  clothed  in  the  imperishable  smile 
of  God,  and  graceful  as  one  of  His  chosen  promises,  floated  over 
the  scene ;  still  wondering  at  the  change,  and  gazing  for  the  last 
time,  at  the  small,  emaciated,  decrepit  Structure,  the  torn  and  shat- 
tered reliques  of  the  Chrysalis,  that  had,  so  lately  and  so  long, 
restrained  it's  ascension  to  the  Skies. 

Transcendent  Shade,  our.  Teacher  by  Example,  and  our  Friend ! 
let  our  Souls  feel  again  the  influences  of  thy  presence  !  and,  as  we 
raise  them  up  towards  thee,  pass  over  us  with  the  graceful  move- 
ment of  the  cloud  that  loves  the  Earth,  bend  near  us,  and  let  us 
behold  the  reposeful  expression  of  celestial  Joy  and  Peace ! 

John  Watus. 
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TO      THE      FROG      THAT      KEPT      ME     AWAKl 


'Sbwpkr  ago  auditor  tutlttin?  oanqaamna  r«pon«m  t* 


Thou  F»oo! 
TboD  temperate  soaker  I 
(Oh  that  I  had  a  brick-bat  here  !) 

Thou  nightly  croaker ! 
The  most  lajjrabrioai,  loud  and  drear, 
That  ever  bellowed  from  a  reedy  bog ; 

Or,  by  some  log 
Long  rotting  in  a  green  and  stagnant  streamy 
E'er  chantml  vespers  to  day's  lingering  beam. 
With  noise  above  the  treble  notes 
Arising  from  his  fellows'  throats, 
The  deep-toned  primo-ba$90  of  the  pond : 

I  own,  I  'm  fond 
Of  music,  the  divine,  the  child  and  heir 
Of  harmony  and  melody,  a  wedded  pair ; 
Music,  of  whatever  source, 
Either  Art's  or  Nature's  force ; 
Music  from  the  harp  or  lute ; 
Music  from  the  pipe  or  flute ; 
From  the  piano's  many  strings, 
Which  the  maiden,  as  she  sings, 
Touches  with  such  flying  finger. 
That  music  seems  itself  about  her  hand  to  linger. 
And  not  lees  sweet  tp  me  / 

The  angry  bum  of  bee  ; 
The  morning  song  of  birds. 
Sending  their  greeting  to  the  approaching  sun ; 

The  lowing  of  the  herds. 
Homeward  returning  when  their  woik  is  done. 
Nor  is  it  small  delight 
To  hear,  at  eve,  beneath  some  leafy  tree 
The  loud  cicade,*  in  their  merry  glee, 
With  endless  contradiction  tire  the  night. 
And  hence,  oh  frog !  thy  voice  might  be 
At  other  ttmee  not  harsh  to  me : 
But  now  I  'm  tired  ; 
Nor  should  I  be  inspired, 
Wert  thou  the  bard  who  mourned  bis  fate 
To  see, 
Then  lose  Eurtdiok, 
And  feel  his  error,  when  too  late. 
Then  have  compassion  on  my  wearied  bonea ; 
Dive  'neath  the  water  with  a  sudden  splash, 
And  cease  at  length,  to-night,  those  classic  tones, 
<  Brekekek€$h  —  koa$h  —  koa$h  /'t 


Thou  quondam  tadpole !  oh  be  still, 
And  cease  that  trill. 


*  If  tha  *  Ksty-did*  is  not  the  cicada,  at  least  thay  are  ralativoa. 
tChorat  of  fVofs  in  Aristophakbs. 
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Except  thy  hoarse,  inceasant  aound, 
There  is  no  ooiae  above,  around ; 
Save  where  the  distant  watch -dog^*s  bark 
Proclaims  some  wanderer  in  the  dark  ; 
Save  that  I  faintly  hear  the  rills 
*  Which  trickle  feebly  from  the  hills, 

And  gently  dripping  in  the  pond 
Scarcely  disturb  its  rest  profound. 
No  ripple  by  the  water's  edge 
Moves  the  light  boat  against  the  sedge. 
Each  leaf  upon  the  willow  bough. 
Which  sweeps  the  pond,  is  quiet  now, 
And,  shining  white  beneath  the  moon, 
Hangs,  still  as  on  a  summer's  noon. 
Yon  chair  upon  the  lawn's  smooth  green 
In  the  tree's  shade  is  plainly  seen, 
Lighted  by  one  small,  lonely  ray. 
Which  forces  through  the  leaves  its  way* 
Ajb  wondering  in  that  place  to  meet 
Deserted  now,  that  noon-day  seat 
On  every  smooth  and  gravelled  walk» 
Not  vocal  now  with  lover's  talk, 
On  beds  of  many  a  gaudy  flower 
The  moon  pours  down  a  steady  shower ; 
And  all  the  hues,  in  day  so  bright. 
Fade  in  her  paler,  modest  light 
Now  dreams  the  maiden  of  her  lover ; 
Now  dreams  the  youth  of  shooting  plover ; 
Now  manhood  dreams  of  toils  and  cares ; 
Now  mothers  dream  of  wealthy  heirs ; 
Now  would  I  dream  of  counsel  fees ; 

(Although  'twould  only  be  a  dream,) 
But  hopelessly  I  lie  at  ease, 

For  when  just  half  asleep  I  seem. 
That  sound  comes  o'er  me,  like  a  crash, 
'  Brektktktth  —  koa$h  —  koath  /' 

ThoD  Vocalist ! 
With  month  oot-€tretched  from  ear  to  ear, 
Or  where  those  oi^gans  would  appear. 
If  ever  thou  had'st  any. 

Hist! 
Like  thee,  alas  I  how  many 
Condemn  an  audience  to  hear 
Such  inharmonious  strains, 
As  rack  their  aching  brains, 
Themselves  unharmed ;  iMcause  they  have  no  ear. 
Oh  had'st  thou  dwelt  in  Grecian  bogs. 
Then  Stentor  of  the  firogs ! 
Had'st  thou  bat  lived  when  Uiy  amphibious  race 

Against  the  warlike  mice  a  contest  waged ; 
As  trumpeter,  thou  should'st  have  taken  thy  place, 

And  where  the  thickest  of  the  battle  raged. 
Where  reedy  spears  were  shivered ;  where  a  squeak 
Told  that  some  long-tailed  warrior  bit  the  ground, 
Thy  voice,  'mid  shouts  of  *  Victory !'  (in  Greek) 
'Mid  groans  of  dying  frogs  and  mice  around, 
In  triumph  o'er  the  couflict  should  have  rolled ; 
And  Homer's  glorious  veise  thy  bravery  would  have  told.* 


*  battle  of  the  fr«gs  tmd  mice,  afcribed  to  Homrs. 
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Then  had'st  thou  had  a  usefol  voice  ; 

Nor  should  I  e'er  have  longed  to  imaah 
Thy  reverend  head,  to  itop  that  noise, 
<  Brekekeketh  ^  koash  -*-  koash  I* 

In  vain,  in  vain  to  sleep  I  try ; 

Despairing  now  I  close  the  sash ; 
Yet  still,  though  fainter,  hear  the  cry, 

<  Brek€keke$h  --  koash  —  koash  r 
Through  the  long  night,  till  day  is  nigh : 

*  Brekekekssh  —  koash  —  koash ."  w.lbamukiu 


THE      O   R   E   G    O    N  .   T   U   A   I    L 


OT    rnA.>ro:»    parilman,   ja 


TAXINO      VBENOH      LEAVK. 


DsM.  *  Prjthee,  fi-iond,  wby  wiJt  thoa  lears  lul* 

Als.  *  Whj,  if  thoa  must  neada  b«Te  it, 
I  like  not  thy  company.' 


On  the  eighth  of  June,  at  eleven  o'clock,  we  reached  the  South 
Fork  of  the  Platte,  at  the  usual  fording-place.  For  league  upon 
league  nothing  hroke  the  desert  uniformity  of  the  prospect;  the 
hills  were  dotted  with  little  tufts  of  shrivelled  grass,  hut  betwixt 
these  the  white  sand  was  glaring  in  the  sun ;  and  the  channel  of 
the  river,  almost  on  a  level  with  the  plain,  was  bdt  one  great  sand- 
bed,  about  half  a  mile  wide.  It  was  covered  with  water,  but  so 
scantily  that  the  bottom  was  scarcely  hidden  ;  for,  wide  as  it  is, 
the  average  depth  of  the  Platte  does  not  at  this  point  exceed  a  foot 
and  a  half.  Stopping  near  its  bank,  we  gathered  hois  de  vache,  and 
made  a  meal  of  buffalo-meat.  Far  off,  on  the  other  side,  was  a 
gpreen  meadow,  where  we  could  see  the  white  tents  and  wagons  of 
an  emigrant  camp ;  and  just  opposite  to  us  we  could  discern  a 
group  of  men  and  animals  at  the  water's  edge.  Four  or  five  horse- 
men soon  entered  the  river,  and  in  ten  minutes  had  waded  across 
and  clambered  up  the  loose  sand- bank.  They  were  ill-looking  fel- 
lows, thin  and  swarthy,  with  care-worn,  anxious  faces,  and  lips 
rigidly  compressed.  They  had  good  cause  for  anxiety;  it  was 
three  days  since  they  first  encamped  here,  and  on  the  night  of  their 
arrival  they  had  lost  one  hundred  and  twenty- three  of  their  best 
cattle,  driven  off  by  the  wolves,  through  the  neglect  of  the  man  on 
guard.  This  discouraging  and  alarming  calamity  was  not  the  first 
that  had  overtaken  them.  Since  leaving  the  settlements,  they  had 
met  with  nothing  but  misfortune.  Some  of  their  party  had  died ; 
one  man  had  been  killed  by  the  Pawnees  ;  and  about  a  week  be- 
fore, they  had  been  plundered  by  the  Sioux  of  all  their  best  horses, 
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the  wretched  animals  on  which  our  visitors  were  mounted  being,  I 
believe,  the  only  ones  that  were  left.  They  had  encamped,  near 
sun-set,  by  the  side  of  the  Platte,  and  their  oxen  were  scattered 
over  the  meadow,  while  the  band  of  horses  were  feeding  a  little 
farther  off.  Suddenly  the  ridges  of  the  hills  were  alive  with  a 
swarm  of  mounted  Indians,  at  least  six  hundred  in  number,  as  they 
said,  who,  with  a  tremendous  yell,  came  pouring  down  toward  the 
camp,  rushing  up  within  a  few  rods,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  emi- 
grants ;  but  suddenly  wheeling  in  front  of  the  camp,  they  swept 
around  the  band  of  horses,  and  in  £ve  minutes  had  disappeared 
with  their  prey  through  the  openings  of  the  hills. 

As  these  emigrants  were  telling  their  story,  we  saw  four  other 

men  approaching.     They  proved  to  be  R and  his  companions, 

who  had  encountered  no  mischance  of  any  kind,  but  had  only  wan- 
dered too  far  in  pursuit  of  the  game.     They  said  they  had  seen  no 

Indians,  but  only  *  millions  of  buffalo  ;'  and  both  R and  Lorel 

had  meat  dangling  behind  their  saddles. 

The  emigrants  re-crossed  the  river,  and  we  prepared  to  follow. 
First  the  heavy  ox-wagons  plunged  down  the  Bank,  and  dragged 
slowly  over  the  sand-beds ;  sometimes'  the  hoofs  of  the  oxen  were 
scarcely  wetted  by  the  thin  sheet  of  water;  and  the  next  moment 
the  river  would  be  boiling  against  their  sides,  and  eddying  fiercely 
around  the  wheels.  Inch  by  inch  they  receded  from  the  shore, 
dwindling  every  moment,  until  at  length  they  seemed  to  be  floating 
far  out  in  the  very  middle  of  the  river.  A  more  critical  experi- 
ment awaited  us  ;  for  our  little  mule-cart  was  but  ill-fitted  for  the 
passage  of  so  swifl  a  stream.  We  watched  it  with  anxiety  till  it 
seemed  to  be  a  little  motionless  white  speck  in  the  midst  of  the 
waters ;  and  it  toa9  motionless,  for  it  had  stuck  fast  in  a  quick-sand. 
The  little  mules  were  lo^ng  their  footing,  the  wheels  were  sinking 
deeper  and  deeper,  and  the  water  began  to  rise  through  the  bottom 
and  drench  the  goods  within.  All  of  us  who  had  remained  on  the 
hither  bank  galloped  to  the  rescue  ;  the  men  jumped  into  the  wa- 
ter, adding  their  strength  to  that  of  the  mules,  until  by  some  effort 
the  cart  was  extricated,  and  conveyed  in  safety  across. 

As  we  gained  the  other  bank,  a  rough  group  of  men  sun'ounded 
us.  They  were  not  robust,  nor  large  of  frame ;  yet  they  had  an 
aspect  of  hardy  endurance.  Finding  at  home  no  scope  for  their 
fiery  energies,  they  had  betakdn  themselves  to  the  prairie  ;  and  in 
th«m  seemed  to  be  revived,  with  redoubled  force,  that  fierce  spirit 
which  impelled  their  ancestors,  scarce  more  lawless  than  them- 
selves, from  the  German  forests,  to  inundate  Europe,  and  break  to 
pieces  the  Roman  empire.  A  fortnight  afterward,  this  unfortunate 
party  passed  Port  Laramie,  while  we  were  there.  Not  one  of 
their  missing  oxen  had  been  recovered,  though  they  had  remained 
encamped  a  week  in  search  of  them ;  and  they  had  been  compelled 
to  abandon  a  great  part  of  their  baggage  and  provisions,  and  yoke 
cows  and  heifers  to  their  wagons  to  carry  them  forward  upon  their 
journey,  the  most  toilsome  and  hazardous  part  of  which  lay  stiH 
before  them. 
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It  is  worth  noticing,  that  on  the  Platte  one  may  sometimes  see 
the  shattered  wrecks  of  ancient  claw- footed  tables,  well  waxed  and 
rubbed,  or  massive  bureaus  of  carved  oak.  These,  many  of  them 
no  doubt  the  relics  of  ancestral  prosperity  in  the  colonial  time» 
must  have  encountered  strange  vicissitudes.  Imported,  perhaps, 
originally  from  England  ;  then,  with  the  declining  fortunes  of  their 
owners,  borne  across  the  Alleghanies  to  the  remote  wilderness  of 
Ohio  or  Kentucky ;  then  to  Illinois  or  Missouri ;  and  now  at  last 
fondly  stowed  away  in  the  family  wagon  for  the  interminable  jour- 
ney to  Oregon.  But  the  stem  privations  of  the  way  were  little  an- 
ticipated. The  cherished  relic  is  soon  flung  out,  to  scorch  and 
crack  upon  the  hot  prairie  ! 

We  resumed  our  journey;  but  we  had  gone  scarcely  a  mile 
when  R called  out  from  the  rear  : 

•  We  '11  'camp  here.' 

'  Why  do  you  want  to  'camp  ?  Look  at  the  sun.  It  is  not  three 
o'clock  yet.' 

•  We  '11  'camp  here  !' 

This  was  the  only  reply  vouchsafed.  Delorier  was  in  advance 
with  his  cart.  Seeing  the  mule-wagon  wheeling  from  the  track,  he 
began  to  turn  his  own  team  in  the  same  direction.       / 

'  Go  on,  Delorier  ;*  and  the  little  cart  advanced  again.  As  we 
rode  on,  we  soon  heard  the  wagon  of  our  confederates  creaking 
and  jolting  on  behind  us,  and  the  driver,  Wright,  discharging  a  fu- 
rious volley  of  oaths  against  his  mules;  no  doubt  venting  upon 
them  the  wrath  which  he  dared  not  direct  against  a  more  appropri- 
ate object. 

Something  of  this  sort  had  frequently  occurred.  Our  English 
fnend  was  by  no  means  partial  to  us,  and  we  thought  we  discovered 
in  his  conduct  a  deliberate  intention  to  thwait  and  annoy  us,  espe- 
cially by  retarding  the  movements  of  the  party,  which  he  knew 
that  we,  being  Yankees,  were  anxious  to  quicken.  Therefore  he 
would  insist  on  encamping  at  all  unseasonable  hours,  saying  that 
fifleen  miles  was  a  sufficient  day's  journey.  Finding  our  wishes 
systematically  disregarded,  we  took  the  direction  of  affairs  into  our 
own  hands.  Keeping  always  in  advance,  to  the  inexpressible  in- 
dignation of  R ,  we  encamped  at  what  time  and  place  we 

thought  proper,  not  much  caring  whether  the  rest  chose  to  follow 
or  not*  They  always  did  so,  however,  pitching  their  tent  near  ours, 
with  sullen  and  wrathful  countenances. 

Travelling  together  on  these  agreeable  terms  did  not  suit  our 
tastes ;  for  some  time  we  had  meditated  a  separation.  The  con- 
nection vrith  them  had  cost  us  various  delays  and  inconveniences ; 
and  the  glaring  want  of  courtesy  and  good  sense  displayed  by  the 
virtual  leader  of  their  party  did  not  dispose  us  to  bear  these  annoy- 
ances with  much  patience.  Early  in  the  morning  we  resolved  to 
leave  the  camp,  and  push  forward  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  Fort 
Laramie,  which  we  hoped  to  reach  by  hard  travelling  in  four  or 
five  days.  The  Captain  soon  trotted  up  between  us,  and  we  ex- 
plained our  intentions. 

VOL.  XXX.  30 
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'  A  very  extraordinary  proceeding,  upon  my  word !'  he  remarked. 
Then  he  began  to  enlarge  upon  the  enormity  of  the  design.  The 
most  prominent  impression  in  his  mind  evidently  was,  that  we  were 
acting  a  base  and  treacherous  part  in  deserting  his  party,  in  what 
be  considered  a  very  dangerous  part  of  the  journey.  To  palliate 
the  atrocity  of  our  conduct,  we  ventured  to  suggest  that  we  were 
only  four  in  number,  while  his  party  still  included  sixteen  men ;  and 
as,  moreover,  we  were  to  go  forward  and  they  were  to  follow,  at 
least  a  full  proportion  of  the  perils  he  apprehended  would  fall  upon 
US.  But  the  austerity  of  the  Captain's  features  would  not  relax. 
'  A  very  extraordinary  proceeding,  gentlemen  !'  and  repeating  this, 
he  rode  off  to  confer  with  his  principal. 

By  good  luck,  we  found  a  meadow  of  fresh  g^rass,  and  a  large 
pool  of  rain-water  in  the  midst  of  it.  We  encamped  here  at  sun- 
set. Plenty  of  buffalo-skulls  were  lying  around,  bleaching  in  the 
sun ;  and  sprinkled  thickly  among  the  grass  was  a  great  variety  of 
flowers,  wholly  unknown  farther  toward  the  east.  I  had  nothing 
else  to  do,  and  so  gathering  a  handful,  I  sat  down  on  a  buffalo- 
skull  l<)  study  them.  Although  the  offspring  of  a  savage  wilder- 
ness, their  texture  was  frail  and  delicate,  and  their  colors  extremely 
rich  :  pure  white,  dark  blue,  and  a  transparent  crimson.  One  tra- 
velling in  this  country  seldom  has  leisure  to  think  of  any  thing  but 
the  stem  features  of  the  scenery  and  its  accompaniments,  or  the 
practical  details  of  each  day's  journey.  Like  them,  he  and  his 
thoughts  grow  hard  and  rough.  But  now  these  flowers  suddenly 
awakened  a  train  of  associations  as  alien  to  the  rude  scene  around 
me  as  they  were  themselves;  and  for  the  moment  my  thoughts 
went  back  to  New-England.  A  throng  of  fair  and  well-remem- 
bered faces  rose,  vividly  as  life,  before  me.  '  There  are  good  things,' 
thought  I,  '  in  the  savage  life,  but  what  can  it  offer  tp  replace  those 
powerful  and  ennobling  influences  that  can  reach  unimpaired  over 
more  than  three  thousand  miles  of  mountains,  forests  and  deserts  V 

Before  sunrise  on  the  next  morning  our  tent  was  down  ;  we  har- 
nessed our  best  horses  to  the  cart  and  left  the  camp.  But  first  we 
shook  hands  with  our  friends  the  emigrants,  who  sincerely  wished 
us  a  safe  journey,  though  some  others  of  the  party  might  easily 
have  been  consoled  had  we  encountered  an  Indian  war-party  on 
the  way.  The  captain  and  his  brother  were  standing  on  the  top  of 
a  hill,  wrapped  in  their  plaids,  like  spirits  of  the  mist,  and  keeping 
an  anxious  eye  on  the  band  of  horses  below.  We  waived  adieu 
to  them  as  we  rode  off  the  ground.  The  captain  replied  with  a 
salutation  of  the  utmost  dignity,  which  Jack  tried  to  imitate ;  but 
being  little  practised  in  the  gestures  of  polite  society,  his  effort  was 
not  a  very  successful  one. 

In  five  minutes  we  had  gained  the  foot  of  the  hills,  but  here  we 
came  to  a  stop.  Old  Hendrick  was  in  the  shafl»,  and  being  the 
very  incarnation  of  perverse  and  brutish  obstinacy,  he  utterly  re- 
fused to  move.  Delorier  lashed  and  swore  till  he  was  tired,  but 
Hendrick  stood  like  a  rock,  grumbling  to  himself  and  looking 
askance  at  his  enemy,  until  he  saw  a  favorable  opportunity  to  take 
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his  reyenge,  when  he  struck  out  under  the  shaft  with  such  cool 
mali^ity  of  intention  that  Delorier  only  escaped  the  blow  by  a 
sudden  skip  into  the  air,  snch  as  no  one  but  a  Frenchman  could 
achieve.  Shaw  and  he  then  joined  forces,  and  lashed  on  both  sides 
at  once.  The  brute  stood  still  for  a  while  till  he  could  bear  it  no 
longer,  when  all  at  once  he  began  to  kick  and  plunge  till  he  threat* 
ened  the  uttet  demolition  of  the  cart  and  harness.  We  glanced 
back  at  the  camp,  which  was  in  full  sight.  Our  companions,  in- 
spired by  emulation,  were  levelling  their  tents  and  drivmg  in  their 
cattle  and  horses. 

'  Take  the  horse  out,'  said  I. 

I  took  the  saddle  from  Pontiac  and  put  it  upon  Hendrick ;  the 
former  was  harnessed  to  the  cart  in  an  instant.  '  Avanee  dime  /' 
cried  Delorier.  Pontiac  strode  up  the  hill,  twitching  the  little  cart 
after  him  as  if  it  were  a  feather's  weight ;  and  though,  as  we  gained 
the  top,  we  saw  the  wagons  of  our  deserted  comrades  just  getting 
into  motion,  we  had  little  fear  that  they  could  overtake  us.  Leav- 
ing the  trail,  we  struck  directly  across  the  country,  and  took  the 
shortest  cut  to  reach  the  main  stream  of  the  Platte.  A  deep  ravine 
suddenly  intercepted  us.  We  skirted  its  sides  until  we  found  thepi 
less  abrupt,  and  then  plunged  through  in  the  best  way  we  could. 
Passing  behind  the  sandy  ravines  called  '  Ash  Hollow,'  we  stopped 
for  a  short  nooning  at  the  side  of  a  pool  of  rain-water ;  but  soon 
resumed  our  journey,  and  some  hours  before  sunset  were  descend- 
ing the  ravines  and  gorges  opening  downward  upon  the  Platte  to 
the  west  of  Ash  Hollow.  Our  horses  waded  to  the  fetlock  in  sand ; 
the  sun  scorched  like  fire,  and  the  air  swarmed  with  sand-flies  and 
musquitoes. 

At  last  we  gained  the  Platte.  Following  it  for  about  five  miles, 
we  saw,  just  as  the  sun  was  sinking,  a  great  meadow,  dotted  with 
hundreds  of  cattle,  and  beyond  them  an  emigrant  encampment.  A 
party  of  about  a  dozen  came  oat  to  meet  us,  looking  upon  us  at 
first  with  cold  and  suspicious  faces.  Seeing  four  men,  different  in 
appearance  and  equipment  from  themselves,  emerging  from  the 
bills,  they  had  taken  us  for  the  van  of  the  much-dreaded  Mormons, 
whom  they  were  very  apprehensive  of  encountering.  We  made 
known  our  true  character,  and  then  they  greeted  us  cordially. 
They  expressed  much  surprise  that  so  small  a  party  should  venture 
to  traverse  that  region,  though  in  fact  such  attempts  are  not  unfre^ 
ouently  made  by  the  trappers  and  Indian  traders.  We  rode  with 
toem  to  their  camp.  The  wagons,  .some  fifty  in  number,  with  here 
and  there  a. tent  intervening,  were  arranged  as  usual  in  a  circle ; 
in  the  area  within  the  best  horses  were  picketed,  and  the  whole 
circumference  was  glowing  with  the  dusky  light  of  the  fires,  dis- 
playing the  forms  of  the  women  and  children  who  were  crowded 
around  them.  This  patriarchal  scene  was  curious  and  striking 
enough  ;  but  we  made  our  escape  from  the  place  with  all  possible 
despatch,  being  tormented  by  the  intrusive  curiosity  of  the  men,  who 
crowded  round  us  by  dozens.  Yankee  curiosity  was  nothing  to 
theira.    They  demanded  out  names,  where  Wd  came  fromi  wberti 
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we  were  going,  and  what  was  our  business.     The  last  query  was 

Sarticulany  embarrassing ;  since  travelling  in  that  country,  or  in- 
eed  any  where,  from  any  other  motive  than  gain,  was  an  idea  of 
which  they  took  no  cognizance.  Yet  they  were  fine-looking  fel- 
lows, with  an  air  of  frankness,  generosity,  and  even  courtesy,  hav- 
ing come  from  one  of  the  least  barbarous  of  the  frontier  counties. 
We  passed  about  a  mile  beyond  them,  and  encamped.  Being 
too  few  in  number  to  stand  guard  without  excessive  fatigue,  we 
extinguished  our  fire,  lest  it  should  attract  the  notice  of  wandering 
Indians ;  and  picketing  our  horses  close  around  us,  slept  undis- 
turbed till  morning.  For  three  days  we  travelled  without  interrup- 
tion, and  on  the  evening  of  the  third  encamped  by  the  well-known 
spring  on  Scott's  Bluff. 

Henry  Chatillon  and  I  rode  out  in  the  morning,  and  descending 
the  western  side  of  the  Bluff,  were  crossing  the  plain  beyond. 
Sooq^thing  that  seemed  to  me  a  file  of  buffalo  came  into  view, 
descending  the  hills  several  miles  before  us.  But  Henry  reined  in 
his  horse,  and  keenly  peering  across  the  prairie  with  a  better  and 
more  practised  eye,  soon  discovered  its  real  nature.  '  Indians !'  he 
said.  '  Old  Smoke's  lodges,  I  b'lieve.  Come !  let  us  go  !  Wah ! 
get  up,  now,  *  Five  Hundred  Dollar !' '  And  laying  on  the  lash 
with  good  willt  he  galloped  forward,  and  I  rode  by  his  side.  Not 
long  after,  a  black  speck  became  visible  on  the  pi*airie,  full  two 
-  miles  off.  It  grew  larger  and  larger ;  it  assumed  the  form  of  a 
man  and  horse  ;  and  soon  we  could  discern  a  naked  Indian,  career- 
ine  at  full  gallop  toward  us.  When  within  a  furlong  he  wheeled 
bis  horse  in  a  wide  circle,  and  made  him  describe  various  mystic 
figures  upon  the  prairie  ;  and  Henry  immediately  compelled  *  Five 
Hundred  Dollar'  to  execute  similar  evolutions.  '  It  is  Old  Smoke's 
village,'  said  he,  interpreting  these  signals ;  '  did  't  I  say  bo  V 

As  the  Indian  approached  we  stopped  to  wait  for  him,  when  sud- 
denly he  vanished,  sinking,  as  it  were,  into  the  earth.  He  bad  come 
upon  one  of  the  deep  ravines  that  every  where  intersect  these  prai- 
ries. In  an  instant  the  rough  head  of  his  horse  stretched  upward 
from  the  edge,  and  rider  and  steed  came  scrambling  out,  and 
bounded  up  to  us ;  a  sudden  jerk  of  the  rein  brought  the  wild, 
panting  horse  to  a  full  stop.  Then  followed  the  needful  formality 
of  shaking  hands.  I  forget  our  visitor's  name.  He  was  a  rough 
fellow,  of  no  note  in  his  nation  ;  yet  in  his  person  and  equipments 
he  was  a  good  specimen  of  a  Sioux  warrior  in  his  ordinary  travel- 
ling dress.  Like  most  of  his  people,  he  was  nearly  six  feet  high ; 
lithely  and  gracefully,  yet  strongly  proportioned  ;  and  with  a  skin 
singularly  clear  and  delicate.  He  wore  no  paint ;  his  head  was 
bare  ;  and  his  long  hair  was  gathered  in  a  clump  behind,  to  the  top 
of  which  was  attached  transversely,  both  by  way  of  ornament  and 
of  talisman,  the  mystic  whistle,  made  of  the  wing-bone  of  the  war- 
eagle,  and  endowed  with  various  magic  virtues.  From  the  back 
of  his  head  descended  a  line  of  glittering  brass  plates,  tapering 
from  the  size  of  a  dpubloon  to  that  of  a  half  dime ;  a  cumbrous 
ornament^  in  high  vogue  among  the  Sioux,  and  for  which  they  pay 
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the  traders  a  most  extravagant  price ;  and  his  chest  and  arms  were 
naked  ;  the  baffalo  robe,  worn  over  them  when  at  rest,  had  fallen 
aboat  his  waist,  and  was  confined  there  by  a  belt.  This,  with  the 
gay  moccasins  on  his  feet,  completed  hir attire.  For  arms  he  car- 
ried a  quiver  of  dog-skin  at  his  back,  and  a  rude  but  powerful  bow 
in  his  hand.  His  horse  had  no  bridle  :  a  cord  of  hair,  lashed  around 
his  jaw,  served  in  place  of  one.  The  saddle  was  of  most  singular 
construction  j  it  was  made  of  wood  covered  with  raw-hide,  and 
both  pommel  and  cantle  rose  perpendicularly  full  eighteen  inches, 
so  that  the  warrior  was  wedged  firmly  in  his  seat,  whence  nothing 
could  dislodge  him  but  the  bursting  of  the  girths. 

Advancing  with  our  new  companion,  we  found  more  of  his  peo- 
ple, seated  in  a  circle  on  the  top  of  a  hill ;  while  a  ru<)e  proces- 
sion came  straggling  down  the  neighboring  hollow,  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  horses  dragging  the  lodge-poles  behind  them. 
All  that  morning,  as  we  moved  forward,  dozens  of  tall  savages  ^ere 
stalking  silently  behind  us.  At  noon,  we  reached  Horse-Creek ; 
and  as  we  waded  through  the  shallow  water  we  saw  a  wild  and 
striking  scene.  The  main  body  of  the  Indians  had  arrived  before 
us.  On  the  farther  bank,  stood  a  large  and  strong  man,  nearly 
naked,  holding  a  white  horse  by  a  long  cord,  and  eyeing  us  as  we 
approached.  This  was  the  chief  whom  Henry  called,  '  Old  Smoke.' 
Just  behind  him,  his  youngest  and  favorite  squaw  sat  astride  of  a 
fine  mule  :  it  was  covered  with  caparisons  of  whitened  skins,  gar- 
nished with  blue  and  white  beads,  and  fringed  with  little  ornaments 
of  metal  that  tinkled  with  every  movement  of  the  animal.  The 
girl  had  a  light  clear  complexion,  enlivened  by  a  spot  of  vermilion 
on  each  cheek ;  she  smiled,  not  to  say  grinned,  upon  us,  showing  two 
gleaming  rows  of  white  teeth.  In  her  hand,  she  carried  the  tall 
lance  of  her  unchivalrous  lord,  fluttering  with  feathers ;  his  round 
white  shield  hung  at  the  side  of  her  mule  ;  and  his  pipe  was  slung 
at  her  back.  Her  dress  was  a  tunic  of  deer-skin,  made  beautifully- 
white  by  means  of  a  species  of  clay  found  on  the  prairie,  and  orna- 
mented with  beads,  arrayed  in  figures  more  gay  than  tasteful,  and 
with  long  fringes  at  all  the  seams.  Not  far  from  the  chief,  stood  a 
dozen  stately  figures,  their  white  buffalo  robes  thrown  over  their 
shoulders,  gazing  coldly  upon  us  ;  and  in  the  rear,  for  several  acres, 
the  ground  was  covered  with  a  temporary  encampment ;  men,  wo- 
men, and  children  swarmed  like  bees ;  hundreds  of  dogs  of  all  sizes 
and  colors,  ran  restlessly  about ;  and  close  at  hand,  the  wide  shallow 
streana  was  alive  with  boys,  girls  and  young  squaws,  splashing, 
screaming,  and  laughing  in  the  water.  At  the  same  time  a  long 
train  of  emigrant  wagons  were  crossing  the  creek^  and  dragging  in 
their  slow,  heavy  procession,  passed  the  encampment  of  the  people 
whom  they  and  their  descendants,  in  the  space  of  a  century,  are  to 
sweep  from  the  face  of  the  earth. 

But  for  the  encampment  itself;  it  was  merely  a  temporary  bivouac 
in  the  beat  of  the  day.  None  of  the  lodges  were  erected  ;  but  there 
heavy  leather  coverings,  and  the  long  poles  used  to  support  them, 
were  scattered  every  where  around,  among  weapons,  domestic  uten- 
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ails,  and  the  rude  harness  of  mules  and  horses.  The  squaws  of 
each  lazy  warrior  had  made  him  a  shelter  from  the  seen,  bj  stretch- 
ing a  few  buffalo-i'obes,  or  the  comer  of  a  lodge-covering  upon  poles ; 
and  here  he  sat  in  the  sh^de,  with  a  favorite  young  squaw,  perhaps, 
at  his  side,  glittering  with  all  imaginable  trinkets.  Before  him 
stood  the  insignia  of  his  rank,  as  a  warrior,  his  white  shield  of  bull- 
hide,  his  medicine-bag^  his  bow  and  quiver,  his  lance  and  his  pipe, 
raised  aloft  on  a  tripod  of  three  poles.  Except  the  dogs,  the  most 
active  and  noisy  tenants  of  the  camp  wete  the  old  women,  ugly  as 
Macbeth's  witches^  with  their  hair  streaming  loose  in  the  wind,  and 
nothing  but  the  tattered  fragment  of  an  old  buffalo-robe  to  hide  their 
shrivelled  wiry  limbs.  The  day  of  their  favoritism  passed  two  gene- 
rations ago ;  now  the  heaviest  labors  of  the  camp  devolved  upon 
them  ;  they  were  to  harness  the  horses,  pitch  the  lodges,  dress  the 
buffalo-robes,  and  bring  in  meat  for  the  hunters.  With  the  cracked 
voices  of  these  hags,  the  clamor  of  dog^^  the  shouting  and  laughing 
of  children  and  girls^  and  the  listless  tranquillity  of  the  warriors,  the 
whole  scene  had  an  effect  too  lively  and  picturesque  ever  to  be  for- 
gotten. 

We  stopped  not  far  from  the  Indian  camp,  and  having  invited 
some  of  the  chie&  and  warriors  to  dinner^  placed  before  them  a 
sumptuous  repast  of  biscuit  and  coffee.  Squatted  in  a  half  circle 
on  the  ground,  they  soon  disposed  of  it  As  we  rode  forward  on 
the  afternoon  journey,  several  of  our  late  guests  accom^panied  us. 
Among  the  rest  was  a  huge  bloated  savage,  of  more  than  three  hun- 
dred pounds  weight,  christened  Le  Cocktm,  in  consideration  of  his 
preposterous  dimensions,  and  certain  corresponding  traits  of  his  cha- 
racter. *  The  Hog'  bestrode  a  little  white  pony,  scarce  able  to  bear 
up  under  the  enormous  burden,  though,  by  way  of  keeping  up  the 
necessary  stimulus,  the  rider  kept  both  feet  in  constant  motion, 
playing  alternately  against  his  ribs.  The  old  man  was  not  a  chief; 
ne  never  had  ambition  enough  to  become  one ;  he  was  not  a  war- 
rior nor  a  hunter,  for  he  was  too  fat  and  lazy ;  but  he  was  the  richest 
man  in  the  whole  village.  Riches  among  the  Dahcotah  consist  in 
horses ;  and  of  these, '  The  Hog*  had  accumulated  more  than  thirty. 
He  had  already  ten  times  as  many  as  he  wanted,  yet  still  his  appe- 
tite for  horses  was  insatiable.  Trotting  up  to  me,  he  shook  me  by 
the  hand  and  gave  me  to  understand  that  he  was  a  very  devoted 
fnend ;  and  then  he  began  a  series  of  most  earned  signs  and  ges- 
ticulations, his  oily  countenance  radiant  with  smiles,  and  his  litde 
eyes  peeping  out  with  a  cunning  twinkle  from  between  the  masses 
of  flesh  that  almost  obscured  them.  Knowing  nothing  at  that  time 
of  the  sign-language  of  the  Indians,  I  could  only  guess  at  his  mean- 
ing.    So  I  called  on  Henry  to  explain  it. 

'  The  Hog,'  it  seems,  was  anxious  to  conclude  a  matrimonial  bargain. 
Be  said  he  had  a  very  pretty  daughter  in  his  lodge,  whom  he  would 

f'te  me,  if  I  would  give  him  my  horse.  These  flattering  overtures 
chose  to  reject ;  at  which  '  The  Hog,'  still  laughing  with  undi- 
minished good  humor,  gathered  his  robe  about  hb  shoulders,  and 
rode  away. 
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Where  we  encamped  that  night,  an  arm  of  the  Platte  ran  be- 
tween high  blufib ;  it  was  turbid  and  swifl  as  heretofore,  but  trees 
were  growing  on  its  crumbling  banks^and  there  was  a  nook  of  grass 
between  the  water  and  the  hilL  Just  before  entering  this  place,  we 
saw  the  emigrants  encamping  at  two  or  three  miles  distance  on  the 
right ;  while  the  whole  Indian  rabble  were  pouring  down  the  neigh- 
boring hill,  in  hope  of  the  same  sort  of  entertainment  which  they 
had  experienced  from  us.  In  the  savage  landscape  before  our  camp, 
nothing  but  the  rushing  of  the  Platte  broke  the  stem  silence.  Through 
the  wild  ragged  boughs  of  the  trees,  dilapidated  and  half  dead,  we 
saw  the  sun  setting  in  crimson  behind  the  peaks  of  the  Black  Hills  ; 
the  restless  bosom  of  the  river  was  suffused  with  red ;  our  white 
tent  was  tinged  with  it,  and  the  sterile  bluffs,  up  to  the  rocks  that 
crowned  them,  partook  of  the  same  fiery  hue.  It  soon  passed  away ; 
no  light  remained,  but  that  from  our  fire,  blading  high  amone  the 
dusky  trees  and  bushes.  We  lay  around  it  wrapped  in  our  blankets, 
smoking  and  conversing  until  a  late  hour,  and  then  withdrew  to  our 
tent. 

We  crossed  a  sun-scorched  plain  on  the  next  morning ;  the  line 
of  old  cotton-wood  trees  that  fnnged  the  bank  of  the  Platte  forming 
its  extreme  verge.  Nestled  apparently  close  beneath  them,  we 
could  discern  in  the  distance  something  like  a  building.  As  we 
came  nearer,  it  assumed  form  and  dimensions,  and  proved  to  be  a 
rough  structure  of  logs.  It  was  a  little  trading  fort,  belonging  to 
two  private  traders  ;  and  originally  intended,  like  all  the  forts  of  the 
country,  to  form  a  hollow-square,  with  rooms  for  lodging  and  storage 
opening  upon  the  area  within.  Only  two  sides  of  it  had  been  com- 
pleted ;  the  place  was  now  as  ill-fitted  for  the  purposes  of  defence  a^ 
any  of  those  little  log-houses  which  upon  our  constantly-shifting  fron- 
tier have  been  so  often  successfully  maintained  aeainst  overwhelm- 
ing odds  of  Indians.  Two  lodges  were  pitched  close  to  the  fort ; 
the  sun  beat  scorching  upon  the  logs ;  no  living  thing  was  stirring 
except  one  old  squaw,  who  thrust  her  round  head  from  the  opening 
of  the  nearest  lodge,  and  three  or  four  stout  young  pups,  who  were 
peeping  with  looks  of  eager  inquiry  from  under  the  covering.  In 
a  moment  a  door  opened,  and  a  little  swarthy  black-eyed  French- 
man came  out.  His  dress  was  rather  singular  ;  his  black  curling 
hair  was  parted  in  the  middle  of  his  head  and  fell  below  his  shoulders; 
he  wore  a  tight  frock  of  smoked  deer-skin,  very  gaily  ornamented 
with  figures  worked  in  dyed  porcupine-quills.  His  moccasins  and 
leggins  were  also  gaudily  adorned  in  the  same  manner ;  and  the 
latter  had  in  addition  a  line  of  long  fringes  reaching  down  the 
seams.  The  small  frame  of  Richard,  for  by  this  name  Henry  made 
him.  known  to  us,  was  in  the  highest  degree  athletic  and  vigorous. 
There  was  no  superftuity,  for  there  seldom  is  among  the  active  white 
men  of  this  country,  but  every  limb  was  compact  and  hard  ;  every 
sinew  had  its  full  tone  and  elasticity,  and  the  whole  man  wore  an 
air  of  mingled  hardihood  and  buoyancy. 

Richard  committed  our  horses  to  a  Navaho  slave,  a  mean-looking 
fellow,  taken  prisoner  on  the  Mexican  frontier ;  and  relieving  us  of 
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our  rifles  with  ready  politeness,  he  led  the  way  into  the  principal 
apartment  of  his  establishment.  This  was  a  room  ten  feet  square. 
The  walls  and  floor  were  of  black  mud,  and  the  roof  of  rouffh  tim- 
ber ;  there  was  a  huge  fire-place  made  of  four  flat  rocks,  picked  up 
on  the  prairie.  An  Indian  bow  and  otter-skin  quiver,  several  gaudy 
articles  of  Rocky  Mountain  finery,  an  Indian  medicine -bag,  and  a 
pipe  and  tobaccorpouch,  garnished  the  walls,  and  rifles  rested  in  a 
corner.  There  was  no  furniture  except  a  sort  of  rough  '  settle/ 
covered  with  bufialorrobes,  upon  which  lolled  a  tall  half-breed,  with 
his  hair  glued  in  masses  upon  each  temple,  and  saturated  with  ver- 
milion. Two  or  three  more  '  mountain  men'  sat  cross-legged  on 
the  floor.  Their  attire  was  not  unlike  that  of  Richard  himself;  but 
the  most  striking  figure  of  the  group  was  a  naked  Indian  boy  of 
sixteen,  with  a  handsome  face,  and  light  active  proportions^  who  sal 
in  an  easy  posture  in  the  corner  near  the  door.  Not  one  of  his 
limbs  moved  the  breadth  of  a  hair ;  his  eye  was  fixed  immoveably, 
not  on  any  person  present,  but  as  it  appeared,  on  the  projecting 
corner  of  the  fire-place  opposite  to' him.  This  boy,  who  was  called 
the  '  Hail  Storm,'  I  shall  introduce  again  to  the  reader. 

On  these  prairies  the  custom  of  smoking  with  friends  is  seldom 
omitted,  whether  among  Indians  or  whites.  The  pipe,  therefore, 
was  taken  from  the  wall,  and  its  great  red  bowl  crammed  with  the 
tobacco  and  shongsiuhaj  mixed  in  suitable  proportions.  Then  it 
passed  round  the  circle,  each  man  inhaling  a  few  whiffs  and  handing 
It  to  his  neighbor.  Having  spent  half  an  hour  here,  we  took  our 
leave ;  first  inviting  our  new  friends  to  drink  a  cup  of  coflee'with 
us  at  our  camp  a  mile  farther  up  the  river. 

By  this  time,  as  the  reader  may  conceive,  we  had  grown  rather 
shabby ;  our  clothes  had  burst  forth  into  rags  and  tatters  ;  and  what 
was  worse,  we  had  very  little  means  of  renovation.  Fort  Laramie 
was  but  seven  miles  before  us.  Being  totally  averse  to  appearing 
in  such  a  plight  among  any  society  that  could  boast  an  approxima- 
tion to  the  civilized,  (and  at  Fort  Laramie  the  approximation  was 
very  remote,)  we  soon  stopped  by  the  river  to  make  our  toilet 
in  the  best  way  we  could.  We  hung  up  small  looking-glasses  against 
the  trees  and  shaved  ;  an  operation  neglected  for  six  weeks ;  we 
performed  our  ablutions  in  tne  Platte,  though  the  utility  of  such  a 
proceeding  was  questionable,  the  water  looking  exactly  like  a  cup 
of  chocolate,  and  the  banks  consisting  of  the  softest  and  richest 
yellow  mud,  so  that  we  were  obliged,  as  a  preliminary,  to  build  a 
causeway  of  stout  branches  and  twigs.  Having  also  put  on  radiant 
moccasins,  procured  from  a  squaw  of  Richard's  establishment,  and 
made  what  other  improvements  our  narrow  circumstances  allowed, 
we  took  our  seats  on  the  grass  with  a  feeling  of  greatly  increased 
respectability,  to  await  the  arrival  of  our  guests.  They  came  ;  the 
banquet  was  concluded  and  the  pipe  smoked.  Bidding  them  adieu, 
we  turned  our  horses'  heads  toward  the  fort. 

An  hour  elapsed.  The  barren  hills  closed  across  our  front,  and 
we  could  see  no  farther ;  until  having  surmounted  them,  a  rapid 
stream  appeared  at  the  foot  of  the  descent,  running  into  the  Platte ; 
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beyond  was  a  green  meadow,  dotted  with  bashes,  and  in  the  midst 
of  these,  at  the  point  where  the  two  rivers  joined,  were  the  low  clay 
walls  of  a  fort.  This  was  not  Fort  Laramie,  bat  another  post  of 
less  recent  date,  that  having  sunk  before  its  successful  competitor, 
was  now  deserted  and  ruinous.  A  moment  after,  the  hills  seeming 
to  draw  apart  as  we  advanced,  disclosed  I^ort  Laramie  itself,  its  high 
bastions  and  perpendicular  walls  of  clay  crowning  an  eminence  on 
the  left  beyond  the  stream,  while  behind  stretched  a  line  of  arid  and 
desolate  ndges,  and  behhid  these  again,  towering  aloft  seven  thou- 
sand feet,  arose  the  grim  Black  Hills. 

We  tried  to  ford  Laramie  creek  at  a  point  nearly  opposite  the 
fort,  but  the  stream,  swollen  with  the  rains  in  the  mountains,  was 
too  fierce  and  rapid.  We  passed  up  along  its  bank  to  find  a  better 
crossing  place.  Men  gathered  on  the  wall  to  look  at  us.  '  There  's 
Bordeaux  I'  called  Henry,  his  face  brightening  as  he  recognized  his 
acquaintance ;  '  him  there  trith  the  spy-glass ;  and  there  's  old  Vas- 
kiss,  and  Tucker,  and  May;  and,  by  George  1  there 's  Cimoneau !' 
This  Cimoneau  was  Hetiry's  fkst  fHerid,  and  the  only  man  in  the 
country  who  could  rival  him  ifi  hunting. 

We  soon  found  a  ford.  Henry  led  the  way,  the  pony  approach- 
ing the  bank  with  a  countenanoe  of  cool  indifierence,  bracing  his 
feet  and  sliding  into  the  stream  with  the  most  unmoved  composure  : 

'  At  th«  impliHf«  th*  baiM  MBk  tow, 
And  th»  waun  braka  o^«r  tli«  M4dl«-tfow/ 

We  fi>llowed ;  the  water  boiled  against  our  saddles^  but  our  pow- 
erful horses  bore  us  easily  through.  The  unfortunate  little  mules 
came  near  going  down  with  the  ouitent,  can  and  all;  and  we 
watched  them  wiUk  some  solicitude  scrambling^  over  the  loose  round 
stones  at  the  bottom,  and  bracing  stoutly  agamst  the  stream.  All 
Unded  safely  at  last ;  we  crossed  a  little  plain,  descended  a  hollow, 
and  riding  up  a  steep  bank,  found  oursellres  befote  the  gate-way  of 
Fort  Laramie,  under  the  utlpending  blo6k*bouse  erected  above  it  to 
defend  the  entraace. 
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tHB      OLD      INDIAN      OBCHABD. 


*I  would  Tt9il  B  vision  ublch  Idrtsa'tf.'  — Btsc«« 


I  WAMOBEBD  alone  on  the  banki  of  tbe  riTor, 

And  fkr  from  my  rigrht  stretched  the  meadowi  away ; 
Happy  binb  were  in'tuie,  waiblmg  thanks  to  the  Gtrer 

Of  OTory  good  gift  for  the  boontieo  of  May. 
An  old  Indian  Orchard,  unpnmed  and  neglectedy 

Bright  blossoms  dropped  round  me  in  odorons  diowem; 
It  flonrished  before  tbe  first  settler  erected 

His  cabin  of  logs  in  this  valley  of  floweii. 

Thick  moa,  pale  adomer  of  ruin,  was  cUnginff 

To  trunks  by  the  winds  of  a  century  bowed, 
And  Umgnea  not  of  earth  in  the  branches  were  sii 

Of  times  ere  one  furrow  by  whiteman  was 
My  limbs  were  aweary,  for  rar  had  I  rambled. 

And  rest  on  the  turf  of  the  meadow  I  found. 
While  near  in  the  sunshine  the  gray  squirrel  gambolled/ 

And  stole  forth  the  fox  from  his  den  in  tbe  ground. 

Composed  by  the  murmur  of  wstos  gently  flowing, 

A  slumber  stole  orer  me,  haunted  by  dreams ; 
I  thought  that  around  me  the  forest  was  growing, 

Its  floor  by  the  sunlight  touched  only  in  gleams ; 
With  OEgan*like  tones  its  dark  canopy  trembled. 

While  timing  to  low,  monniftil  measures  thair  treadr 
The  sachems  of  old,  in  their  war-dress  assembled, 

A  shadowy  throng  from  the  land  of  the  dead. 

*  How  bitter,'  they  chanted,  'our  deep  deeolation  I 

The  trails  that  we  lored  are  erased  by  the  plough  ; 
How  changed  are  the  wide  hunting-grounds  of  our 

The  heras  of  the  stranger  range  oyer  them  now ! 
Gone  hence  are  the  children  to  whom  we  transmitted 

Traditions  that  match  tbe  gray  mountains  in  age. 
And  by,  like  a  vision  of  midnight,  hath  flitted 

The  glory  of  warrior,  sachem  and  sage.' 

'  We  longed,  m  a  land  where  the  leaves  never  wither. 

To  visit  our  ancient  and  kingly  domain. 
And,  sunset's  red  portal  unfolding,  came  hither 

To  look  on  the  scenes  of  our  childhood  again. 
The  river  that  freshens  this  valley  hath  shifted 

Its  channel,  and  rolls  where  it  rolled  not  of  yore. 
And  faUen  are  dark  solemn  oaks,  thai  uplifted. 

Like  sentinels  tall,  their  plumed  tops  on  the  shore. 

'  Old  burial-places  once  sacred  are  plundered, 
And  thickly  with  bones  is  the  fiJlow -field  strewn  ; 

TKe  bond  of  confederate  tribes  has  been  sundered, 
The  long  ooimcfl-haU  of  the  biave  overthrown. 
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Hke  Mobawk  and  Seneca  bowmen  no  longer 
Reeer?e  at  the  door-poeta  nnalitmberiBg  guard ; 

We  foogiit,  bnt  the  pale-browed  invaderB  were  atrooger, 
Onr  knife-bladea  too  blunt,  and  their  boaoma  too  bard. 

'  Alas !  for  the  heart-broken  remnant' aorviying ! 

The  deeda  of  their  fatheia  aronae  them  no  more ; 
Hia  team  o'er  their  heaith-etonea  the  (Sarmer  ia  drrriBg, 

Unroofed  are  their  wigwama  on  Erie*a  green  abora. 
Not  long  round  the  graToa  of  the  dead  wOl  they  ponder, 

A  cloud  ia  above  Uiem  they  cannot  dispel ; 
Iio !  westward,  far  westward  the  homeless  must  wander. 

And  land-robbers  laugh  while  they  sob  out  farewell  !* 

I  woke  when  their  lay  had  the  Sagamores  chanted, 

And  traced  on  my  tablets  each  mnnoal  wocd ; 
Long  after  that  vision  my  memory  haunted ; 

Long  after  those  wild  wailing  numbers  I  heard : 
And  <m  when  the  cares  of  existence  oppress  me, 

To  visit  the  old  Indian  Orchard  I  atroll ; 
The  balm-breathing  winds  there  more  gently  oareai  me. 

With  murmur  more  solemn  the  dark  wateia  roll     ^  „ 

J«M,  1817.  ^-  «•  <='  =«•«* 
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BT    'TBS    'aaoxas.* 


It  had  been  a  pleasant  day  overhead.  Nearly  all  the  dme  since 
early  in  the  morning  the  windows  of  '  the  Lihrary'  had  been  open. 
I  shut  them  only  as  the  sun  went  down.  I  do  not  know  precisely 
what  makes  a  '  January  thaw'  so  pleasant.  Perhaps  it  is  that  the 
bland  air  and  the  cheerAil  sky  puta  one  in  mind  of  spring.  A  robin 
had  been  sinking  all  day  on  the  elms  about  the  house.  Before 
eight  o'clock  in  Sie  morning  I  heard  him  down  at  the  gate  of  the 
avenue,  on  the  *  Tory  Elm,'  and  now  he  was  warblinggood-night 
to  the  sun  up  in  the  top  of  the  one  next  my  study.  While  listen- 
ing to  him,  I  watched  the  sunset  clouds.  There  was  no  misty 
grayishness  and  coldness  about  them.  They  lay  in  long  bright  bars, 
one  above  the  other,  over  the  horizon,  whose  hills,  covered  with 
evergreens,  looked  blue  in  .the  distance.  The  sky  was  deep  and 
soft,  such  as  it  is  in  the  warm  days  of  April ;  and  as  I  watched  the 
clottda,  they  seemed  as  if  they  had  taken  this  delightful  time  for  a 
little  repose  from  their  hurried  and  compulsory  winter  joumeyings. 
Reader,  in  your  younger  days  you  have,  no  doubt,  left  your  fowl- 
ing-gun  slyly  hid  in  a  fence  comer,  on  the  side  next  the  woods,  and 
while  on  the  fence,  carefully  watched  and  listened  till  satified  that 
no  one  was  near ;  and  then,  jumping  off  into  the  tall  com,  whose 
•pindles  were  high  above  your  head,  noiselessly  wormed  your  way 
between  the  green  silken  ears  that  almost  met  between  the  rows, 
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far  into  the  heart  of  the  corn-field,  where,  beside  a  blackened  stone- 
heap,  on  the  black  site  of  a  burnt  log-pile,  was  hidden  a  back-woods 
former's  choice  path  of  water-melons.  Then  you  bare  stolen  back 
with  an  '  old  ieiaer'  under  your  arm,  and  resumed  your  gun ;  and 
with  your  huge-bladed  jack-knife,  (a  pest  on  Worcester  for  not 
spelling  that  word  for  me !)  opened  the  rich  melon  into  two  luscious 
and  gigantic  halves ;  and  paused  an  instant  to  devour  it  with  your 
eyes,  before  you  commenced  a  more  destructive  devouring.  Your 
eyes  then  •  drank  in  the  exact  appearance  of  those  slumbering 
clouds.  They  were  tinged  with  ft  npe  water-melon  color.  As  the 
twilight  faded  away  the  clouds  also  faded ;  and  when  the  stars  came 
out,  1  drew  the  curtains  and  stirred  the  grate,  while  Martha  ar- 
ranged the  furniture  and  carried  out  the  eofl^-tray. 

As  the  clock  was  on  the  stroke  of  six  the  door-bell  rang,  and  my 
three  friends  took  their  chairs  by  the  whist-table.  The  Lieutenant, 
who  is  always  my  partner,  played  with  unusual  spirit,  and  we  were 
thp  victors.  When  we  had  finished,  and  resumed  our  old  places 
around  the  fire,  the  Doctor,  taking  off  his  glasses,  and  sipping  one 
of  a  different  shape,  addressed  himself  to  the  Lieutenant. 

<  You  promised,  last  evening,^  to  give  us  the  train  of  thought, 
some  time  or  other,  which  interested  you  so  much  while  we  were 
talking  of  ministers.     What  was  iti' 

<  Nothing  of  much  importance,  perhaps.  A  piece  of  coal  which 
lay  upon  the  top  of  the  grate  fell  over  and  attracted  my  eye.  As 
it  began  to  bum,  the  gas  escaping  made  a  singing  noise  for  an  in- 
stant ;  and  this  sound  awoke  an  old  train  of  reflection.  The  ques- 
tion about  which  I  was  busied  was  trite  enough.  I  was  thinking  of 
that  strong  instinci  of  the  hutman  race  which  leaae  Ui  to  take  the  Me  rf 
the  Wbak  against  the  Strono. 

*  When  I  was  in  Florida  I  was  awakened  from  a  siesta,  one  after> 
noon,  in  my  marquee,  by  the  singing  of  a  large  white-faeed  humble- 
bee.  It  was  in  the  clutches  ^  a  spider,  whose  web  was  swvne 
from  the  tent«pole  out  to  the  canvass.  Each  time  that  the  black 
pirate  came  down  to  fasten  a  new  thread  about  him,  the  bee  set  op 
a  shrill  singing,  which  ceased  as  soon  as  his  eaptor  ran  up  to  make 
it  fast  above*  w  ith  the  point  of  my  sword  I  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  poor  fellow  ;  and  with  my  pen-knife  gradually  freed  his  wings 
and  legs  from  the  welKwoven  meshes,  and  g^ve  him  his  liberty  at 
the  tent  door.  He  struck  a  *  bee-line'  for  the  forest,  and  probably 
never  trusted  himself  near  a  tent  again. 

*  When  I  got  back  to  my  oamp-l^d  the  spider  was  repairing  his 
net,  and  I  began  to  regret  robbing  him  of  his  dinner*  which  he  had 
worked  harder  and  more  patiently  for  than  lever  had  for  my  own. 
I  even  went  so  far  as  to  catch  a  huge  gad-fly  which  had  got  under 
my  musquito-net,  and  throw  him  up  into  the  web  of  the  spider  I 
had  wronged.  Tlien,  *  between  waiting  and  sleeping,'  I  thought  of 
the  strange  instinct  that  at  first  prompt^  me ;  and  from  that  fell  to 
fancying  that  the  Seminoles,  which  our  army  was  hunting  down, 
wero  humble-bees  in  the  United  Sutee'  spider-web.    I  can  assurs 
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yott  that  I  did  not  feel '  over  and  above'  comfortable  at  the  notion* 
that  I  and  my  men  were  mere  spider-pirates  on  a  larger  scale. 

'  Two  or  three  days  before,  we  had  surprised  a  party  of  Indians 
in  tbp  awamp,  and  secured  a  young'chief  and  his  squaw,  who,  tied 
band  and  foot,  were  now  lying  on  the  grround  in  the  log-prison 
which  by  courtesy  was  termed  the  guard-bouse.  That  night  about 
nine  o'clock,  after  going  the  rounds,  I  stepped  in  to  look  at  the 
prisoners.  The  woman,  naked  to  her  waist,  had  rolled  herself  close 
to  her  husband,  and  forgetting  her  misery,  was  brashing  off  the 
inus<}uitoes  from  his  face  and  chest  with  her  long  black  hair.  As 
die  light  of  the  lantern  struck  her  face,  she  stopped,  and  lay  with- 
out motion*  I  could  see  the  trails  of  tears  on  her  fine  cheek,  but 
the  chief's  face  was  bard  and  stern,  and  his  eyes  glared  at  me 
under  his  half-closed  lids,  and  his  lips  were  set  firmly  together. 

'  Whether  I  did  right  or  wrone  as  a  military  officer  I  shall  not 
now  decide;  but  at  any  rate  I. slipped  my  dirk  through  the  cords 
that  were  pressed  deep  into  the  swollen  flesh,  and  with  my  finger 
pn  my  lips  went  out  and  returned  to  my  tent,  to  bed,  but  not  to 
sleep.  About  one  o'clock  I  heard  a  shot ;  and  before  the  echoes 
bad  died  away  in  the  forest  my  men  were  crowding  in  the  starlight 
around  the  entrance  of  my  tent.  The  sentry  thought  he  had  seen 
an  Indian  crawling  in  the  shadow  of  the  trees,  and  fired  ;  but  what- 
ever it  was,  it  made  ofi*  unhurt.  A  suggestion  was  made  about  the 
prisoners ;  and  examining  the  guard-house,  we  found  it  einpty, 
Tk€  prisoneri  had  escaped  /* 

'  Thank  Gron  1'  exclaimed  the  Parson,  rising  in  his  seat  on  the 
lounge  I  '  thank  God  that  there  i^  any  thing  like  pity  found  in  the 
anny !  Christianity  has  struck  deeper  into  the  hearts  of  men  than 
I  dreamed !' 

'Nonsense!'  answered  the  Doctor;  < nonsense,  Mr.  Parson! 
Po  n't  you  suppose  that  a  soldier  is  a  man  1  Such  noble  acts  are 
met  with  in  Pagan  history.  They  are  not  necessarily  the  result  of 
any. thing  but  the  warm  emotions  of  a  warm  heart,' 

*  Tut !  tut  1'  interposed  the  'Squire ;  '  a  truce  to  your  wrangling ! 
The  Lieutenant  did  just  what  he  ought  to  have  done ;  so  do  n't 
compliment  him  on  the  one  hand  for  his  Christianity,  nor  on  the 

'other  for  his  warmth  of  heart.  Did  n't  the  man  on  guard  suspect 
the  hand  you  had  in  the  matter.  Lieutenant  V 

'  Not  that  I  could  ever  find  out,'  he  quietly  answered. 

^  The  instinct  which  prampts  ua  to  defend  the  weak  against  the 
strong  is  part  of  our  constitution,'  said  the  'Squire  ;  '  but  what  do 
you  say,  Lieutenant,  to  thai  other  opposite  in8ti$tctt  which  impels  the 
atromg  to  oppress  the  weak  V 

*  I  do  n't  believe  there  is  any  such  thing,'  replied  the  Lieutenant. 
'  Not  one  man  in  ten  thousand  has  any  natural  impulse  toward  op- 
preseion.  It  is  the  slow  growth  of  time,  and  is  the  result  of  a  long 
possession  of  power.  The  love  of  ease,  coupled  with  a  natural 
selfishness,  is  generally  the.  parent  of  oppression.  The  love  of  rule, 
also,  which  is  indeed  innate  in  some  men ;  avarice,  lust,  engen- 
der it.     The  holding  of  power  most,  however,  precede  for  a  long 
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time  before  a  man  or  a  government  becomes  an  oppressor.  But  it 
is  true,  nevertheless,  that  the  holding  of  power  aiwiys,  sooner  or 
later,  results  in  oppression.  I  think  the  Parson  is  right.  Christi* 
anity  is  the  only  restraining  influence.  It  does  not  create  the  more 
tender  emotions,  but  it  qwchens  them.  Some  men  need  no  such 
ameliorating  influence  As  for  myself,  the  perusal  of  the  biogra- 
phies of  Christ  has  led  me  to  reflect  on  my  duty  to  the  race,  and  I 
can  trace  the  influence  of  it  in  my  own  character.  I  am  not  nata*- 
rally  pitiless.  No  man  is  so.  But,  like  most,  I  am  heedless. 
Christianity  has  caused  me  to  reflect.  It  wto  the  remembrance  of 
my  mother's  early  teaching,  which  was  brought  to  mind  by  the  dao- 

fer  of  that  insect,  that  gave  material  for  reflection,  and  I  acted  as 
did.  The  natural  instinct  was  the  impulse,  to  be  sure  ;  but  it  was 
quickened  by  Christianity.  The  singing  of  the  lump  of  coal  was 
exactly  the  sound  made  by  the  humble-bee.' 

*  I  yield,'  said  the  Doctor. 

'  I  am  glad,'  said  the  Parson. 

*  Umph !'  said  the  'Squire,  shrugeing  his  shoulders.     '  I  wish  you  * 
ministers,  Mr.  Parsbn*  quickened  uie  good  instincts  of  men  more 
than  you  do.     As  a  general  thing,  you  whine  too  much,  and  look 
sanctimonious.     You  use  too  much  cant,  by  far.     You ' 

'  Let  me  tell  you  a  story,'  interrupted  the  Parson.  '  Let  me  tell 
you  a  story,  just  to  show  that  I  agree  with  you,  before  we  get  into 
an  argument  about  words.  I  see  this  very  thing,  and  regret  it. 
Perhaps  I  am  chargeable  with  it  myself;  but  I  hope  not.  What 
you  call  *cant^  is  only  the  expression  of  truths  which  we  do  not  at 
the  moment  trust  in.  It  is  delivering,  from  memory^  those  senti- 
ments which  have  ceased  to  exert  a  living  influence  on  us.  I  recol* 
lect  an  instance.  It  was  related  to  me  by  my  old  friend  S— , 
when  I  was  in  the  seminary  : 

'  Somewhere  in  New-Hampshire  lived  a  tender-hearted  old  maid 
of  sixty,  whose  medicine-box  was  opened  on  all  occasions^  and  for 
'  every  body  who  she  thought  needed  her  aid.  There  was  not  a  child 
or  adult  in  the  whole  town  of  whose  complaints  '  Aunt  Polly'  was 
ignorant.  She  was  always  full  of  inquiries  touchine  the  health  of 
every  body  she  met.  The  minister  of  her  parish,  a  full,  portly,  and 
fresh-looking  man  of  forty,  was,  however,  a  perfect  enigma  to  her. 
He  was  always  well.  He  had  been  settled  six  whole  years,  and 
had  not  once,  to  '  Aunt  Polly's'  knowledge,  been  unwell.  One 
forenoon,  in  the  course  of  his  weekly  visits,  he  dropped  in  to  chat 
with  the  family,  looking  as  hale  and  hearty  as  ever.    Afler  an  hour 

of  pleasant  talk  with  Mrs. ('  Aunt  Polly's'  married  sister,)  and 

story-telling  with  the  children,  Mr.  rose  to  depart;    when 

'  Aunt  Polly'  raised  her  spectacles,  and  asked  in  her  shrill  voice  : 

*  *  Is  your  health  as  good  as  ever,  Mr. 1' 

*  <  O,  yes  r  said  he ;  '  I  never  was  better  in  jny  life.  I  am  as 
hearty  as  an  ox ;  but  you  know,  Sister  Polly,  that  we  are  poor 
mortals,  afler  all.  We  may,  at  any  time,  go  ofi*  at  a  moment's 
warning.     I  feel  that  I  may  be  %ooriJ6odjbr  wormiP 

'  *Eh/  troMed  with  'em  V  said  she. 
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*  Mr. made  a  very  speedy  exit.' 

Just  as  the  Doctor  was  about  offering  some  queer  thought,  Martha 
tapped  at  the  door,  and  handed  me  the  *  Tattleton  Gazette/  which 
Thomas  had  brought  up  from  the  printing-office.  I  always  get  the 
paper  about  nine  o'cIock  on  Friday  evening,  although  it  is  not  pub- 
licly issued  till  Saturday  morning.  We  were  all  eager  to  see  the 
editor's  account  of  the  literaiy  dinner,  which  had  taken  place  the 
week  before  at  the  *  Tattleton  Hotel,'  the  most  considerable  public- 
house  in  the  village. 

After  the  paper  was  a  little  dry^  I  turned  to  the  second  page,  and 
there,  occupying  four  close  columns,  was  the  thing  we  wanted. 
The  Parson  was  inducted  into  the  office  of  reader  : 

'  GRAND    UTE&ART    BNTBRTAXlf M ElfT  !  I 
^FESTIVAL    OF    THE    POETS    AT    THE    TATTLETON    HOTEL!! 

*  In  recording  the  occurrences  of  the  late  splendid  occasion,  the 
editor  is  not  only  conferring  a  pleasure  upon  the  great  body  of  the 
reined  and  intellectual  citizens  of  Tattleton;  but  also  on  himself; 
for  after  having  enjoyed  the  exquisite  satisfaction  which  every  man 
of  any  cultivation  experiences  when  thrown  into  familiar  inter- 
course with  eminent  literary  men,  the  editor  will  ever  feel  it  a  hap- 
piness to  enjoy  it  over  again,  as  it  were,  whenever,  as  now,  he  is 
called  on  in  the  exercise  of  his  duty  to  refer  to  it.  It  is  not  so  much 
the  consideration  that  so  many  distinguished  individuals  have  hon- 
ored our  beautiful  village  with  their  presence,  and  enlivened  it  in 
their  coming  and  departure  with  the  music  of  their  sleigh-bells,  nor 
the  fact  that  in  the  depth  of  winter  they  have  so  obligingly  responded 
to  the  invitation  which  led  them  hither ;  but  it  is  the  reflection  that 
we  have  in  our  midst  so  much  true  refinement  and  intellectual  eul- 
txvation  as  to  have  led  to  so  generous  an  invitation,  as  the  one  which 
gave  rise  to  the  glorious  festival  to  which  we  allude.  What  can  be 
more  ffrateful  to  a  true  lover  of  his  country  than  to  see  eminent  men 
throwmg  aside  all  sectional  and  political  feeling,  cmd  congi*egating 
urbanely  together  about'  the  festive  board  ]  What  can  give  us  more 
exalted  ideas  of  the  influence  of  literature,  and  especially  of  the 
sacred  art  of  poetry,  than  to  see  those  whose  genius  has  raised  them 
to  an  exalted  height  on  the  towering  pinnacle  of  Fame,  come  from 
all  quarters  of  this  mighty  Union,  and  greet  each  other  with  a  fra- 
ternal warmth  1  But  we  are  saying  too  much,  although  we  could 
readily  say  more,  and  must  content  ourselves,  for  the  present,  with 
fidving  our  readers  a  brief,  but,  so  far  as  our  notes  serve  us,  a  satis- 
ntctory  account  of  one  of  the  most  interesting  occasions,  which  it 
will  be  the  pride  of  Tattleton  to  remember. 

*It  will  be  recollected .'     Here  the  door-bell  rang  violently, 

and  the  Doctor  was  called  away  to  attend  on  a  patient  suddenly 
seized  with  spasms ;  so  we  deferred  the  reading  of  the  article  tiu 
the  next  evenmg.  What  this  editorial  report  said  of  the-  dinner, 
and  the  grand  entrance  into  town  of  the  'splendid  equipage  of 
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'  The  North-American  Mutual  TrctttiNO  Club/  '  will»  couiteous 
reader,  be  gtven  in  another  chapter.  The  'Squire  do  n't  with  to 
tire  you  out  at  one  sitting. 


MOHAWK: 

rASSAaSS'    T(-iocai>«0     «     CNRTaIM     BCOEMT    PILOBIMAO*     TBKOOaS    THAT    VAI.X.CT. 

*Now  whea  that  Chov  wooMMt  travel  Chov  sta«U  do  U  ant  for  f  toerMtlsf  of  tky  tm\mimne% 
wherein  it  covetouuieM,  ne  for  rfocinf,  oor  such  like  diaporte*.  boc  priacipelly  for  thy  i   '  ^ 

Ibr  yt  health  of  thy  body,  end  •pecudly  of  thy  eoule.'—  old  T»BTTae. 

'  LxBKir  UBd  taicbt  tfi^tm,  dec  ist  ein  Ungluck.'  — 8oBit.t.sii. 

'  Kmcx'  reia't  durche  lead. 


Thk  woody  rainmito  of  the  Palatine 

Gleamed  in  the  miitT  noontide,  and  the  wind 

Blew  tnA\j  o'er  wide  fielde  of  ituKliog^  ooni, 

And  pateliee  of  baokwbeat,  jmt  whiteninf 

Amid  tbe  blaie  of  amnmer.    So  <  Old  Knick./ 

Having  eacaped  the  duaty  thoroogfafaraa 

Of  Gotham,  and  ita  pilea  of  heated  brick, 

PafBod  on  hie  pilgrimage  through  many  a  town 

With  ita  red  ehimneyaamoking  in  that  yaloi 

Of  whoae  darfca  annala  many  ia  tbe  wild 

Heart-atirring  legend,  told  at  night  amid 

The  fire-light  by  the  wrinkled  backwoodmaot 

Of  the  fierce  Mohawk«  and  '  th*  aceniaed  Brandt/ 

Who  often  from  thoae  monntain  aofitadea 

Borat  like  a  devil  dn  the  aettlementi. 

He  aaw,  amid  the  noentide,  where  the  wheat 

Waved  over  many  an  ancient  battle-field, 

Deep  gnlfr  o'erhung  with  ibreata ;  ancient  wonndai 

And  Bwampa  o'ergrown  with  cedar,  which  of  old 

Swarmed  with  fierce  banda  of  warriotBL    Dafk^^ed  |Mi, 

Within  whoae'olive  obeaka  tbe  anmaar  wind 

Had  hid  ita  pilfered  roaaa ;  belted  forma. 

And  the  bronxed  facea  of  old  Mohawk  chielB 

Boae  up  before  him.    Once  again  he  aaw 

The  Indian  aharpening  hia  aMlping-knifo 

tn  the  reeeaaea  of  tbe  aoleom  weed; 

And  where  tbnragh  awaying  bo«gfaa  the  timid  light 

Drapped  down  in  qiota  of  gold,  on  beda  of  moaa 

And  gloaay  wintorgreen,  beheld  him  creep, 

With  the  red  war-paint  daubed  upon  hia  face, 

ToliemambiMli.    Then  the  aeeae  vraa  changed  | 

And  m  the  place  of  thoae  dark  wanioili. 

There  atoed  an  Indian  giri  beaide  a  cove 

Where  the  bright  onrrenta  of  the  river  whiried 

In  ringa  of  ailver.    'Neath  a  apreading  roof 

Of  wulow  bougfaa,  wheae  aereen  of  dandng  loafaa 

Let  the  aeft  d^y  look  in  upon  the  aweet 

Qraen  twiliofat  of  that  naak,  hergmeeftil  Ibim 

Waa  imaged  with  the  mirrared  emerald.    Beada, 
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And  jetty  braid,  and  quill-^trong  wampum  bdt, 
And  criinsoii  canock  broidered  o'er  with  sprigs 
Of  silver  tinsel    Beantifol  yet  brief 
The  sweet  creation,  for  she  swiftly  paased, 
That  being  of  Kniok.'s  romance ;  saoh  an  o&6 
As  might  have  lived  in  those  old  times,  wheredf 
The  settlers  tell  qnaint  legends^  half  device 
And  half  tradition ;  legends  of  the  days 
Of  fair  AsTONOBO«A,*  which  their  sires 
Heard  from  the  tawny  Mohawk. 

Knick.  looked  out) 
While  the  strong  engine  rushing  through  a  file 
Of  half-dad  laborers,  beneath  those  huge 
Gray  walls  of  moss-stained  masonry,  awoke        ' 
A  hollow  bellowing  among  the  hills ; 
And  saw  in  that  wild  gorge,  whoee  granite  haUs 
Are  green  with  moss  and  leaning  moontaiu  pinei 
The  spot  to  which  her  history  bath  linked 
A  deathlees  romance.    It  was  here  she  fled 
With  her  red  lover  from  her  father's  wraths 
For  he  was  chief  among  her  tribe,  and  she 
The  fairest  of  the  maidens,  bat  she  loved 
The  foeman  of  her  kindred.    'T  was  a  night 
Of  wind  and  tempest,  when  the  lovers  passed 
Those  rapids  which  have  named  the  rock-built  towil 
That'smokes  within  this  pass  ;  a  wailing  night 
In  the  mid-autumn,  and  the  roaring  stream 
Swollen  by  frequent  rains  dashed  o'er  its  bed 
With  an  unwonted  fury.     Safely  passed 
The  maiden  and  her  lover,  but  her  sire, 
And  they  who  voyaged  in  bis  company. 
Perished  upon  that  rock  which  since  hath  bonie» 
In  honor  of  the  daughter  of  the  chief, 
The  name  of  AaroaooA. 

On,  still  on ! 
And  as  the  thirsty  engine  rumbling  through 
That  little  Alpine  town,  (famed  for  its  boys 
Who  offer  '  diamonds'  in  their  little  palms 
To  the  tired  pasaenger,)  with  a  bellow  cleared 
Its  rock-hewn  streets,  with  bouses  on  each  hand ; 
Knick.  saw,  far  up  'mid  scattered  fields  of  pine, 
Full  many  a  quaint  red  building,  perched  among 
The  granite  blocks ;  of  old  the  residence 
Of  staid  Dutch  familiea;  a  noble  race 
Of  honeet-hearted  folk,  who  by  their  fires 
With  the  red  Mohawk  smoked  in  amity, 
fire  Massacre  had  raised  his  blood-stained  hand 
To  smite  the  border  settlements.    Once  more, 
Invoking  back  the  greatness  of  the  past, 
He  saw  the  sleepy  faces  of  old  ment 
Before  those  time-stained  mansions ;  fair  hair'd  girls, 
And  portly  merchants,  whose  deep-laden  sloops 

*  Tma  proDunciation  ft  nndoabtedly  ftceording  to  the  ancient  Indian  idiom.  The  term  i«  now 
kaevB  as  Aaroaoau*  or  Arobooa,  and  the  Rock  which  beara  that  name  ii  Mill  tfaowo  in  tba  bed  of 
the  Mohawk,  at  UtUe  Falla. 

t '  Fom  their  love  of  mnoke, 

And  their  love  of  eleep, 
Neither  time  nor  tide  obeenriBf , 
And  their  lore  of  liquor, 
Vide  the  KmcKXB- 
BoCxsa  of  WASBuroTON  IbvxnO.' 
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Tacked  in  the  ffusty  Highlands^  and  aeroH 
The  Tappa&n  Zee,  roread  their  white  wingi  {at  GiOtham, 
In  the  good  daya  of  PrrKR  Stdttbsant 
And  DiBimicH  Knioumockbr.    Far  away 

The  mellow  miit  of  noontide  lay  between,  j 

Deepening  the  aoft  blue  tints  upon  the  hilla,  | 

That  drifted  aouthward,  quilted  to  their  tope 
With  patdiea  of  bright  gold,  and  fhigrant  fields 
Of  snowy  buckwheat    O'er  the  distant  road. 

The  white-sleeved  farmer  from  the  upland  fann,  j 

Sitting  half-bent,  urged  through  a  cloud  of  dust 
Hk  weary  team.    Beys  hallo'd  in  the  woods, 
And  as  Mohawken,*  with  its  summer  pomp 

Of  crag  and  forest-land,  grew  dim  amid  I 

The  haxy  sunshine,  so  that  day-dream  passed,  j 

And  Bke  the  yarue  transitions  of  a  vision. 
As  beautiful  and  incorporeal, 
The  valley  with  its  romance  took  once  more 
The  sober  features  of  reality.  js.  w   rookwcli.. 

VmlU^  0/  ike  MoUwk,  Utiea,  (N.  T) 


CLASSICAL      CRITICISM. 


ft*rZ.t     TO      'C.    A.      B    *     IM     TBB     XMICKSBBOrxTiB    VOIft    JOWB. 

In  tbe  Knickerbocker  for  June,  there  is  a  review  of  Professor 
Feltoo's  '  Agamemnon,'  in  the  course  of  which  the  writer  forces 
himself  out  of  his  way  to  make  a  very  insulting  and  utterly  unpro- 
voked attack  upon  myself.  This  insidious^  thrust  would  have  heen 
unnoticed,  if  there  had  not  been  other  reasons  calling  attention  to 
it,  aside  from  any  regard  to  its  intrinsic  force  or  justice.  If  it  fur- 
nishes occasion  for  some  discussion  of  a  question  in  philosophy,  sug- 
gested by  the  misconception  of  the  reviewer,  and  for  some  general 
remarks  on  a  certain  species  of  classical  criticism,  it  is  hoped  that 
the  readers  of  the  Knickerbocker  will  pardon  a  few  pages  devoted 
to  what  might  otherwise  seem  uninteresting  and  uitprofitable. 

Utterly  averse  to  controversies  of  this  petty  kind,  or  to  any  con- 
troversies, except  upon  questions  of  vital  importance  to  society,  1 
might  cheerfully  have  lefl  the  book  assailed  to  the  judgment  of  those 
distinguished  scholars  and  theologians  who  have  given  it  their  most 
hearty  commendations,  unbought  and  unsolicited.  Even  had  a 
grammatical  mistake  been  committed,  the  author  fondly  thinks  that 
there  is  enough  of  solid  merit  in  the  work  to  prevent  any  great 
mortification  arising  from  such  a  discovery.  The  aim  of  the  volume 
was  almost  wholly  philosophical  and  theological,  without  any  great 
claim  to  critical  excellence,  or  any  parade  of  critical   investiga- 

*  Tbb  MohawkttD  or  Aatoraga  blsff,  tb«  aouthera  barrier  of  the  Pm«  at  Little  Fellfti  It  ia  tarn- 
mDoly  known  by  the  oomeaniaf  title  of  *  Fall  Hill.' 

t  Wb  aay  thii,  beeauae  it  waa  cotertly  introduced  into  an  iU-natored  raTiew  of  aaetfMft  and  dM 
sol  Ihereinra,  nntil  very  lately,  seat  the  eye  of  the  one  for  whom  it  wna  tnteaded. 
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don.  Even  in  this  department,  however,  it  has  been  deemed 
worthy  of  liberal  commendation  by  one  excelling  the  reviewer  of 
the  Knickerbocker  as  much  in  scholarship,  as  in  a  true  apprecia- 
tion of  what  may  justly  be  expected  from  a  literary  gentleman,  who 
even  when  he  points  out  faults,  does  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
the  respect  of  the  person  reviewed.*  The  assault,  then,  is  noticed 
simply  because  it  furnishes  a  good  ground  for  discussing  a  few 
points  in  philosophy,  which  may  have  interest  for  some  readers  of 
the  ELnickbrbockbr,  and  also  presents  an  admirable  opportunity  of 
exposing  the  folly  and  petty  malignity  which  seem  ever  to  accom- 
pany the  pedantic  school  to  which  this  reviewer  belongs. 

The  critic  who  subscribes  himself  C.  A.  B.,  (meaning  doubtless, 
at  full  length,  Charles  Astor  Bristbo,)  remarks  very  cnaritably  of 
Professor  Fel ton's  Agamemnon,  that '  it  contains  no  very  outrageous 
blunders ;  nothing,  for  example,  like  Tayler  Lewis's  con»titU''nNa 
itate  for  Kahax^KvXa  i(^s,'  It  is  not  easy  at  first  to  see  what  the 
writer  was  driving  at  in  this,  except  that  he  evidently  intended  to  be 
very  insulting,  very  severe,  and  very  profound.  We  are,  however, 
helped  out  of  the  difficulty  by  the  aid  of  his  capitals  and  italics.  He 
clearly  means  that  instead  of  cotutUu'TiNO,  it  should  be  constitu-TZD, 
This  learned  Theban,  who  takes  such  childish  pains  to  let  us  know 
that  he  is  from  an  English  University,  would  have  it  understood  that 
nctdsaxiiMvTa  is  perfect^  and  cannot  therefore  be  properly  rendered  by 
our  preaent  participle  in  ing.  He  has  actually  ascertained,  from  a 
most  profound  examination  of  many  learned  authorities,  that  the 
former  tense  denotes  completion,  finish,  perfectness.  The  American 
author  is  supposed,  of  course,  to  be  wholly  ignorant  of  this  recondite 
lore,  and  to  nave  actually  mistaken  the  word  for  the  continuous, 
transitive,  and  flowing  present ;  and  hence  his  egregious  blunder. 
Has  our  Oxford  scholar,  however,  yet  to  learn,  that  the  English  par- 
ticiple in  iNO  often  has  a  perfect  sense,  both  in  transitive  and  in.tran- 
sitive  verbs,  and  is  sometimes  even  pasaive  1  This  is  the  case  when 
finish  and  fixedness  of  state  enter  into  the  very  idea  of  the  verb; 
the  more  precise  and  philosophical  G-reek  generally  using,  for  their 
expression,  the  distinct  perfect  form,  which  our  inaccurate  language 
is  compelled  to  render  by  a  seeming  present. 

How,  for  example,  would  our  critic  render  elddtg  1  Probably, 
kmmhWQ.  And  so  neno^dfis^  trui-TiifG ;  dido^Kthg,  «e«-iNO,  (the  verb 
being  used  of  that  kind  of  sight  which  is  regarded  as  sharp  and 
^fixed  ;)  dedoix^  or  Sed^f&g,  ^ar-iNO,  signifying  the  settled  influence  of 
fear  in  distinction  from  present  rising  emotion ;  ioindtg,  being  like  or 
resemhl^nfQ ;  nBnov$4»i,  being  in  a  certain  state  or  condition  — -  suffer- 
ING ;  and  to  come  nearer  to  the  case  in  hand,  iajTfn^g,  stand-isOf  sig- 
nifying the  fixed  condition  of  rest  in  distinction  from  motion^  as  the 
second  aorist,  and  present  middle  or  passive,  denote  the  intransitive 
act.  So  alsontt-iNo  and  Z^-iNGare  both  expressed  in  Greek  by  perfects. 
Now  it  is  usual,  we  know,  for  grammars  and  lexicons  to  say,  that 
in  such  cases  the  perfect  has  a  present  signification  ;  and  this  is  con- 

*  FEuruaoa  Wuot9xy»  now  PrMident  Woolssy,  of  Yalo  Collofo. 
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ventent  enough  an  a  rule  of  distinction  ;  but,  strictly  speaking,  the 
Greek  is  philosophically  correct ;  the  deficient  English,  it  would  be 
more  proper  to  say,  uses  its  form  of  the  present  for  an  idea  that  is 
really  ana  in  its  very  nature  perfect* 

Now  for  these  and  similar  distinctions,  there  is  no  need  of  re- 
sorting to  such  a  rabble  of  commentators  and  grammarians  as  the 
critic  sometimes  makes  a  parade  of  quoting.  Had  he  really  accus- 
tonied  himself  to  an  extensive  course  of  Greek  reading,  until  he  had 
learned  to  think  and  feel  in  the  language,  instead  of  forever  hunting 
for  trifling  emendations,  and  cretic  endings,  and  forbidden  anapeests, 
he  might  have  known  that  it  may  be  very  correct  to  render  a  Greek 
perfect  participle  by  the  English  participle  in  ing  ;  the  course  which 
the  first  view  of  his  italics  and  capitals  would  lead  the  reader  to  sup- 
pose he  meant  to  condemn. 

But  perhaps  this  was  not  the  whole  or  main  objection.  JCo^eor^- 
»  via,  it  might  be  said.is  intransitive  and  even  passive,  while  contHtmimg 
is  transitive.  Now  here  we  would  take  issue  with  our  Oxford  scholar 
on  both  points.  His  '  private  tutor'  should  have  better  instructed 
him  as  to  the  true  nature  both  of  the  Greek  and  English  word. 
Ea^iotrfftt,  in  what  are  called  its  intransitive  tenses,  approaches  more 
Bearly  to  the  office  of  the  substantive  class  of  verbs.  It  is  akin  to 
y^vfaBut,  ^ndiqx^tr,  <l^yai,  ne^vuivat^  etc  Thus,  xaToor^ra*  elg  di^X^ 
does  not  so  much  mean  to  be  appointed  io  qfice,  as  to  become  a  magis- 
trate, whatever  the  mode  of  appointment.  The  purely  passive 
aens0  would  be  expressed  by  the  passive  infinitive  xoTacrra^rM. 
Tik  naOeojffMdra  or  ta^Botma,  when  used,  as  it  is  said,  for  rd  repofitofUpu^ 
mUUvm,  vd  inttUmta  reipublica,  does  not  so  much  mean  tkimgM  decreed 
or  appointed f  in  the  mere  passive  sense,  (although  it  may  include 
that)  as  the  standings  in-forming^  poimetU^life-giinng  eUmemie  of  the 
argamc  poUty  or  body  politic ;  and  this,  too,  corresponds  well  to  the 
Grecian  idea  of  the  state  as  conatitut-WQ^  rather  than  oMw^thf^BD  by, 
the  members  wha  partake  of  its  citizenship. 

The  Latin  conBtituo,  we  think,  is  always  transitive.  A  good  word 
in  that  language  for  some  uses  of  uaBeatij'ciitg  would  be  conetane,  and 
in  other  cases,  consistens.  Comtitmtue  would  do  when  mere  passirity, 
without  any  reflex  action,  or  substantive  predication,  is  the  predomi- 
nant idea ;  in  other  cases,  especially  the  last  mentioned,  it  would  be 
quite  inadmissible.  But  the  English,  constitute^  has  a  distinct  reflex, 
substantive  usage ;  and  therefore,  when  so  taken,  its  parriciple  in 
iNO  may  well  render  xadearr^Kihg  in  some  of  its  substantive  applica- 
tions ;  especially  as  used  by  Plato  in  the  paasage  referred  to,  and  in 
many  other  parts  of  his  dialogues.  '  Constituting'  may  denote  either 
the  efficient  or  the  formal  cause  of  being.  In  the  first  sense,  it  means 
to,  appointt^f  establish,  as  by  a  power  from  ttithout ;  in  the  second, 
or  substantive  sense,  it  denotes  that  internal,  in-forming,  constitutive 
d6pafug,  or  agency,  be  it  real  or  supposed,  which  may  be  regarded 
aa  giring  formal  existence  to  any  thing,  or  constituting  it  what  it  is. 

Thus  we  say,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  in  certain  proportions,  am- 
stiiute  water.  Like  the  corresponding  tenses  of  Ka^iot^fu/it  approaches 
the  nature  of  the  substantive  class  of  verbs,  and  the  above  expres- 
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sioo  is  almost  the  same  as  though  we  shodld  say  —  oxygen  and  hy- 
drogen in  certain  ratios  become,  or  even  are  water  ;  the  difference 
being,  that  the  other  verb,  in  addition  to  the  bare  idea  of  mere  con- 
tingent existence,  signifies,  as  it  were,  an  energy  of  hemg,  by  virtue 
of  which  any  thing  is  what  it  w.  They  are  the  eanetituiing  elements 
in  another  s^nse,  and  in  distinction  from  the  external  power  which 
originally  constituted  or  appointed  them,  and  their  numerical  com- 
binations, to  the  permanent  internal  maintaining  of  this  peculiar 
Jbrm  of  being.  Thus  we  may  also  say,  pedantry,  flippancy,  most 
ofifensive  self-conceit,  insufferable  cant,  and  petty  malignity,  conetitnie 
a  certain  school  of  criticism ;  they  g^ve  it  its  formal  existence  ;  they 
are  its  essential  or  constitutive  elements ;  they  are  its  Ka^eari^rvr* 
If  •(,  not  simply  its  constitut-BD  or  established,  but  its  constitu-TiN« 
state. 

We  say,  then,  that  if  taOsariiKvta  has  this  reflex  substantive  sense, 
our  word  conttituiing  has  it  likewise.  When  the  latter  is  thus  used, 
as  in  the  chemical  ekample*  above  given,  the  noun  following,  al- 
though it  may  seem  to  be  objective  in  K>rm  and  position,  is  in  its  true 
nature  subjective^  as  it  would  be  after  any  other  substantive  verb ; 
since  the  elements,  in  their  proper  ratios,  do  not  ma^«  the  organism 
as  an  objective  ab  extra  result,  separate  from  themselves,  but  they 
constitute,  or  are  its  very  subjective  being.  The  Greek  verb  has  so 
near  a  resemblance,  in  this  respect,  that  perhaps  nothing  in  English 
would  so  well  represent  it  in  this  pecuha»  application  as  the  word 
we  have  chosen.  The  perfect  taOeoifjit^  combines,  in  these  cases, 
the  ideas  of  fixedness  or  completion  along  with  that  of  permanence 
or  abiding  indwelling ;  as  any  one  may  see  who  carefully  studies  its 
philosophical  sense  as  used  by  Plato  and  Aristotle.  It  does  not  de- 
note mere  passivity  like  the  Latin  eonstituium,  although  passive 
words  may  sometimes  coveniently  render  it  in  English  when  great 
precision  is  not  required. 

But  why,  it  may  be  asked,  may  it  not  be  thus  taken  passively  in 
this  case  1  Why  might  it'not  be  rendered  constituted  or  established 
state  1  Certainly  this  would  be  very  good  English ;  but  our  Oxford 
scholar  needs  to  be  told  that  it  would  be  at  war  with  one  of  the 
most  peculiar  aspects  of  the  Platonic  philosophy.  <  C.  A.  B.'  may 
rest  assured,  that  the  blunder  here,  if  blunder  there  is,  was  not  the 
result  of  carelessness.  The  words  were  most  deliberately  chosen, 
under  the  conviction  that  no  others  in  the  English  language  could 
so  well  express  the  Platonic  idea.  Of  this  idea  the  critic  manifests  the 
most  profound  ignorance.  The  philosopher  means  the  same  thing 
that  Aristotle  does  in  the  second  of  his  quadruple  division  of  causes ; 

*  Ijff  raderiBf  tbia  ezaaple  into  Oraak,  the  trancitlve  taamt  of  KaBlarn^i  would  Mic  do  at  iR. 
Tho  iBltaiwitlTO,  ahbovgh  roiy  cIomIj  rofombliori  would  not  in  di  poiou  eorrwpowl  to  tho  aob- 
•laiitiYO  UM  of  ottr  vorb  oonstitoto.  Tho  differeDco.  howofor,  would  be  mainly  in  tho  fact,  that  tho 
Greek  HoBiffrtiKS  or  KtLTiorri  would  probably  require  a  preposition  ((i()  after  it,  and  before  the  noun 
which  aifnidea  the  •ubjectlve  result ;  as  though  there  were  a  sort  of  transition,  or  passinf  over  froa 
Che  eonstitntinf  elemenUry  combinations  Mto  that  which  they  ftseouM.  When  this  resultant  stato  Is 
MtiMaliooed,  and  tho  partieiplo  ak»e  is  used  aaa  gonoral  expreasioo,  Hhe  ftiiOtei|c«(«  l|t(,  Mr  iutm 
ia  ISO  Sta  it  exactly.;  whereas  the  psssive  would  be  defleieat  in  the  moat  important  part  of  the  idea. 
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(Vide  Aristotl.  Phys.,  Ausc.  n.  3,)  or  in  other  words,  t\kefor$n(d  came, 
(tA  eUoSftd  na^detyfia^  dXAyog  6  lov  ti  ^9  elva$)  the  u2ra,  the  paradigm, 
the  law  or  reason  of  the  being  of  any  thing,  or  rather  of  its  hemg 
what  it  is  ;  as  though  in  this  law,  or  idea,  or  ^)^o$,  of  any  organism, 
there  was  not  merely  an  estahlished  or  constitut-Bi>  arra$^emaii, 
but  a  formative,  a  causative,  a  constitutive,  or  constitu-TiNQ  power. 
Hence  the  schoolmen  and  metaphysicians  generally  have  styled  it 
xkiefortfud  cause,  in  distinction  from  the  other  three  which  Aristotle 
specifies  —  namely,  the  material,  (the  e(  oh,)  the  externally  efieient, 
(^  ^Z^  T^f  fieiafiolrig  i^  v'^r^,)  and  the  j^nal  or  moral,  (t6  oh  |y««o.) 
Plato  is  treating  of  various  kinds  of  change ;  but  although,  as  he 
tells  us,  there  may  be  increment  or  decrement,  this  does  not  amount 
to  a  dtaipdoifd,  a  destruction  of  one  thing,  and  a  yiveoig  of  another, 
as  long  as  the  nadearijuvia  E^ts  remains ;  (dtafUvei,)  remains  through- 
out;  that  is,  survives  or  outlasts  all  other  transformations.  The 
identity  is  preserved,  although  the  same  matter  may  be  partially  or 
even  wholly  gone,  as  long  as  this  Sfig  is  unaifected.  Now  what 
egregious  ignorance  of  one  of  the  most  peculiar  aspects  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy,  to  take  this  word  in  the  merest  passive  sense 
alone,  as  that  which  is  arranged  or  established,  and  so  utterly  to 
lose  sight  of  kn  internal  constitutive  or  constiCuting  law.  Whether 
the  philosophy  be  true  or  not,  we  maintain,  (and  certainly  there  are 
some  very  good  grounds  for  maintaining,)  that  in  the  case  of  every 
true  organism,  Plato  held  to  the  constitutive  nature  of  the  idea  as 
a' real  power,  and  not  merely  an  arrangement.  Hence,  with  him, 
all  existence  which  involved  an  idea,  was,  in  a  certain  sense;  an 
energy  distinct  irom,  and  more  real  than  the  matter  which  might  be 
said  only  truly  to  BE  by  virtue  of  it.  Hence,  to  be  was  to  act,  to 
stand.  It  was  an  internal  dirafug.  As  he  says  in  the  '  Sophista,' 
(Lips.,  p.  47,)  ridsfMi  ^(for  6^^«iy  rd  **  ONTA,  ^  fautf  otu  dUXo  t*  <i^ 
^YNAMIS, 

Perhaps  no  word  in  the  English  language  would  fully  set  forth 
the  idea  of  the  Greek  Kadetnijx^^  when  thus  used.  Although  con- 
stituting, in  its  substantive  and  reflex  import,  comes  the  nearest,  yet 
one  objection  to  it  is,  that  it  is  so  much  used  in  a  purely  transitive 
sense  as  to  be  liable  to  be  mistaken  by  such  readers  as  *  0.  A.  B.' 
Stand-ina  [karrjuvta)  might  do ;  as  we  say,  standing  method^  standing 
condition  or  law,  etc.  This  has  the  passive  meaning  of  settled,  along 
with  the  substantive  and  reflex  idea  of  nadeimjnvTa ;  the  preposition 
itard  imparting  to  lor^sib;  more  of  fixedness  and  permanence. 
Although  an  awkward  phrase,  it  would  answer  well  to  the  favorite 
distinction  which  the  old  Greek  philosophy  made  between  the  two 
ideas  of  existence,  as  standing,  or  jUnoing*  Of  these,  the  first  was 
the  highest  and  most  real,  (rd  0yra»g  hv^  the  energy  of  rest,  the 
power  of  the  immoveable,  the  idea,  the  law,  or  in  lower  terms,  the 
l^if,, which  stands  (Eotrjne)  amid  all  outward  fimoings,  and  which, 
while  it  remains,  is  the  real  being  of  that  which,  in  the  highest 
sense,  exists  by  its  presence.  So  also,  in  another  place,  (Soph.  57,) 
he  thus  connects  those  genera  which  he  regarded  as  the  highest  consti- 
tuents of  being :  Miytora  fdr  -ror  jepS»r  t6  is* ON  at€Q  nal  STASIS 
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»ai  KINHXIS.    Among  these,  at^oig  is  not  the  mere  negative  of 
*itf^a$g^  but  the  higher  being  of  the  idea,  as  the  other  is  of  the 

The  insnlting  and  disparaging  remark  of  '  C.  A.  B.'  could  only 
have  proceeded  from  the  most  superficial  glance  at  the  passage  on 
pages  twenty-fifth  and  one  hundred  and  sixty-eighth  of  the  work  as- 
sailed. He  discovered,  perhaps,  a  slight  singularity  in  the  expres- 
sion. Suspecting,  of  course,  a  blunder,  he  lays  it  up  among  similar 
treasures,  which  are  do  highly  prized  by  the  literary  scavenger,  and 
having  no  other  place  to  biing  it  in,  turns  aside,  for  this  purpose, 
from  his  ungentleraanly  attack  upon  Prof.  Felton.  Since  writers 
such  as  this  critic  has  shown  himself  to  be  do  not  themselves  pro* 
duco  any  thing  by  way  of  addition  to  the  literary  stock  of  the 
country,  except  their  petulant  reviews  of  others,  they  are,  of  course, 
in  a  great  measure  unassailable ;  and  whoever  contends  with  them 
at  all,  does  so  at  great  disadvantage.  It  is  not,  however,  alone  in 
dieir  unprovoked  attacks  upon  oSers  that  they  render  themselves 
justly  odious  to  all  honorable  scholars.  Their  very  criticisms  are 
an  impudent  fraud  upon  the  community.  They  are  swindling  at- 
tempts to  get  a  reputation  for  learning  by  false  pretences.  The 
true  scholar  knows  how  very  small  an  amount  of  real  and  solid 
erudition  is  required  for  the  ridiculous  display  which  is  often  made 
in  these  attacks.  Even  the  unclassical  reader,  who  is  possessed  of 
any  portion  of  good  sense,  cannot  fail  to  ^e  that  the  insufferable 
pedantry  which  attends  such  efforts  must  be  inconsistent  with  all 
manly  and  liberal  scholarship.  How  very  easy  a  matter  for  a  maUi 
with  the  merest  smattering  of  Greek,  to  catch  the  cant  and  peculiar 
lingo  of  the  school,  to  array  himself  in  the  cast-off  garments  of 
some  second  or  third-rate  English  critics,  and  to  affect  a  jauntiness, 
and  an  impudence,  which  may  pass  for  what  some  are  so  fond  of 
styling  '  exceedingly  racy  and  classical.'  Every  thing  with  them 
depends  far  more  on  that  peculiar  kind  of  leamingi  (if  it  deserve 
the  name,)  which  consists  in  a  knowledge  of  editions  and  commen- 
tators, than  on  any  intimate  acquaintance  with  classic  authors  them- 
selves. In  the  former,  they  may,  and  perhaps  often  do,  surpass 
scholars  whom  they  cannot  approach  in  regard  to  a  solid  know- 
ledge of  the  literature  and  philosophy  of  antiquity.  Even,  too,  in 
this  lower  learning  of  editions  and  commentators,  they  often  make 
a  vast  display  from  the  very  smallest  materials.  One  commentator 
sets  them  on  the  track  of  others,  with  whom,  by  means  of  second- 
hand quotations  and  references,  they  present  a  show  of  most  inti- 
mate &miliarity. 

One  who  is  acquainted  with  the  tricks  of  this  class  of  critics,  can 
easily  detect  the  methods  by  which  they  practice  this  species  of 
literary  legerdemain.  They  often  remind  us  of  people  who  have  a 
few  chosen  stories,  by  the  repetition  of  which  they  imagine  they 
may  make  themselves  peculiarly  entertaining  and  agreeably.  How 
industriously,  and  sometimes  how  ingeniously,  will  they  endeavor 
to  give  any  conversation  that  may  be  started  just  such  a  turn  as  to 
brioig  in  their  favorite  anecdotes.    Probably  almost  every  one  haa 
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heard  of  the  man  who  had  a  favorite  atory  about  a  gaii,  and  who 
always  used  to  find  occasion  for  it  by  making  a  report  under  the 
table.  '  By  the  way,  talking  about  guns/  he  would  say,  and  then 
out  it  would  come,  in  the  most  unaffected  and  natural  manner  ima- 
ginable. In  the  same  way,  some  men  take  every  pains  to  bring  ia 
their  choice  specimens  of  learning,  carefully  culled  from  this  or  that 
commentator,  or  perhaps  jotted  down  from  the  lips  of  their  *  pri- 
vate tutor.'  They  put  them  forth  as  impromptus,  just  suggested 
by  the  matter  Which  they  then  happened  to  be  discussing ;  while, 
all  this  time,  the  experienced  reader  cannot  fail  to  be  amused  at 
the  manner  in  which  the  whole  subject  has  been  warped  round  to 
present  an  opportunity  for  such  display.  By  these  means,  a  pas- 
sine  comment  on  ^schylus  or  Horace — it  makes  no  difference 
which,  one  answers  just  as  well  as  the  other — gives  an  occasion  to 
affect  the  utmost  familiarity  with  Aristotle,  Plato,  Polybius,  Plu- 
tarch, Plotinus,  the  Byzantyne  Chalcocondyles  eveui  or  any  other 
from  whom  their  dictionary  of  quotations,  or  their  scrap-book,  made 
up  of  cullings  from  commentators  or  from  the  crammings  of  the 
'  private  tutor,'  has  given  them  samples. 

For  instance ;  our  critic  of  the  ELif  ickbrbock£R  has  picked  up 
somewhere  a  piece  of  learning  about  BlfiaqfUwo^^  of  whicn  he  is  as 
fond  as  Goldsmith's  famous  '  Jenkinson'  of  bis  erudition  in  respect 
to  '  Sanchoniatho*  and  '  Cosmogony.'  The  thing  is,  however,  to  de- 
vise a  method  of  introi^ucing  it  in  a  criticism  on  Pro£  Felton. 
This  gentleman  has  said  nothing  about  eifiaffiUvoq^  but  he  refers  to 
K.lausen  in  respect  to  something  else.  Rlausen,  however,  has 
somewhere  made  a  remark  on  this  word,  and  this  is  sufficient  for  a 
oonnecting-link,  especially  if  there  can  be  made  a  show  of  reason 
for  it,  under  pretence  of  passing  an  opinion  on  Klausen's  authority. 
Every  thing  now  follows,  as  it  were,  impromptu.  '  By  the  way,' 
as  the  man  with  the  story  about  the  gun  used  to  say, '  By  the  Mray,' 
says  our  critic, '  Klausen  has  4ometoJ^«'— as  though  the  thought 
had  just  then  been  faintly  suggested  from  the  most  remote  recol- 
lections of  his  multifarious  reading-*- '  Klausen  has  somewhere  said 
a  similar  thing  about  etfio^fiipog,  on  which  Paley  naively  observes,' 
etc  And  so  Paley  comes  in  with  another  remark,  which  stiggesti 
to  the  reviving  recollection  of  the  reviewer,  how,  '  when  a  member 
fjftkt  tmiffersity,  this  authoritative  dictum  set  ns  hunting,  by  the  aid 
of  our  privaie  tutor,  all  over  i£schylus  to  find  out  other  instances  of 
slfiaQfiiroc  r  a  very  fiK>lish  piece  of  business,  *  by  the  way/  if  ever 
done,  as  long  as  indexes  are  so  common.  This  gives  an  excellent 
opportunity  to  apply  the  select  classical  phrase,  StoMywi  iplva^ia^  as 
though  upon  the  spur  of  the  moment,  although,  perhftps,  it  had  long 
Ibeen  waiting  in  his  scrap-book  for  iust  such  an  opportunity  of  ap- 
plication ;  and  then  again  comes  in  very  naturally  a  Latin  joke, 
which  may  have  been  biding  its  time  in  a  similar  depository. 

i^erhaps  the  best  opportunity  for  showing  oS  this  kind  of  learn* 
ing  is  in  the  review  of  a  lexicon ;  the  critic  can  there  select  just  the 
words  which  will  best  call  out  the  choicest  treasuxes  of  his  erudi- 
tion.   He  will  commence  somewhat  in  this  manner :  '  By  way  of 
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showing  the  difference  to  the  student/  or  tyro,  (he  is  very  fond  of 
addressing  the  tyro,) '  we  will  take  the  first  article  that  occurs,  viz. 
that  on  aUog,  It  is  scarce  possible  to  read  a  dialogue  of  Plato  (he 
proceeds,)  without  bein?  struck  with  the  singular  use  of  this  word/ 
etc. ;  just  as  though  this  Attic  use  of  dXlog  had  not  been  noted  by 
almost  every  grammarian  and  commentator  that  ever  wrote.  Some 
other  word  is  then  selected  —  of  course  the  next  that '  happens  to 
occur ;'  and  then,  as  though  some  fresh  classical  recollection  had 
suddenly  struck  him,  he  proceeds  in  the  usual  flippant  style,  or 
something  like  this :  '  By  the  way,  since  we  are  upon  this  word, 
how  comes  it  that  our  learned  lexicographer  has  no  where  adverted 
to  a  peculiar  use  of  the  term  in  Aristotle's  Metaphysics  V  Or : 
'  How  could  he  have  overlooked  the  remarkable  manner  in  which 
Pindar  employs  the  term  in  that  very  difficult  place  V  etc. ;  and 
then  this  suggests  some  very  learned  reflections  which  *  occur'  on 
the  aforesaid  passage  from  Pindar,  with  a  very  profound  query 
whether,  after  all,  there  may  not  be  something  in  it  which  no  com- 
mentator has  ever  noticed,  but  on  which  the  reviewer  has  not  time 
now  in  passing  to  dwell.*  All  this  shows  how  immensely  more 
learned  the  critic  is  than  the  blundering  lexicographer.  It  also 
gives  admirable  occasions  to  call  up  reminiscences  of  the  '  English 
University,'  and  for  talking  about  that '  private  tutor.'  Thus  he  is 
ever  giving  us  his  literary  experience,  so  very  different  from  that  of 
our  American  youth,  who  cannot  boast  of  the  aristrocratic  appen- 
dage of  a  '  private  tutor.'  Another  common  device  by  which  the 
impression  of  great  familiarity  with  classic  authors  is  sought  to 
be  given,  is  to  affect  a  knowledge  of  many  passages  directly  appli- 
cable to  some  case  in  point,  the  exact  location  of  which  the  critic 
cannot  now  bring  up  from  his  well-stored  but  somewhat  burthened 
memory.  As,  for  example :  *  noQevt6g,  in  its  passive  sense,  (our 
reviewer  very  naively  observes,)  means  travelled  on,  passable,  etc., 
applied  to  roads.  We  cannot  now  quote  in  proof  some  desiderated 
jHXssages  from  Polybius,  but  will  engage  to  look  them  up,'  etc. 
What  must  be  thought  of  this,  by  one  who  is  aware  that  these  very 
'  desiderated  passages'  may  all  easily  be  found  by  turning  to  the 
larger  grammars,  or  to  indexes  and  other  books  of  reference,  with- 
out the  trouble  of  opening  Polybius ;  and  that,  too,  by  one  who 
had  never  read  consecutively  a  single  section  in  that  author  1  A 
similar  game  is  played  when  they  make  copious  references  to  clas- 
sic writers  and  commentators,  with  great  affectation  of  precision  ; 
giving  it  off  for  the  instiniction  of  the  wondering  *  tyros,'  as  though 
it  were  wholly  the  result  of  original  investigation,  and  not  some 
transposed  list  of  authorities,  handed  down  from  commentator  to 
commentator,  and  which  had  been  growing  longer  and  longer  ever 
since  the  days  of  the  Scholiasts. 

Now,  gentle  reader,  or  gentle  tyro,  as  these  people  -are  very  fond 
of  saying,  be  assured  that  all  this,  to  use  a  little  classicality  on  a 

*  A  OBSAT  deai  of  this  kind  of  pedantry  datoniu  Donaldson*!  N«w  Craiylu«,  a  work  which,  al* 
IhiNif  h  poiflorwinf  mnch  merit  in  some  reapect*.  has  a  great  deal  of  that  forced  criticiim  so  prominent 
in  the  prodactiom  of  this  pedantic  acfaool. 
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befitting  occasion,  is  ^ol^  MAoc,  or  rather,  U^p  ^^o$,  er  H  mU 
&Y^t*6Ts^y  eUfyaBM,  In  plain,  unclaBstcal  Anglo-Saxon,  it  i«  all 
gammon.  He  haa  not  read  critically,  nor  even  consecatively,  any 
Uiing  like  the  number  of  classic  authors  with  whom  he  makes  ao 
great  a  show  of  familiarity.  The  words  from  the  lexicon  were  not 
the  first  that  '  occurred/  but  the  book  was  reviewed  for  the  very 
purpose  of  getting  an  opportunity  to  bring  out  his  culled  eruditioa 
on  these  very  points.  He  has  not,  and  never  had,  the  least  thought 
of  instituting  any  laborious  search  in  Polybius  for  those  '  desidera- 
ted passages  ;*  because  he  knows  full  well  that  they  can  all  be 
found,  made  out  to  his  hand,  in  a  much  easier  way.  He.  has  no 
idea  that  the  '  tyro'  will  ever  be  at  the  pains  of  looking  up  the 
authorities  to  which  he  refers  him ;  and  should  he  wish  to  do  so^  it 
must  be  indeed  a  very  simple  and  inexperienced  tyro  who  couM 
not  get  on  the  track  himself,  without  any  of  those ""  copious  diree* 
tions  which  the  friendly  critic  is  so  generously  inclined  to  grive  him. 

There  is  no  need  that  one  of  this  school  snould  stop  any  where^ 
or  at  any  thing.  In  the  same  way  he  might  ring  the  changes 
through  the  whole  range  of  ancient  literature ;  when,  perhaps,  the 
man  who  is  playing  off  these  fantastic  tricks  may  have  never  resd 
twenty  pages  in  som^e  of  the  works  with  which  he  affects  a  famili- 
arity so  great,  that  he  would  have  us  believe  that  all  their  peculiar 
uses  of  words  and  idioms  are  at  once  suggested  to  him  by  barely 
glancing  at  a  lexicon  under  review.  And  yet,  by  the  aid  of  indexes 
and  commentators  setting  him  on  the  track,  he  fraudulently  affeeti 
a  superiority,  and  presumes  to  sit  in  judgment  upon  works  which, 
even  should  they  contain  mistakes,  have  been  the  result  of  the  most 
careful  and  laborious  original  investigation.  What  a  contrast,  for 
example,  to  all  this,  is  presented  in  the  manner  in  which  that  noble 
scholar,  Dr.  Arnold,  speaks,  in  some  of  his  letters,  of  his  classical 
reading !  At  the  age  of  forty,  his  attainments  could  not  even  be- 
ein  to  be  placed  beside  the  pretensions  of  this  young  man,  fresh 
from  ap  '  English  university'  and  from  the  hands  of  his  '  private 
tutor.' 

What  may  be  styled  the  English  pedantic  school  never  did  much, 
even  in  its  best  state,  for  the  higher  departments  of  classical  litera« 
ture.  Its  founders,  it  is  true,  were  eminent  scholars,  whose  real 
attainments  did  not  belie  their  pretensions  ;  but  even  with  them  the 
reading  and  study  of  the  writings  of  antiquity,  although  most  ex- 
tensive, was  still  only  a  reading  for  passages.  The  Sreek  poets, 
and  philosophers,  and  historians,  were  not  read  as  one  would  think 
of  reading  our  own  Milton,  or  Shakspeare,  or  Bacon  ;  but  it  was 
all  for  illustrations  of  syntax,  and  prosody,  and  peculiar  forms ;  in 
other  words,  for  the  collection  of  materials  for  critical  annotations. 
These,  doubtless,  were  matters  of  much  importance,  but  still,  it 
should  be  ever  remembered,  only  as  the  means^  and  not  as  the  emd  of 
an  acquaintance  with  the  ancient  authors.  It  was  their  grievous 
fault  that  they  made  them  too  much  the  end ;  and  the  consequence 
has  been,  that  although  they  themselves  may  have  entered  into  the 
inner  temple  of  classic  literature  and  philosophy,  they  have  ever 
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kept  their  followers  in  the  veiy  vestihale ;  or,  io  other  words,  ever 
occupied  with  those  prelitninaries  which  have  little  or  no  value, 
except  as  a  means  to  something  better  and  higher.  If  this  reoiark 
is  true  of  the  sect  in  its  best  days,  in  how  much  lower  a  view  must 
it  now  be  regarded,  when  it  consists  of  the  mere  imitators  of  the 
PorsoDS  and  Elmsteys  of  a  past  generation  1  In  fact  the  school  has 
•becocne  almost  effete -and  worn  out  in  England.  It  could  not  exist 
where  there  was  felt  the  influence  of  such  a  scholar  and  such  a 
foan  as  Arnold.  Its  practices  are  unknown  to  the  noble  spirits  of 
Germany^  and  our  critic  from  the  '  Englidh  university'  is  probably 
almost  the  only  representative  of  it  in  this  country.  It  has  iinured 
tbe  repaftation  of  classical  scholarship  by  its  trifling  spirit.  What 
is  worse,  it  has  introduced  vulgar  jealousies  and  petty  malignities 
into  the  hmmanas  liienu  —  into  those  pursuits  which  should  truly  be 
wiudia  humanitatix,  and  which  ought  to  elevate  us  above  the  feel- 
ings and  spirit  of  the  race-course  or  the  boxing-ring.  Surely,  if 
tftwre  is  any  region  in  which  every  thing  should  aspire  to  be  gene- 
rous, and  calm,  and  dignifled,  and  above  all  petty  strife,  it  must  be 
that  in  which  all,  who  have  tbe\  true  spirit  of  classical  learning, 
should  ever  delight  to  live. 

But  it  is  impossible  that  the  men  who  are  so  fond  of  these  petty 
displays,  and  who  indulge  in  this  species  of  criticism,  can  ever 
truly  reKsh  the  philosophers  and  poets  of  Greece.  How  can  such  a 
one  justly  appreciate  die  moral  sublime  of  that  noble  trilogy  in 
whach  ^schylus  presents  the  doom  of  the  wicked  house  of  Atreus  % 
Hew  c»n  he  enter  into  its  awful  representations  of  human  passion, 
and  supernatural  justice,  when  he  is  only  thinking  of  some  oppor- 
tunity of  getting  up  a  critical  note ;  when  his  whole  soul,  his 
t^ifs^  yrvz^^ior,  is  wholly  occupied  with  the  mighty  merits  of  a  4ro», 
or  a  «^,  or  a  iro*,  or  a  tm,  or  some  various  reading  of  a  trifling  pas- 
sage—  perhaps  one  of  the  most  unmeaning  in  the  poem,  and  which 
Imd  become  grossly  corrupt^  simply  because  it  had  too  little  point, 
or  too  little  of  the  salt  of  genius  to  avail  for  its  preservation  1 
How  difibrent  from  such  critics  as  Schlegel  or  Dana  !  Just  when 
the  poet  nods  the  most  the  annotators  of  the  pedantic  school  are 
erver  w4de  awake : 

*Sucs  for  renown  oo  ■omps  of  laarnln;  dote, 
And  think  they  grow  immortel  ea  they  quote. 
Thus,  aim,  some  a  clauic  ftune  demand 
For  breakinf  up,  with  a  lab«>rioiM  hand, 
A  wagon«lo«ui  of  meanioge  fbr  one  word  ; 
WhHe  A  *■  depoeed,  and  B  with  pomp  restored.* 

How  contemptible  a  thing  is  mere  classical  literature,  or  what 
with  some  passes  under  the  name,  when  separated  from  the  great 
questions  of  theology^  of  morals,  of  political  economy,  and  con- 
fined «o/«/y  to  those  investigations  which  distinguished  even  the 
best  period  of  the  Porsonian  school !  Take,  for  example,  this  very 
review  of  Prof.  Felton's  Agamemnon.  From  such  a  mass  of  fri- 
volity and  egotism,  occupying  seventeen  close  pages  of  the  Knick- 
erbocker, what  idea  could  any  unclassical  reader  form  of  one  of 
the  sublimest  tragedies  of  the  most  sublime  of  Grecian  poets  1 
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The  man  who  truly  loves  these  noble  poets  will,  of  course,  avail 
himself  of  every  aid  in  acquiring  the  true  meaning  of  difficult  pas- 
sages ;  although  even  here  *he  will  eschew  all  trifling  on  things  of 
little  or  no  value.  But  when  this  is  done,  he  would  throw  com- 
mentators to  the  winds,  and  enjoy  communion  with  his  author 
uninterrupted  and  alone.  He  would  hold  hallowed  intercourse 
with  long-departed  genius ;  and  instead  of  being  ever  harassed 
with  the  lumber,  and  cant,  and  folly  of  criticism,  would  utterly  cast 
from  him,  for  the  time,  the  dry  dust  of  the  scholiasts,  and  the  pe- 
dantry of  annotations.  He  would  most  cordially  acknowledge  the 
merits  and  valuable  assistance  of  Peile,  and  Rlausen,  and  Schnei- 
der, and  Herman,  and  Porson,  and  Heyne,  and  Stalbatim  ;  but 
when  his  soul  is  truly  filled  with  ^schylus,  and  Homer,  and  Pin- 
dar, and  Plato,  he  would  forget  that  the  former  names  had  ever 
had  existence.  The  editions  of  Greek  tragedies  and  comedies  put 
forth  by  Messrs.  Felton  and  Woolsey  have  been  an  honor  to  the 
scholarship  of  the  country,  and  admirable  for  their  accurate  and 
discriminating  learning.  We  do  not,  however,  hesitate  to  say,  that . 
the  best  parts  have  been  just  those  in  which  the  authors  have  most 
appeared  themselves,  undisturbed  by  any  fear  whether  they  should 
agree  or  disagree  with  previous  commentators.  Some  things,  too, 
which  they  have  assigned  to  others,  might  have  lawfully  appeared 
as  their  own  thoughts.  In  reference  to  subsequent  productions  of 
the  kind,  we  would  venture  to  advise  those  gentlemen,  if  they 
would  not  deem  it  an  act  of  impertinence,  to  write  the  main 
and  substantial  parts  of  what  they  mean  to  present  to  the  public, 
before  consulting  any  critical  aids,  and  then  resort  to  them  for  the 
purpose  of  correcting  or  guarding  aeainst  mistakes.  Another  way 
might  be,  first,  to  settle  the  text  and  the  true  meaning  of  difficult 
passages  by  means  of  such  assistance ;  then  to  cast  it  all  aside,  and 
present  the  author's  own  fresh  and  glowing  impressions ;  the  rich 
results  of  an  enthusiastic  and  unembarrassed  reading.  In  either 
case,  let  commentators  be  named  as  little  as  possible ;  and  let  th^ie 
be  no  fear  of  the  charge  of  plagiarism  because  the  same  sugges- 
tions may  perhaps  have  before  occurred  to  other  minds.  Such  a 
book,  we  believe,  would  be  more  valuable  to  the  student  than  one 
cumbered  with  a  crowd  of  references,  seldom  if  ever  consulted  by 
those  for  whom  they  are  professedly  intended.  Should  there  be 
mistakes,  they  may  be  safely  left  for  discovery  to  that  odious,  yet 
sometimes  useful  animal,  the  Literary  Scavenger,  who  doubtless 
will  seek  for  them,  whether  he  has  the  critical  sagacity  and  learning 
to  find  them  or  not  t.  l. 


EVENING:     A    FRAOlfENT. 

Srsat  is  th«  calm,  for  erary  where 
The  wiad  Is  ■ettlinf  down ; 

The  reeh  throws  up  right  in  the  air 
From  every  tewer  end  town. 
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VESTAL        FAME. 

1  WILL  tell  thee  of  «  sweet  calm  fame, 
Calmer  far  than  that  of  bard  or  poet, 
Greener  wreath  than  warrior  yet  can  claim } 
Would'et  thou  know  it  7 

Gentle  maiden,  be  thou  maiden  still ! ' 
Bridal-roaea  loae  their  splendor  earifi 
Veatal  lilies  wear  of  time  no  chilli 
Pore  and  pearly ! 

Vestal  lilies !  bind  them  on  thy  brow. 

They  will  circle  with  a  gentle  cooling  $ 
Needeth  passion  and  its  burning  vow 
Stormy  mling  7  . 

If  thy  heart  hath  learned  to  hold  commune 

With  the  lovely,  beauty's  presence  queenlyi 
Link  thy  spirit  to  the  stars,  the  moon, 
6aze  serenely ! 

Link  thy  spirit  to  the  bright  in  life, 

Yet  be  free  in  all  thy  soul's  aspiring, 
Rising  o'er  the  dream  of  inwi^d  strife. 
Love's  requiring.    * 

Love  can  give  thee  but  a  worid  of  team, 

Chains,  perchance,  thou  might'st  not  brook  to  bind  thee* 
Cloud  and  storm  o'erhanging  evil  years 
Tet  to  find  thee. 

llierefore  link  thee  to  a  higher  fate, 

Bow  thy  heart  to  Mind's  dominion  only ; 
Let  the  earth-wed  call  thee  Desolate  — 
Start  are  lonely ! 

Stan  are  lonelyt  shrined  in  midnight's  crown. 

Vainly  shadows  gather  round  to  screen  them  ; 
Gleam  they  brightest  when  a  cloud-bom  fh)wn 
Glides  between  them. 

Be  then  wedded  to  the  Tauc  alone ;  f 

Gentle  spirits  smile  upon  such  union ; 
Unseen  beings  with  thy  heart  shall  own 
Sweet  conamunion  I, 

Thou  wilt  pass  through  life  with  quiet  tread, 
Eye  serene,  and  forehead  still  unshaded, 
With  the  garland  on  thy  vestal  head 
All  unladed. 

Gentle  maiden,  't  is  for  thee  to  choose  : 

Bridal-roses,  bright  yet  transitory. 
Vestal-lilies,  blooming,  ne'er  to  lose 
VesUl  glory. 

Take  the  chaplei  bringing  no  unrest, 

Hope  will  shed  its  ftiiry  Tisions  round  thee ; 
Bind  the  crimson  roses  on  thy  breast — 

Thorns  will  wound  thee !  k.  a.  i 


Okksge,  M9, 1847. 
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Fab8B  Glkanimos  :  OB  A  New  SKXAr  noM  not  Old  Folds  or  CoMTomrrAi.  Evaopx.   By 
Ik.  MAmTU.    New- York:  Habvkr  and  Bbothbu. 

The  Hartim,  who  havo  m  long  been  famooi  for  the  multitude  of  their  iMoes, 
seem  recently  to  haye  determined  upon  aorpaHing  all  ooinpetitori  in  the  beauty  of 
their  execution.  This  pleasant  goaaiping  book,  with  its  rubricated  title,  smooth  white 
paper,  and  large  and  elegant  type,  is  equal,  as  a  specimen  of  book-manufoctnre,  to 
any  thing  we  haye  seen  from  Paris  or  London ;  and  it  deseryes  this  dress,  for  it  has 
the  freshness  that  is  claimed  for  it ;  while  its  dashes  of  humor,  the  fidelity  of  its  draw- 
ings^ and  the  eyident  iSneerity  which  peryade  it,  make  it  among  the  most  liyely  pro- 
ductions of  its  class.  The  sketches  of  the  restaurants  at  Paris,  the  beggar-boys  in 
Hungary,  the  inns  of  liyons,  the  author's  trayelling  companions,  etc.,  are  in  an  ex- 
ceedingly cleyer  yein.  We  make  but  one  or  two  extracts.  The  following  passage 
afibrds  a  graphic  picture  of  a  Parisian  grisette : 

*Tot7  will  find  bar  in  aTory  ahop  of  Parii,  (except  tlioae  of  the  azekanga  brokari,  Where  are  fat, 
middla-af  ad  ladiaa,  who  would  'adorn  tba  circlet  of  Wall-atreet ;)  there  she  atands,  with  her  hair 
laid  amooth  aa  bar  cheek,  over  her  forehead ;  in  the  prettieat  blue  mnalin  draaa  tou  can  poaaibly 
imagine  j  a  bit  of  narrow  white  lace  runnini  round  the  neck,  and  each  little  hand  aet  off  with  the 
fame.—  and  a  very  witch  at  a  bargain.  He  who  makes  the  shop^rl  of  Paris  bate  oifee  jot  of  price, 
must  needs  have  Freoeh  at  his  toogue'a  end.  , 

*  There  may  be  two  at  a  time,  there  may  be  aiz ;  she  is  nothing  abashed.  She  has  the  same  plea- 
taat  amile ;  the  aama  gentle  courtesy  for  each,  ajMl  bar  eye  glances  like  thought  from  one  to  the 
other.  You  may  laugh  — she  will  laugh  back ;  yon  may  chat — aha  will  chat  back ;  you  may  acold — 
aba  will  acold  back.  She  guesses  your  wanu :  there  they  are,  the  prettiest  glovea,  aha  says,  in  Paris. 
You  cannot  utier  half  a  sentence,  but  she  understands  the  whole ;  you  cannot  pronounce  ao  badly, 
but  aha  haa  yjar  meaning  in  a  moment.  She  takes  down  package  upon  package ;  she  measures  your 
hand—  her'  ll^t  6ngeni  running  over  yours :  *  QaisUs  jaoe  petite  wudn  !*  She  assisu  in  putting  a 
pair  fkirly  on :  '  And  how  many  pair  does  Honsieur  wish  V 

*  *  But  one !— ah  t  Monaiaor  is  anraiy  joking  I  Sea  what  pratty  eolort  I'  and  aba  gathan  a  duster 
in  bar  fingers ;  '  and  ao  nice  a  fit  I'  and  she  takes  hold  of  the  glove  upon  your  hand. 

'  'Only  two  I  ah  I  it  is  indeed  too  few,  and  eo  cheap  I  Only  fifteen  francs  for  the  six  pair — ^Hiick 
is  ao  little  for  Monsieur  I'  and  she  rolls  tham  in  a  paper,  lookirtg  you  all  the  time  fixedly  in  the  eya. 
And  there  is  uo  relbaal ;  and  you  slip  the  three  pieces  of  mcmey  upon  the  oounter,  and  aha  drops 
them  into  the  little  drawer,  and  thanka  yon  in  a  way  that  makea  ycni  think,  aa  yon  go  ovt,  that  yo« 
have  bean  paying  for  the  amilea,  and  nothing  for  the  gloTaa. 

'  One  wears  out  a  great  many  gloves  at  Paris  !* 

The  second  extract,  and  all  for  which  we  haye  space,  will  give  the  reader  some 
kiea  of  the  manner  m  which  the  municipal  machinaiy  6f  the  great  world  of  Paris  is 
carried  on : 

*  You  see  a  stone  oat  of  its  place  in  the  paTemant ;  and  a  day  does  not  pass,  but  a  parcel  of  ^foiat 
workara,  without  any  Tiaible  director,  with  pick-axes  and  shovels,  restore  the  order.  You  aee  a 
■an  run  down  by  one  of  Uia  groaning  oouiibwsea ;  and  appearing  on  the  instant,  you  know  not 
whence,  are  five  or  six  men  in  military  draaa,  who  bear  him  careAUly  away  far  .surgical  treatment; 
and  if  no  friends  daim  him,  in  two  hoars  time,  he  is  carried  to  one  of  those  great  hoapitala,  where 
he  has  one  of  thoaa  beds,  and  a  share  of  that  attendance  which  is  daily  baatowad  upini  aavaalaaB 
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tboDsand  siek  and  honwlew  louls.  Ton  hear  a  dwtnrbanee,a  ilifht  qoarrel  ia  a  thorougbfartt ;  a  ftw 
oD-lookars  colleetiag ;  and  before  you  have  noticed  his  approach,  a  man  in  miliUry  cap  and  with  lif  he 
•word  it  aoiony  them,  and  takes  one  of  the  brawlert  by  the  arm ;  he  waves  his  hand  to  the  crowd, 
ad  it  dispones.  How  is  it  tiiat  one  ImIs  so  sscore  afunst  every  annoyance  in  the  city  he  faa« 
thottfht  of  as  the  city  of  wickedness  f  •  •  .  •  Ton  are  going  to  the  opera:  yonr  earriafe  is  stopped 
two  sqoares  from  the  opera-house  by  a  horseman  in  a  glitterinf  helmet,  with  black  plumes  wavinf 
over  it;  ho  darocts  with  his  drawn  sword  the  way  the  coachman  is  to  take;  the  older  hoe  been 
arranged  and  prescribed  at  the  Prefecture  of  Police.  Arrived  at  the  door  of  the  theatre,  three  or 
more  of  the  mounted  guurd,  upon  their  black  horses,  direct  order  upon  driving  away ;  it  may  snow, 
or  it  may  rain ;  it  may  be  early  or  late ;  still  the  stern>looktug  horsemen  are  there ;  their  helmeta 
and  swords  glitterinfr  in  the  gas-light  Tou  alight  from  your  carriage,  and  a  couple  of  the  sergeants- 
de-viUo  are  loitering  carelessly  upon  the  steps ;  they  run  their  eyes  half-inquiringly  over  you  as  yoa 
enter.  Each  side  the  little  ticket-box  Is  stationed  a  soldier  with  musket;  two  of  the  municipal 
f  sard.  Ton  obiter  a  passage  sentinelled  by  another ;  and  within  are  three  or  foar  loitering  at  the 
door-ways. 

<  Perhsps  there  is  a  slight  disturbance ;  some  brawler  is  in  the  house.  Tn  that  event,  the  soldier 
at  the  door  disappears  a  moment ;  ho  comes  again  with  four  or  fire  of  his  comrades ;  there  is  no 
need  of  excuses  or  promises  now ;  the  brawler  goes  out,  orer  benches  and  boxes.  He  Js  handed 
over  to  the  sergeant-de-ville.  The  sergeant-de-Tille  calls  a  carriage,  and  the  brawler  rides  to  tho 
Palais  da  Justice. 

'Perhaps  the  disturbance  is  more  generaL  The  soldiers  try  to  arrest  it ;  they  press  some  down, 
tboy>mtftioa  the  others;  bni  perhaps  half  the  company  are  hiMing  and  sbootinr  so  that  the  play 
cannot  go  on.  In  this  event— and  it  occurred  during  my  lant  visit  u>  Paris^a  plain-looking  gentle- 
man, dressed  simply  in  black,  with  a  bit  of  ribbon  in  one  button-hole,  leans  over  from  one  of  the 
boxes  and  tells  the  audienoe,  in  a  quiet  way,  'if  the  noise  does  not  cease  ho  shall  order  the  theaira 
to  be  cleared.' 

*  Thore  is  no  oaa  in  expostulation,  stilt  lest  in  resistance ;  fbr  the  man  in  black,  whim  nobody 
knew  till  now,  is  a  commissary  of  police,  and  in  twenty  minutes  could  order  a  thousand  men  upon 
the  spot.    The  house  was  quiet  in  a  moment,  and  the  play  went  on.' 

Peihaps  the  time  may  come,  imder  some  city  administration  or  other,  when  ooi 
own  metropolis  will  be  equally  well  guarded:  that  <  end*  however,  so  deyoutly  to  be 
hoped  for,  *  is  not  yet  ;*  although  its  advent  is  promised  toward  the  commencement 
of  every  municipal  election,  by  those  worthy  office-seekers  who  would  avoid  doing 
any  thing  that  may  Mook  disgfjacious  1*  the  city*s  eye'  at  such  a  time. 


Tm  HXSTOBT  OF  TRB  GIRONDISTS:    OB  PeBSONAL  MCHOIBflLOF  TBX  PaTBXOTS  OF  TUB  FbSNCH 

RBTox.tmo2r,  fbov  V«rxjVListaa>  Soubcbs.    By  Alfhonsb  La  Habtiiis.    New-York :  Hab- 
FBs  Axa  Bbotuxbs. 

La  Martins,  the  greatest  of  the  living  poets  of  the  Contment ;  celebrated  also  bb 
a  traveller,  an  orator,  and  a  statesman  ;  whose  recollections  go  back  to  the  '  days  of 
tenor/  and  to  whom  the  most  familiar  traditions  are  those  of  the  Revolution  and  the 
Empire ;  is  on  all  accounts  a  6t  historian  of  the  Girondistsi.  His  genius,  his  poaitioiiy 
his  integrity,  and  the  period  of  time  and  the  point  of  view  froia  which  he  writes, 
give  a  great  and  peculiar  value  and  interest  to  this  woilt  of  his  upon  the  most  re- 
aiaikable  portion  of  modem  history.  Even  CAaiiTLE  has  not  more  graphic  power  ; 
and  his  style,  in  the  origmal  and  in  the  translation,  is  classically  pure.  The  distin- 
guishing excellence  of  this  history  is  in  its  dramatic  arrangement,  its  eftetive  group- 
ing  and  perfect  unity.  It  consists  of  scenes  and  sketches,  *  distinct  asr  the  billows, 
but  on«  as  the  sea.'  Nothing  can  be  finer  than  some  of  the  individual  portraits,  as 
^MciineiM  of  literary  art,  and  many  of  them  will  surprise  the  reader  by  their  origi- 
nality :  they  have  hardly  a  Une  in  agreement  with  previous  limnings  of  the  same 
subjects.  Take  the  case  of  Robispierrb  :  on  the  canvass  of  La  Martimb  he  is  by 
no  means  the  native  demon  of  the  common  histories,  but  a  great  angel  ruined,  nor 
yet  even  quite  abraded  of  his  glory,  ^io  history,  romance,  or  poem,  has  for  a  long 
time  Bppaarod»  that  possesses  more  attractions,  or  that  will  have  a  wider  popularity. 
In  France,  in  a  few  months,  twenty  thousand  copies  of  it  have  been  sold.  Of  the 
elegant  edition  which  the  Harpers  have  given  us,  probably  as  great  a  number  wiH 
be  demanded;  at  all  events,  it. would  be  creditable  to  our  citizens  if  such  should 
prove  to  be  the  fact. 
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Tbs  Noktb-Ajuoucaii  Rbyxbw.    Nunbm-  CXXXVI.    pp.  WL    Bottoo :  Otis,  P»«Aif«ffff  abb 
CoMTAHT.    New-Vork ;  C.  8.  Faaitcu  and  CoxtAinr. 

Amono  the  nnmerooB  pnUioations  which  aocnmulate^  upon  onr  table  daring  our 
late  abeence,  few  of  which  we  haye  gained  leifure  even  yet  to  read  with  attention,  we 
fonnd  the  *  North- American  Review'  for  the  July  quarter.  Its  t3rpographical  appear- 
ance is  eyen  more  than  usually  chaste  and  neat ;  while  its  papen  seem  to  possMi 
something  more  than  theii  wpnted  variety,  in  theme  and  mode  of  treatment  The 
articles  are  upoii  <  GAVAaaa's  History  of  Louisiana,*  <  Early  History  of  the  Englidi 
Language,'  *  Ifgypt  and  England,'  *  Balzac's  Novels,'  *  Elxjb's  Life  of  William 
Pknn,'  <  Sabini's  Sketches  of  the  Loyalists,'  <  Camfbkll's  Lives  of  the  Chancellon,' 
*  D'IsxAELi's  Tancred,'  (a  most  spirited,  well-reasoned,  sententious  paper,)  Mra  Bur- 
Lsa's  *  Year  of  Gonsidation,'  *  The  KmcsxaBooua  on  Fklton's  '  Agamenmon,' ' 
and  the  usual  briefer  '  Critical  Notices.'  Touching  the  last  article  proper,  we  mnit 
permit  *  the  youth  fresh  from  college,'  who  has  so  excited  the  ire  of  the  '  North- 
American'  Reviewer,  to  return  'measure  for  measure'  to  his  Athenian  antagonist 
In  doing  so,  however,  we  must  be  permitted  to  say,  that  in  oar  judgment  the  con- 
troversy has  on  both  sides  assumed  an  asperity  which  is  much  to  be  regretted.  So 
far  as  this  M^razine  is  concerned,  the  discussion  of  this  classical  question  most  end 
with  the  present  number,  to  which  so  many  of  its  pages  are  devoted,  to  the  e^doiian 
of  much  and  various  materiel,  of  far  more  interest,  we  cannot  help  thinking,  to  the 
general  reader : 

THE    KOBTE-AMEBIGAN    BEVIBW    AND    OUB    OBITIQUE    ON    7ELT0N. 

To  ■■— fl  an  sboae  of  any  itandiiig,  or  expose  a  hnmbag  of  any  preraleiice,  la  alwaya  a  taak  of 
more  or  leaf  periL  TTie  teonodaat  la  addom  a  weteome  apparition,  thoogfa  often  a  Tery  ncoewary 
one;  and  If  he  doea  notproyoke  the  genuine  U^tninga  of  ZKn8,he  nraafc  at  leaat  make  up  hii  Bdnd 
to  enconnter  die  mimic  ^nndera  of  SALMOifBua  No  impoatore  ia  ao  weak  that  It  cannot  make  a 
ttoiae  fai  its  defence  when  attacked;  fmd,  m  moat  caaea,  the  weaker  the  imposture,  the  loader  tfae 
clamor ;  for  the  Impoattion  ia  buflt  up  originally  out  of  wind  and  Tapor,  which  coat  very  Httle,  but 
are  ita  indiapenaable  aupporta.  The  man  who  undertakea  to  clean  out  a  long-diauaed  chimney  will 
probably  bring  down  much  mbbiah  about  hia  ean,  and  poaaibly  aome  Termin,  bnt  the  chimney 
maat  be  awept^  notwittialanding. 

When,  therefore,  i^  the  exerdae  of  our  critical  capacity,  we  were  called  on  to  paaa  Judgment 
upon  tiiat  very  pretefttioua  and  inadequate  book,  Fklton's  Aoaxexnok,  we  did  not  for  a  moment 
auppoae  that  our  aeareUng  and  deliberate  etpoui  of  that  predoua  production  would  be  aoffered  to 
paaa  without  exciting  much  rehement  indignation  and  aputtering  outcry.  Accordingly,  the  North 
AmtriDttn  JUoiem,  which  faaa  the  fatuity  to  auppoae  itaelf  die  organ  of  a  great  achool,  and  actoaQy 
talka  aa  if  it  were  a  periodical  of  talent  and  reputation,  like  the  Edhibur^  or  Bkckwood,  or  eren 
onr  ownhnmble  Magazine,  haa  fiilminated  a  moat  virulent  article  against  ua.  Iherecanbenodoobt 
ttiat  the  writer  lain  downright  earnest  His  attack  is  intended  to  be  OTerwheUning;  and  it  ia  tfaroui^ 
no  want  of  inclination  on  hia  part  that  we  fail  to  be,  not  merely  exoorialed,  but  utterly  obBterafiBd 
indannifaflatedbytheaeTerityof  hiaonset  Fortunately  fiirounelrea,  the  woodenneaa  of  hia  arms 
•ad  the  ineflldeiicy  of  hia  aim  hare  oonrerted  what  waa  meant  for  a  ibrmidaUe  aaaaslt  into  a  hi- 
dicroua  exhibition  of  inq»oCent  antica ;  much  as  If  '  SAiaxr  Oamp,*  after  an  over-doae  of  —  tea, 
ahonld  eaaay  to  run  a  muck  with  her  umbrella. 

The  reviewer  begins  with  a  dignity  too  briefly  sustained  to  be  very  imposing,  by  affirmiog  that 
he  haa  not  the  slightest  mtention  '  of  entering  into  any  debate  witii  the  KNTCxxxBOCxxm  npoi  ab> 
atruae  pointa  of  philology,  or  upon  the  merits  of  an  edition  of  a  Greek  daaaic  Our  present  object 
Is  oif  y  to  expose  the  character  of  ui  article  ao  remarkable  for  its  violation  of  the  laws  not  only  rf 
politeneaa,  but  of  decency,  for  ita  Hnprovoked  personalitiea  and  groaa  invaaion  of  the  aanctity  of 
private  life,  tiiat  the  writer  of  It  deserves  public  rebuke  and  disgrace.  He  shall  hare  tiie  notoriety 
which  he  seems  to  covet,  so  fin-  as  tiie  circulation  and  f^fW"*^  of  this  Review  can  gire  it  to  him.' 
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Here  be  gires  np  Uie  bfttUe  in  the  outset,  and  leeves  falmtelf  notUiig  but  a  cowardly  lyatam  of 
goeriDa.  For  what  it  this  opening  annouDcement  bat  Mjing:  "HieKincKKUOoKXBlafeooatrong 
ftar  na  in  Greek;  there  he  has  na.  One  of  onr  pet idola  ia  iiretrievaMy  amaahad.  DAOOKiadown, 
md  we  cant  get  htm  on'  hia  laga  again.  But  wo  be  to  tiie  ioonoclaat  who  baa  made  tfaia  pubMe 
mock  of  our  &lae  goda !  Won't  we  gire  it  to  him  if  we  can  catch  him  I*  Acccnrdingly,  our  aaaail* 
anf  a  next  more  la  to  deaignata  an  IndiTldual  New  Yorker,  whom  he  Introducea  prominentty  by 
name,  aa  flie  'author  of  our  critique;  and,  thia  done,  prooeeda  to  pelt  him  with  the  longeat  and 
heideet  words  he  can  ibid.  Mow  there  la  no  doubt  that,  aa  a  general  rule,  aonoroua  epilheta  have 
a  Teiy  fine  effisct  "Rie  exdted  town-beDman,  in  one  of  Bl  Acrwoon'a  stories,  cafls  his  opponent '  a 
dephlogiaticated  parabola,'  and  makea  a  great  aenaation  by  it;  but  aa  the  point  at  Issue  was  the 
nerita  and  demeriti  of  Mr.  Filton,  aa  an  editor  of  iBscHTLua,  not  the  birth,  parentage,  and  edu- 
cation of  tile  IndiTidnal  denouneed  by  the  reviewer,  or  of  any  other  IhdiTidual  In  New  York  or 

elaewberB^  aD  the  particulara  of  Mr. ^'s  priyate  history,  however  ▼alnable  they  may  be  to  that 

gentieman'a  future  biographer,  are  in  the  preaent  inslanoe  remarkably  irrderant  and  deddedlT 
0bih  irfis  AtovStfov.  As  to  the  quondam  Scholar  of  Trinity,  aasumed  to  be  our  claaaieal  critic,  hb 
atandfng  on  both  aidea  the  Atiantie  la  such  aa  to  render  him,  and  hia,  ftUdtoualy  indifferent  with  re* 
apeet  to  whatever  the  'North  American'  may  chooae  to  aay  of  him,  either  in  ita  ordinary  routine 
of  pladd  and  proay  panegyric,  or  ita  oocaaional  exuberance  of  abaurd  invective.  One  remark; 
howerer,  we  muat  make  «a  jposMMt  To  call  names  requires  no  stupendous  efibrt  of  genius.  Any 
*]oaier,'  or  'snob,'  or  gamin  can  do  it;  indeed,  people  of  that  aort  are  usually  cleverer  at  it  than 


Oar  reviewer's  next  demonstration  la  a  piece  of  cool  hypocrisy,  for  which  onr  readenvrill  hardly 
be  prepared.  He  pretends  (endiu  pom^i !)  to  defend  New-York  scholardiip,  and  to  vhidicalB  It 
Ihmiourali^tal  Thisideaof  a  man'a  attacking  himaelf  and  being  defended  agafaist  himself  Is  too 
Indicrouafbr  any  but  a  tranacendentaliat  to  contemplate  with  gravi^.  And  on  what  la  the  exquia- 
kely  absurd  pretenaion  grounded  t  Faotu  Ung'utt !  Fellow.New-Yorkera  I  hear  thla  chivalroua 
champion  in  your  defence : 

'  *Dox8  he  suppose  that  Ua  feOow-dtlxena  generally  vdll  be  gratified,  when  a  youth  fteah  from 
coDege— from  an  BngUah  college  ~  aasurea  them,  with  a  very  lordly  and  patroniidng  air,  that 
'  New-York  acholanhip  is  really  very  respectable  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  not  abogtOur  eontmuud  on 
tk4  other  aide  oftht  water  ?*  Beally,  who  will  say,  after  tiiia,  that  Punch's  illuatrationa  of  <  the  RLdng 
Generation'  are  only  caricaturea  V 

Now  if  we  had  written  the  above-quoted  clauses  In  all  aobemesa,  we  ahould  be  at  no  loss  for  a 
plausible  defence  of  them.  We  might  say  that  we  spoke  of  New-York  acholarsUp  in  no  terms  of 
extravagant  eulogy,  because  it  is  not  our  custom  to  puff  ouraelres,  as  it  la  the  custom  of  tiie  Bos- 
ton clique  to  puff  themselves,  in  season  and  out  of  aeason ;  because  we  prefer  that  others  should 
blow  our  trumpet  for  us,  or  if  none  can  be  foui^d  to  do  ao,  that  it  ahould  be  left  unblown ;  becauae, 
if  we  ^ere  ailly  enou^  to  act  differently,  our  feUow-dassics  here  would  not  be  silly  enough  to 
ttiank  us  for  it;  because,  for  nistanoe,  if  we  had  impliedly  called  Amthon  a  greater  acholar  than 
PoaaoN  and  HxaM^inv  put  together,  or  openly  said  of  Daiaxxa  that  he  had  cleared  up  all  the  dif- 
flcuhiea  of  bia  authora,  we  ahould  not  raise  otirselves  in  the  estimation  of  either  of  those  gentlemen 
by  toadyism  so  open  and  disgusting,  but,  on  the  contrary,  incur  their  Just  contempt  But  we  have 
no  need  or  vriah  to  put  an  ex^et-faa^  oonatruction  on  our  expresaions.  What  we  vrrote  stood 
crij^bialty  thua: 

'  AMD  not  only  do  they  claim  to  be  lAs  classics  of  the  Continent,  but  the  orUff  classics ;  affecting 
to  despise  New«Tork  scnolarahip,  which  is  really  very  respectable  as  far  as  it  goes,  and  not  alto- 
getiier  contemned  on  the  other  side  of  the  water,  /Vo/esaDr  Anthon'e  booka  bemg  eOmaiMbf  read 
and  reptMieked  in  England  and  Seotiand: 

Tte  restoration  of  the  now  Italicized  clause  wHl  leave  our  readers  in  Uttie  doubt  as  to  the  mean- 
ing of  oar  aehtenoe.  A  was  tpritfsA  in  pare  irony;  and  now  thia  stupid  Bostoniantakea  it  for  down- 
rl|^  eameatl  After  this,  we  ase  leaa  surprised  to  fbid  the  writer,  hi  the  next  place,  gravely  and 
ferodoualy  attarking  a  good-humoured  pleaaantry  of  ours,  aa  if  it  were  a  dettberate  piece  of  aean- 
dal,  or  alander,  or  Heaveh  knows  what  We  are  very  aorry  that  our  joke  waa  miaeonstrued,  or 
aiqipoaed  to  be  any  thing  more  than  a  joke ;  and  if  tiie  feQow  who  has  been  employed  to  do  Fii.- 
T0H*8  dhty  work  in  the  '  North  American*  had  made  the  most  distant  approach  to  decency  or  hon- 
ea^  in  any  one  of  hia  sixteen  pagea,  we  should  have  been  too  happy  to  make  any  explanatipn  or 
apology  that  he  or  Mr.  Fsltok,  or  any  one  else,  could  have  wished. 

By  tills  time  tiie  tea  has  begun  to  work,  and  the  old  lady  pours  out  on  our  devoted  head  a  whole 
slaag-dlctionary  full  of  hard  names.  So  fkr  aa  we  can  digeat  her  somewhat  incoherent  chargea, 
VOL.  XXX.  34 
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ttMyreiolwlbemMlTetialotetwoof 'do^aatlHu' aad'flippaoy.'  What  mmo  onr  Teaenble 
aptagoniat  attaehea  to  tfaa  word  'dogmatiam*  we  are  not  peiiectly  eertain;  fbr,  m  fond  ia  dbsof 
uiing  ornamaatal  epitibetok  like  M>.  PaoKsifxvp,  wtthout  llu  leaat  regard  to  the^ 
not  Terj  eaay  to  find  out  what  ihe  doea  iolend  to  aay.  But  aappoaing  the  word  to  be  taken  in  Us 
uaual  aenae,  and  to  noean  Itfim^  dem%  ex^mkedrm  0plnien$  ff  omr  em  witknA  dm  rtgmri,  fa  doM 
tifvtkargf  we  indignanfly  ropodlate  it.  We  profeia  to  be  a  Terj  humble  follower  of  the  moden 
Bn^iah  aofaool,  aa  it  ia  lepreaented  \if  LrooBU.  and  Lmwooxs  Donalimom  and  Palkt,  Woa]»> 
wonmattdtheKaMinBOTi;  men  of  whom  the  Boiton  reviewer,  in  UalimitBd  reading;  aeema  never 
tt>  have  heard,  and  whoae  very  namea  he  feara  to  mention,  bat  whom  we  have  a  perfiect  lii^lo 
prefer  to  a  fifteonth^rate  German  commentator  him  ScHNxmn.  In  the  whoto  oonrae  of  omr  re* 
matta  we  made  b«t  three  original  raggeatlaBa ;  one  of  which  we  avowedly  threw  out  aa  a  random 
ahot  for  what  it  waa  worth;  a  eeeond  no  one  haa  yet  oldeclBd  to;  and  for  the  third,  if  it  ahoold 
tun  out  to  have  received  the  aanetioa  and  adoptkm  of  a  diatingoiahed  profeaaor  at  the  London 
Univenity,  our  meerlng  friend  may  poaaibly  be  induced  to  ohange  hia  epfauon  of  it  We  have 
been  aednlona  in  giving  chapter  and  verae  for  oar  aaaertiona.  In  lome  caaea  we  ilhutrBted  tJiOB 
fay  parallel  paaeagea ;  in  otfaen  we  fortified  them  by  the  diela  of  other  critica;  in  many  we  did  both. 
Bat  there  certainly  were  inatanoea  where  we  gave  our  opfarion  without  addBng  reference  or  xeaeon, 
beeaaae,aa  we  ai^poae  our  readera  to  underatand  aomething  of  Greek  (whatever  naay  be  the  ceee 
with  our  xeviewen),  we  aometimea  tliought  it  auflident  mereitg  to  point  out  an  obviona  Unnde^. 
Thus.  V.  1350^  where  Fklton,  m  tJu  tetth  ofaUpreviou$  eommentaiorsy  tranalatea  Xim(  ir^u '  a  ete  ^ 
blood  becomes  tkee,'  we  bought  it  enough  to  say  that '  they  were  quite  right  and  he  waa  quite  wnn^' 
without  gofaig  on  to  add,  aa  we  might  have  done,  Oat  when  irphru  haa  the  aenae  of  lieoil  it  is  eilher 
ia^tnomal  (which  ia  the  more  frequent  conetovctlon),  or  elaehaa  the  dativeof  the  ol^iectezpienB& 
Thoa  we  might  eaq>reaa  Di§er0tiOH  i»  b^Mbtg  by  ntfpovup  rt^u  or  ^wrvi;  aw^pae^  n^hnt,  bat 
not  by  ffw^poffiwif  wpkiru  merei^.  So,  too^  we  did  not  think  it  neoeaaary  to  prove  by  eicatnptoe  tint 
TVYX^w  haa  a  habit  of  governing  tiM  genitive,  or  to  ahow  by  a  long  diaeertatUm  tbat  the  Fatea  and 
Puriea  were  different  peraonagea  and  worahipped  with  different  ritea.  And  commoA  aeoee  teachei 
ua  that  no  man  can  be  expected  to  give  in  detail  all  the  atepa  of  the  proceaa  by  which  lie  haaar- 
lived  at  a  condaalon  npon  a  diaputed  pneeagn 

If  we  had  begun  our  note  on  1944-7  after  tfaia  fashion :  *  An  inaccuracy  in  Ihoae  diaHnguiahed 
oommentatora,  Klaus xn  and  Pbilk  (from  whom  it  givea  ua  gieat  pain  to  be  obliged  to  difier), 

waa  hero  iirat  pointed  out  to  ua  by ^  L.L.D^  Begiua  Profeaaor  of ,  in  the  Univeraity  of 

,  whoae  pupil  we  were  in  the  year  183-^  and  hia  ophdoo  waa  confirmed  by  tibe  Rev. , 

whom  we  met  at ^  in  the  apring  of  the  following  year ;'  or  conatructed  all  our  conmunti  on 

thia  general  acheme :  '  Of  the  aixteen  editors  of  ^orlub  we  poaaeaa  fifteen,  not  having  been  able 
to  procure  the  work  of  Prof  OKX.XN8caz.AOKB,  of  Drontheim.  Four  of  theae  are  ailent  on  Ihe  paa- 
aage ;  elglit  aay  tfala,  three  that^  and  ScHMxmxx  the  other.    But  the  vahie  of  Schnxxdxk's  render* 

ing  ia  diminiahed  by  the  &ct,  ete.,  etc. ;  and  of  the  two  parallel  paaaagea  adduced  by ,  one  nuy 

be  referred  to  a  misprint  in  his  edition  of  ^— ,  ao  that;  on  the  whole,  we  are  justified  in  aaaumin^ 
eto.,  ete.'  If,  we  repeat,  we  had  begun  our  note  after  this  faahion,  it  ia  evident  to  the  capacity  of  die 
meaneat  Bostonian  that  classical  criticism  would  become  an  b&termhuble  work  for  boA  writer  and 
reader. 

Tlie  charge  of 'flippancy*  may  refer  to  the  general  tone  of  our  artide,  or  to  our  way  of  speaking 
of  other  editors,  or  to  our  treatment  of  the  Beaton  mia^ditor.  That  tiie  tone  of  our  artide  waa 
ligh^  we  admit.  It  waa  intentionally  ao,  because  classics  are  such  a  drug  in  the  American  market 
(owing  to  the  popular  ignorance  of  them,  which  ignoranoe  onr  intmeton,  the  New-KngJandaw, 
have  done  their  best  to  foster),  that  a  classical  article  must  be  made  apiey  to  be  read  at  aD.  Ow 
treatment  of  preceding  eommentstow  deaorvea  mote  particular  eiraminatinn  We  aaid  of  Kiav- 
axM  Out,  though  an  ingenious  editor,  he  waaunaafe  to  depend  upon,  ftaoanaa  given  to  a»«atAadradog- 
matisms.  And  of  theae  dogmatimna  we  gave  inatanrea ,  Somebody,  whom  we  have  read  very  lately, 
aaya  that,  in  the  case  of  JEacan.VB,  'dogmatiam  ia  so  singularly  out  of  place  Oat  any  editor  who 
manifests  it  may  be  pronounced  at  once  to  be  unfitted  for  hia  xinderiaking.'  Haa  the  Boaton  ie> 
viewer  any  idea  of  who  that  aomebody  may  bet 

We  apoke  of  B(IrrcnXi.L  aa  habitually  inaccurate.  Fklton  and  CoMFAinr  aeem  to  have  utteriy 
misunderstood  the  theory  of  MrrcHKLL,  if  we  m«y  be  allowed  the  expresakm.  He  waa  a  moat  vai- 
uablo  man  in  his  way.  He  entered  into  the  spirit  of  AxxsTorHANxa  more  fully  than  any  commas 
tator  haa  ever  done.  He  cleared  away  many  false  views  which  had  been  entertained  respecting 
hia  character.  He  tranalated  him  into  magnificent  English  verae.  He  illustrated  him  oopions^ 
from  AiHXN«tn  and  other  souroes.    For  all  thia  we,  aa  the  humbleat  of  the  edniran  of  that  00- 
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liooB  Mtfrii^  wn  bomd  to  psy hit  iiMwioKy  contliigil  IImihIui  $  iMt  wmb  m  mqt  tfMfc  1m  1i  TSfy  fti* 
•cennte  in  matters  oTrerbal  crttklnn,  we  are  only  repeating  wfaal  nine-teotfas  of  the  lectnreii  and 
tnton  in  England  say  erery  week  to  their  pupila.  Had  the  North  American  Reviewer  any  aoen- 
me  knowledge  of  Greek,  or  (thould  that  suppoaltlon  be  deemed  too  monatroas)  had  he  erer  USka 
in  with  GnoBAx  Kxmmnr's  very  able  pamphlet  on  the  nxbject,  he  would  have  aeen  fiiat  HCtrcBSftL 
waa  in  the  habit  of  confusing  imperfect  and  aecond  aoriafei,  paat  and  preaent  paxtkiplea,  independflit 
and  conditional  negatiYes;  tn  short,  of  doing  all  the  very  things  that  Boston  eAtors  deUgfat  in. 

Of  Pkolx  we  utterly  deny  baring  said  any  thing  disrespectfUL  It  is  Fblton  who  has  used  falm 
disraqwctfolly,  l>y  the  alovenly  way  in  which  he  has  read  him.  It  Is  an  odd  way  of  diowing  want 
of  respect  for  aman  to  say  that  his  having  made  tme  mistake  is  somewhat  singnlar. 

Aa  to  ScRXUDKB,  we  must  and  will  feel  and  express  a thorou|j^  contempt  for  him.  OoMtktn- 
vieatr  point  out  any  editor  of  ^gckybu  for  the  hut  ten  years  who  hot  taken  emy  neHee  ofkkmf  It 
would  not  be  an  easy  matter  to  find  him  in  any  English  professor's  library ;  and  if  you  could  Ifaid 
Um  in  any  Gennan  professor's,  it  would  only  be  because  your  German  thinks  it  a  duty  to  read  err* 
eryfUnft  good  or  bad,  fliathaa  been  written  on  bis  «pectett^.  AfHendonwhomwecanrelygiTei 
US  this  instanrff  of  the  estimatfam  in  wUch  he  la  held  at  a  foreign  UniTeraity :  'One  day  a  party  of 
ns  at  — ''s  rooms  were  talking  of  edltians  of  Ascbtlus.  I  mentioned  Schnsidu's.  No  one  had 
over  heard  of  him,  except  as  an  editor  of  Xkvopron.  I  was  confident  that  he  had  edited  some  plays, 
and  eat  myself  to  make  inqnlxy.  After  a  long  and  firultless  search,  I  stumbled  upon  one  of  our  Sen' 
ior  Fellows  who  had  a  large  library.  On  mentioning  my  object  to  him,  he  exdaimed^  'Oh,  yes^  I 
hare  ScBNxifiBn.  Are  you  making  a  collection  of  oommentatoni  If  you  want  him  I  will  dispose 
of  him  very  reasonably." 

Aa  to  the  tone  we  adopted  in  speaking  of  Mr.  FMvroK,  it  requires  no  rery  9«at  exeraise  of  the 
reasoning  power  to  see  that  nmilia  timiUbuM  enrantmr  Is  at  least  as  true  in  literature  ea  in  thai*' 
peatica;  that  shallow  books  have  a  tendency  to  produce  fiippantaitlclee;  that  buttarfliea  are  not  Co 
be  brofcom  on  e]aborately<oonstructed  wheels,  or  Fmltqub  exUnguished  in  pamphleU  of  founoare 
quarto  pages.  Tliat  tfie£uoT-professor  and  his  friends  should  dislike  being  laughed  at  Is  very  nat- 
nnl :  when  a  man  has  rendered  himself  tboroug^y  ridiculous,  he  will  be  revy  «iit  to  object  to  the 
use  of  ridicule  as  a  weapon ;  and,  generally,  men  would  raflier  you  should  attack  them  in  their 
way  than  youxik  *  Tn  om  foueeee  en  tkree  mnm  fM  dt  ponttar  an  qnaite,'  says  H  Joubbain,  *§t 
tun'  aapemlapatitneeguejepan.' 

We  sat  down  to  write  ouf  review  of  Fxlton  in  the  fear  of  i&8CHTX.ua  and  his  real  comnMOla* 
lora,  and  the  hope  of  doing  good;  and  we  have  done  good;  teau  the  present  frantic  explosion  of 
fSbn  'North  American.'  The  bull-calf  has  been  wdl  pricked,  and  begins  to  roar  pretQr  loudly.  Had 
we  written  such  atimid  and  deferential  notice  as  an  acquaintance  of  oun  did,  who  knew  better,  we 
mlg^t  have  been  htmored  with  fSbn  patronage  of  the  clique,  and  even  obtained  the  inestimable  re- 
ward of  an  autogrqih  letter  from  one  of  diem ;  but  we  should  also  have  confirmed  Mr.  Fxi.ton 
fn  fafai  tailqaity,  and  thereby  laid  much  sin  on  our  own  heads. 

At  length,  afker  a  vast  deal  of  aburfve  aaeerdon  of  our  '  ignorance,'  die  reriewer  proceeds  to  Us 
proof  of  It  Win  it  be  believed  that,  after  aD  his  preliminary  parade  of  extravagant  threats,  4<ikas 
kA  vmouehed  HteraBy  eeven^l^hths  qfthe  main  body  of  our  article?  Wc  quoted  ei^kty-eigkt  notes 
of  Mr.  Fkltom's,  about  one  half  of  which  contained  gross  errors,  and  tibe  others  Inelcgandes,  omls* 
ilons,  or  readings  and  interpretations  wUch,  ttioug^  not  altogether  unauthorized,  were  condemned 
by  a  majority  of  the  best  commentstors.  Of  these  his  blustering  advocate,  whom,  indeed,  he  may 
•hardly  thank  fin*  his  attempt  to  defend  him'  (that  is  the  most  sagacious  observation  we  have  met 
with  in  the  aitiele),  pretends  to  vindleate  Just  sbem.  Some  doten  bhmders,  any  three  of  which 
are  enou|^  to  damn  an  editor,  are  passed  by  id  Judicious  aOenoe.  There  is  nothing  said,  for  in* 
atanee,  about  Mr.  Fxltobt's  JumbUng  together  of  jfmoc  and  chrtdc,  the  Moeras  and  flie  Scmnn,  or  Us 
driglaal  tamolation  of  xApti  by  wtil,  or  Us  utter  uoisoonception  of  alvot  and  ahtiwt  or  his  rubbish 
about  iyAvt  or  Us  si^reme  nonsense  about  the  *  brigktened  lHaaU  But  tiiere  were  eleven  remarks 
on  which  he  thought  it  possible  to  show  fi^  or  assail  ua  in  return.  From  the  insuflleiency  of 
tteoe  replies  ai^  counter^assaults,  wUch  we  now  proceed  to  examine  individually,  the  reader  may 
Judge  how  utterly  defenceless  the  ELXOT-professor  is  on  all  the  other  points. 

Mr.  Fxltok's  first  assertion  Is,  that '  the  opening  scene  repreeents  the  palace  of  Aoahxmkon  at 
Jb-goa*   TUa  we  corrected  to  Myoaut.    Whereupon  the  *  North  American'  observes : 

*Ir  sok  It  la  qpita  rwniartcaWe  that  Mucstxhxm  Unuelf  nowhere  mentJona  Myoenis»  ^dle  in  tbie 
play  he  twioe  alludes  to  Argos.  In  feet,  thou^  HoMxn  constantly  places  the  residence  of  AoA> 
sSMKOif  at  Mycenn,  tte  tr^Hc  poeto  generally  confound  the  two  does,  Sophoclxs  alone  obeerviog 
any  difltiiictiao  between  ttNDi,  and  be  not  iitvariaUy.    Inproof  oftfais,  wedteSnABoaadthesiu- 
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thor  of  flie  Greek  Anament  of  the  Electra;  two  autlioritiM  whom  we  rappoM  Mr.  B' will 

banfly  OTerrole  in  wo  oecitiTe  a  manner  aa  he  doea  all  modem  editora.  Srauio  aay^  Aia  H  r^ 
lyyvritra  riti  ^6w  nikui  in  pJaP  ti  rpityiKol  cvvwvviauf  vpocaYopcvovfftv '  V,lptriitK  ol  ni  Iv  rfi 
OTT^  ipdiutri,  rori  /th  MvM^C  mXfiy,  rori  Si  "Apyof  rifr  Avrilv  ir6Xiv,  KoBdirep  h  ^l^tyevel^  ntf 
^Opion'.  TkB  tn^  pott»  tpeak  qf  the  two  ekieB,  on  oeamM  of  Ikdr  nmnm$,  hf  the  mmt  ntm^ 
one;  EurMda  even  m  tke  oame  drama  catting  the  tame  dtf  »omame$  Mpceam,  and  $emtrima  Argo$, 
oiintke  fpUgenia  and  tke  Oreetee,  And  in  the  Argrmtent  of  the  Electra,  another  play  relattnc  to 
the  family  of  AoAinxiroN,  the  writer  aaya,  ff  eaivij  n&  ipdpant  inr6KUTat  t¥  'Apyu,  tkeoometftke 
drama  ie  laid  in  Argoe. 

'  And  the  modem  editon,  almoat  without  exception,  are  of  the  tame  opinion.    SrAio.ST'a  bn- 
goa^  ia, "  ecenafabuXA  Argil  conetUuitury    Scmrrz  myb,  "  ecenam  drmnatie  Argla  etM,  ante  Agmum 

nanu  rti^iam,  iEichylua  ipae  diaerte  annotamt.**    Lest  Mr.  B thould  reject  the  opiniona  of  dieie 

two  critica  with  aa  fittle  ceremony  or  reaaon  aa  he  diowa  in  pnahinff  aaide  Ki.j>n»BN  and  SgbrS' 
DSB,  we  will  cite  C.  O.  Mullxb,  wboae  authority  even  thia  young  iconoclast  wiU  hardly  Tcntore 
to  reject  We  quote  from  the  Engliah  tranalation  of  Mux.Lxa'a  Diaaertationa  on  the  Eumenides  of 
iEacHTi.vB,  page  118 : 


'  Tbe  rtry  fact  that  Mycenr  no  longer  exwtad  enabled  poets,  wlio  delicti  ted  in  conDectiaf  the  mlitiee  of  H 
with  tbe  ranraiacfmre*  of  the  past,  to  nubetitate  ArnoR  in  tbe  plaro  of  Sfjrreor.    Indeed,  tbe  Arpvee  akiic 

hic  and 

t  jioeta.  .  __     

ited  aenee,  contribaled  its  ■hara  to  the  tranefer.    In  fact,  JBae^Miiu  to  Ut  Mm  ^rlcWer  |A«  mm  tomttttmu  ^tkt « 


past,  to  nubetitate  Arnos  in  tbe  plaro  of  Mjrrenr.    Indeed,  tbe  Arpves  alow  with  H 
•peak,  woo  the  mythic  and  hemic  splendor  and  glor^  of  that  fciDOua  city ;  aM,  boiw 

"ic    '■  ' 

^     ^         ,  ifirk  of  mytk..  

■pKM  Argm  all  lAs  Oignii^^mmd  ^ttemOor  of  lAr  old  Ugtnft ;  wherMU  the  other  two  tngediaiM  an  mon  kx  ia  this  i»> 


epeet,  inakinf  Aifoa  and  Myceaft  •ometimee  distinct  and  a 

Oar  readera  are  probably  conTinoed,  by  tUa  thne,  tha^  in  Ada  inatanoe,  Mr.  B 'a  ignonaeeia 

fully  equal  to  hla  impudence.' 

.  Now,  under  fiiTor,  all  thia  rather  ahowaAev  the  miatakewaa  made,  than  that  it  waa  not  a  ndstriEB. 
It  la  trao  that  two  or  three  editon  («ioc  'the  modem  editora  afanoat  without  ezoeplion,*  aa  he  coolly 
aaaerta)  have  placed  the  foene  at  Argoa,  owhig  to  the  f»ct  we  Unted  at,  that  the  Oreek  poets  often 
oaed  Argos  in  a  looae  way  for  if  r^ttf ,  or  ike  whole  Arghae  terHtarff.  TUa  may  be  aeen  from  die 
▼eiy  paaaage  of  Muii.Km  above  quoted,  'the  indefinite  uie  of  the  word  Argoa.'  It  may  be  leen 
from  a  note  of  Preaident  WooLasr's  (a  gentleman  whom  the  reviewer  haa  eondeeemdingif  en- 
doTMd)  **ApYos  here  [in  SorBOCLsa],  aa  often  in  Hons  and  elaewfaere,  denotea  the  region.* 
(WooLtBT'a  Eleetra,  p.  73.)  But  it  may  be  moat  clearly  shown  by  the  opening  of  SoPHocLn*  Ebe- 
fra,  and  Uie  very  Argument  which  the  reviewer  adduceaaa  one  of  hiaaudioritiea.  Tpof^tibt  iiunit 
'Ophrif  ri  h  "Apyu,  eaya  die  writer  of  the  Alignment.  Now,  after  mentioning  the  Agora  of  Apol> 
LO  LTOXtn,  and  the  temple  of  Hum,  thia  rpo^dHt  or  old  aervant,  thua  prooeeda  with  hia  enumer- 
aHont 

01  6*  [gdvopit*^ 
^oacccv  MvnfMif  ril(  vokoxp^awf  hpiw. 

But,  tokiUur  we  ooau, 
Tou  aiay  aoy  tket  fou  em  Mj^eenm  rich  te  gold. 

It  laerldeB^  then,  that  'Apyu  In  thia  argument  =  ilr^oUa.  To  be  sure,  tt  may  be  pleaded  ihiC 
Mr.  Fblton  used  the  word  ilr^os  in  the  same  general  aense.  But  tfaia  would  be  a  license  faiad- 
missible  in  an  editor  of  school  and  college  hooka,  and  coatraiy  to  the  practice  of  adiolars.  Tins 
Wooi.aKT  saya,  In  reference  to  the  moat>unlncld]y-for-the-reviewer-qnoted  Electn,  *  that  the  ophh 
Ion  of  those  ctitlcs  who  have  thought  that  the  poet  laid  hia  acene  in  Argoa  seems  to  be  oonfbted  hy 
ti  S*  Ixdvoptv.'  (WooLSST'a  Electra,  p.  74.)  To  recur  to  the  paasage  from  M^llkb.  We  shaD 
take  the  liberty  of  beginning  the  quotation  a  little  &rther  bock  than  the  reviewer  haa  found  it  oon- 
ttodo: 


'It  ia  true,  a  jMraeii  oynwraaiit  with  himarif  [thia  ia  no  prophetie  anuahm  to  the  Beaton  adhnn] 
mi^t  object  to  the  pocf  ■  putting  this  announcement  in  the  mouth  of  Oaxsrxs  [die  oath  of  aQiapee 
wiOi  Oe  Athenians],  that  nia  hero  was  not  an  Argive,  but  a  Mycensan,  and  that  Argos  and  Myee- 
asB  not  onhr  were  diatinct  statea,  fai  the  mydiicage,  but  existed  as  such  even  in  historical  times,  un- 
to a  very  few  vears  before  the  Oraatea  waa  exhibited,  w>en  the  Argivea  auoceedcd  tai  taking  the 
Cyclopean  waus  of  Myocne,  and  reduced  the  real  dty  of  Ouarsa  to  a  heap  of  ruina.  But  the 
very  lac^'  etc. 

Mt}u.sx  ia  unfolding  hia  theory  of  the  Oustka's  eaemal  political  bearing.  Be  ia  ahowhig  that 
iBacHVLtis  wished  to  propitiate  ttie  people  of  Argoa,  and  accordingly  lays  stress  on  the  fact  that 
tiie  poet  did  —  whatt  not  perpetrate  an  absurd  blunder  by  confoimding  two  dtiea,  both  wfaidhhad 
exiated  but  a  few  years  before ;  but,  out  of  delicacy  to  the  Argivea,  omit  all  alluaioii  l^  name  to 
tiialr  old  rivala  of  Mycene.  So  that  all  the  eiTect  of  (hia  dtatkm  ia  to  do  away  wifli  oar  antsgo- 
niatf a  first  triumphantly-aBaerted  point  that '  Asobtlub  nowhere  menliona  Uyt/aom! 

Our  readera  an  probably  convinced  by  this  time  that  the  roviewer'a  accuracy  ia  quite  eqnil  to 
hia  potttenesa. 
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To  oar  xenuffk upon  the  aanexttloii  of  Eoboea,  tfae  reriewer  nplin} 

*T&X8  commont  la  dishonest  tfae  writer  of  it  wflfulty  seeking  to  make  othen  belieTo  what  be 
knew  to  be  untrue.  Having  occasion  to  apeak  of  AuUa,  Mr.  Pklton  inddentnlly  and  Tory  briefly 
rendada  tfaeatndentof  Itspoflition,  aaoppoflite  to  Ghalda  — in  Boeotla;'*  lust  aa  one  mi^g^thunrledlv 
deacrlbe  tiie  aitnation  of  tne  town  of  Pawtocket  as  **on  die  oppositB  aide  of  tfae  river  from  Provi* 
dence  —  In  Maaaachusetta ;"  meaning  thereby  certainly,  not  ttiat  Providence  is  in  Haasachusetti, 
but  fliat  Pawtocket  is.  Perhapa  tfae  meaning  would  be  a  little  clearer  if  tfa^  position  of  the  two 
dausea  of  tfae  sentence  were  inverted ;  but  every  schoolboy  knowins;  that  Cnalda  is  not  on  the 
mainland,  Just  aa  well  as  he  knows  that  Providenee  is  in  Rhode  IslanC  and  not  in  liassaehusetla, 

tbe  editor  did  not  guard  against  so  obvious  a  blunder.    Still,  if  Mr.  B had  cenfured  the  note  for 

a  trifling  inaccuracy  of  language,  tfae  criticism  would  have  been  iUr  enough,  whatever  might  be 
tiiougfat  of  its  importance ;  out  in  commenting  upon  it  as  a  gross  mistake  in  seography,  he  makes 
what  he  knowi  to  be  a  false  cfaarae.  Of  course,  tfae  phrase  oppotke  to  would  have  no  meaning,  if 
Chalcis  were  not  on  the  other  si&  of  the  channel ;  ii  Mr.  Fxi.ton  had  annexed  Euboea  to  &e  con- 
tinent; Chalds  would  be  adjacaU  to  Aulis.  And  as  this  channel,  Uie  Euripus,  is  described  at  length 
in  this  very  note,  the  absurditr  of  tfae  charge  of '  annexation*  is  still  more  manifest  It  will  be  ob- 
served that  BIr.  B himself,  in  tills  very  passsffe.  misspells  the  name  of  tfae  island ;  but  diould 

we  be  justified  on  this  account  in  accusing  mm  of  ignorance  botii  of  the  ortfaoflraphy  and  geogra- 
phy of  Eabceat    He  has  no  more  perception  of  tfae  demands  of  faimess  than  of  truth.' 

TU«  la  saving  tfae  Prdfeasor's  geography  only  at  the  expense  of  his  grammar.  We  certainly 
were  deceived  by  tfae  eictreme  dumsfaieas  of  Mr.  Fxltok's  sentence,  and  we  were  not  tfae  onty 
person  tiiat  was,  two  of  our  contributors  having  derived  tiie  same  impression  from  his  words  that 
wb  £d.  TUs  scrvfndoiis  advocate  eoazes  them  into  sometfaing  like  meaning,  by  inserting  a  dash 
where  there  was  notiilng  before.  For  tfiou^  in  our  quotation,  tiirou^  some  error  of  oar  printer 
or  proof-reader,  the  clause  read  'o^xMitB  to  Cbalcia,  in  Bceotla,'  yet  in  Mr.  Fklton's  book  Aey 
stand  *  OppositB  Chalcis  in  BcBotia,'  without  even  a  comma  intervening.  It  is  really  too  bad  to  lay 
aaotfaer  man's  sins  upon  our  shoulders,  and  rate  us  with  disfaonesty  and  unfidmess  because  tfae  Et- 
toT-profeasor  win  not  write  intelligible  Eng^Bsfa.  As  to  our  speDing  Eubcsa  with  a  sfaig^  letter  in- 
•tead  of  a  diphtiiong,  every  one  who  is  conversant  witii  modem  daasirail  writers  knows  that  tiie 
usage  in  regard  to  sucfa  words  la  very  fluctuating.  WUfa  regard  tb  the  Ug^  tone  taken  by  tfae  re- 
viev^  on  tfae  'absurdity'  of  oar  charge,  it  is  utterly  unwarranted  by  his  tobjeet  In  any  doubtful 
polttt  of  geography  tfae  iipriori  evldenoe  la  all  agahast  an  editor  who  has  already,  te  Hu  gpaot  tff 
mtm  Ihm*  confounded  tfae  PhoemmM  of  Asb  Minor  witii  the  Phodamo  of  Greece ;  tiie  Locriana 
of  the  soseemcoastofOreeee  with  those  of  tfae  western;  andputMyeensB  (heseemstohaveapar' 
tiinilar  qrite  against  this  unfortunate  place)  oitf  of  ArgoBs  entii^ ! 

3.  Tbe  reviewer  says  of  our  note  on  ira^cvroS  X^iJtdiotf  which  Mr.  Fkltom  translatea, '  a  torch  to 
be  passed  on,  te  be  forwarded:' 

*Tbz8  critieism  shows  nothing  but  the  writer's  ignoraaoe.  If  the  meaning  were  that  tiie  torch 
oooBT  to  bepatsed  on,  or  must  6«  passed  oa,  then  it  would  be  mpsvrhff  or  witii  tfae  neuter  wparrhy 
:=  Ui  wpsiuv.  As  Mr.  B apparentiy  does  not  know  tfae  meaning  of  verbals  in  rot,  we  will  re- 
far  Urn  to  so  common  a  book  as  Kvhnm's  Greek  Grammar,  §  334, 1,  (1).    '  Those  in  nt  denote 

eitiier  a  completed  action or  tiie  idea  of  possibility,  axiUe*  is  tkeit  %uual  mgnijktaion.*    Thus, 

from  ^pd»,  to  see,  verbal  hparit,  to  be  aten,  vistMi;  and  from  iropdSw,  to  omd  on,  toHtinmotion  [Mr. 

B aeenia  not  to  know  that  tfae  active  form  has  this  meaning],  the  verbal  mpnr^t  necessarily 

m^Mtobemmwwtion^cr  eapoMeqfbem^  tetinmotumorformardod.  The 'desiderated  pass»> 
ges  from  PoLTBim'  he  wHl  donbtiess  be  able  to  And,  as  tiiey  are  referred  to  hi  most  dletionailes^ 
to  Uluatrate  that  peculiar  and  later  signification  of  the  word.' 

If  a  torch  to  heformtrdoi  does  not  mean  a  torch  that  ou^ht  to  be  or  waa  to  be  forwarded,  it  means 
Jost  nothing.  Hie  general  use  of  grammarians  and  trandatora  awsigna,this  signification  to  the  ex- 
pression used  by  Mr.  Fslton.  Every  one  who  has  only  read  an  ordinary  Latin  grammar  mutt 
remember  that  tfae  futore  participle  oaiaadattb  rendered' to  tsloesd^  or  tteei^At  to  ieliNMd.'  llie 
reviewer  tries  to  make  ou^  by  some  strange  figure,  some  new  sort  of  dUpals,  tiiat '  a  torch  to  be  far- 
laartfB^  means 'a  torch  o^oftfa  of  being  forwarded.'  We  are  sure  no  one  would  have  dreamed  of 
tibe  words  having  this  signification  before  tiiey  were  told  so;  and  we  do  not  tiiink  many  will  admit 
tiiat  lliey  ean  be  foreed  faito  it  now.  If  Mr.  Fslton  had  translated  Xoftrut  waptwrbt  *mformHod 
toreh,!.  or  'a/bneovtlaMs  torch'  (for  this  coined  word  most  literally  expresses  the  meaning  of  nopn* 
f^),  we  should  not  have  so  much  objection.  The  derived  active  nwwning  KAjowntffing  we  gave 
on  tfae  antiiority  of  Scott  and  Lnmxxx,  Linwood  (fraodOmg),  Abbxsch  (2  voL,  Apparat  Crit,  p. 
150^  where  he  quotes  a  parallel  use  of  mpsvoiftos  in  TKiinsT.,  Orat,  10,  p.  137,  a.),  and  Btanlxt 
('vis  jMisMswtis  Unnpadls,'  voL  IL,  Btnun's  quarto  ed.,  p.  89).  WIB  tfae  reviewer  asy  tiiat  tfaeaa 
eommentBtors  translate  it  so  becanse  they  do  not  know  the  meaning  of  mopn^M  f 

4.  AiT.Saa,  Mr.  Fkltow  prefers  rc/»wvTa,  not  for  tiie  very  naturd  reason  tfaat  it  is  tfae  raadfaig  of 

*  Feltoo't  Honwr,  school  edition .  p.  48B. 
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the  mimiucHptB  and  almost  all  ttie  editon/biit  beeavao  he  tUnlta  tihe  aariat  'woald  men  rinply 
aimed'  On  this  wrong  reason  for  a  ri^  reading  we  remarked:  *Im  it  poaalble  that  the  Euot- 
profeaaor  can  be  ignorant  of  the  frcqnentatiTe  nae  of  ttw  aoriatf  Here  the  nriewer  ftiaki  be 
haana: 

'  Of  coune.  it  ianot  poaaible ;  bat  it  la  certain  from  this  paaaage  that  Hr.  B hfanadf  is  entire- 
ly Icinorant  of  an  important  limitation  of  the  fact  or  princtple  to  which  he  here  alludea.  The  fie- 
quentatire  nae  of  the  aoiist  does  occur  in  the  indicattve  mood,  b^tnotintke  wbarHMU  mooia  or 
partidpU;  and  if  it  did,  it  could  not  apply  here.  The  image  aa  it  atanda,  and  aa  it  ia  explained  \n 
all  reapectable  commentators,  is  impremlTe  and  snblime ;  while  the  frequentative  aorist— if  snui 
an  aoriat  participle  were  possible — would  make  it  ludicrooa :  for  Zsus  would  then  be  rcpreseated 
dramhi^  hi§  howfreqwntbf  at  Pari*,  or  aa  not  hitting  him  tQl  after  repeated  attempta.  Evcrr  school- 
boy knows,  or  should  know,  the  frequentative  sense  of  the  aoriat,  aa  it  la  luminonaly  explsinod  in 

KcHNSii's  ordinary  '  School  Grammar/  $  250,  4,  (b).    Mr.  B unwisely  attempts  to  parade  fail 

knowledge  of  this  ftuniliar  principle,  and  in  so  doine  bctmys  his  ignorance  of  ita  extent  or  limits- 
Uona.  We  refer  him  for  mstmctlon  to  Coxat,  whose  acute  observation  on  the  Ilai^yv/^iKtfc  of 
liocEATM,  $  31,  with  Bajcm's  remark  upon  it,  i^ws  concluaively  that  diere  ia  no  finqoentaliTe 
aenae  in  the  common  aorist  participle,  unleaa  a  frequentative  adverb  ia  j(nned.' 

Now  hi 'onwiaely  parading  hia  knowledge  of  BBKHfs  note,  the  aeeorate  reviewer  haa  misonder- 
Hood  that  wartfay^ntiettaBegngloaaty.  Here  ia  the  note  rafiamd  ttk  It  oecnn  on  tUa  daose 
of  the  Panegyric  of  Ibocbatbs,  raic  S*  ixXcive^ffoic  vaAJUctf  k  Ilaft«  vpoaknlw  dwofifuw  ri  |U^ 
TMV  Mapn&9t  K.  r.  A. 

*Qnod  MoBt^  eoqjldt  icXim^ffaif  prino  adspoeta  et  propter  aoriatnm  ir^ee<r«(cv  el  qoodde  re 
facta  aermo  eat  aptior  Tidetar.  Bed  aabliUa  eat  et  viera  CoraM  animadvefrio  propter  noAJuUtf 
prgiBfina  poaitom  eaae  qaum  rm  amftu  fhota  noCetar.  Nempe  aariataa  paiticipii  «t  modi  dUiqni 
ma  de  re,  ««e  a^jecto  adverfalo,  qnodrapetitioniinoHDnamhabet,  ponjtnr.'  Hie  meaning  4rfwMcfc 
ia  (aomewhat  obaoon^  we  adalt»  aa  GenuBB  editorial  Lalin  ia  wont  to  be;  and  moat  lika^  to  be 
mianndeiatood  by  anch  a  hap-hanrd  reader  aa  thia  re^wer),  that  aeeoidfaig  to  Cobav,  Hw  aoriit 
is  the  obUqoe  mooda  and  participle  never  haa  a  fraqneatetlve  aenae,  ner  ta  smt  Joined  wiA  afice- 
quantative  advertu  The  leriawer  ooniiDai^  nae  and  ni$K  naitktr  and  nnima.  And  dria  'aeate 
obaervation,'  which  he  ao  aentoly  comprehends,  and  qootea  aa  trimsphantly  aa  if  it  were  a  adtei 
principle,  ia  a  toere  dloam  of  Cobat,  at  varianoe  with  the  priaoiplea  of  the  langwagff,  endorsed  I9 
no  commentator  butBuvi,  and  accompanied  by  amiaqiprBheDston  of  the  paaaage  00  which  it^ 
fisasea  to  be  fbimded.  For  the  natmrai  canstraclion  of  troXAdmc  liere  ia  with  the  ««4,  and  not  with 
the  participle  at  alL  And,  accordingly,  Doiawfa  Latin  tranalatfam,  fwuided  on  that  of  Wofcr.  wMch 
haa  Bteod  nnaaaaJtod  atnee  WoLF'a  time,  haa  here  a<ys  iayarw*.  (Donaoi^Orataraa  Attid,ToL 
xiv^p.27.)  \ye  would  refer  the  reviewer  for  inatniction  to  a  much  more  awraaiWe  aodJntriKgiWf 
jource  than  Cobat  : 

'  A  yuBTHsn  and  q>ecial  uae  of  the  optattre  is  when  it  stendi  in  the  protasis  hiatead  of  the  iadb:- 
ative  of  past  time,  to  expresa  aomething  which  took  place  r^utedtw  or  euslOHuraJy.  E.  g.  «Sf  sfv 
f^si  [note  the  aorist]  thrdKUtf  col  mtn^  Uvras,  ir0oaiMx6¥m¥  a&nis  otrtvtt  tlev  h^Ta,  cat  ml  vMm- 
rs  hji¥tt,  "  whoever  he  saw,*'  Le^m>  t^ftan  as  Ac  aav  any.'— BvmAioi'i  OL  Qrmm,  Bahsbor's 
trana^  p.  390,  9. 

This  la  aa  evary*day  oooatmction  in  Greek ;  indeed,  the  only  way  hi  which  sneh  an  ideaoonid 
b6  expreaacd.    Bo  mnoh  for  the  'familiar  principle'  and  our  'ignorance  of  its  extent  or  ini- 


5.  We  ohaerved  on  Fxltoh's  doubtful  note,  at  v.  484,  Oat  the  nam.  was  rather  belter,  teannadi 
aa  S*  KartipYaoTQi  ia  passive.'    Qooth  the  reviewer : 

*  Iw  this  remark  means  any  thing.  Mr.  B intends  to  ear  that  cars/pya<rr«i  la  neceasarily  sad 

always  passive.  A  grosser  blunder  than  this  ran  hardly  be  imaginod ;  for  Kart^dffiim  is  a  d^s- 
«aRt  «sr*,  and  ita  perfect  KaTtipfomimt  is  oaed  either  in  an  active  or  paasivB  aenae.  Anv  dfetionaiy 
win  supply  instances  enough  of  ita  active  signiflcatian,  like  this  from  XicNOVBON'a  HemorsUlia 
(lilt  5) :  T^i  ntytara  IpTfa  KarupYaaiUvavi^  tk<m  who  have  aocomplisUd  the  gretteat  works,* 

Cloae  study  of  Mr.  Fxltok's  obacnre  aeiiteiioea  haa  doubttesa  made  the  reviewer  very  clever  st 
hiterpretBtJoD.  But.  with  all  deference  to  a  pbrson  of  auch  ingenuity,  wo  claim  to  be  allowed  the 
privilege  of  interprethig  our  own  moanhig.  What  we  did  mean  by  ra/ktt  wm,  0iat  KaratfY^am 
Waa  oertahily  pasaiTo  in  thia  paaaage.  Vide  Scsirrx,  398,  'fu/tatua  agv  wftm  4^  :*  StaiosV 
(BoTiMn'M  ed.,  VOL  ii,  p.  96X  '«iia  tarrv  aotraa  tat  f  LunrooD^  and  Boott  and  \\mvm  i.,  a.  v.  Sev- 
eral commentatora  are  aOent  on  tlie  word,  hut  in  noiia  hKre  we  bees  aUa  to  find  an  acUve  metnav 
iMlgnedtoit 

6.  On  oar  tnmdation  of  dydXaaravt  he  aaji  i 

'To  thU  we  oppoae  the  maanfaia  ghren  by  Pats,  who  as^  on  the  ntfiorf^  of  Hmoc^i*^ 
tiiat  the  word  si^idflee  aiildUos,  •  w&oot  milk.'    Refisrring  to  thia  paasage  in  the  Agamemnon,  Pars 
deftraa  it  dw  iiicAt  aiejhr  aai^fajids^  vom  itf*  AfaiMr^voviMitt^  ^ 
from  ita  mother.' 
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ThB  mtmaing  gtvcn  to  a  word  by  a  medioel  wrller  U  ilu'  from  lettling  to  lue  by  a  tragedian. 
We  lenderBd  it  *a  fogur  hmker;  on  the  auHiority  vi  Vai.cknaib  (apod  Blomv.,  p.  218),  Pxilx, 
and  800TT  and  LiBDSZX.  Whkh  of  Uie  tranalatkna  la  the  inore  poetic,  and  better  adapted  to  ttie 
eoBtexl;  every  reader  imiat  judge  for  himtelf. 

7.  Upon  our  ezplanationa  of  ^\h9  Kara^hrruv  by  ptrUUtmri  mmmWimi  the  reviewer  holds  forth 

*1^»n0te  toTbeb.,  10301  doea  not  toneh  the  qoestkin,  escoept  toehow,  from  Phodoa  and  SoUaa, 
tihat  kMww  iva^fi^fat  meana,  ai  everr  bodv  knows,  to  rum.  a  rUk,  or  tiand  a  htaard.    But  Mr. 

B 'e  aasertion,  into  which  he  waa  led  oj  an  Inadyertence  of  BLOHrnBi.D,  of '  the  metaphor  being 

triwn  from  throwing  dice,'  ia  wholly  Indefenalble.  The  words  used  In  this  game  are  $dXXav,  flwrtivt 
and  dve/iyScvmv*  but  neesr  Kan^fhrruw*  The  awsientB  played  games  of  Ols  sort  in  the  same  maa^ 
aer  as  modern  nmblers  'shakejirops,'  by  casting  them  up  into  the  air  from  the  palm  of  the  hand ; 
hence  the  use  of  iva^iirruv.    This  Is  finely  illustrated  by  a  beautifbl  picture  engraved  in  die  AtiH- 

ekitd  41  SreoUmo  fT.  1.,  tav.  1),  where  the  players  are  represented  In  toe  act    UntQ  Mr.  B can 

show  Ifaat  Avd  is  toe  same  aa  irartf,  that  «p  meana  down,  he  cannot  prove  what  he  so  dogmatieally 
■sstnta.  The  game  of  dice  is  often  spoken  oC  both  literally  and  metaphorically ;  the  paasages  where 
ivttUiirruv  is  used  are  innumerable,  the  other  more  general  terms  being  less  frequent  In  die  An* 
thelogy,  we  %ad.Unru»  qualified  by  {hrcpOey,  so  as  to  be  equivalent  to  Avai^imtiv.  Ignorance  of 
these  nmea  of  chance  is  perhaps  commendable  in  so  young  a  man  as  Mr.  B  ■ ;  but  whenever  he 
fiBels  odd  enough  to  stady  them,  as  they  were  practiced  li^  the  ancients,  we  recommend  him  to 
read  the  treatise  of  Bulanokktts  on  the  subject,  In  Gbonovius,  Vol  vn.,  and  Julius  Pollux,  ul,  7/ 

We  must  say,  that  this  is  one  of  the  moat  flagrant  attompto  aft  imposltton  ever  perpetwtwL 
Certainly  »«  have  never  met  with  any  thing  to  atrodoua  ooming  from  one  who  profeasea  to  be  • 
gcnfleman  and  a  scholar.  The  main  staple  of  his  argmnenfe-^  the  assertion  that  Kara^fiirruv  Is  never 
uaed  ofthe  game  ofdice—is  put  forth  with  a  confidence  that  mi^weB  command  belief;  aadaa 
Gaosvovros  Is  not  a  book  In  every  one's  library,  and  his  seventh  vohmie  ***t*M"*  more  than  twilve 
hundred  columns,  an  antagonist  at  all  disposed  to  timidity  and  Ignorance  would  be  likely  to  give  It 
up  at  once.  But  we  knew  these  people  too  well  to  take  any  thing  on  trust  from  them,  and  the  ref* 
ereneea  had  to  us  a  very  sospkloos  and  aecond-hand  look,  especially  this  qnodng  a  huge  foMo  hf 
tohmt.  80  we  procured  a  Gaoivoviut,  turned  to  the  treatise  of  Bulanobbub,  and  the  tfrst  vrordi 
thatmet  our  eye  were — draw  a  long  breath,  readef  —  Ei^ATniua'  definition  of  the  xtffoi,  or  diet,  In 
theee  words :  KMoc,  ol  KATAPIIITOMENOI  ilhtXtopM  /36Aoi.*  There's  honesty,  and  fidmeas,  aad 
geodemanly  conduct,  and  freedom  from  dogmatlam,  for  yon  I  And  the  revlewer'B  HhistralloB 
forms  a  superb  pendant  to  his  assertion ;  for  if  the  latter  is  unique  for  its  summary  dishonest,  the 
fenaer  is  no  Icsa  remarkable  for  its  bun^^ttng  carelessness.  He  refors  us,  in  consideration  of  our  ex- 
treme youth,  no  doubt,  to  a  certain  picture  In  ttie  AnUdUtd  di  Eroolano.  •  Now  had  not  this  venera- 
faie  critic  foUen  Into  the  very  childish  error  of  merely  looking  at  the  jpicturs  witoout  readhig  the  ta- 
tar^preu  that  aplahu  it,  he  would  have  seen  that  die  women  there  were  playing,  net  with  icMoi,  but 
with  ier^akou  *  Ignorance  of  these  games  of  chance  Is  perhaps  commendable'  in  a  man  Uvtng 
in  the  Puritanic  meridian  of  Boston ;  but  whenever  he  feels  inclined  to  study  them,  we  recommend 
1dm  to  read  the  treatises  of  Jobannsb  Mkbuu8»  Danxxl  Sourxuua,  and  Anomeas  SsicrrLXBiui, 
in  the  same  comprehensive  volume  of  Gbonovtus.  BCeanwhile,  for  the  difference  between  laioh 
t$$aa^  or  dice;  snd  iorpdYaXot*  taU,  or  kwskMonea,  we  refer  him  to  a  very  common  and  easHy- 
pTOcurabla  book,  SairrH's  Dictionary  of  An*iquMit».  This  confounding  of  two  similar  things  is  toe 
most  usual  error  of  half-read  men  like  our  reviewer.  We  do  not  so  much  blame  them  for  the  mis- 
take :  it  ii  thefr  nature  to  be  inaecurate,  and  they  can't  help  it  But  their  conduct  in  dogmatiztog 
thns  on  the  crude  results  of  their  most  imperfect  Investigations  deserves  the  severest  reprehension. 

On  a  misprint  of  Karojifivrttv  fiov^  tor  Karafifiirruv  fiovMv,  he  says : 


'br  an  Cheae  extraeta.  We  have  allowed  the  aoeentSt  breatUnn,  fte.,  te  aland  precisely  as  thav 

are  placed,  or,  rather,  mi^bced,  by  Mr.  B .    Accentoation  Is  probably  not  taught  in  the  uxd- 

vernQr  where  he  stodied ;  he  is  amiost  as  invariably  wrong  in  tms  particular  as  a  cockney  is  In 
pronouncing  the  aspirate.' 

We  ahoold  Uke  nothmg  better  than  to  accent  Greek  against  the  reviewer,  or  Bfr.  Fxlton  Um- 
aeli^  eitbo-  by  writing  Greek  from  dictation,  or  in  any  other  way,  for  any  sum,  ftom  one  dollar  up 
to  one  thousand,  Professor  Woolsbt,  or  any  other  competent  and  impsrtisl  man,  to  be  cTsminer 
and  judge.!  ItwonldbeBneasler  and  surer  vrayofmaking  money  than  any  we  have  been  able  to 
devlae  for  ourselves  yet  Sooto  to  say,  our  article  contained  numerous  typographical  errors,  not 
menlyofaoeents  and  breathings,  but  of  letters  also.    '  Old  Kniox' has  not  occasion  to  set  up  Greek 

*  Emttmk^a^  Bmlai^.,  spud  Oromoo-t  vol.  vti.,  coL  988,  •. 

f  Tba  fVTMwer'a  aam»  b  nut  known  to  os.  H»  will  probsbir  ba  ttUI  Ian  aolidloos  to  hvn  B  known,  whan  this  aM» 
hm 9tthm XttidbtrUcktr  ahdl  hmrm  wactiad  Bortoo.    OtUrwiM,  w« ibowtd  1mt« Mat liiaitiM ohsUMw> psnMaUy. 
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type  Toy  oAao,  and  hk  oompodtori  are,  therafbro,  woiowhat  n^  In  •ddMontowMcii.ow 
Greek  hand,  whidi  b  fonned  on  the  EogUah  maznucript  style,  ratiier  than  ^ 

printen  ezoeediBf^.    We  oorrectBd  aU  our  proof  caraftnUy  twioe^  acme  of  it  tiiree  timea.  To  i 

havd  attained  any  tUng  like  complete  mocancj  would  have  req[aired  at  leaat  two  more  oocrae'  | 

tiona,  and  delayed  oor  Jnne  nomber  aeTeral  daya.  Bather  tlaan  Onia  diaqppoint  our  readen  (who, 
on  a  modeat  eompatatlon,  coontfiyor  for  the  North  American's  one),  we  let  the  article  go '  wUk  aQ 
itsimperfi^ctionaonitihead.'  Were  we  diapoaed  to  adopt  tfie  tone  of  aaaouption  which  perradet 
oor  aaaaUantf a  mnarka,  we  might  aay  that  the  very  groasneas  of  tfie  miaaccentaatioaa  diows  fbtj 
were  miaprinta ;  that,  for  instance,  no  one  who  bad  ever  aeen  a  page  of  Greek  would  deHberafeely 
write  down  a  trisyllable  like  m^svrhs  without  any  mark  at  all  over  it;  and  tha^  had  the  reviewer 
any  of  tliat  'fUmeas*  and  'honea^  which  he  is  eonttnuaSy  harping  on,  he  would,  when  he  finds 
two  words  curiously  misaccfintwatfid,  after  being  correctly  written  three  lines  before,  admit  it  u 
Just  possible  that  the  fault  might  be  elsewhere  than  with  the  author.  But  thera  Is  one  fiKt  wUch 
must  satisfy  the  candid  reader.  In  some  of  the  extracts  which  we  made  from  Mr.  Fxltoi%  rinOar 
misacoentuatlona  occur.  Now  even  die  reviewer,  in  all  the  unscrupuknuness  of  his  invective,  win 
hardly  go  so  flor  aa  to  say  that  we  purposely  fhlsUled  the  profiosaor's  aooentuatian,  befi»«  marldog  | 

Oese  paasagea  for  the  printer  to  quote.  We  wouk!  alao  remind  theae  worthiea  Uiat  they  are  by  bo 
means  immaculate  themselves  in  pdnt  of  accent  Thua,  the  reviewer's  writing  mpevris  in  die 
Middle  of  a  sentence  (p.  94)  looks  very  much  aa  if  he  was  not  quite  sale  in  the  rule  according  to 
wfaidi  flie  grave  is  changed  to  the  acute ;  and  Fblton  haa  (v.  578)  ^cv ji|,  the  adjtetiva,  for  ^irfjf, 
the  noun,  a  much  mora  suspicious  mistake  than  any  of  ours. 

&  We  noticed  (944-8)  a  atrange  mistake  of  Fblton's,  and  showed  how  he  had  been  tod  faito  it 
by  KjjkVBKH.    The  revtewer'a  coinmftit  ia  aa  fitDows :  | 

'  Wk  have  omitted,  at  the  beginnbig  of  Ae  comment  on  this  note,  some  of  Mr.  B 's  usual  flip-  I 

pant  impertinence,  which  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  passage  to  be  explained,  and  have  recaioed  I 

only  what  ia  essential  to  show  the  meaning  of  his  criticism.    Now,  as  tlXSua  signifies  prtontiaitt  \ 

dttitg,  tif  shXaBtif  may  mean  either  fty  wmf  of  pncoMtUm^  or,  in  lAs  mammer  of  dttatf    that  la»  wkk  j 

dtloy  (euttOamar,  as  Ili.ad8XN  interpreti  it),  caarfoMsfy,  ktitmiwljf;  and  this  latter  renderhig  ii  I 

the  one  adopted  by  Mr.  Pklton  in  the  aete.    Mr.  B is  so  liwredibly  dull  as  to  undentsod 

*«**  delay'*  to  mean  "ftydetov;"  hence  his  emphatic  declaration  of  the  weUknownfac^  that -by 
no  poaaibte  concatenation  of  cLrcumstancea  can  Jul  have  an  iiutrMmeiUal  force."  Of  courae  it  can- 
not; but  it  may  often  have  the  force  of  witk,  as  in  tibe  phrase  M  JanpOoiii  tritk  tean^  and  a  tiionsand 

odiers.    AstoMr.B ''s  translation  of  Oepsssage,  it  requires  a  dnRrarent  reading  from  that  in  die 

text ;  namely,  that  fai  PniLn'r  edition,  Zebi  iw  twrnotv  h*  ghXoBd^ ;  while  the  reading  in  FsLTOiit 

edition  is,  Z^  ivhnncw  h*  sbXaM^    This  diiforence  Mr.  B dishonestly  or  negligently  bOi 

to  notice;  diat  is,  he  first  grossly  misunderstands  Mr.  Fu.ton's  explanation,  trying  to  make  it  >|»- 
pear  that  he  ia  biaccurate  in  not  giving  the  version  that  he  actnaDy  has  given;  and  then  presenH  a 
tranalatlon  of  his  own»  founded  on  a  aiiforBnt  reading  from  fiiat  in  the  text' 

Here  he  begbis  by  repeating  the  original  Inaccuracy,  that  tltXdStia  may,  Ueira%.  mean  dsttfi 
which  we  poatttvely  deny,  and  challenge  him  to  produce  exampto  or  authority  for  it  As  to  our 
remark  on  *M  never  having  an  instrumental  fisroe,'  it  is  As  who  is  'incredibly  dnil'  If  he  cannot 
eomprehend  it;  and  our  obaervatian  upon  oxoXi),  which  he  has  'dishonestly  or  neg^igentity*  ouitr  j 

ted,  under  pretext  tiiat  'it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  passage,'  proves  that  we  did  not  'understand  I 

'i0ifA  delay*  to  mean  < fty  delay.'  *  Our  meaning  was,  that  hU  with  its  caae,  never  had  the  sigidfl- 
cation  of  the  Latin  ablative,  or  what  is  familiarly  called  the  'canse,  manner,  or  instrument^  stgolfi* 
cation;  a  'well-known  bet,'  perhaps,  but  not  the  leas  needing,  on  that  aooount  to  be  'emphatlcaOy 
declared'  for  the  benefit  of  these  most  slovenly  modem  Athenians.  'Em  iaKp6ott  iiSvn  catfvitfc 
(Eurlp,  Iph.  AuL,  1175),  to  wUch  we  suppose  he  refers,  means,  /  sd  aions  &mid  toon.  His  'tfaoa- 
sand  other  phrases'  he  would  have  aome  dlAcolty  in  finding.  It  ia  only  one  of  hia  magnifiosiit 
modes  of  exproasion,  like  FmuM  Q^Kum^s  *  Oraee  awdkon  qfirm,'  *we  an  iVbrvied  bf  gram  s«* 
tftors^'  which  that  worthy  'took  to  be  one  of  the  customary  phrases  of  the  pulpit  which  every  one 
may  use  as  freely  as  he  pleases.*t  We  certainly  did  not  allude  to  Mr.  FstToit's  attempt  to  fit  Us 
text  to  his  translation,  because  we  wera  speaking  of  a  mistranslation  which  no  reading  could  Justify. 

9.  The  reviewer  requotea  Mr.  Fslton's  note  on  9S0A,  and  adds: 

*br  commenting  mion  this  enlanation,  Mr.  B  leaves  out  aU  after  the  pareBflfi  in  Italics;  thst 
Is,  be  stops  short  at&e  end  oftbetttaxU  version,  which  was  hardly  expected  to  be  intelligible,  and 
omits  bom  the  clear  and  ftiD  explanation  of  it  which  immediately  succeeds,  and  the  deoflve  ooa- 
flrmation  of  this  rendering  by  the  unimpeachable  authority  of  HnxMAMN.    A  more  fearing  insttnee 

*  lathiaraqiKttlw'IloilhAiMricMi'klikatlMexqiuatewiiliaflaanaBaBd  no  durt    lthummwhaamiK» 
OiMk  words  propn^t  tntt  sot  iimb  wIio  csb  wfils  about  theiB  piopsriy. 
t  Prior  gii'iiiirf,  LoodloB  <watatkm,  voL  L,  p.  WT. 
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•rdiflboaeitT  and  deceit  it  would  be  dJiBctat  to  find  in  the  writingp  of  one  who  has  any  prateudoni 
to  aeholanmp  or  gentlemanly  character.' 

Now,  to  ezpeet  that  a  literal  tranalatlon  ahall  be  inieUl^ibk,  may  be  a  prepoeterona  reqoliition 
(tfaoa^  we  can  not  aee,  for  onr  partr  why  it  ia  ao  esefgeant),  bat  it  certainly  cannot  be  nnieaian- 
aUe  to  aak  that  it  shall  be  eomoL  And  it  was  becanae  we  were  impugning  Ihe  corxectneaa  of  Mr. 
Fu.TON'a  Utetal  yeraion,  not  hia  general  understanding  of  the  passage,  that  we  omitted  the  rest  of 
the  paragraph,  aa  having  no  bearing  on  the  matte#at  iasoe.  Fxi.ton'8  and  HisMAifN's  paraphraaea 
are  of  no  value  on  a  question  of  constno'n^,  for  they  are  so  free  that  they  might  be  used  to  explain 
atmoat  any  construction  of  the  Greek  words.  And  this  scrupulous  reviewer,  who  lets  off  a  delib- 
erate fUae  assertion,  under  cover  of  the  dust  of  an  old  foUo,  which  he  hoped  we  were  too  lazy  to 
pry  into,  and  who  continually  qqptea  our  untmces  Just  so  far  as  will  suit  his  purpose,  can  find  no 
terma  atrong  enough  to  ezpreaa  his  detestation  of  our  enormity  in  not  quoting  the  whole  of  two 
ptsngraphs  which  could  only  have  served  to  divert  attention  from  the  disputed  point  It  is  on  this 
very  acoonnt,  perh^M,  that  he  i«  so  sanguinary  against  ua  for  the  omission.  But  let  ua  hear  >!<>« 
fiirtiier.    Be  quotes  our  criticism,  and  says : 

*  Thx  remark  on  ^Ipuv  shows  how  shallow  are  Mr.  B 's  Ideas  of  the  laws  of  language  and  the 

piinciplea  which  regulate  the  expression  of  thought  by  words.  The  radical  sijginification  of  ^ipuv 
la  to  bear ;  either  by  carrying  from,  one,  or  by  hrtn^ng  to  one,  according  to  circumstances.  One 
might  safely  say.  a  priop,  then,  that  it  must  somenmes  mean  to  receive.  Any  lexicon  will  supply 
instances  of  thia  meaning,  as  in  the  phrase  uicOiv  ^iptiv,  for  liioBo^opttv,  to  receioe  pay,  found  in 
AusTOPHAifEs  and  Tructbidbs.  illustrations  abound,  also,  in  the  tragic  poets.  We  happen  to 
remember  two,  and  shall  look  no  further,  as  they  are  so  clearly  to  the  point  In  die  Antigone 
(Wooz.iKT's  ed.,  463^  464),  ttie  noble-hearted  aiater  exclaims : 

Baus  Y(kP  tv  ttoKMiotv  <««  ^w  KOKoit 

eg,  itQi  ii*  oiod  KarOaviiv  xipSos  <^ipti ; 

Tor  one  who,  like  me,  Uvee  in  many  tUs, 

How  does  he  not,  bff  dying,  receive  gain  f 
Aad  hi  the  £Iectra  (Wooi.ssT'fl  ed.,  1485, 1486) : 


ri  yAp  fipftrSv  &v  obv  lULKoli  iitptyuhfiov 
^vlfaKtiv  h  niXXiav  roS  xP^vov  npooi  ^ipoi ; 


Ftr  ofmortale  tntoked  in  woes,  what  gain  can  that  one  who  i»  going  to  die  receive  (or,  aa  Mr.  Woi^* 
nr  tranalates,  derive)  from  diUey  f    And  now,  what  can  be  said  of  Mr.  B 's  dogmatical  i 


tioD,  that  this  word  '  ai,wats  has  tiiie  idea  of  bearing  from  one,'  except  that  it  shows  his  scholar* 
shq;»  to  be  on  a  par  with  his  manners  and  his  honesty  r 

Men  who  juggle  and  play  the  sophist  with  the  most  ordinary  words,  who  say  'boy^  of  any  man 
under  thirty,  and  '  Justf  of  any  time  within  two  years,  anj  likely  to  prove  alippery  antagoniata  on 
qoestiona  involving  the  metaphysics  of  language.  Still,  we  do  not  despair  of  being  able  to  explain 
and  vindicate  our  orighud  assertion.  The  term  reeeioe  connotes  motion  (actual  or  metaphorical) 
inward  towards  the  recipieat.  And  thia  idea  is  utterly  opposed  to  anything  ever  aignifled  by  ^ipu». 
For,  though  ^peiv  does  not  absolutely  connou  outward  motion  (since  it  sometimes  means  to  w/up- 
port,  witiiout  involving  tiie  idea  of  motion  at  all),  yet  whenever  it  doea  imply  motion,  that  motion 
is  outward.  Every  assignable  meaning  of  i^ipuv  may  be  fahrly  explained  on  this  princ^le.  Thua 
piaQo4toptw  meana  to  be  paid;  not  becauae  h  rbv  piodbv  ^ipntv  reemoos  the  pay,  but  because  he  &«arf 
it  of  from  the  payef.  So,  too,  in  the  examples  quoted  from  SoFBocLsa,  ^pioi  ^pu»  la  said  of  a 
person  dying,  who  carries  qff  the  gain  with  him  out  oftheworUL 

10.  Of  our  remark  on  v.  979  the  reviewer 'says : 

*  So  ignorant  is  Mr.  B of  the  most  common  forms  of  expression  among  the  Greek  tragic  wri- 
ters tiiat  he  does  not  know  HuA'itdpa  stands  for  irapton* 

Bo  sophistical  is  tiie  reviewer  that  he  la  conthraally  raising  false  issues.  The  question  was, 
whether  vdpa  could  stand  for  ndpcau  in  this  place.  About  that  he  will  find  very  little  difference 
among  the  editors.  Even  his  pet  Kukus^N  expresses  himself  thus  unmistakably  on  the  passage : 
'wdpa  «mme  dieitur  pro  •K&ptari*  (Kl.,  p.  218.)  But  let  us  hear  him  a  little  tVirther.  He  saya 
that  our  construction  is  '  forced,  tf  not  untenable,'  and  that  *  the  choice  Ilea  between  Mr.  Fulton's 
. , __»________^— -^.^ 

*  B«  oT  the  *  Nocth  ▲mehcaa'  can  nrrer  be  tired  of  calling  onr  critic  'boy.*  He  doee  not  consider,  in  tbe  rblanee  of 
hie  p—einiie.  that,  wet*  thia  faarrul  charge  true,  it  woatd  be  aJI  the  wone  for  the  modem  Atheoiam ;  for  then  we  aboiild 
hare  a  prohlem  io  the  rule  of  three  MnaetfaiDg  like  thia :  If  a  New  York  bojf  Jbiow*  mar*  than  a  Bottom  prof*$»or,  tkm 

wUl  m  N^w  York  man We  ImiTe  our  Tenerable  contemporary  to  finirii  the  queatioB  for  biouelC    By  the  «r«y, 

bow  knv  »  it  amce  he  baa  imbibed  thia  horror  or  juvenility?  Ia  hia  memory  eo  txeacheroua  from  age  that  he  caaaot 
cany  it  back  ceveo  yean,  er  doee  he  find  it  eonvenieni  not  to  recollect  an  article  on  AtiUmn't  Greek  Header,  which  be 
then  pnblsbed,  and  which  the  clique  openly  biagged  of  aa  the  work  of '  a  very  jfCtmg  bmii — eiUjf/mt  om  tfeeUeg* — net 
necMfy  ycarr  oM,'  ale  f 

▼OL.  xzx.  35  , 
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and  the  ft>Ik>w)iig:  ofrm  (rx«Xi)  I^mI  rpICnv  ra^  Ti^v^t  ^^/ov.  (*«n  l>  «•  Unn/brmtt  MM 
CtaM  6]f  tki§fordgn  iknm«i.' 

When  people  are  diaky  on  eaiy  pofaite  of  Ungoage*  It  would  be  too  maoh  to  etpect  fram  them 
•eeuncy  fax  nicetfee.  We  shall  dmply  quote  Palsy's  obeerratiao  (p.  69),  <  /d  obtenandvm,  Bopahi 
diet  potins  de  eA  qua  domo  modo  egressa  eat  qnam  de  eft  qoss  nondom  intnrerit;'  sad  then  lA 
friiose  ccnastroctlon  la  untenable. 

U.  The  reTiewer  has  kept  his  best  shot  for  th^laat  We  freely  adadt  the  hit  about '  0  Urms 
roV  x^ivotf  for  (  forarof  xP^vof.  We  rashly  aaaerted  that  to  be  ftod  Qrmk  which  turns  out  ta  be 
obiy  pra$aie  Greek,  for  that  the  ezpreaslon  is  prosaic,  and  uncommoD  wifli  the  poetl,  is  evblBit 
ftom  (he  rery  passage  of  Kx^hnkb  quoted  by  the  reriewer. 

And  ttiii  is  die  upahot  of  aU  his  boisterous  talk !  After  he^rfng  on  ns  the  diargea  of  'iHppanej,' 
*iilipei1iaenoe,'  and  'ignorance,'  tOl  some  of  his  pages  contained  little  else  than  permatstfoas 
and  combinations  of  tiiese  three  choice  words,  he  has  actually  succeeded  in  conTlcting  us  of  emt 
erroneous  assertion  out  of  nearly  ninety.  Verily, '  a  fool's  bolt  k  soon  shot'  Indeed,  after  Hhk 
'beggarly  account  of  empty*  chargea,  with  ao  rery  mild  an  array  of  proofii  coming  after  them  Ibr 
■n  aali-eliinaai,  the  editor's  hardihood  begins  to  forsake  him.  Be  fbara  that  his  attempts  to  throw 
dust  in  the  eyes  of  the  pnbUc  may  not  be  quite  successful,  even  in  Boston.*  He  therefore  alttn' 
hia  note,  and  begins  to  deprecate  aevere  criticlBm  on  account  of  the  editor's  private  virtoes,!  wUdi 
have  nothing  to  do  with  his  editorial  daims,  and  the  diiBculttes  of  edittog  JEscHTLtn :  dilBcaltiBS 
which  it  would  hare  been  aa  Well  for  the  profeasor  andhii  friends  to  have  conddered  sooner.  He 
mf»  that  it  is  'extremely  difllcult  to  edit  and  interpret  .£8CHYX.U8  in  a  satisfactory  manner;'  that 
•  in  many  caaes  no  two  oonunentators  agree ;'  that  Mr.  Fklton  did  not  pretend  to  furnish  'an  elsb- 
orate  and  perfected  edition  for  the  uae  of  scholars ;'  and,  finally,  confeases  that  the  profissaor  'has 
aometimea  been  misled  into  giving  a  transhition  of  a  difficult  passage  which  is  so  literal  as  to  be  am- 
biguous and  obscure ;'  nay,  that  sometimes  '  tUs  crooked  and  involved  literal  version' '  stands  alona^ 
where  it  hardly  tenda  to  clear  up  the  learner's  difficulties.'  With  all  which  we  win  Just  compare 
one  brief  extract  from  a  glowing  eulogy  in  the  penultimate  number  of  the  '  North  American.'  The 
two  axticleB  together  make  quite  a  literary  curiosity  t 

'  Tm  Agamemnon  of  AacHTLua,  the  great  master-piece  of  the  Grecian  Shakspeare,  is  heie  pie- 
aented  in  a  portable  and  very  neat  edition,  with  coptous  notes,  in  which  the  numberless  difflcoHiea  of 
the  text  are  AtUy  eonHderedand  molved,  so  that  a  mere  tyro  in  Greek,  by  the  aid  of  diem,  can  an- 
dantsiid  and  appreciate  the  genius  of  the  old  dramatist.'— N.  A.  Rbvikw,  voL  Ixiv.,  p.  SSSH 

If  any  tUiig  were  wanting  to  show  how  the  boy  had  fluttered  your  Volsoes  in  Boatoo,  and  made 
Ibeir  feathert  fly,  it  would  be  tlw  difibranca  of  tone  between  thia  paaa^  and  tliose  Just  befbro 


The  lefteWBi  conehidea  with  two  statam^nte:  first,  tliat  Mr.  Fkltok  has  had  nodiing  to  do  wifli 
Ua  aillcle  (a  very  auperfloous  piece  of  infonnatioD,  aa  it  bears  the  strongest  internal  evidence  of 
not  having  been  written  by  any  gentteman) ;  secondly,  that  he  will  not  notice  any  fioutfaer  repiy  we 
ftiay  mito.  This  Is  a  moat  prudent  detennittatlon  on  his  par^  only  it  ia  a  little  too  late  hi  Ae  day 
to  talk  of 'eontemptnons  sileaoe,*  alter  he  has  been  vomiting  upon  us  sixteen  pages  of  unmitigsted 
iennflity.  'What  is  ttiat  honorable  member  about,' asked  a  stranger  in  Waafahigton,*  who  is  foam> 
ing  so  at  the  mouth,  and  making  such  a  row  f  '  He  is  treating  hia  antagonist  with  eilent  contenyt,' 
TCpHed  the  ctoeroae.  Many  would  regard  this  awfiil  threat  of  fntnxeailenoe  on  the  reviewer's  part 
ah  a  cODven&BDt  way  of  getttaigout  of  tfie  scrape.  Just  as  one  sees  a  small  boy  throw  a  snow-ball  aft- 
er a  slei^  and  Dien  run  off  at  full  apeed,  with  the  coosciousneas  of  having  performed  a  mighty 
deed  of  daring.  But  to  us  it  appears  in  a  more  fiavorabte  light  We  hail  it  as  the  iirst  symptoms 
of  relnndng  sanity  on  the  writer's  part  alter  his  ebullitton  of  phrensy.  It  is  a  wise  thing  hi  him  to 
reftise  anawerlng  our  eeoond  actiola.  It  would  have  been  a  wiser.had  he  not  attempted  to  sa- 
swer  our  first  For  then  would  he  not  have  exposed  his  own  weakness  in  endeavoring  to  conceal 
that  of  hia  idol,  nor  would  he  have  diagraced  Umself  and  bis  employers  by  the  petty  expedient  of 
endeavoring  to  supply  his  defidendea  to  Greek  by  his  fiuttiliarity  with  BillmgBgate.  C.A.& 

.M|r  19, 1847.  

•  RWhuitkMa.  TIm'Ammm  Ji>nita#/'cM«' (Jo^J  10th)  Mya:  'W«  think  tfaitt  tlw  •  North  AnaMirma' ndwr aat 
fSMMs  mvm  tlwM  Ctb«  chu|M  of*  Oippaacy*  and  *  imp«(tiaenc«'],  nod  dwell*  too  nuch  upon  tfi*  aaimportut  pointi  of 

»•  CMa    TiM  nain  qvartioM  bow  nn,  whtlOm  Mr.  Fdton  or  Mr.  B be  th«  bettwr  OiMkist,iuid  wh«th«r  thafctMr 

has  doM  hiwwil'cradit  or  not  hr  hi*  JEKbjrIaa.' 

t  Hli  ptBatriae,  haw«v«r  woU  lOMUit,  k  most  anfeUcitoual;  uxpfmmti  t  •  Wt  gentlamanly  chMKler,  kind  hmtU  ^ 
«nU  nuiMn  an  a«  widaly  known  and  Mfhly  reap^ctad  aa  hia  varied  aceompliahneata  and  accurate  t^tata^' 
Bwv«BtelptlMp««teaor,ifbiahaartaadchaiaet«w«nBoaMraraapaGtable  tteahiaacholanhipi   WawvnUasida 
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f*UE>TiMo  Faihioms  III  LiTBBATUEB. — Kvory  One  who  hai  been  dft^nrmnt  of  the 
Utentare  of  his  time,  muat  have  remarked  the  raceeanye  changes  which  it  has  at 
iatenrals  undergone;  changes  sometimes  beaiiag  no  small  reoemblanoe  to  the  ridi- 
eiUous  matations  of  Fashion,  that  most  fickle  of  goddesses.  We  think  it  may  be 
set  down  as  nndeniable,  however,  that  there  is  a  perfection  of  literary  style  which 
will  not  only  neyer  lose  its  attraction,  but  which  must  enrriTe  all  change ;  and  which> 
when  the  affectations  and  new-£uigied  mannerisms  of  literature,  borrowed  and  com- 
mingled from  the  characteristics  o^  contemporaneous  authon  in  di£Rirent  langoagep, 
shall  have  been  buried  and  forgotten,  will  oontmue  to  <  flourish  in  immortal  youth.' 
The  eloquent  yet  simple  pictures  of  Goldsmith  and  Stbilb,  of  Addison  and  lavma, 
that,  coming  in  natural  expresnon  from  the  heart  or  the  fancy,  r§aek  the  general 
heart  and  fency,  baye  in  themselyes  the  elements  of  vitality  which  may  defy  the 
effiieing  finger  of  Time  himselC  The  man  of  true  genius  needs  no  accessories  to 
his  style,  derived  from  the  peculiarities  of  writen  in  other  languages.  Indeed,  one 
must  needs  look  with  dtstnist  upon  writings,  however  temporarily  popular,  which 
derive  theur  attraction  from  a  hybrid  combination  of  different  and  various  modes. 
Hakvet,  a  quaint  English  author,  speaking  of  Spkmbkb,*  says : 

'  I LUCB  your  DreaniM  psMiof I7  well :  and  Um  ratlMf^  iMeavM  thsf  MTour  of  that  lingiiUir  •ztrai- 
ordinaria  Teine  aod  inTantioD  which  I  evor  faoeiad  moate,  and  ia  a  manner  admired  onelye  in  LucuN, 
PKntABCHB,  AasTmB,  Pabquux,  and  all  the  moat  delieate  and  floe-eoDceited  Grociana  and  ItaliaBa ; 
(lor  the  Rooianea  to  apeake  of,  ai«  but  f  ery  dphara  in  thia  Uode :)  whoae  chieAat  endeavoar  and 
drifte  wae,  to  haTO  aochiof  Talgare,  bet,  la  aome  raapeote  or  other,  and  eapeeially  in  hvelie  fagrperboli- 
eall  aa^iUficatloD,  rare,  quainte,  and  odde  in  ewry  pointe,  and  aa  a  man  woolda  say,  a  degree  or  two 
at  the  leaste  above  the  reache  and  compaaae  of  a  common  ichoUer'i  capacitie. 

*  I  am  Toyde  of  all  Jodgment,  if  yoar  nine  ComoBdiea,  whereunto,  in  imiution  of  HanosoTua,  yoa 
five  the  namea  of  the  nine  Hnaea,  (and  in  one  aan'a  ihaaie  not  unworthily,)  oome  not  nearer  Aatos- 
VOB'S  CMMadiea,eyther  Ibr  the  fineneaae  of  phiaaiUo  eloeiitioa,  or  the  rareaeia  of  poetical  inventioB 
thaa  that  elyiih  queene  doth  to  bia  Orlando  Pnrioeo,  which  notwithatandiag  you  will  needea  teems 
to  emvlate  and  hope  to  orergOb  •  .  «  Beaidea  that,  yon  knowe  it  hath  bene  the  usual  practice  of  the 
moat  exqoiaite  and  odde  wittea  in  all  nationa,  and  apecially  ia  lulie,  rather  to  abewe  and  adranee 
theaaelyea  that  way  than  any  other,  aa  namely  thoee  three  noiorioua  dyaoouraing  beada,  Bibxiha, 
Machiavbi.  and  Amxtf  nb  did  (to  let  Bbmbo  and  Abiobto  pacaa)  with  the  great  edmiratioB  and  woa- 
dennent  of  the  whole  eoontry ;  being  indeede  repated  malehable  in  all  pointa,  both  for  coooey  t  ef 
wittie  and  eloqaent  decyphering  of  matteri,  eyther  with  AaisTOPBAMBa  and  MtHAMmB  in  Oretk, 
or  with  FhATJr%m  and  Tbbbmob  in  Latin»  But  I  will  not  tUod  greatly  with  you  in  your  own  matten. 

•  '  Tkrae  Paepar  and  WitUa.  ramiUaa  LatUra/  ato.  London  1  1«90. 
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If  so  be  ebe  FaCiye  Queene  b«  fairer  in  your  eie  than  tbe  nine  Hum*  and  bobf  oblin  nuBa<«wa}« 
witb  tbe  garland  firom  Apoi.1.0,  marke  wbat  I  saye;  and  jet  I  will  not  saye  that  I  thenght,  bat  there 
an  end  for  this  once ;  and  fkre  you  well,  till  God  or  lome  good  aaf  eU  put  you  in  a  better  mindei' 

In  ipeakiDf  of  Grbbnb,  a  coatemporary  writer  of  his  time,  who  was  given  to  the 
Eapbuiam  or  transcendentaliain  of  that  day,  Haevbt  eayt: 

*Tbs  aeeond  Toy  of  London ;  the  aUle  of  Ponies,  the  ape  of  Euphuea,  the  viee  of  the  itafe,  the 
Boeker  of  the  aimple  world,  the  flouter  of  hit  IHenda,  tbe  foe  of  himaelf !  Tbe  world  U  Aill  iaoof  h 
of  foolerifi ;  Uioug h  tbe  huaiottr  be  not  feasted  witb  such  luxurious  and  hotous  pamphlets.  How 
anlike Tvllix's  swete offices ;  or  IsocaATXS* pithie  instructionn, or  Plutabchx's  wholesome  morales; 
or  the  delicate  dialogues  of  Xbnopbon  and  Plato,  or  tbe  sage  tragedies  of  Sophocles  and  Evu- 
noss,  or  the  fine  comosdies  of  the  dninetiest  attieke  wittes ;  or  other  excellent  monumentes  of  snti- 
qnity,  never  sufficiently  perused!  Yet  the  one  as  stale  as  oldest  fashions;  and  what  more  freshly 
ennent  for  a  while  than  the  other  f  Even  OuxoCAnDiN i*s  stiver  history,  and  Auoaro's  golden  eaa- 
toes  grow  out  of  requeet,  and  tbe  Tonntesse  of  Psmbuoks's  Arcadia  is  not  grave  inongh  for  qoearie 
stomacbes ;  but  they  must  have  Qr*9iu*§  Arcadia,  and  I  believe  most  eagerlie  longed  for  Gjuoeni's 
'  Fairie  Queen«*j^O  straunge  foacies !  O  monstrous  new-fanglednesses  I  ...  *  Rigbt  artificiality 
is  not  mad-braflR,  or  ridiculous,  or  absurd,  or  blasphemous,  or  moostroos ;  but  deepe-conceited,bQt 
pleasareable,but  delicate,  but  exquisite,  but  gratious,  bat  admirable;  not  according  to  the  faatssd- 
eall  mould  of  Anmra  or  Rabslats,  but  according  to  t&e  flue  modele  of  Orphxus,  Hoboeb,  Poi- 
OABVf,  and  the  exeellentest  wittea  of  Greece,  and  of  the  lande  that  flowed  with  milke  and  honey. 
I  cordially  recoommend  to  the  deere  lovers  of  tbe  Muses,  and  namely,  to  the  professed  soniiea  of 
the  same,  Edhond  Spins  an,  Richabd  BTANmnnsT,  Abxaham  Fbancc  Thokas  Watson,  Sakuil 
Danixix,  Thomas  Nash,  and  the  rest,  whom  I  affectionately  thanke  for  their  studious  eodevoors, 
commendably  employed  in  enriching  and  polishing  their  native  tongue,  never  so  Aimished  or  emhel* 
Ushed  as  of  lata.  Let  them  have  their  swinge,  that  affect  to  be  terribly  singular;  I  desire  not  to  be 
n  blanke  a wanne ;  nor  to  leave  behind  me  any  period  in  tbe  stile  of  the  Devil's  oratorer ;  or  any  verm 
in  tbe  veine  of  bis  Damme's  poet.' 

All  which  qnaint  criticism,  reader,  we  commend  to  year  reflective  judgment  Yoa 
will  find  much  more  philosophy  and  wisdom  in  it  than  may  at  first  sight  meet  tbe  eye. 


Niagara  in  Wintkr.  —  Onr  correspondent  <  J.  Honeywell*  certainly  giyes  natural 
expression  to  natural  thoughts  in  the  following  *  ReJUetiont  at  Niagara  in  Winter:' 
'  It  cannot  be  otherwise  than  that  the  contemplation  of  such  a  scene  as  Niagara 
absorbs,  expands,  and  lifts  the  soul  of  the  dullest  observer,  even  as  it  does  tbe  entha- 
siast  It  will  be  difficult  to  define  the  sensations  of  the  man  who  for  tbe  first  time 
beholds  the  Great  Cataract,  until  the  advent  of  a  mental  Daguerreotype,  which  can 
transfer  the  thought-pictures  of  the  soul's  speechless  strivings.  Niagara  is  at  all 
times  wonderful  and  sublime ;  but  at  this  rude  season  of  the  year,  when  robed  in  iti 
ice-jewelled  drapery,  it  wears  an  added  sublimity  in  the  magnificent  bravery  of  its 
winter  regalia.  *  Strange  were  the  thoughts  that  crowded  on  my  soul,'  as  I  lay  upon 
the  snow,  and  drank  in,  with  eager  eyes  and  ears,  tUe  majestic  sights  and  sounds ! 
Oh !  it  was  an  hour  of  wondrous  musings !  There,  palpably,  and  ^with  mighty 
effect,  had  the  hand  of  tbe  Almightt  been  at  work.  That  is  the  spot  where  tbe 
scales  must  fall  from  the  Atheist's  eyes,  and  even  he  confess  the  presence  of  a 
CaEATML  Dread  and.  fearful  is  the  sight  of  suoh  an  infinite  agony  of  waters  pouring 
their  mighty  avalanche  over  the  terrible  height  into  the  boiling  cauldron  below !  The 
whirling  wreaths  of  foam  and  mist,  rushing  upward  in  uncontroUaUe  madness ;  the 
hollow  roar  of  the  fall,  booming  on  the  ear  like  the  peal  of  a  gigantic  organ,  and 
■endmg  its  bewildering  and  stunning  reverberations  along  the  rock-piled  sborss; 
these  speak  the  might,  the  majesty  of  Omnitotence  !   And  over  all  is  seen,  ipanniog 
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thii  aby«  of  elemeatal  war,  the  tnnihicent  beanties  of  the  many-oolored  raiobow. 
There  it  floate,  tike  an  aagere  wiog,  above  the  tarbulent  eoene.  There,  amid  the 
ererleatiDg  din  of  the  cataract,  emilee  this  child  of  the  miet»  ealm  and  beaotifiil ; 
rarting  one  foam-tipped  landal  on  either  marge  of  the  '  hell  of  waten ;'  oerenely 
throned,  and  forever  looking  down  (torn  ite  triumphant  height  on  the  chaotic  realmi 
.that  roar  and  surge  helow !' 


GoiBir  WITH  RiADEBs  AND  CoaaupONDBim. —  Every  body  has  heard  of  *  Honeys 
Every-Day  Book,'  but  all  readers  may  not  be  aware  of  a  disgraceful  ordeal  throagh 
which  the  author  once  passed,  to  the  great  surprise  of  all  well-wishers  to  religion,  and 
perbape  with  equal,  and  certainly  a  more  agreeable,  surprise  to  himself.  A  correspon- 
dent at  Boston  writes  us  as  follows :  '  It  is  not  long,  Mr.  Eniroa,  since  I  saw,  in  an 
English  religions  periodical,  an  article  upon  the  ^Religious  LieonojB  of  the  American 
States;*  wherein  the  writer  dwelt  upon  the  tendency  exhibited  in  this  country  to- 
ward the  formation  of  <  the  wildest  fanatical  and  infidel  communities,'  and  especially 
lamented  that '  Milleritee,  Mormons,  and  other  the  like  sects,  might  not  be  rostrained 
frooa  their  pernicious  course  and  example ;'  and  more  than  hinted  his  regret  that 
blasphemous  individuals,  and  even  bodies  of  men,  who  in  England  would  have  been 
convicted  and  punished,  were  here  suffered  to  escape  retribution,  because  we  lacked 
the  power  secured  by  the  tiere^itat  to  more  favored  countries.  Now,  Sir,  I  wish  to 
can  your  attention  to  the  remarkable  '  Trial  of  WtUiam  Hone  for  Blaepkemoue 
Parodies,*  which  took  place  in  the  city  of  London  no  longer  ago  than  1817  ;  and 
when  you  shall  have  read  his  offences,  and  noted  their  enormity,  and  the  '  lame  and 
impotent  conclusion*  to  which  the  trial  came,  you  will  agree  with  me,  I  think,  that 
the  remarks  to  which  I  have  alluded  might  have  come  with  a  much  better  grace 
from  some  other  quarter.  The  trial  took  place  before  Lord  ELLBmoaouoH,  and 
may  be  found  reported  at  large  in  that  excellent  work,  the  *  Edinburgh  Annual 
Mtegister*  for  1817.  In  bringing  forward  the  case,  Hn  Majsstt's  Attorney-General 
contended,  that  although  written  for  the  purpose  of  a  political  squib,  yet  it  was  a 
parody  in  such  terms  as  were  calculated  to  bring  the  Church  of  England  into  ridi- 
cule and  contempt  The  publication  was  then  proved,  and  the  obnoxMus  and  pro- 
fane libel  put  in  and  read.    Here  is  a  specimen : 

'  I  BSLXxva  in  Gborox  the  Regaot,  Makar  of  Baroni  ud  Kaif  hta  of  the  B«th :  and  in  the  prennl 
Minialry,  his  only  choice,  who  were  conceived  of  Toryiam,  brought  forth  of  William  Pitt,  anf- 
fered  loaa  of  place  under  Jamxs  Fox,  were  execrated,  dead  and  buried.    In  a  few  montha  they  roae 


again  froaa  their  minority ;  they  reftaeended  to  the  Treaanry  Benchea,  and  ait  at  the  right  hand  of  n 
little  man  in  a  large  wig ;  from  whence  they  laugh  at  the  petitir       -  -  .      .^  -       -. 

and  that  the  aweat  of  tneir  brow  may  procure  them  bread.* 


<  The  subjoined  will  give  you  an  idea  of  the  character  of  the  parody  upon  the 
Commandments : 

*  Tbou  ahalt  not  anpport  any  meaaure  but  mine,  nor  ahalt  thou  frame  elnuaaa  of  any  bill  in  ita 
procreaa  to  the  Houae  above  or  in  the  Committee  beneath,  except  it  be  mine. 

'Tho«  ahalt  not  bow  down  to  Lord  CocmANX.  nor  ahake  handa  with  him,  nor  any  other  of  niy 
enemlea.  For  I  thy  lord  am  a  jeaioua  miniater,  and  forbid  fkmiliarity  of  the  M^iority  with  the 
Frienda  of  the  People,  unto  the  Uiird  and  fourth  eouaina  of  them  that  divide  againat  me,  and  give 
placea  of  thonannda  and  tana  of  thouaanda  to  them  that  divide  with  me,  and  keep  my  commnnd- 


<  Mr.  HoKS  in  his  defence  spoke  for  five  bonis ;  in  the  couise  of  which  ho  con- 
tended that  the  jury  were  not  to  decide  upon  his  religious  faith.  '  Professing  himself 
a  Christian,  he  regarded  with  due  reverence  the  person  and  doctrines  of  the  divine 
▲irtuoR  of  that  religion.    He  challenged  the  Attorney -General  to  point  out  a  single 
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paauige  in  any  work  which  ha  had  0vor  watten  or  eompiladt  wfaieh  tended  td  liliff 
•r  degrade  the  Chriiltan  religfion.  The  aabject  and  ohject  of  the  pradaotftoa  «m 
wholly  politieaL  It  was  intended  to  ridicale  a  certain  aet  of  men  wboee  oaly  nli* 
gkm  wae  hUnd  aervility  to  pfomote  their  eeeular  intevaota.  The  piinoiplei  which  he 
ascribed  to  them  were  ao  ennmeiated  aa  to  oontraat  with  the  dntiea  which  Clifia> 
tianity  enjoined  ;  and  the  Christian  example  shone  more  bright,  as  contrasted  wilk 
infamous  time-senringness.  Mr.  Hone,  in  the  line  of  defence  which  be  adopted, 
read  a  great  namber  of  parodies,  which  he  contended  were  as  deserring  of  proeeca- 
tieo  as  his  own»  bat  which  had  never  been  pnmonnced  Ubelloas.  Among  them  he 
quoted,  giving  verse  and  book,  a  parody  on  a  portion  of  the  Ptelms,  by  Kasth 
Lim»a ;  on  the  I^oed^s  Prayer,  by  Dr.  Jobn  Bots,  Dean  of  Canterbozy ;  a  nmilar 
parody  by  Dr.  Doosuit  :  one  on  the  To  Denm,  by  the  Kmo's  bookseller ;  and  Isil, 
though  not  least,  a  profane  parody  by  Mr.  GAimniQ,  one  of  the  ministers  who  had 
directed  the  prosecotiott  against  himself.  But  the  judge  said  <  the  question  was  not 
how  long  the  businea  of  profane  parody  had  centinued,  but  whether  tAttwasapn- 
fiue  parody.  It  might  as  well  be  urged  that  the  long  continuance  of  citme  was  a 
justifieatiott  of  fkesh  crimes.'  llie  stroog  &cts  of  the  case  and  the  ruling  of  the 
judge  were  alike  unavailing  to  convict  The  jury  brought  in  an  immediate  verdict 
of  ^^of  GuiUy. 

*  The  aaoond  ofienoe  was  a  parody  en  the  litany.  It  was  forcibly  remarked  by 
the  ▲ttomey-General,  that  if  ever  there  was  a  prayer  oonstmcted  by  any  human 
eraalnre  for  the  purpose  of  olibiing  to  hki  MAKsa;  if  ever  there  was  a  sopplieatioB 
presented  to  the  Ru>BUisa  for  the  forgiveness  of  the  sins  of  men,  which  is  snbUoie 
and  solemn,  that  which  was  ridiculed  by  Hoim  was  one.  His  parody  was  a  Ubd  oa 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  compositions  that  ever  came  from  the  hands  of  man.  fi 
was  sax!  that  *  there  was  no  intontiim,'  but  the  law  consideiu  that  every  man  iatendi 
that  which  he  has  done'    A  few  examples  are  annexed :       - 

*  O  FUMca  t  rmlw  of  Um  people^  have  mnmr  spon  at,  nlMrable  rabjeeti !  « 

*  O  Boose  of  Lordi  I  hereditary  lefislaton,  hare  mercy  upon  ua,  pmuiM-payioff  rabjecU ! 

*  O  Hottfe  of  Coramons!  proceediag  from  eomipt  boroufh-mongeri,  have  mercy  npon  oi,  yov 


*  Fboh  an  onDaUoaal  debt ;  from  aDmerited  pensioiii  and  aioeeare  plaeee;  from  aa  eztraTipat 
«iTil  Uat  I  from  uumr  starTation  —  Good  Pbincb,  deliirer  ua! 

*  From  tazea  leried  by  distrem ;  from  jails  crowded  with  debtors ;  fhxm  poor-houses  orerflowiiv 
with  paupers— Good  Psincc,  deliver  us! 

*  From  a  parliament  chosen  only  by  one-tenth  of  the  tsz-payers ;  from  taxes  levied  to  pay  whole- 
•ale  human  butchers  their  subsidies ;  ftvm  false  doctrines,  lierosy  and  schism,  which  have  obsearsd 
our  OBce-«1orious  constitution ;  from  conspiracies  against  the  liberties  of  the  people—  Good  Painoi, 
deliver  us  (* 

<  Br  your  feelings  as  men,  by  your  iatereala  as  members  of  eiril  society,  by  your  doty  as  Chrlr 
Ciaas— O  Rulera,  deliver  us  1 

*  By  the  deprivation  of  millions;  by  the  siffas  of  the  widow,  by  the  tears  of  the  orphan,  hf  the 
froans  of  the  aged  in  distrtss,  by  the  wants  of  all  classes  in  the  community,  akcept  your  own  aid 
your  dependants— Wo  beseech  ye  to  hear  us,  O  Rulers! 

'  That  it  may  please  you  to  lessen  the  cares  of  the  world  unto  all  Bishops  and  church-dig nitsriss ; 
glring  their  superabundance  to  the  poor  clergy,  and  no  longer  taxing  us  lor  their  support— We  be> 
seech  ye  to  hear  us,  O  Rulers ! 

*  Tliat  it  may  please  ye  to  place  within  the  bounds  of  economy  the  ezpendtture  of  all  the  Royal 
Family— We  beseech  ye  to  hear  us,  O  Rulers!* 

'O  House  of  Lords !  that  taketh  away  so  many  tens  of  thousands  of  pounds  in  panaioes— Haui 
mercy  upon  us  I 

•O  House  of  Commons!  that  ▼otesl  away  the  money  of  the  whole  aattos,  iasMad  of  Chat  of  those 
only  who  elect  yon— Have  mercy  upon  us  i 

*  O  PUMCB,  hear  us  I* 


*  Ml.  Honk,  in  his  defence,  read  several  parodies  on  the  Litany  by  the  i 
nent  writeis  of  the  sixteenth  century,  including  eeveral  which  were  pnbiiriied  jurt 
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■liar  tiM  nvolntioii,  and  among  ih«n  one  by  Ben  Jonmh.  Strang*  to  Mty*  tho  jaiy 
««t«  ent  but  a  Uttlo  whilo,  and  wlion  they  retamod,  ifao  foreman  pvonouaoed  in  » 
iteady  Toice,  *  Not  Gviliy  /' 

<  Ail  theee  pio&ne  parodies,  however,  link  aUnoet  into  insignificance  when  com- 
pared with  that  npon  the  Athanaeian  Creed,  of  which  the  following  is  a  short  speci- 
men: 

*  Fom  there  U  one  minittry  of  Old  Bags,  another  of  Dsr&t-Dowiv  TmiAKOLs,  end  enotber  of 
Ths  Doctob.  Bat  the  ninietry  of  Old  Bags,  of  Dsrrt  Down  Tbxanolx,  end  of  Tbk  Docroa,  la 
■U  eqael;  the  folly  eqva],  the  profusion  co«terneL  Such  ea  ie  Old  Bags,  mieh  it  DanaT  DowM 
TRLiJrai.B,  and  aacfa  ia  Thx  Dooron.  Old  Baoa  a  Mountebank.  UsmBT-DowN  Tbiangls  a  Moun- 
tebank, Tbk  Doctob  a  Mountebank.  Old  Rags  incomprebeDtible,  Dkbrt-Down  TniAKGLt  Inoom- 
prehaoaible,  Ths  DoCtoe  inconprehonnblo.  Old  Baas  a  Humbug,  Dbbbt-Dowh  Tbiangli  a 
HuBibug,  Thb  Doctob  a  Humbug.  And  yet  they  are  not  three  Humbugi,  but  one  Humbug.  Am 
ueo  they  are  not  three  Incomprehenciblea,  nor  thre«  Mountebanks,  but  one  Mountebank  and  oae  la- 
eoBprehooaible.  80  Old  Bags  la  a  Q,ttacli,  Dbbbt-Oown  Tbianolb  ia  a  Quack,  and  Ths  Dooroa 
ia  a  Q&ack.  And  yet  they  an  not  three  Quacka,  but  one  Quack.  So  likewiae  Old  Ba«b  ia  a  Foof, 
DaaBT^Dowii  I'biamolb  ia  a  Fool,  and  Thx  Dooxos  a  Fool.  And  jet  they  are  not  three  Foda,  b«l 
one  Fool !'  etc. 

'  In  defending  this  awfnl  blasphemy,  Mr.  Hone,  with  great  yehemence,  repelled  tho 
imputation  of  interUional  profanity:  he  '  had  no  more  idea  of  ridiculing  the  Athana- 
sian  Creed  than  he  had  of  murdering  the  family  to  wliich  he  hoped  he  shoaid  soon 
be  restored !'  *  He  begged  leave  to  state  to  Lord  ELLiNBOaouon  that  his  Iiordship's 
father  was  not  a  belieyer  in  the  Athanesian  Creed ;  to  which  Lord  EujcNBoaouoH 
replied :  *  Whatever  his  belief  or  disbelief  was,  he  is  many  yean  gone  to  his  accoont 
Li  common  delicacy,  Mr.  Homb,  not  a  word  more  opon  that  sobject'  Mr.  Hon£  re- 
sponded, that  many  doubts  existed  among  some  of  the  most  prominent  dignitaries 
of  the  Established  Church  on  the  Athanasian  Creed  ;  to  which  Lord  Ellbnborouqh 
replied,  that  it  was  only  alleged  to  be  'commonly  called  the  Creed  of  Saint  Atha- 
KAflnrs ;'  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity,  although  it  did  not  attempt  to  make  all  men 
think  alike  on  the  subject,  yet  operated  to  create  uniformity  among  those  who  con- 
Conned  ta  certain  religious  opinions.  In  bis  charge  to  the  jury,  Lord  Ellbm  borough 
said:  ^ 

*  Thx  only  queation  for  them  waa,  whether  thia  waa  a  libel)  Did  it' force  ludicroua  and  abanrd 
image*  into  the  mind,  when  the  Creed  waa  read  I  The  Fathbb  waa  *Old  BaiMv'  the  Son  waa 
*Dbbbv-Dowr  Tbianolx,'  and  the  Holy  Gaon  waa  •  Thb  Doctob.'  The  defendant  had  aaked, 
*  Who  the  laugh  excited  by  this  waa  againatf  But  although  the  laugh  might  be  afidnat  the  peraom 
rapreeented  under  theee  terma,  did  not  the  Fatrbb,  tho  Son  and  the  Holt  Giio*t  form  apart  of  the 
iaaoeiation  in  thia  laugh  f  If  they  found  that  there  waa  a  mixed  profanity  of  thia  kind  in  the  aubject 
of  the  libel,  they  muat  find  a  verdict  of  guilty }  if  both  the  aubject  and  the  object  of  the  parody 
were  made  ridiculoua  in  the  conjunction,  ihey  muat  come  to  thia  eoncluaion.* 

*  And  yet  in  the  face  of  all  the  evidence  against  the  qno  animo  of  the  parodist,  and 
the  able  charge  of  Lord  Ellinborouqh,  the  jury  had  not  left  their  box  fifteen  mi- 
notes  before  they  returned  with  a  verdict  of  <  Not  Ouilty ."  Now  I  ask,  would  snch 
a  verdict  have  been  rendered  in  America  7  Let  the  sentence  in  Boston  of  AsNca 
Kmiuand  for  a  leaser  blasphemy  make  answer.  And  ^at  makes  the  whole  thing 
more  unequal  and  unjust,  is,  that  Hone's  publisher,  (with  a  wife  and  five  children  de- 
pending on  him  for  support,)  having  pleaded  guilty,  was,  fbr  printing  and  publishing 
these  parodies,  of  which  he  had  never  even  read  a  word,  punished  by  a  heavy  fine 
and  long  imprisonment  !*  *  -  *  Is  the  writer  of  <  Leaves  from  the  Blank  Book  of 
a  Country  Doctor^  aware  that  a  kindred  series,  from  the  admirable  and  facile  pen  of 
oor  llnnecum  historian,  has  already  appeared  m  the  KNicKikBocKsa  7   The  present 

*  Horn  was  nndoobtedly  'wktummbtg.*  It  appeared,  aabeeqoeatly,  that  he  waa  in  the  haMC  of  lagr* 
iag '  O— as  /'  ioateadof  *  Awum  V  when  making  hia  reaponaea  dnrisg  ths  perfonnaaee  of  ths  ssr- 
vke  ia  ths  prissa  wkere  he  was  awmtiag  hia  trlaL 
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■k«tebM  are  not  amia,  as  regarda  literary  ezeoution,  altboofrh  they  are  chiefly  note- 
worthy for  the  (hithfuhiea  with  whioh  they  depict  the  Taiioiis  trials  of  a  coontiy 
doctor,  compelled,  in  the  words  of  the  modem  poet. 


■  To  ride,  ref  iirdleM  of  all  weather. 
Tbrooffh  froftt  uid  enow  mid  hail  tofether ; 
Toemile  and  bow.  when  sick  and  tired, 
Coniddered  ae  a  aenraat  hired : 
At  every  quarter  of  the  compaaa 
A  surly  patient  makea  a  rumpua. 


Beeaue  he  ia  not  seen  the  first, 
For  each  man  thinhs  his  case  the  wont 
And  when  nifht  comes,  with  toil  <qppreMed, 
He  seeks  his  bed  in  hope  of  rest ; 
Vaia  hope  I  the  knocker  of  his  door 
Prodaiflu  that  he  can  '  sleep  no  mors  I'  * 


Thirs  were  some  very  strong  eyidenees  of  '  tme  affection'  manifested  in  the  love- 
letters  of  a  faithless  swain,  who  was  recently  tried  (and  convicted)  for  <  breach  of 
promise,'  in  England.  *  Oh !'  he  exclaims,  in  one  of  them,  *  oh !  bat  I  do  feel  Uie 
want  of  my  own  dear  JsAinrn,  when  I  see  others  a-enjoying  the  sweets  of  their 
better-halves!'  *  I  spent  yesterday  renewing  yonr  initials  on  a  stone  with  a  nail 
I  am  sacrificmg  all  the  yocmg  ladies  in  this  ]dace  for  your  sake!  Do  come  back; 
do  write  me  ;  do  n't  mind  paying  the  postage,  if  it  is  n't  convenient  I  do  n't  mind ' 
the  expense !'  The  lover  '  did  protest  too  mnch  ;*  for  after  having  induced  lus  tnut- 
ing  inamorata  to  come  from  America  to  Ireland  to  marry  him,  he  cruelly  gave  her 
the  slip,  and  wedded  another ;  for  which  offence  he  was  handsomely  mulcted,  as  be 
certunly  ought  to  have  boon.  -  *  *  Wi  respectfully  decline  the  communication 
of  our  Watertown  correspondent  We  do  not  desire  to  open  our  pages  to  a  disens- 
sion  of  the  exploded  '  Patriot'  hostilities.  We  were  looking  the  other  day,  on  our 
way  down  the  St  Lawrence,  at  the  rains  and  battered  wind-mill  of  Prescott ;  and 
thinking  of  the  brave  Von  Schultz  who  fell  a  victim  to  the  pusillanimity  of  that 
roost  contemptible  of  all  contemptible  cowards,  G^eneral  Birge  !  whose  bowels  wen 
on  the  peace-establishment  when  the  time  for  asristing  those  whom  he  had  inveigled 
into  danger  had  airived.  When  the  poor  fellows  saw  that  they  had  heed  betrayed, 
some  of  them  came  down  with  a  white  flag  to  be  taken  off;  but  it  was  *too  late ; 
they  were  either  killed,  or  sent  away  to  long  and  doleful  imprisonment  If  <  General' 
BxEQS  is  in  existence,  we  trust  that  hirneighbors,  if  he  has  any,  do  not  hesitate  to 
hiss  at  his  very  name.  *  *  *  A  wkstbin  friend  copied  the  following  advertisement 
from  the  manuscript,  posted  in  a  bar-room  in  southern  Indiana;  oer6.  et  lit.  etfunci 
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*  Tbb  sadeivined  most  Reapeectfully  iaformea  the  public  that  Be  has  Reacantley  locked  hisMself 
ia  the  Town  of  palestene  he  intendes  practiceinf  Physic  and  snijery  and  evry  uther  neasary  Call  ia 
the  Line  of  his  bisnes  he  may  at  anny  time  Be  found  at  esq  I.  U.  Mills  Hotle  Ezceapt  abcent  en  pio* 
feaioaal  bisnes.'  _  •  N.  D.  Hows.* 

A  rnipND  and  correspondent,  who  has  toiled  long  yean  in  gathering  fragments  of 
Iroquois  lore,  writes  us  as  follows:  *  I  desire  no  prouder  inscription  on  my  tomb  than 
the  simple  announcement,  *  He  was  the  red  marCa  friend*  I  know  that  pubiisheis 
Xotk.  with  disfavor  on  works  devoted  to  the  illustration  of  aboriginal  traiti ;  owing, 
perhaps,  to  the  failare  of  many  of  our  bardlings  and  penny-a-line  novelists,  who 
attach  blanket  and  moccasins  to  the  scare-crows  their  fancies  conjure  up.  Their 
abortions  have  driven  many  of  our  best  writers  from  the  field  of  Indian  legendary 
investigation  ;  but  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  the  Old  Mortalities  of  Literatore 
will  deepen  the  fading  traees  of  a  great  and  original  people.'  Our  friend  has  hit  it 
precisely ;  although  we  are  not  aware  that  our  northern  Indians  have  fared  so  badly 
at  the  hands  of  small  littArateon  as  their  red  brethren  of  the  Sonth.    Mr.  Soon  has 
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'  ffiordered'  more  Indians,  male  and  female,  than  any  other  kindred  writer  whom  w^ 
can  caU  to  mind.  *  -  *  Lincoln  Ramble  baa  well  exposed  some  of  the  useB  to  which 
the  beaatifnl  Ortenwood  Cemetery  has  been  degraded.  Yoang  gentlemen,  slightly 
<  elated*  from  a  dmner  at  the  Astor  or  the  '  American,'  make  it  their  sporting-ground  \ 
while  not  unfrequently  a  eag-bellied  black  horse,  with  old-fashioned  harness,  having 
his  ears  quietly  laid  back  on  his  neck,  may  be  seen  on  an  old-fashioned  jog-trot,  trail- 
ing after  him  a  lumbering  barouche,  in  which  are  contained  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Snob,  five 
children,  one  servant,  and  a  huge  basket  filled  wilh  cold  provisions,  who  are  gomg  to 
pic-nic  at  Greenwood  on  leathern  ham,  strmgy  chicken,  slack-baked  pie,  pickles  and 
dough-nuts.  The  thoughts  which  ensue  are  natural,  and  felicitously  expressed :  <  I 
would  not  thmk  of  those  I  loved  as  mere  renmants  of  decayed  mortality,  shocking 
the  memory  which  turns  toward  their  graves,  but  keep  within  my  mind's  eye  a  por- 
trait of  the  loved  ones  as  they  appeared  at  some  happy  hour  when  the  beauty  of  their 
nature  displayed  itself  in  their  speaking  countenances.  I  think  of  them  as  friends 
absent  on  a  journey,  whom  it  may  be  my  happy  destiny  to  meet  once  more  ;  and 
instead  of  seeking  the  places  where  I  saw  them  laid  in  their  last  rest,  I  carry  them 
about  with  roe  in  my  very  soul,  to  chasten  bad  influences  when  tending  to  corrupt,  to 
stimulate  my  spirit  for  noble  flights,  and  so  to  direct  my  moral  nature  that  I  may  be 
worthy  to  share  again  their  society,  when  the  earth  shall  know  me  no  more.'  Precious 
are  these  uses  of  afiiiction !  *  *  •  Pkbhaps  no  one,  long  a  dweller  in  a  crowded  me- 
tropolis, and  approaching  that  season  of  his  life  when  the  hey-dey  of  youth  is  past, 
and  town -excitement  can  no  longer  charm,  but  has  more  or  less  frequently  enter- 
tained the  wish  so  forcibly  expressed  by  Cowlbt  : 

*  I  NOW  do  plainly  m« 

Thii  baiy  world  and  I  shnll  ne'er  agree ; 
The  very  honey  of  all  earthly  Joy 

Doea  of  all  ■weeta  the  sooneet  cloy ; 

And  they,  methinks,  deaerre  my  pity, 
Who  for  it  can  endure  the  etiafi. 
The  crowd,  the  buzz  and  mnrmuriofi 

or  this  greai  hive,  the  city. 

*  Ah*  yet,  ere  I  descend  to  th*  gmve, 
Maj  1  a  HMll  home  and  large  (anievhnve ; 
And  a  fhw  frienda,  and  many  books,  both  true. 

Both  wise,  and  both  dellf  htftil  too  t 

And,  since  love  ne'er  will  from  me  flee, 
A  mietrosa  moderately  fhir. 
And  food  aa  guardian-angels  are, 

Only  beloved,  and  loving  me  1 


*  Oh  !  fountains !  when  in  yon  shall  I 

raelf,  eased  ofunpeacefyil  thoughts,  es| 

;,  flelds  I  oh,  woods  I  when,  when  shall  1 

Tlie  h^py  tenant  of  your  shade  f 


Here 's  the  spring-head  of  pleasure*!  flood. 
Where  all  the  riches  lie.  that  she 
Has  coined  and  itaasped  tor  good. 

*  Pride  and  ambition  here 
Only  in  lhr>fetched  metaphors  appear  { 
Here  nought  but  winds  our  huruul  murmurs 


And  nought  but  echoes  flatter. 

The  gods,  when  they  deseended  hither, 
From  heaven  did  always  ohaae  their  waj } 
And  therefore  we  may  boldly  asj. 

That  *t  is  the  way  to  thither. 

■  How  happy  here  should  I, 
And  one  dear  she,  live,  nod  embradag  die ! 
8he^  who  is  all  the  world,  and  can  exclude 

E'en  desert's  soUtude ; 

I  should  have  then  this  only  fear : 
Lest  mep,  when  they  my  pleasures  see. 
Should  hither  throng  to  her,  like  me, 

And  so  make  a  city  here  !' 


Edwin  Foebbst,  the  eminent  American  Tragedian,  with  his  ateastoined  liberality 
has  offered  a  Frixt  of  Tkrt€  Thmuand  DoUara  for  the  beat  Tragedy  by  an  Ame- 
lieaa  citizen,  the  prize  to  be  awarded  by  a  capable  and  distinguished  committee. 
Tlie  ammut  offered  is  unprecedentedly  large ;  and  we  hope  Mr.  Forrest  will  receive 
one  worthy  his  great  poweia  of  dramatic  representation,  and  the  generous  remune- 
ration he  has  tendered. .  .  .  Wi  take  the  annexed  pasMtge  from  an  excellent  and 
forcibly-written  articfe  (the  first  of  a  series)  in  a  late  number  of  the  <  WaMng- 
Urn  Union*  daily  journal,  entitled  '  Steam,  in  its  Application  to  the  Science  of  War, 
for  the  purpoee  of  Attack  and  Defence.*  These  articles  proceed  from  the  capable , 
pen  of  Willum  Gibbs  McNiil,  Esq.,  late  Major  U.  S.  Army;  and  we  cannot  but, 
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regret,  in  common  with  the  pablic,  that  the  Beiricea  of  one  who  boldfl  a  ment&l 
weapon  as  trenchant  aa  his  sword,  should  not  ere  this  have  had  a  place  worthy  of  his 
merits  assigned  him  in  the  '  tented  field/  Circumstances,  unavoidable  perhaps  in 
the  proper  official  quarter,  may  have  rendered  his  appointment  hitherto  impractica- 
ble. Of  this  howeyer  we  know  nothing.  Our  present  object  is  to  call  attention  to 
the  theme  of  the  papers  to  which  we  have  alluded,  and  in  the  enforcement  of  which 
the  brave  and  venerable  General  Gaines  has,  at  different  periods,  written  and  spoken 
so  much  and  so  well  It  will  be  admitted  that  the  following  is  alike  forcible  and 
true.    Speaking  of  General  Gaiivis,  General  McNeil  observes  : 

'It  IB  not  immaterial  to  bear  in  mind  who  this  veteraa  aoldier  and  patriot  is :  aonior.  probably,  to 
all  of  u* ;  in  the  serviee  of  oar  country  continuouily.  and  actively,  and  oonapicuoiuly,  and  fieri- 
otuly  to  our  arms,  in  face  often  of  the  enemy,  before  but  few  of  us  were  in  existence  ;  the  compa- 
triot of  our  moat  esteemed  and  distin^iahed  fellow-eitizena  for  fifty  years ;  sigrnalised  by  his  hero- 
ism in  war ;  in  the  full  exercise  of  those  intellects  with  which  God  Almiohtt  endowed  him,  aad 
improved  by  most  assiduous  industry,  and  the  application  of  its  resultt  constantly,  and  up  to  thii 
day,  conferred  for  the  benefit  of  his  country.' 

At  the  dinner  given  to  Hon.  T.  Butlee  Kimo,  at  the  Astor-Honse,  we  were  struck 
with  the  wise  forecaste  which  was  exhibited  in  the  at-fiist-contemned  counw  of  Gen. 
Gaines,  (of  which  he  gave  a  brief  expos^,)  in  regard  to  our  movements  in  Mexica 
Major  McNeil,  in  order  to  elicit  inquiry  upon  the  highly  important  subject  which 
Gen.  Gaines  has  investigated  in  all  its  bearings,  and  upon  which  he  has  expreand 
his  views  cloariy  and  at  large,  has  conmienced  the  series  of  articles  to  which  we  have 
alluded,  and  to  which  we  invite  the  earnest  attention  of  the  public  ;  for  the  best  sys- 
tem of  defences  of  our  ocean  and  lake  frontiers  is  a  matter  by  no  means  to  be  lightly 
regarded.  -  *  *  A  favoeitb  correspondent,  on  his  recent  departure  for  the  *  Old 
Wortd,'  writes  us :  '  Hast  any  commands  for  t'  other  hemisphere  ?  I  shall  writs  to 
yon  from  abroad.  I  shall  hear  from  you,  per  Knigk.,  monthly.  Of  oouise,  they 
take  it  at  the  Vatican.  Shall  I  give  your  regards  to  Pope  Pius  Ninth  ?  They  say 
he 's  a  good  fellow  :  perhaps  I  could  get  an  article  for  you  out  of  him !  At  any 
rate,  I  will  delicately  hint,  if  I  have  a  chance,  that  the  smallest  favosa  are  always 
received ;  and  that  if  he  would  indulge  me  with  a  few  of  his  latest  MiUs,  I  would 
•end  them  to  Claek,  who  would  doubtless  accept  them  as  a  plenary  indulgence. 
'  I  shall  do  it !'  •  *  *  We  cannot  help  often  wishing  that  some  of  our  elaborately- 
descriptive  bardlings  would  now  and  then  adopt  the  clear  and  graphic  simplicity  of 
some  of  the  elder  worthies  of  England's  golden  age.  We  have  reams  of  descriptiTe 
vene  in  our  port-folios,  through  the  whole  of  which  one  might  search  in  vain  for  a 
picture  so  distinct  and  full  of  aotion  as  the  following  by  Albzandee  Huiob  : 


'  Wnre  filded  eyes  and  open  winfs 
The  cock  his  courace  shows ; 
WUh  elapt  ^fjmf  kit  knmtt  h*  dimg§. 
And  tmemtf  Imms  k$  crowt. 


'  The  dove*  with  whistlinff  wiogs  ao  blue, 

The  winds  can  fast  collect ; 
Bis  purple  pens  turn  nmoy  •  hue 
Afaiust  the  ann  direcL* 


There  was  a  brave  chanticleer  just  now  audibly  'making  tracks'  across  the  piazza, 
atoppmg  occasionally  to  arch  his  neck  and  answer  some  fine  old  cock's  <  shrill  clarioi|* 
over  the  Tappa&n-Zee ;  and  that,  curious  reauler,  was  what  brought  the  above  lines 
to  mind,  *  if  yon  must  know.'  *  *  *  Somebody  has  wittily  enough  observed,  that 
if  one  might  be  permitted  to  perpetrate  at  the  same  time  a  pun  and  a  paradox,  he 
might  say  that  the  smaller  the  calibre  of  the  mind,  the  greater  the  bore  of  a  perpe- 
tually open  mouth.  Nothing  can  be  more  true.  What  ludicrous  pomposity  in  the 
enunciation  of  old,  decrepit,  emaciated  truths,  walking  arm  in  arm  perhaps  with 
■keleton  falsehoods,  have  we  not  witnessed  in  professional  talkers ;  small  novelists, 
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sDOMtimes,  who  not  only  <  talk  like  a  book,'  bat  what  is  a  good  deal  mora  to  bo 
dreaded,  like  one  of  their  own  books.  Roghkfoucault,  one  of  the  proudest  and 
moat  polished  of  that  ancient  nobility  which  gaTe  the  law  of  manners  to  Enrope, 
has  admirably  depicted  that  class  of  persons  who  always  think  more  of  what  they 
have  to  say,  than  of  answering  what  is  said  to  them ;  whose  minds  always  betray  a 
djatraction  as  to  what  is  addressed  to  them,  and  an  impatience  to  retom  to  what 
themaelTea  were  saying ;  forgetting  that  to  be  stodiotu  only  of  displaying  lAeflMsiwt 
is  but  a  poor  way  of  convincing  or  pleasing  othtr9,  Washington  laviNO,  in  the  ae- 
coant  he  has  given  us  of  his  visit  to  Abbotsford,  says  of  Bir  Waltbr  Soorr,  that '  his 
conversation  was  frank,  hearty,  pictnresqae,  and  dramatic.  He  never  talked  for 
effect  or  display,  but  from  the  flew  of  his  spirits,  the  atores  of  his  memory,  and  tiie 
vigor  of  his  imagination.  He  was  as  good  a  listener  as  talker ;  appreciated  every 
thing  that  others  said,  however  hnmble  might  be  their  rank  and  pretensions,  and  was 
qpdek  to  testify  his  perception  of  any  pomt  in  their  discourse.  No  one's  concerns, 
no  one's  thooghts  and  opinions,  no  one's  tastes  and  pleasures,  seemed  beneath  hun. 
He  made  himself  so  thoroughly  the  companion  of  those  with  whom  he  happened  to 
be,  that  they  forgot,  for  a  time,  his  vast  superiority,  and  only  recollected  and  won- 
dered, when  all  was  over,  that  it  was  Scott  with  whom  they  had  been  on  such  fami- 
liar terms,  and  in  whose  society  they  had  felt  so  perfectly  at  their  ease.'  This  is  a 
eharming  testimony,  given  by  one  man  of  genius  to  the  character  of  another ;  and 
if  the  author  of  the  *  Life  of  Columbus^  had  been  required  to  point  out  an  example 
combining  conversational  qualifications  of  the  beet  kind,  he  could  not  have  written 
more  to  the  purpose.  A  mind  informed  by  reading ;  reading  confirmed  or  corrected 
by  daily  observation  of  life ;  the  powen  of  observation  all  made  subservient  to  the 
aetive  spirit  of  kindness,  and  the  patient  abnegation  of  self,  which  are  the  only  true 
and  mifailing  sources  of  politeness ;  these  are  the  requisites  to  a  real  success  in  so- 
ciety, so  far  at  least  as  relates  to  the  every-day  intercourse  of  this  every-day  working 
world ;  and  all  of  them  were  evinced  in  the  highest  degree  by  Sir  Waltir  Scott  ; 
as  they  assuredly  are  by  the  distinguished  writer  who  has  paid  him  so  deserved  a 
tribute.  As  an  instance  of  what  the  world  has  sometimes  lost  by  talking-bores,  wo 
cite  this  passage  from  Horace  Smith's  account  of  his  first  meeting  with  the  Countess 
GuiccioLA,  after  the  death  of  Btron: 

<  I  TOLD  her  all  I  knew  of  him  before  he  went  abroed,  to  which,  like  Dbsdbmora,  '  ebe  did  mH- 
oosly  iDcliae.'  Btmbb  Sbkllbt  ahe  denominates  a  good  man.  Leigh  HuNT'e  name  she  pro- 
BOODced  Ltf  HonU.  With  tears  in  her  eyes,  she  then  descanted  upon  the  moriu  and  failings  of  the 
departed.  W  hen  any  sudden  pause  took  place  in  the  conrersation  at  the  other  tables,  she,  evidently 
not  wishing  to  be  overheard,  said,  *Bai-an-haif  (by-and-by ;)  and  when  the  general  buzz  re-com- 
mencad.  she  resumed  the  thread  of  her  narration.  *  8hxx.z.st  disliked  his '  Don  Juan,' '  said  I, '  and 
begged  him  to  leave  it  off,  calling  it  a  *  Grnb-street  poem.' '  '  A  what  9 — what  you  mean  by  *  Grub- 
street  t* '  I  then  explained  to  her  the  locality  of  that  venerable  haunt  of  the  Muses,  in  the  days  of 
Pops  and  Swirr,  by  a  quotation  from  myself: 

'  A  aroT  sear  Czlpplegata  extends, 

Orub-fitreet  't  i*  called,  the  modem  Plndns. 
Where  (but  that  Iwrds  are  new  Urieada.) 
Bards  might  shake  hands  from  adverse  wiadows.* 

'When  he  dined  with  me,'  the  Countess  continued,  'he  ate  no  meat  Still  haunted  by  a  dread  of 
growing  fat,  he  very  much  imnred  his  own  health;  yet  his  figure,  notwithstanding,  grew  larger. 
Oh!  bf  was  verv  handsome  I  BeautiAil  eyes  and  eye-lashes ! — and  such  a  spiritual  expression  of 
eountmunce!  I  had  occasion  to  go  to  Ravenna  upon  some  family  business.  We  settled  that  he 
should  not  accompany  me.  At  that  time  several  people  were  plaguing  him  to  go  to  Greece.  *  Ah !' 
he  said,  in  his  sportive  manner, '  let  fourteen  captaius  come  and  ask  mo  to  go,  and  go  I  wilL'  Well, 
Ibvrteeo  captains  came  to  him.  and  said :  *  Here  we  are ;  will  you  now  go  V  He  was  ashamed  to  say 
be  had  only  been  joking,  (you  know  how  fond  he  was  of  saying  things  in  that  light,  joking  sort  of  a 
way,)  so  it  ended  in  his  undertaking  to  go.  He  said  to  mo :  *  While  you  are  at  Ravenna,  I  will  go 
to  Greece,  and  we  shall  meet  again  when  we  both  return.*  Goo,  however,  he  dispose  of  it  otbor> 
wise.    He  waa  not  well  when  he  set  out.    In  Greece  they  wanted  to  bleed  him;  he  would  not  be 
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biMd,  Aod  M  he  die!'  The  Conateee  pwiMd,  evMentiy  mttoh  affeeted.  I  Mid  oothinf  for  a  miBate 
or  two,  end  then  obMnred,  that  I  had  read  and  heard  much  upon  the  inbjeet  abe  had  been  diicii*> 
liiif ,  but  that  I  did  not  know  how  ehe  and  Lord  Btaon  lint  became  acquainted.  She  looked  at  om 
a  moment,  aa  if  woodering  at  onr  andaci^,  and  then  said,  with  a  good-humored  mile  :  '  Well,  1  wiQ 
tell  you :  I  was  one  day  -^--'  But  here  the  drawing-room  door  opened,  and  aome  Frenchman  with 
a  foreign  order  waa  anoooneed.  The  lady  repeated  her,  *  Bai-an-bai,*  Mtto  ?ooe ;  but  unfoitBnately 
that  *  Bai-an-bai'  neirer  arrived.' 

And  loiky  was  it»  nader,  do  yon  rappoM,  that  that '  6at-aii-M>'  so  dsvonUy  to  be 
wished-for,  never  arriTsd  7  The  now-oomer  was  a  *  oonTeisationiit,'  who  onlnekily 
knew  the  ConntesB  ;  he  planted  himself  before  her,  and  <  displayed  kmtelf*  dnrisi^ 
the  remainder  of  the  eyening.  .  .  .  Lit  ns  say  a  word  for  that  most  ezcellent  and 
HwinnnA  institution,  the  '  Ifottse  of  InduMiry  and  Home  far  the  Frundle99.*  Who 
will  not  contribute  tomethiitg  from  his  or  her  means  to  afibrd  a  temporary  home  for 
friendlesi  and  destitute  females  and  children  of  good  character  T  Tlie  object  of  the 
kistitulion,  which  has  already  accomplished  much  good,  ii  to  meet  the  wants  of  the 
vmiuouw,  helplMS  poor,  whom,  according  to  our  SAVioua,  we  '  have  always  with  ne.' 
How  many  this '  Home  for  the  Friendlesi'  may  save  from  degradation  and  ruin ! 

'  This  pipe  '■  my  pillar  of  clouda,  i  '  If  richee  be  but  a  smoak, 

Such  meteori  I  love  to  utter :  i        And  flune  be  but  a  vapor, 
More  than  Webb-men  do  chseae,  Here  'a  a  rich  mine  indeed 

Or  an  Engliib-man  eaae,  In  this  fumy  weed. 

Or  a  Dutchman  lovea  aalt  butter.  '        And  honor  euough  in  a  taper  !* 

We  are  reminded  by  theae  quaint  stanzas,  from  *  The  Christmas  Ordinary,'  of  a 
circumstance  mentioned  to  us  by  an  old  bank-notary  of  this  town.  He  says  that  he 
has  seldom  presented  a  notice  of  protest,  to  a  large  amount,  wherein  he  did  not  find 
the  delinquent  smoking  a  cigar.  He  had  made  up  his  mind  to  the  dread  alternative 
of  failing,  and  his  chief  solace  was  the  fumes  of  the  narcotic  weed.  Such  a  philoso- 
pher it  was,  who,  when  our  notary  presented  him  with  the  protest  of  a  note  for 
twenty  thousand  doUais,  with  the  salvo,  that  <  he  presumed  it  was  a  mistake,  or  an 
oversight,'  replied,  'Oh,  no  ;  no  mistake ;  it 's  a  reg'lar  bu'st !'  •  •  •  Wn  have  seen 
Power's  '  Cfreek  Slave  ;'  but  at  so  late  an  hour  that  we  lack  both  words,  and  room 
fer  words,  to  express  our  fervent  admiration  of  its  chaste  beauty,  dignity,  and  grace. 
It  is  on  exhibition  at  the  National  Academy.  *  *  •  Wi  had  purposed  noting  our 
impressions  of  Mrs.  Kirkland's  new  'Union  Magaxine,*  which  bears  so  many  maria 
of  her  admirable  pen,  (as  for  example  in  '  Harvest  in  the  Country,*  a  perfect  Da- 
guerreotype,) as  well  as  certain  changes,  etc.,  among  ene  or  two  of  our  esteemed 
contemporaries ;  but  we  must  <  bring  up  scores'  in  our  next  *  -  *  Thx  late-received 
fhvoiB  of  oar  esteemed  friend  '  S.  D.  B.'  shall  receive  eariy  attention.  We  cannot 
hear  from  him  too  often.  .  .  .  Is  n't  this  a  touchmg  picture  of  the  death  of  Honors 
Edoiwouth,  as  described  by  her  husband  7  It  so  strikes  us :  <  After  having  sat  op 
all  the  night,  I  was  suddenly  called  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  Her 'sister  was 
with  her.  The  moment  that  I  opened  the  door,  her  eyes,  which  had  been  fixed  in 
death,  acquired  sufficient  power  to  turn  themselves  toward  me  with  an  expression  of 
the  utmost  tenderness.  She  was  supported  on  pillows.  Her  left  arm  hung  over  her 
sister's  neck,  beyond  the  bed.  She  smiled,  and  breathed  her  last !  At  this  moment 
I  heard  something  fall  on  the  floor.  It  was  her  wedding-ring,  which  she  had  held  on 
her  wasted  finger  to  the  last  instant ;  remembering  with  fond  superrtition  the  vow 
she  had  made,  never  again  to  lose  that  ring  but  with  life.  She  never  moved  again, 
nor  did  ahe  seem  to  suffer  any  struggle.'  *  They  loved  m  life,  and  in  death  they 
were  not  divided  I'  .   .   .   Tau  up  now  and  then,  reader,  (if  happily  you  can)  the 
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MDtentiouB  and  quaint  writings  of  the  good  Sir  Thomas  Oybrburt.  How  terse,  how 
▼igoroas,  how  snggestiTe  he  is !  Do  bat  obseire,  for  example,  how  much  truth  is 
condensed  in  these  three  excerpts :  *  A  mert  scholar  is  but  a  lite  book*  *  Good  deeds 
in  this  life  are  co«ds  raked  up  in  embers  to  make  a  fire  next  day.'  *  Wit  is  brtish- 
wood,  jadgment  timber ;  the  one  gives  the  greatest  flame,  the  other  yields  the  dora- 
blest  heat,  and  both  meeting,  makes  the  best  fire/  We  scarcely  remember  any  thing 
more  beautiful  than  his  sketch  of  'A  Virtuout  Widow  .-* 

*  Sbx  is  A  palm-tree,  that  thrive*  not  after  the  iupplanting  of  her  huabaDd  |  for  her  childreo's  sake 
iha  irat  marriea,  for  ahe  married  that  ihe  mifht  have  ohildrentand  for  their  aakea  ahe  marries  no  more. 
She  ii  like  the  purest  gold,  only  employed  for  princes'  medals  :  she  never  receives  but  one  man's 
impression.  •  .  .  She  thinks  she  hath  travelled  all  the  world  in  one  man  ;  the  rest  of  her  time  there- 
fore she  devotes  to  heaven.  She  fives  much  to  pious  uses,  without  any  hope  to  merit  by  them  ;  and 
as  one  diamond  fashions  another,  so  is  she  wrought  into  works  of  charity,  with  the  dust  or  ashes  of 
her  husband  ;  she  lives  to  see  herself  ftill  of  time  :  bekig  so  necessary  for  earth,  OoD  calls  her  not 
to  heaven  till  she  be  very  aged,  and  even  theot  though  her  natural  strength  fail  her,  she  stands  like  an 
ancient  pyramid,  which  the  less  it  grows  to  man's  eye  the  nearer  it  reaches  to  heaven.  .  .  .  She 
ovght  to  be  a  mirror  for  our  youngest  damea  to  dn^ss  themselves  by,  when  she  is  fullest  of  wrinkles. 
No  calamity  cau  now  come  near  her,  for  in  suffefing  the  loss  of  her  husband,  she  accounts  all  the 
iwt  trifles;  she  hath  laid  his  dead  body  in  the  worthiest  monument  that  can  be ;  she  hath  buried  it 
in  her  own'  heart.  To  conclude,  she  is  a  relic,  that  without  any  superstition  in  the  world,  though  she 
wUl  not  be  kissed,  yet  may  be  reverenced.' 

Scarcely  leas  striking  is  this  whimsical  sketch  of  a  Sexton,  a  personage  in  whom 

every  body  most  be  sooner  or  later  more  or  less  interested  : 

'  Hs  la  an  ill-wiUer  to  human  nature.  Of  all  proverbs  he  cannot  endure  to  hear  that  which  si^s, 
'  We  ought  to  live  by  the  quick,  not  by  the  deaa.'  He  could  willingly  all  his  life  be  confined  to  the 
ehttrch-yard ;  at  least  within  five  foot  on't :  for  at  every  church  style  commonly  there 's  an  ale-huoee  | 
where  let  him  be  fouud  never  so  idle-pated.  he  is  still  a  grave  drunkard.  He  breaks  his  fast  hearti- 
est while  he  is  making  a  grare,  and  says  the  openinc  of  the  ground  makes  him  hungrv.  ...  He 
will  hold  argument  in  a  tavern  over  sack,  till  the  dial  and  himself  be  both  at  a  stand  :  he  never  ob- 
senres  any  time  but  sermott'time,  and  then  he  sleeps  by  the  hour-glass.  .  .  •  Lastly,  he  wishes  the 
dog-days  would  last  all  the  year  long,  and  a  great  plague  is  his  year  of  Jubilee.' 

Ws  once  heard  a  tradesman  say,  that  he  had  presented  a  bill  all  sununer  to  an 
undertaker,  who  pleaded  inability  until  *  dog-days*  had  arrived ;  and  when  they  had 

oome,  he  said:  'T  wo  n't  be  long  before  I  shall  be  able  to  pay  you.    Mrs. ,  who 

is  al'ways  a  cash  customer,  and  always  gets  the  best  of  every  thing,  can't  live  longer 

than  next  week  ;  and  I  'm  sure  to  have  her  job !'    Would  Mrs. probably  have 

&iirrte<2,  to  oblige  the  creditor?  .  .  .  *  Le  IZoiiettr,' is  quite  welcome.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  see  that  the  sketch  which  ensues  is  a  drawing  from  nature :  '  The  outline  of  Elder 

T 's  head  is  not  remarkable  for  its  intellectual  developments.    It  rises  gradually 

from  the  eye-brows  until  it  reaches  the  organ  of  benevolence,  and  continues  to  rise, 
though  more  slightly,  until  it  passes  by  that  of  firmness  ;  then  it  goes  down  an  abrupt 
descent,  curving  in  under  some  amatory  projections,  and  disappears  beneath  his  coat- 
collar.  His  eyes  project  from  their  deep  sockets  beyond  bis  eye-brows ;  so  much  so, 
that  they  approach  nearer  to  the  idea  of  a  *  gimlet-eye'  than  any  thing  I  have  seen. 
Napolkon,  a  lover  of  big  noses,  I  have  heard,  would  have  been  satisfied  with  the 
elder's,  and  no  one  could  say  that  his  mouth  was  not  large  enough  for  all  practical 
purposes,  ilis  chin  was  a  very  respectable  one,  and  appeared  to  meet  with  proper 
attention.  He  possesses  a  good  form,  a  little  too  slim  perhaps,  which  is  encased  in  a 
suit  of  black,  that  has  the  appearance  of  having  been  smoothly  ironed  after  it  was 
put  on  to  him.  The  elder  had  been  a  shoe -maker  in  his  youth,  and  attended  to  soles 
in  that  capacity  for  some  time.  As  he  became  older,  the  thought  that  he  was  bom 
for  a  higher  and  holier  purpose  sprang  up  within  his  breast  The  *  rolling  years,'  as 
they  went  by,  strengthened  aqd  increased  that  hope,  until  at  length  the  idea  suddenly 
burst  upon  him  that  he  must  exchange  <  the  bench'  for  the  pulpit  He  bought  a  few 
books,  and  commenced  studying  with  the  zeal  of  a  neophyte.    His  awl  and  his  last 
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were  from  time  to  time  neglected ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  broke  off  all  con- 
nection with  them»  trusting  that  divinity  would  shape  hie  *  ends'  for  the  future.  The 
groves,  *  God's  first  temples/  were  the  first  witnesses  of  those  displays  of  bis  elo- 
quence which  afterward  astonished  admiring  auditors  in  country  school-houses  and 
churches.  <  Beloved  brethren  and  my  young  friends,*  were  the  terms  by  which,  in 
his  preliminary  practice,  he  would  addrees  the  old  trees  and  the  undergrowth,  and 
exhort  them  to  pay  attention  to  the  state  of  their  souls ;  and  I  have  no  doubt  thai 
he  inwardly  rejoiced  when  their  waving  heads  testified  their  admiration  of  his  re- 
marks. But  he  required  a  better  field  for  the  exercise  of  his  talents.  Like  Rachki. 
weeping  for  her  children,  he  *  mourned  and  would  not  be  comforted,'  until  he  found 
himself  the  conservator  of  a  little  flock,  over  whom  he  watched  with  pious  care. 
'  My  hearera,'  said  he  one  day,  addressing  a  small  audience  in  a  school-house  on  the 
importance  of  having  a  knowledge  of  the  Bible,  <  this  is  a  subject  of  tremendous  im- 
portance, and  I  wish  I  could  make  you  think  so.  It  is  the  last  which  makes  the 
shape  of  your  shoe,  and  which  you  may  peg  and  sew  over,  but  it  never  wears  oat. 
As  I  wish  to  impress  this  truth  more  strongly,  I  make  use  of  the  following  illustra- 
tion :  You  see  the  beautiful  sunlight  stealing  through  that  window  and  testing  upon 
the  benchea  How  clearly  it  shows  you  the  notches  the  boys  have  cut,  the  heads  of 
nails  that  have  been  driven  in,  and  the  spots  of  ink  that  have  been  spilt ;  just  so,' 
and  his  gimlet-eye  shone  with  a  more  piercing  brightness  as  he  q>oke,  <  just  so  a  know- 
ledge of  the  Bible  will  show  you  the  notches,  the  nail-heads,  and  the  ink-spots  cm 
your  soul.'  The  elder's  teachings,  although  administered  with  all  the  unction  worthy 
of  a  generous  effort,  have  not  been  attended  with  the  success  that  the  friends  of  hu- 
manity might  wish  him ;  yet  he  continues  to  labor  with  a  zeal  which  I  trust  may  meet 
with  its  reward  in  Heaven.'  •  *  *  Msssaa  Bangs,  Rxchirim  and  Platt  are  now  in 
the '  very  tempest,  and  we  may  say  whirlwind'  of  their  great  Drade-SaU  ;  and  we 
trust  that  many  of  our  readeis,  (hearing  perchance  the  sonorous  voice  of  Mr.  Ricr- 
ARDS  the  auctioneer  through  the  windows  that  open  on  Broadway,)  will  step  in  and 
survey  the  great  amount  and  variety  of  popular  literaneous  materiel  embraced  in 
their  voluminous  catalogue.  Every  part  of  the  Union  seems  to  have  contribated 
toward  swelling  their  supplies ;  until  their  vast  establishment  seems  actually  to  groan 
firom  over-repletion.  *  '  •  This  is  well  said  by  Mr.  Hopfmam,  the  able  editor  of  *  Tie 
Literary  World,  now  among  the  best  American  literary  journals  of  the  time : 

*Thb  maM  of  intellif  ent  Ameriesas  hate  learned  at  la«t  to  reeo^iie  the  intellectual  indepeadeaee 
of  this  country  aa  deducible,  not  leas  from  the  sign*  around  them,  than  from  certain  features  in  our 
e<^nial  itory,  which  preceded  even  our  political  independence.  When  they  loolc  now  to  Enfland 
for  any  identity  or  eompariaou  with  the  Eogtiah  mind,  it  is  to  the  days  of  Shaxspbaab  and  Baook, 
of  MiLTOic  and  of  CaoMWSLX.,  where  begins  the  divergence  of  our  stock  from  hers,  and  where  a 
common  property  in  these  great  names  gives  us  a  standard  common  to  both  naUons.  A  fragment  of 
the  little  England  of  that  day  made  the  empire  which  is  now  ours.  The  Great  Britain  of  later  days 
has  made  an  empire  equally  large  in  India.  The  glory  of  this  last  empire  is  all  Great  Britain'a : 
with  the  glory  of  the  former  she  has  nought  to  do ;  for  it  liaa  been  built  up  despite  the  efforts  of 
Great  Britain  to  crush  that  fHigmentary  part  of  the  old  Engtish  ram  which  was  the  nncleos  of  the 
Amsriean  people.*  _ 

«%  Oua  friends,  the  publisheri,  (of  books,  periodicals,  etc,)  our  readers  and 
coirespondents,  must  bear  with  us  for  this  once.  A  glance  at  our  pages  will  favor 
this  request  In  fulfilling  our  promises  to  two  dasncal  contributors,  we  have  exclu- 
ded some  twelve  pages  of  gossip,  several  notices  of  new  works,  and  certain  exi^ana- 
tions  to,  and  chat  with,  correspondents  ;  all  of  which  shall  receive  the  earliest  possi- 
ble attention  at  our  hands.  (HT  Notices  of  our  friend  Mr.  DEnrrrBR,  and  a  new 
and  gifted  prima-donna,  Signora  Biscaccianti,  from  the  Milan  Theatrs-CarcaiMH 
are  unavoidably  omitted  until  our  next  ia 
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'  Wx  regard  it  as  the  very  be«t  work  of  iu  kind  in  the  Union.'  —  St.  Jlban§  (Fl.)  Jtmrmal. 

*  Ths  Kivxckesbockeb  wu  received  with  unfailing  punctuality  on  the  first  of  the  month,  which 
however  ie  tbe  least  merit  of  this  agreeable  miscellany ;  for  its  contents  are  as  invariably  good  as 

I   its  appearance  is  punctual.' — William  Cvllbn  Bryant,  in  the  New-York  Evening  Pott. 

*  Thz  last  KKiCKiSRBocincB  is  exceedingly  good.  There  are  no  leM  than  twenty^four  original  ar- 
uelea,  and  all  of  the  right  sort ;  some  of  them  worthy  of  Blackwood's  palmiest  days.  The  Editor's 
Table  is  in  Mr.  Clark's  happie»t  vein ;  varied  and  racy  in  a  remarkable  degree.' 

Tfew-York  Commercial  Adveriieer, 

'  Trs  KxfiCKSitBGGRXR  sccms  to  increase  in  attraction  as  it  advances  in  age.^  It  exhibits  a  monthly 
variety  of  contributions  unsurpassed  in  number  or  ability.'  —  National  InteUiffeneer. 

*  Thx  Knicksbbocker  ts  one  of  the  most  valuable  Magazines  of  thjs  day,  and  outstrips  all  com- 
petition in  the  higher  walks  of  literature.'  —  Albany  Argue. 

*  We  have  here  an  old  and  general  favorite ;  one  among  the  pioneers  of  the  American  periodical 
press  ;  the  venerable  Knicxkrbocxkb.   The  *  Editor's  Table'  is  always  the  most  attractive  portfon 

'    of  « Oi.x>  KicxcK.*9'  monthly  bill  of  fare— to  us  at  least ;  and  in  the  present  number  we  have  fouud 

it more  ao  V  -^Ifete^Tork  *  Oaz,  and  Ttews.' 

PasaiDCMT  Everett,  op  Harvard  College,  late  Minister  to  England.  — *  I  peruse  the 
KitacKBKJBocKER  With  high  gratification.  It  seems  to  me  of  an  order  of  merit  quite  above  the 
RTcra^e  of  the  periodicals  of  this  class,  English  or  American.' 

ifoK.  J.  K.  Paulding,  late  SscasTARY  or  the  NAvr.  —  'Tbo  manner  in  which  the  Knicker> 
1    BocKKR  is  conducted,  and  the  great  merit  of  its  contributors,  place  it  in  the  highest  rank  of  periodicals.' 
Paor.  L0NCPBZ.LOW,  Cajsbridoe  Unxversitt.  — '  The  Knickerbocker  stands  high  in  this  quar- 
ter.    It  is  superior  to  most  of  the  English  msgasines,  and  well  deserves  its  targe  list  of  subscribers.' 
^        Hast.  RoBKBT  M.  Charlton,  Georgia. — The  Knickkrbockxb  is  a  work  which  requires  no  puff- 
ing ;  and  I  shall  always  feel  that  I  am  conferring  a  favor  on  those  to  whom  I  recommend  it. 

I        Mbs.  f^  H.  SioooRNRY. — 'Tbave  long  regarded  the  Knickkrbockbr  as  the  best  periodical  in 
America,  and  it  really  seems  second  to  none  abroad.' 

Thk  Loki>on  'Tmz8.* — 'The  London  *  TYmes*  commends  the  Knickxrbocrer  in  cordial 
terms,  and  speaks  of  several  articles  from  which  it  had  selected  liberal  extracts  for  subsequent  pub- 
lication.* —  London  Cor.  N.  *  Ev.  Star.' 

Thk  L.oni>on  Ekaminkr. — 'This  very  clever  Magazine  is  the  pleasantest  periodical  In  the  United 
States.  Its  articles,  which  are  numerous  and  short,  various  and  interesting,  are  well  worthy  o(  imita- 
tion  l»y  onr  Magazines  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic' 

L.OBfi>ON  *  BfoRNiNO  Chbontcle. — *  Judging  from  the  numbers  before  us,  we  are  inclined  to  con- 
sider this  the  best  of  all  the  American  literary  periodicals.    Its  contents  are  highly  interesting,  in- 
'    structiTe  and  amusing.' 
i        Tax  laOvenoTt  Litkbary  Gazxtte.— 'The  taste  and  talent  which  the  Knickerbocker  displays 
are  hig^hly  creditable  to  American  writers,  and  very  agreeable  for  English  readers.' 

Lomyox  Metropolitan  Monthly  Magazine  —  'We  have  read  several  numbers  of  this  tal« 
e-nted  periodical,  and  rejoiced  in  them.    They  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  or  to  any  state  of  civili- 
I    zation  to  which  humanity  has  yet  arrived.' 

LomDON  *  Athekievm.* — From  a  very  clever  Monthly  Magazine, '  The  Knickerbocker*  of  New- 
York,  ^re  copy  the  following  spirited  story,'  etc. 
I        StB.  Bdwabo  Bulwkb  Lytton.  — '  The  Knickerbocker  is  the  best  American  periodical  I  have 
yet  seen.    I  take  pleasure  in  enclosing  you  an  article  which  was  penned  expressly  for  your  work.* 
CHa.RX.K8  D1CKKN8,  Esq. —  I  read  the  Knickerbocker  with  very  great  pleasure :  it  is  indeed  a 
I    most  irarious  and  entertaining  periodical.    It  affords  mo  plessure  to  contribute  to  the  pages  of  a 
'    work  which  numbers  among  its  regular  correspondents  such  writers  as  Mr.  Irvino.' 

Rkv.  "Dr.  Dick,  Scotland.—  *I  have  read  a  good  many  of  the  articles  in  the  few  numbers  of  the 
KmcKXRBcxncKR  which  you  sent  me,  and  find  them  to  possess  great  merit.    Some  of  its  papers,  it  is 
true,  were  too  ligiit  for  my  serious  turn  of  mind  ;  yet  the  whole  appears  well  calculated  to  gratify  the 
'    tatftea  oC  the  mass  of  readers.* 

Capt.  F.  BlABkTAT.  —  *  You  make  an  excellent  Magazine  —  spirited,  various,  and  original.  I  hope 
my  *JMre«nsAsas*  will  reflect  no  discredit  upon  the  good  eompany  in  which  it  will  find  itselfl' 

'  Tbrio — $5  per  annum  in  advance.  New  subscribera  who  will  pay  $10  In  ad- 
'  ranee  shall  be  entitled  to  the  four  past  volumea  (1844  and  1845)  gratis.  All  remit- 
'   tances  musi  be  made  to 

JOHN  ALLEN,  Publisher. 

Tbb  followingr  persons  are  authorized  to  receive  subecribere  and  collect  subscrip- 
tions on  account  of  the  KNicKsaBocKSR  Maoazinb. 

Mm.  HsmtT  M.  LkwiA  isour  Trayelling  Agent  for  Alabama  and  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Iolaki.  E.  James,  for  the  Southern  and  South-western  States,  assisted  by 
Jamks  K.  Whifplk,  William  •«.  Weld,  O.  H.  P.  Stem,  John  B.  Weld,  B.  B. 
HusMKTy  T.  S.  Wateeman,  Reuben  A.  Hknrt  and  John  Collins. 

Mm.  C.  W.  James,  for  the  Western  States,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsm,  assisted  by  J. 
RoBB  Smith,  J.  T.  Dent,  E.  Y.  Jennings,  T.  Gaeoner  Smith,  and  Frbdbeick 
J.  Mai 
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Tarn  Thirtieth  Volume  of  the  Khickskbooksr  Maoazimk  will  oommenee  on 
the  fimt  of  July,  1847.  The  work  has  been  so  long  before  the  public,  that  it  is  not 
deemed  necesMry  to  enlarge  upon  its  claims  to  'general  favor.  The  annexed  List  of 
Contiibuton  to  the  Magazine,  and  a  few  notices  of  the  work,  (up  to  and  ineloding 
the  last  number)  will  simciently  attest  its  character  and  iti  popularity 

F.W.EDMONDS, 

WILLIAM  WORDSWORTH, 

CHARLES  ASTOR  BRI8TED. 

Mbi.  OILMAN,  (S.C.} 

E.  T.  T.  MARTIN. 

H.  W.ELLSWORTH, 

H.J.  RAYMOND.  E«Q. 

H.  R.  SCHOOLCRAFT, 

Rbv.  J.  HERPONT, 

COL.T.&MCKENNY, 

PHILIP  HONE.  Es^ 

JOHN  T.  IRVING, 

ALBERT  PIKE.  Esq. 

RXT.  HENRY  BASCOM, 

CHARLES  8PRAGUE, 

RICHARD  B.  KIMBALL,  Esq. 

PARK  BENJAMIN, 

THEODORE  8.  FAY, 

Mat.  FANNY  K.  BUTLER, 

Miss  CHARLOTTE  CUSHMAN 

Hoie.JAS.KENT, 

R«F.  WALTER  COLTON, 

PRESIDENT  DUBR, 

JOSEPH  BARBER, 

Mxss  H.  F.  GOULD, 

Ron.  JUDGE  HALL,  (III.) 

ALEXANDER  WATSON,  Es^ 

Re?.  W.  B.  a  PEABODY, 

Paor.  CHARLES  ANTHON, 

ALFRED  B.  STREET, 

JOHN  WATERS, 

CONSUL  G.  W.  GREKfE, 

JAMES  BROOKS, 

Rxv.  Ds.  SPRING, 
Trx  foregoiof  lift  included  slfo  Robert  Soothbt*  ReT.  Timothy  Flint,  Min  Lamdos,  Cb. 

JOSTICB  MSLLBH,  TnONB  PoWEB,  ROBBBT  C.  BaMM,  WiLLIS  GaTLORO  CLABB,  B.  K  ThaTCBBI, 

Dr.  Calbb  Ticsjiob,  Wm.  H.  Simmoki,  John  Saudbbiom,  ths  *  Amoricui  in  Paris,*  Nxcbola*  Bid- 
DLB,  Mias  Maby-Ambb  BBoWHE,(Mr&  Obat.)  Enalaiid,  Rev.  Dr.  Bbabtlbt,  South-Carolina,  Wn.* 
LXAM  L.  Stomb.  Rev.  Dr.  Bbaslby,  New-Jeney,  J.  H.  Hillhodsb,  and  odier  distiaguiahed  writers 
who  haYO  *  paid  the  debt  of  nature.'  The  foUowiuB  noticee  of  the  Kmxckbbbocbxb  are  fitnn  the 
American  and  Engiith  preea,  and  ftom  American  and  British  writers  of  distinction : 

*  The  first  number  of  the  T^wmttp'Stemtk  PUom  of  this  Yenerable  and  widely-popular  perioral 
appears  upon  entirely  new  and  beautiltal  type,  inaU  iu  departments  {  and  in  its  rkh  and  diYonilled 
contents,  continues  to  vindlbate  its  reputation  as  the  moat  asreeable  and  entertaininf  MagaKine  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States.  When  we  first  started  the  old  '  New-Yorker,'  our  friend  Clabb  had 
preceded  us  as  Editor  of  the  KmcBBBBOOKBB  about  a  twelvemonth ;  it  has  now  reached  an  ays 
gfeatly  beyond  that  of  any  American  Monthly;  a  fact  which  literally  'speaks  volumes' in. prsiae 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  conducted.  No  number  of  the  K.  has  ever  been  teued 
underNCLABx's  supervision  that  did  not  bear  indubitable  evidence  of  editorial  care,  and  aaxSou 
thought  and  well-direeted  labor  enstamped  upon  its  pages.  We  have  kiM»wn  no  monthfy,  of  tUi 
country  or  Europe,  so  thoroughly  tdiUd^  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  With  a  corps  of  con- 
tributors embraeuig  the  OHist  eminent  writers  of  the  country,  with  not  a  few  from  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  it  has  been  able  to  present  articles  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  in  rich  variety ;  while, 
as  If  emulous  of  the  contributed  portions,  the  editorial  department  1ms  regulariy  increased  in  varied 
and  abundance.'— >jr«i»- Fork  DkOf  Tribmu. 

*  Noraoiro  is  more  remarkable  than  the  unfailing  promptitude  of  this  old  Monthly,  except  perhaps 
Its  constant  and  constantly  increasing  excellence.  Mathematicians  tell  us  of  certain  curves  called 
mtfwtftotUf  whose  pecuUaritv  is  always  to  approach  each  other,  and  yet,  even  when  infinitely  si- 
tended,  never  to  intersect  The  KKiCEBBBOCBm,  which  has  reached  an  age  Ibr  a  Magasine  mach 
greater  than  a  hundred  yeara  for  a  man,  and  only  to  be  attained  by  a  more  marvellous  mirac  t^u 
perpetually  approached  the  hisheet  posalble'  point  of  interest  and  excellence ;  and  yet  it  seeos  lo 
nave  an  exetm^rt  for  each  number  seems  better  than  that  which  went  before.  How  it  is  done  ear 
friend  Clabx  may  understand — but  it  Is  a  sealed  mystery  to  us.  There  is  no  publication  in  ths 
United  States  that  has  so  attractive  or  popular  a  feature  as.  the  Eiit6r'9  7aMs  of  the  Kmxcbbb- 
bocbsb.'  —  Jfcm-Ferk  Ovuritr  mmd  Mnqmrer.  

f^  S—  third  p^s  »/  Omitr, 


WASHINGTON  IRVING, 
WILUAM  C.  BRYANT, 
J.  FENIMORE  COOPER, 
FITZ-GREENE  HALLECK, 
PBor.  H.  W.  LONGFELLOW, 
J.  K.  PAULDING, 
Miss  C.  M.  SEDGWICK, 
Rby.  wm.  ware, 
Hon.  LEWIS  CASS, 
Catt.  F.  MARRYAT, 
J.  H.  STEPHENS, 
SIBE.L.BULWER. 
Rby.  ORVILLE  DEWEY, 
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THE      OREGON      TRAIL 


BT     r.     rABXMAV.    J». 


6CBMEB     AT     FOBT     LARAMIE. 

LiOO&iNO  back,  after  the  expiration  of  a  year,  upon  Folt  Lara- 
mie and  its  inmates,  they  seem  less  like  a  reality  than  like  some 
fanciful  picture  of  the  olden  time ;  so  differet^t  was  the  scene  from 
any  which  this  tamer  side  of  the  world  can  present.  Tall  Indians, 
enveloped  in, their  white  buffalo-robes,  were  striding  across  the  area 
or  reclining  at  full  length  on  the  low  roofs  of  the  buildings  which 
enclosed  it.  Numerous  squaws,  gaily  bedizened,  sat  grouped  in 
front  of  the  apartments  they  occupied ;  their  mongrel  offspring, 
restless  and  vociferous,  rambled  in  every  direction  through  the  fort ; 
and  the  trappers^  traders  and  engagh  of  the  establishment  were 
busy  at  their  labors  or  their  amusements. 

We  were  met  at  the  gate,  but  by  no  means  cordially  welcomed. 
Indeed,  we  seemed  objects  of  some  distrust  and  suspicion,  until 
Henry  Chatillon  explamed  that  we  were  not  traders,  and  we,  ill 
confirmation,  handed  to  the  bourgeaia  a  letter  of  introduction  from 
bie  principals.  He  took  it,  turned  it  upside  down,  and  tried  hard 
to  read  it ;  but  his  literary  attainments  not  being  adequate  to  the 
task,  he  applied  for  relief  to  the  clerk ;  a  sleek,  smiling  French- 
man, named  Montalon.  The  letter  read,  Bordeaux  (the  bourgeois,) 
seemed  gradually  to  awaken  to  a  sense  of  what  was  expected  of 
him.  Though  not  deficient  in  hospitable  intentions,  he  was  wholly 
unaccustomed  to  act  as  master  of  ceremonies.  Discarding  all  for- 
malities of  reception,  he  did  not  honor  us  with  a  single  word,  but 
walked  swiftly  across  the  area,  while  we  followed  in  some  admira- 
tion to  a  railing  and  a  flight  of  steps  opposite  the  entrance.  He 
signed  to  US'  that  we  had  better  fasten  our  horses  to  the  railing ; 
then  he  walked  up  the  steps,  tramped  along  a  rude  balcony^  atid 
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kicking  open  a  door,  displayed  a  large  room,  rather  more  elabo- 
rately finished  than  a  barn.  For  furniture  it  had  a  rough  bedstead, 
but  no  bed  ;  two  chairs,  a  chest  of  drawers,  a  tin-pail  to  hold  water, 
and  a  board  to  cut  tobacco  upon.  A  brass  crucifix  hung  on  the 
wall,  and  close  at  hand  a  recent  scalp,  with  hair  full  a  yard  long, 
was  suspended  from  a  naiL  I  shall  again  have  occasion  to  mention 
this  dismal  trophy,  its  history  being  connected  with  that  of  our  sub- 
sequent proceedings. 

This  apartment,  the  best  in  Fort  Laramie,  was  that  usually  oc- 
cupied by  the  legitimate  bourgeois,  Papin ;  who  being  absent,  the 
command  had  devolved  upon  Bordeaux.  The  latter,  a  stout,  bluff 
little  fellow,  much  inflated  by  a  sense  of  his  new  authority,  now  be- 
gan to  roar  for  buffalo-robes.  These  being  brought  and  spread 
upon  the  floor,  formed  our  beds  ;  much  better  ones  than  we  had  of 
late  been  accustomed  to.  Our  arrangements  made,  we  stepped 
out  to  the  balcony  to  take  a  more  leisurely  surrey  of  the  long 
looked -for  haven  at  which  we  had  arrived  at  last.  Beneath  us  was 
the  square  area  surrounded  by  little  rooms,  or  rather  cells,  which 
opened  upon  it.  These  were  devoted  to  various  purposes,  but 
served  chiefly  for  the  accommodation  of  the  men  employed  at  the 
fort,  or  of  the  equallv  numerous  squaws  whom  they  were  allowed 
to  maintain  in  it.  Opposite  to  us  rose  the  block-house  above  the 
gate- way ;  it  was  adorned  with  a  figure  which  even  now  haunts  my 
memory :  a  horse  at  full  speed,  daubed  upon  the  boards  with  red 
paint,  and  exhibiting  a  degree  of  skill  which  might  rival  that  dis- 
played by  the  Indians  in  executing  similar  designs  upon  their  robes 
and  lodges.  A  busy  scene  was  enacting  in  the  area.  The  wagons 
of  Vaskiss,  an  old  trader^  were  about  to  set  out  for  a  remote  post 
in  the  mountains,  and  the  Canadians  were  going  through  their  pre- 
parations with  all  possible  bustle,  while  here  and  there  an  Indian 
stood  looking  on  with  imperturbable  gravity. 

Fort  Laramie  is  one  of  the  posts  established  by  the  '  American 
Fur  Company,'  who  well-nigh  monopolize  the  Indian  trade  of  this 
whole  region.  Here  their  ofilicials  rule  with  an  absolute  sway ;  the 
arm  of  the  United  States  has  little  force ;  for  when  we  were  there, 
the  extreme  out-posts  of  her  troops  were  about  seven  hundred 
miles  to  the  eastward.  The  little  fort  is  built  of  bricks  dried  in  the 
sun,  and  externally  is  of  an  oblong  form,  with  bastions  of  clay  in 
the  form  of  ordinary  block-houses,  at  two  of  the  comers.  The 
walls  are  about  thirty  feet  high,  and  surmounted  by  a  slender  pali- 
sade. The  roofr  of  the  apartments  withm,  which  are  buUt  dose 
against  them,  serve  the  purpose  of  a  banquette.  Within,  the  fort  is 
divided  by  a  partition ;  on  one  side  is  the  square  area»  surrounded 
by  the  store-rooms,  offices*  and  apartments  of  the  inmates ;  on  the 
other  is  the  cornd,  a  narrow  place,  encompassed  by  the  high  day 
walls,  where  at  night,  or  in  presence  of  dangerous  Indians,  the 
horses  and  mules  of  die  fort  are  crowded  for  safe  keeping.  The 
main  entrance  has  two  gates,  with  an  arched  passage  intervening. 
A  little  square  window,  quite  high  above  the  ground,  opens  late- 
rally from  an  adjoining  chamber  into  this  passage ;  so  that  when 
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die  inner  gtAte  is  closed  and  barred,  a  person  withoat  may  still  hold 
communication  with  those  within,  through  this  narrow  aperture. 
Tbis  obviates  the  necessity  of  admitting  suspicious  Indians,  for 
purposes  of  trading,  into  the  body  of  the  fort ;  for  when  danger  is 
apprehended,  the  inner  gate  is  shut  fast,  and  all  traffic  is  carried  on 
by  means  of  the  little  window.  This  precaution,  though  highly 
necessary  at  some  of  the  Company's  posts,  is  now  seldom  resorted 
to  at  Fort  Laramie  ;  where,  though  men  are  frequently  killed  in  its 
neighborhood,  no  apprehensions  are  now  entertained  of  any  gene- 
ral designs  of  hostility  from  the  Indians. 

We  £d  not  long  enjoy  our  new  quarters  undisturbed.  The  door 
was  silently  pushed  open,  and  two  eye-balls  and  a  visage  as  black 
as  night  looked  in  upon  us ;  then  a  red  arm  and  shoulder  intruded 
themselves,  and  a  tall  Indian,  gliding  in,  shook  us  by  the  hand, 
gninted  his  salutation,  and  sat  down  on  the  floor.  Others  followed, 
with  faces  of  the  natural  hue ;  and  letting  fall  their  heavy  robes 
from  their  shoulders,  they  took  their  seats,  quite  at  their  ease,  in  a 
semi-circle  before  us.  The  pipe  was  now  to  be  lighted  and  passed 
round  from  one  to  another ;  and  this  was  the  only  entertainment 
that  at  present  they  expected  from  us.  These  visitors  were  fathers, 
brothers,  or  other  relatives  of  the  squaws  in  the  fort,  where  they 
were  permitted  to  remain,  loitering  about  in  perfect  idleness.  All 
those  who  smoked  with  us  were  men  of  standmg  and  repute.  Two 
or  three  others  dropped  in  also ;  young  fellows  who  neitoer  by  their 
years  nor  their  exploits  were  entitled  to  rank  with  the  old  men  and 
warriors ;  and  who,  abashed  in  the  presence  of  their  superiors, 
stood  aloof,  never  withdrawing  their  eyes  from  us.  Their  cheeks 
were  adorned  with  vermilion,  weir  ears  with  pendants  of  shell,  and 
their  necks  with  beads.  Never  yet  having  signalized  themselves 
as  bunters,  or  performed  the  honorable  exploit  of  killing  a  man, 
they  were  held  in  slight  esteem,  and  were  diffident  and  bashful  in 
proportion.  Certain  formidable  inconveniences  attended  this  influx 
of  visitors.  They  were  bent  on  inspecting  every  thing  in  the  room ; 
OUT  equipments  and  our  dress  alike  underwent  their  scrutiny ;  for 
thougb  the  contrary  has  been  carelessly  asserted,  few  beings  have 
more  curiosity  than  Indians  in  regard  to  subjects  within  their  ordi- 
nary range  of  thought.  As  to  other  matters,  indeed,  they  seem  ut- 
terly  indifferent.  They  will  not  trouble  themselves  to  inquire  into 
wbat  they  cannot  comprehend,  but  are  quite  contented  to  place 
their  bands  over  their  mouths  in  token  of  wonder,  and  exclaim  that 
it  is  '  great  medicine.'  With  this  comprehensive  solution,  an  Indian 
never  is  at  a  loss.  He  never  launches  forth  into  speculation  and 
conjecture  ;  his  reason  moves  in  its  beaten  track.  His  soul  is  dor- 
mant; and  no  exertions  of  the  missionaries,  Jesuit  or  Puritan,  of 
the  old  world  or  of  the  new,  have  as  yet  availed  to  rouse  it. 

As  we  were  looking,  at  sun-set,  from  the  wall,  upon  the  wild  and 
desolate  plains  that  surround  the  fort,  we  observed  a  cluster  of 
strange  oojects,  like  scaffolds,  rising  in  the  distance  against  the  red 
western  sky.  They  bore  aloft  somi  singular-looking  burdens ;  and 
at  their  foot  glimmered  something  white,  like  bones.    This  was  the 
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kicking  open  a  door,  displayed  a  large  *  >,  whose  remains  their 
rately  finished  than  a  barn.  For  furnit*  .  jj  o£  the  fort,  in  the  hope 
but  no  bed  ;  two  chairs,  a  chest  of  drr  ^^ation  at  the  hands  of  their 
and  a  board  to  cut  tobacco  upon.  ^iAan  once,  and  quite  recently, 
wall,  and  close  at  hand  a  recent  J^  ranging  through  the  country, 
was  suspended  from  a  naiL  I '  ^^Ids,  and  broken  them  to  pieces, 
this  dismal  trophy,  its  hbtory '  Jifbo  remained  pent  up  in  the  fort, 
sequent  proceedings.  .  >*J^^^^  ^o™  insult.     The  white  oh- 

This  apartment,  the  be'  jj>ifalo-skulls,  arranged  in  the  mystic 
cupied  by  the  legitima^  ^>7iidian  places  of  sepulture  upon  the 
command  had  devolv .  -/* 

little  fellow,  much  i'^  '  ;iii  the  twilight,  a  band  of  fifty  or  sixty 
gan  to  roar  for  T^  ,^!"  :t.  These  were  the  animals  belonging  to 
upon  the  floor,  f  jt^^o.  iiaving  been  sent  out  to  feed,  under  the 
late  been  ace  J^^^^^  ^^  '^®  meadows  below,  were  now  being 
out  to  the  V  ^>i^^d^^^  ^^  night.  A  little  gate  opened  into  this 
looked-for '  ^'V/SCfSe  oi  it  stood  one  of  the  guards,  an  old  Cana- 
the  squar  ^f^^m^^^  eye- brows,  and  a  dragoon-pistol  stuck  into 
opened  J^^fth^^  uomrade,  mounted  on  horse-back,  his  rifle  laid 
servec*  ,^J\  'j,//c  io  ^tmw-  of  him,  and  his  long  hair  blowing  before 
fort,  K  ^^'fnU  rotie  at  the  rear  of  the  disorderly  troop,  urging 
to  ''/'''^iS  ^^^^^^^'     '"  ^  moment  the  narrow  corral  was  thronged 

%t        ^  .■'.''Ljrw^J"^^  bars  OS,  kicking,  biting  and  crowding  restlessly 

ix^^jiscordant  jingling  of  a  bell,  rung  by  a  Canadian  in  the 
i^  jjjinoned  us  to  supper.     This  sumptuous  repast  was  served 
^'loagh  table  in  one  of  the  lower  apartments  of  the  fort,  and 
^  ^iBted  o£  cakes  of  bread  and  dried  buffalo-meat — an  excellent 
^^g  {oT  Strengthening  the  teeth.    At  this  meal  were  seated  the 
^^eou  ^T^^  superior  dignitaries  of  the  establishment,  among 
^0  Henry  Chatillon  was  worthily  included.     No  sooner  was  it 
llisbed,  than  the  table  was  spread  a  second  time,  (the  luxury  of 
hresd  beine  now,  however,  omitted,)  for  the  benefit  of  certain 
jioiiters  and  trappers  of  an  inferior  standing ;  while  the  ordinary 
(Canadian  engages  were  regaled  on  dried  meat  in  one  of  their  lodg- 
ing-rooms.    By  way  of  illustrating  the  domestic  economy  of  Fort 
Laramie,  as  well  as  certain  traits  in  the  character  of  its  absent 
bourgeois,  Papin,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  introduce  in  this  place  a 
Btory  current  amone  the  men  when  we  were  there. 

There  was  an  old  man  named  Pierre,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring 
the  meat  from  the  store-room  for  the  men.  Old  Pierre,  in  the  kind- 
ness of  his  heart,  used  to  select  the  fattest  and  best  pieces  for  his 
companions.  This  did  not  long  escape  the  keen-eyed  bourgeois, 
who  was  greatly  disturbed  at  such  improvidence,  and  cast  aboat 
for  some  means  to  stop  it.  At  last  he  hit  on  a  plan  that  exactly 
suited  him.  At  the  side  of  the  meat-room,  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  day  partition,  was  another  apartment,  used  for  the  storage  of 
fiirs.  It  nad  no  communication  with  the  fort,  except  through  a 
square  hole  in  the  partition  ;  and  of  course  it  was  perfectly  dark. 
One  evening,  Papin,  watching  for  a  moment  when  no  one  observed 
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him»  dodged  into  the  meat-room,  clambered  through  the  hole,  and 
enBConced  himself  among  the  furs  and  buffalo-robes.  Soon  after, 
old  Pierre  came  in  with  his  lantern  ;  and,  muttering  to  himself,  be- 
gan to  pull  oyer  the  bales  of  meat»  and  select  the  best  pieces,  as 
QSuaL  But  suddenly  a  hollow  and  sepulchral  voice  proceeded  from 
the  inner  apartment :  *  Pierre !  Pierre !  Let  that  fat  meat  alone ! 
Take  nothing  but  lean!'  Pierre  dropped  his  lantern,  and  bolted 
out  into  the  fort,  screaming,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  that  the  devil 
was  in  the  store-room ;  but  tripping  on  the  threshold,  he  pitched 
over  upon  the  gravel,  and  lay  senseless,  stunned  by  the  fall.  The 
Canadians  ran  out  to  the  rescue.  Some  lifted  up  the  unlucky 
Pierre;  and  others,  making  an  extempore  crucinx  out  of  two 
sticks,  were  proceeding  to  attack  the  devil  in  his  strong-hold,  when 
Papin,  with  a  crest-fallen  countenance,  appeared  at  the  door.  To 
add  to  the  bourgeoises  mortification,  he  was  obliged  to  explain  the 
whole  stratagem  to  Pierre,  in  order  to  bring  the  latter  to  his  senses. 
We  were  sitting,  on  the  following  morning,  in  the  passare-way 
between  the  gates,  conversing  with  the  traders  Vaskiss  and  May. 
These  two  men,  together  with  our  sleek  friend,  the  clerk  Montalon, 
were,  I  believe,  the  only  persons  then  in  the  fort  who  could  read 
and  write.  May  was  telling  a  curious  story  about  the  traveller 
Catlin,  when  an  ugly,  diminutive  Indian,  wretchedly  mounted, 
came  up  at  a  gallop,  and  rode  past  us  into  the  fort.  On  being 
questioned,  he  said  that  Smoke's  village  was  close  at  hand.  Ac- 
cordingly, only  a  few  minutes  elapsed  before  the  hills  beyond  the 
river  were  covered  with  a  disorderly  swarm  of  savages,  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot.  May  finished  his  story ;  and  by  that  time  the 
whole  array  had  descended  to  Laramie  Creek,  and  commenced 
crossing  it  in  a  mass.  I  walked  down  to  the  bank.  The  stream  is 
wide,  and  was  then  between  three  and  four  feet  deep,  with  a  very 
swift  current.  For  several  rods  the  water  was  alive  with  dogs, 
horses,  and  Indians.  The  long  poles  used  in  erecting  the  lodges 
are  carried  by  the  horses,  being  fastened  by  the  heavier  end,  two 
or  three  on  each  side,  to  a  rude  sort  of  pack-saddle,  while  the  other 
end  drags  on  the  ground.  About  a  foot  behind  the  horse,  a  kind  of 
large  basket  or  pannier  is  suspended  between  the  poles,  and  firmly  , 
lashed  in  its  place.  On  the  back  of  the  horse  are  piled  various  ar- 
ticles of  luggage  ;  the  basket  also  is  well  filled  with  domestic  uten- 
sils, or  quite  as  oflen,  with  a  litter  of  puppies,  a  brood  of  small 
children,  or  a  superannuated  old  man.  Several  dozen  of  these 
curious  vehicles,  called,  in  the  bastard  language  of  the  country, 
travauXf  were  now  splashing  together  through  the  stream.  Among 
them  swam  countless  dogs,  oflen  burdened  with  miniature  travaux  ; 
and  dashing  forward  through  the  throng  came  the  superbly-funned 
warriors,  the  slender  figure  of  some  lynx-eyed  boy  clinging  fast  be- 
hind them.  The  women  sat  perched  on  the  pack-saddles,  adding 
not  a  little  to  the  load  of  the  already  overburdened  horses.  The 
confusion  was  prodigious.  The  dogs  yelled  and  howled  in  chorus ; 
the  puppies  in  the  travaux  set  up  a  dismal  whine  as  the  water  in- 
vaded their  comfortable  retreat ;  the  little  black-eyed  children,  also, 
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place  of  sepulture  of  some  Dahcotafa  cbie&,  whose  remains  their 
people  are  fond  of  placing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fort,  in  the  hope 
that  they  may  thus  be  protected  from  violation  at  the  hands  of  their 
enemies,  x  et  it  has  happened  more  than  once,  and  quite  recently, 
that  war-parties  of  the  Crow  Indians,  ranging  through  the  country, 
have  thrown  the  bodies  from  the  scaffolds,  and  broken  them  to  pieces, 
amid  the  yells  of  the  Dahcotah,  who  remained  pent  up  in  the  fort, 
too  few  to  defend  the  honored  relics  from  insult.  The  white  ob- 
jects upon  the  ground  were  buffalo-skulls,  arranged  in  the  mystic 
circle,  commonly  seen  at  Indian  places  of  sepulture  upon  the 
prairie. 

We  soon  discovered,  in  the  twilight,  a  band  of  fifty  or  sixty 
horses  approaching  the  fort.  These  were  the  animals  belonging  to 
the  establishment ;  who,  having  been  sent  out  to  feed,  under  the 
care  of  armed  guards,  in  the  meadows  below,  were  now  being 
driven  into  the  corral  for  the  night.  A  little  gate  opened  into  this 
enclosure  :  by  the  side  of  it  stood  one  of  the  guards,  an  old  Cana- 
dian, with  gray,  bushy  eye-brows,  and  a  dragoon-pistol  stuck  into 
his  belt ;  while  his  comrade,  mounted  on  horse-back,  his  rifle  laid 
across  the  saddle  in  front  of  him,  and  his  long  hair  blowing  before 
his  swarthy  face,  rode  at  the  rear  of  the  disorderly  troop,  urging 
them  up  the  ascent.  In  a  moment  the  narrow  corral  was  thronged 
with  the  half-wild  horses,  kicking,  biting  and  crowding  restlessly 
toother. 

The  discordant  jingling  of  a  bell,  rung  by  a  Canadian  in  the 
area,  summoned  us  to  supper.  This  sumptuous  repast  was  serred 
on  a  rough  table  in  one  of  the  lower  apartments  of  the  fort,  and 
consisted  of  cakes  of  bread  and  dried  buffalo-meat — an  excellent 
thing  for  strengthening  the  teeth.  At  this  meal  were  seated  the 
bourgeois  and  superior  dignitaries  of  the  establishment,  among 
whom  Henry  Chatillon  was  worthily  included.  No  sooner  was  it 
finished,  than  the  table  was  spread  a  second  time,  (the  luxury  of 
bread  beine  now,  however,  omitted,)  for  the  benefit  of  certain 
hunters  and  trappers  of  an  inferior  standing ;  while  the  ordinary 
Canadian  engagit  were  regaled  on  dried  meat  in  one  of  their  lodg- 
ing-rooms. By  way  of  illustrating  the  domestic  economy  of  Fort 
-Laramie,  as  well  as  certain  traits  in. the  character  of  its  absent 
bourgeois,  Papin,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  introduce  in  this  place  a 
storv  current  amone  the  men  when  we  were  there. 

There  was  an  old  man  named  Pierre,  whose  duty  it  was  to  bring 
the  meat  from  the  store-room  for  the  men.  Old  Pierre,  in  the  kind- 
ness of  his  heart,  used  to  select  the  fattest  and  best  pieces  for  his 
companions.  This  did  not  long  escape  the  keen-eyed  bourgeois, 
who  was  greatly  disturbed  at  such  improvidence,  and  cast  about 
for  some  means  to  stop  it.  At  last  he  hit  on  a  plan  that  exactly 
suited  him.  At  the  side  of  the  meat-room,  and  separated  from  it 
by  a  clay  partition,  was  another  apartment,  used  for  the  storage  of 
fiirs.  It  had  no  communication  with  the  fort,  except  throuc^h  a 
square  hole  in  the  partition  ;  and  of  course  it  was  perfectly  dark. 
One  evening,  Papin,  watching  for  a  moment  when  no  one  observed 
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him,  dodged  into  the  meat-room,  clambered  through  the  hole,  and 
ensconced  himself  among  the  furs  and  buffalo-robes.  Soon  after, 
old  Pierre  came  in  with  his  lantern  ;  and,  muttering  to  himself,  be- 
gan to  pull  over  the  bales  of  meat,  and  select  the  best  pieces,  as 
QSuaL  But  suddenly  a  hollow  and  sepulchral  voice  proceeded  from 
the  inner  apartment :  '  Pierre !  Pierre !  Let  that  fat  meat  alone  ! 
Take  nothing  but  lean!'  Pierre  dropped  his  lantern,  and  bolted 
out  into  the  fort,  screaming,  in  an  agony  of  terror,  that  the  devil 
was  in  the  store-room ;  but  tripping  on  the  threshold,  he  pitched 
over  upon  the  gravel,  and  lay  senseless,  stunned  by  the  fall.  The 
Canadians  ran  out  to  the  rescue.  Some  lifted  up  the  unlucky 
Pierre ;  and  others,  making  an  extempore  crucinx  out  of  two 
sticks,  were  proceeding  to  attack  the  devil  in  his  strong-hold,  when 
Papin,  with  a  crest-fallen  countenance,  appeared  at  the  door.  To 
add  to  the  bourgeois's  mortification,  he  was  obliged  to  explain  the 
whole  stratagem  to  Pierre,  in  order  to  bring  the  latter  to  his  senses. 
We  were  sitting,  on  the  following  morning,  in  the  passage-way 
between  the  gates,  conversing  with  the  traders  Vaskiss  and  May. 
These  two  men,  together  with  our  sleek  friend,  the  clerk  Mon talon, 
were,  I  believe,  the  only  persons  then  in  the  fort  who  could  read 
and  write.  May  was  telling  a  curious  story  about  the  traveller 
Catlin,  when  an  ugly,  diminutive  Indian,  wretchedly  mounted, 
came  up  at  a  gallop,  and  rode  past  us  into  the  fort.  On  being 
questioned,  he  said  that  Smoke's  village  was  close  at  hand.  Ac- 
cordingly, only  a  few  minutes  elapsed  before  the  hills  beyond  the 
river  were  covered  with  a  disorder! v  swarm  of  savages,  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot.  May  finished  his  story ;  and  by  that  time  the 
whole  array  had  descended  to  Laramie  Creek,  and  commenced 
crossing  it  in  a  mass.  I  walked  down  to  the  bank.  The  stream  is 
wide,  and  was  then  between  three  and  four  feet  deep,  with  a  very 
swift  current.  For  several  rods  the  water  was  alive  with  dogs, 
horses,  and  Indians.  The  long  poles  used  in  erecting  the  lodges 
are  carried  by  the  horses,  being  fastened  by  the  heavier  end,  two 
or  three  on  each  side,  to  a  rude  sort  of  pack-saddle,  while  the  other 
end  drags  on  the  ground.  About  a  foot  behind  the  horse,  a  kind  of 
large  basket  or  pannier  is  suspended  between  the  poles,  and  firmly  , 
lashed  in  its  place.  On  the  back  of  the  horse  are  piled  various  ar- 
ticles of  luggage  ;  the  basket  also  is  well  filled  with  domestic  uten- 
sils, or  quite  as  oflen,  with  a  litter  of  puppies,  a  brood  of  small 
children,  or  a  superannuated  old  man.  Several  dozen  of  these 
curious  vehicles,  called,  in  the  bastard  language  of  the  country, 
travaux^  were  now  splashing  together  through  the  stream.  Among 
them  swam  countless  dogs,  often  burdened  with  miniature  travaux  ; 
and  dashing  forward  through  the  throng  came  the  superbly-formed 
warriors,  the  slender  figure  of  some  lynx-eyed  boy  clinging  fast  be- 
hind them.  The  women  sat  perched  on  the  pack-saddles,  adding 
not  a  little  to  the  load  of  the  already  overburdened  horses.  The 
confusion  was  prodigious.  The  dogs  yelled  and  howled  in  chorus ; 
the  puppies  in  the  travaux  set  up  a  dismal  whine  as  the  water  in- 
vaded their  comfortable  retreat ;  the  little  black-eyed  children,  also. 
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from  one  year  of  age  upward,  clung  fast  with  both  hands  to  the 
edge  of  their  basket,  and  looked  over  in  alarm  at  the  water  rashine 
so  near  them,  sputtering  and  making  wry  mouths  as  it  splashed 
against  their  faces.  Some  of  the  dogs,  encumbered  by  then*  load, 
were  carried  down  by  the  current,  yelping  piteously ;  and  the  old 
squaws  would  rush  into  the  water,  seize  their  favorites  by  the  neck, 
and  drag  them  out.  As  each  horse  gained  the  hank,  he  scrambled 
up  as  he  could.  Stray  horses  and  colts  came  among  the  rest,  often 
breaking  away  at  ftill  speed  through  the  throng,  followed  by  the  old 
hags,  screaming,  after  their  fashion,  on  all  occasions  of  excitement. 
Buxom  young  squaws,  blooming  in  all  the  charms  of  vermilion, 
stood  here  and  there  on  the  bank,  holding  aloft  their  master's  lance, 
as  a  signal  to  collect  thd  scattered  portions  of  his  household.  In  a 
few  moments  the  crowd  had  melted  away ;  each  family,  with  its 
horses  and  equipage,  filing  off  to  the  plain  at  the  rear  of  the  fort; 
and  here,  in  the  space  of  half  an  hour,  arose  sixty  or  seventy  of 
their  tapering  lodges.  Their  horses  were  feeding  by  hundreds 
over  the  surrounding  prairie,  and  their  dogs  were  roaming  every 
where.  The  fort  was  full  of  men,  and  the  children  were  whooping 
and  yelling  incessantly  under  the  walls. 

These  new-comers  were  scarcely  arrived,  when  Bordeaux  was 
running  across  the  fort,  shouting  to  his  squaw  to  bring  him  his  spy- 
glass. The  obedient  Marie,  the  very  model  of  a  squaw,  produced  the 
instrument,  and  Bordeaux  hurried  with  it  up  to  the  wall.  Pointing 
it  to  the  eastward,  he  exclaimed,  with  an  oath,  that  the  families  were 
coming.  But  a  few  moments  elapsed  befoi^  the  heavy  caravan  of 
the  emigrant- wagons  could  be  seen,  steadily  advancing  from  the 
hills.  They  gained  the  river,  and  without  turning  or  pausing,  they 
plunged  in ;  Uiey  passed  through,  and  slowly  ascendine  the  opposing 
bank,  kept  directly  on  their  way,  past  the  fort  and  the  Indian  village, 
until,  gaining  a  spot  a  quarter  of  a  mile  distant,  they  wheeled  into  a 
circle.  For  some  time  our  tranquillity  was  undisturbed.  The  emi- 
grants were  preparing  their  encampment ;  but  no  sooner  was  this 
accomplishea,  than  Fort  Laramie  was  fairly  taken  by  storm.  A 
crowd  of  broad-brimmed  hats,  thin  visages  and  staring  eyes,  appeared 
suddenly  at  the  gate.  Tall  awkward  men,  in  brown  homespun ; 
women  vrith  cadaverous  faces  and  long  lank  figures,  came  thronging 
in  together,  and,  as  if  inspired  by  the  very  demon  of  curiosity,  ran- 
sacked every  nook  and  corner  of  the  fort.  Dismayed  at  this  inva- 
sion, we  withdrew  in  all  speed  to  our  chamber,  vainly  hoping  that 
it  might  prove  an  inviolable  sanctuary.  Meanwhile  the  emigrants 
prosecuted  their  investigations  with  untiring  vigor.  They  pene- 
trated the  rooms,  or  rather  dens,  inhabited  by  the  astonished  squaws. 
They  explored  the  apartments  of  the  men,  and  even  that  of  Marie 
and  the  bourgeois.  At  last  a  numerous  deputation  appeared  at  our 
door,  but  were  immediately  expelled.  Bemg  totally  devoid  of  any 
sense  of  delicacy  or  propriety,  they  seemed  resolved  to  search  eveiy 
mystery  to  the  bottom. 

Having  at  length  satisfied  their  curiosity,  they  next  proceeded  to 
business.    The  men  occupied  themselves  in  procuring  supplies  for 
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their  onward  journey ;  either  buying  them  with  money,  or  giving 
in  exchange  superfluous  articles  of  their  own.  In  these  transactions, 
conducted  under  the  auspices  of  the  smooth  Montalon,  a  most  base 
advantage  was  taken  of  the  ignorance  and  the  necessities  of  the 
emigrants.  They  were  plundered  and  cheated  without  mercy.  In 
one  bargain,  concluded  in  my  presence,  I  calculated  the  profits  that 
accrued  to  the  fort,  and  found  that  at  the  lowest  estimate  they  ex- 
ceeded eighteen  hundred  j>er  cent. 

This  system  of  contemptible  trickery  did  not  tend  to  remove  the 

Srejudice  which  the  emigrants  entertained  against  the  French  In- 
ians,  as  they  called  the  trappers  and  traders.  They  thought,  and 
with  some  justice,  that  these  men  bore  them  no  good  will.  Many 
of  them  were  firmly  persuaded  that  the  French  were  instigating  the 
Indians  to  attack  and  cut  them  off.  On  visiting  the  encampment 
we  were  at  once  struck  with  the  extraordinary  perplexity  and  inde- 
cision that  prevailed  among  the  emigrants.  They  seemed  like  men 
totally  out  of  their  element ;  bewildered  and  amazed,  like  a  troop 
of  Bcnool-boys  lost  in  the  woods.  It  was  impossible  to  be  long 
among  them  without  being  conscious  of  the  high  and  bold  spirit 
with  which  most  of  them  were  animated.  But  the/&rest  is  the  home 
of  the  backwoodsman.  On  the  remote  prairie,  he  is  totally  at  a  loss. 
He  differs  as  much  from  the  genuine  *  mountain-man,'  the  wild  prai- 
rie hunter,  as  a  Canadian  voyageur,  paddling  his  canoe  on  the  rapids 
of  the  Ottawa,  differs  from  an  American  sailor  among  the  storms  of 
Cape  Horn.  Still  my  companion  and  I  were  somewhat  at  a  loss  to 
account  for  this  perturbed  state  of  mind.  It  could  not  be  cowardice : 
these  men  were  of  the  same  stock  with  the  volunteers  of  Monterey 
and  Buena-Vista.  For  the  most  part,  they  were  the  rudest  and 
most  ignorant  of  the  frontier  population:  they  knew  absolutely 
nothing  of  the  country  and  its  inhabitants ;  they  had  already  expe- 
rienced much  misfortune,  and  apprehended  more ;  they  had  seen 
nothing  of  mankind,  and  had  never  put  their  own  resources  to  the 
test. 

A  full  proportion  of  suspicion  fell  upon  us.  Being  strangers,  we 
were  looked  upon  as  enemies.  Having  occasion  for  a  supply  of 
lead  and  a  few  other  necessary  articles,  we  used  to  go  over  to  the 
emigrant  camps  to  obtain  them.  After  some  hesitation,  some  dubi- 
ous glances,  and  fumbling  of  the  hands  in  the  pockets,  the  terms 
would  be  agreed  upon,  the  price  tendered,  and  the  emigrant  would 
go  off  to  brmg  the  article  in  question.  After  waiting  until  our  pa- 
tience gave  out,  we  would  go  in  search  of  him,  and  find  him  seated 
on  the  tongue  of  his  wagon. 

'  Wen,  stranger,'  he  would  observe,  as  he  saw  us  approach, '  I 
reckon  I  wont  trade  I' 

Some  friend  of  his  had  followed  him  from  the  scene  of  the  bar- 
gain, and  suggested  in  his  ear  that  clearly  we  meant  to  cheat  him, 
and  he  had  better  have  nothing  to  do  with  us. 

This  timorous  mood  of  the  emigrants  was  doubly  unfortunate,  as 
it  exposed  them  to  real  danger.  Assume,  in  the  presence  of  Indians, 
a  bold  bearing,  self-confident  yet  vigUant,  and  you  will  find  them 
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tolerably  safe  neighbors.  But  your  safety  depends  on  the  respect 
and  fear  you  are  able  to  inspire.  If  you  betray  timidity  or  indeci- 
sion, you  convert  them  from  that  moment  into  insidious  and  danger- 
ous enemies.  The  Dahcotah  saw  clearly  enough  the  perturbation 
of  the  emigrants,  and  instantly  availed  themselves  of  it.  They  he- 
came  extremely  insolent  and  exacting  in  their  demands.  It  has  he- 
come  an  established  custom  with  them  to  go  to  the  camp  of  every 
party,  as  it  arrives  in  succession  at  the  fort,  and  demand  a  feasL 
Smoke's  village  had  come  with  this  express  design,  having  made 
several  day's  journey  with  no  other  object  than  that  of  enjoying  a 
cup  of  coffee  and  two  or  three  biscuits.  So  the  '  feast'  was  demanded 
and  the  emigrants  dared  not  refuse  it. 

One  evening,  about  sunset,  the  village  was  deserted.  We  met 
old  men,  warriors,  squaws,  and  children  in  gay  attire,  trooping  off 
to  the  encampment,  with  faces  of  anticipation  ;  and,  arriving  here, 
they  seated  themselves  on  the  eround  in  a  semi-circle.  Smoke  occu- 
pied the  centre,  with  his  wamors  on  either  hand ;  the  young  men 
and  boys  next  succeeded,  and  the  squaws  and  children  formed  the 
horns  of  the  crescent.  The  biscuit  and  coffee  were  most  promptly 
despatched,  the  emigrants  staring  open-mouthed  at  their  sava^ 
guests.  With  each  emigrant  party  that  arrived  at  Fort  Laramie 
Siis  scene  was  renewed  ;  and  every  day  the  Indians  grew  more  ra- 
pacious and  presumptuous.  One  evening,  they  broke  to  pieces,  out 
of  mere  wantonness,  the  cups  from  which  they  had  been  feasted; 
and  this  so  exasperated  the  emigrants,  that  many  of  them  seized 
their  rifles  and  could  scarcely  be  restrained  from  firing  on  the  inso- 
lent mob  of  Indians.  Before  we  left  the  country  this  dangerous 
spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Dahcotah  had  mounted  to  a  yet  higher 
pitch.  They  began  openly  to  threaten  the  emigrants  with  destruc- 
tion; and  actually  fired  upon  one  or  two  parties  of  whites.  A 
military  force  and  military  law  are  urgently  called  for  in  that  perilous 
region ;  and  unless  troops  are  speedily  stationed  at  Fort  Laramie, 
or  elsewhere  in  the  neighborhood,  both  the  emigrants  and  other  tra- 
vellers will  be  exposed  to  most  imminent  risks.. 

The  Ogillallah,  the  Brul^,  and  the  other  western  bands  of  the  Dah- 
cotah, are  thorough  savages,  unchanged  by  any  contact  with  civili- 
zation. Not  one  of  them  can  speak  an  European  tongue,  or  has 
ever  visited  an  American  settlement.  Until  within  a  year  or  two, 
when  the  emigrants  began  to  pass  through  their  country  on  the  way 
to  Oregon,  they  had  seen  no  whites  except  the  handful  employed 
about  l£e  Fur  Company's  posts.  They  esteemed  them  a  wise  peo- 
ple, inferior  only  to  themselves,  living  in  leather  lodges,  like  Uieir 
own,  and  subsisting  on  buffalo.  But  when  the  swarm  of  Meneaska, 
with  their  oxen  and  wagons,  began  to  invade  them,  their  astonish- 
ment was  unbounded.  They  could  scarcely  believe  that  the  earth 
contained  such  a  multitude  of  white  men.  Their  wonder  is  now 
giving  way  to  indignation ;  and  the  result,  unless  vigilantly  guarded 
against,  may  be  lamentable  in  the  extreme. 

But  to  glance  at  the  interior  of  a  lodge.  Shaw  and  I  used  often 
to  visit  them.    Indeed  we  spent  most  of  our  evenings  in  the  In£an 
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Tillage ;  Shaw's  assumption  of  the  medical  character  giving  us  a 
fair  pretext.  As  a  sample  of  the  rest  I  will  describe  one  of  these 
visits.  The  sun  had  just  set^  and  the  horses  were  driven  into  the 
corral.  The  Prairie  Cock,  a  noted  beau,  came  in  at  the  gate  with  a 
bevy  of  young  girls,  with  whom  he  began  a  dance  in  the  area,  lead- 
ing them  round  and  round  in  a  circle,  while  he  jerked  up  from 
his  chest  a  succession  of  monotonous  sounds,  to  which  they  kept 
time  in  a  rueful  chant.  Outside  the  gate,  some  dozen  of  boys 
and  young  men  were  idly  frolicking ;  and  close  by,  looking  grimly 
upon  them,  stood  a  warrior  in  his  robe,  with  his  face  painted  jet 
black,  in  token  that  he  had  lately  taken  a  Pawnee  scalp.  Passmg 
these,  the  tall  dark  lodges  rose  between  us  and  the  red  western  sky. 
We  repaired  at  once  to  the  lodge  of  Old  Smoke  himself.  It  was 
by  no  means  better  than  the  others ;  indeed,  it  was  rather  shabby ; 
for  in  this  democratic  community  the  chief  never  assumes  superior 
state.  Smoke  sat  cross-legged  on  a  buffalo-robe,  and  his  grunt  of 
salutation  as  we  entered,  was  unusually  cordial,  out  of  respect  no 
doubt  to  Shaw's  medical  character.  Seated  around  the  lodge  were 
several  squaws,  and  an  abundance  of  children.  The  complaint  of 
Shaw's  patients  was  for  the  most  part  a  severe  inflammation  of  the 
eyes,  occasioned  by  exposure  to  the  sun,  a  species  of  disorder  which 
he  treated  with  some  success.  He  had  brought  with  him  a  homcso- 
pathic  medicine-chest,  and  was,  I  presume,  the  first  who  introduced 
that  harmless  system  of  treatment  among  the  Ogillallah.  No  sooner 
had  a  robe  been  spread  at  the  head  of  the  lodge  for  our  accommo- 
dation, and  we  had  seated  ourselves  upon  it,  than  a  patient  made  her 
appearance ;  the  chief's  daughter  herself,  who,  to  do  her  justice, 
was  the  best-looking  girl  in  the  village.  Being  on  excellent  terms 
with  the  physician,  she  placed  herself  readily  under  bis  hands,  and 
submitted  with  a  good  grace  to  his  applications,  laughing  in  his  face 
during  the  whole  process,  for  a  squaw  hardly  knows  how  to  smile. 
This  case  despatched,  another  of  a  different  kind  succeeded.  A 
hideous  emaciated  old  woman  sat  in  the  darkest  comer  of  the  lodge 
rocking  to  and  fro  with  pain,  and  hiding  her  eyes  from  the  light  by 
pressing  the  palms  of  both  hands  against  her  face.  At  Smoke's 
command,  she  came  forward,  very  unwillingly,  and  exhibited  a  pair 
of  eyes  that  had  nearly  disappeared  from  excess  of  inflammation. 
No  sooner  had  the  doctor  fastened  his  gripe  upon  her,  than  she  set 
up  a  dismal  moaning  and  writhed  so  in  his  grasp  that  he  lost  all  pa- 
tience, but  being  resolved  to  carry  his  point,  he  succeeded  at  last  in 
applying  his  favorite  remedies. 

'  It  is  strange,'  he  said,  when  the  operation  was  finished,  'that  I 
forgot  to  bring  any  Spanish  flies  with  me ;  we  must  have  something 
here  to  answer  for  a  counter-irritant !' 

So,  in  the  absence  of  better,  he  seized  upon  a  red-hot  brand  from 
the  fire,  and  clapped  it  against  the  temple  of  the  old  squaw,  who  set 
up  an  unearthly  howl,  at  which  the  rest  of  the  family  broke  out  into 
a  laugh. 

During  these  medical  operations,  Smoke's  oldest  squaw  entered 
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the  lodge,  with  a  sort  of  stone  mallet  in  her  hand.  I  had  observed 
some  time  before  a  litter  of  well-grown  black  puppies,  comfortably 
nestled  among  some  buffalo-robes  at  one  side  ;  but  this  new-comer 
speedily  disturbed  their  enjoyment ;  for  seieing  one  of  them  by  the 
hmd  paw,  she  dragged  him  oat,  and  carrying  bim  to  the  entrance  of 
the  lodge,  hammered  him  on  the  head  till  she  killed  him.  Being 
quite  conscious  to  what  this  preparation  tended,  I  looked  through 
a  hole  in  the  back  of  the  lodge  to  see  the  next  steps  of  the  process. 
The  squaw,  holding  the  puppy  by  the  legs,  was  swinging  him  to  and 
fro,  through  the  blaze  of  a  fire  ;  until  the  hair  was  sing^  off.  This 
done,  she  unsheathed  her  knife  and  cut  him  into  small  pieces  which 
she  dropped  into  a  kettle  to  boil.  In  a  few  moments  a  large  wooden 
dish  was  set  before  us,  filled  with  this  delicate  preparation.  We 
felt  conscious  of  the  honor.  A  dog-feast  is  the  greatest  compliment 
a  Dahcotah  can  oSer  to  his  guest ;  and  knowing  that  to  refuse  eating 
would  be  an  affront,  we  attacked  the  little  dog,  and  devoured  him 
before  the  eyes  of  his  unconscious  parent.  Smoke  in  the  mean  time 
was  preparing  his  great  pipe.  It  was  lighted  when  we  had  finished 
our  repast,  and  we  passed  it  from  one  to  another  till  the  bowl  was 
empty.  This  done,  we  took  our  leave  without  fiairther  ceremony, 
knocked  at  the  gate  of  the  fort,  and  after  making  ourselyes  known, 
were  admitted  within. 

The  reader  will  not  have  forgotten  our  comrades  whom  we  so 
basely  ran  away  from  on  the  south  fork  of  the  Platte.  One  morn- 
ing, about  a  week  after  reaching  Fort  Laramie,  we  were  holding 
our  customary  Indian  levee,  when  a  bustle  in  the  area  below  an- 
nounced a  new  arrival ;  and  looking  down  from  our  balcony,  I  saw 
a  familiar  red  beard  and  moustache  in  the  gate-way.  They  belonged 
to  the  captain,  who  with  his  party  had  just  crossed  the  stream.  We 
met  the  captain  on  the  stairs  as  he  came  up,  and  congratulated  him 
on  the  safe  arrival  of  himself  and  his  devoted  companions.  But 
he  remembered  our  treachery,  and  was  grave  and  dignified  accord- 
ingly ;  a  tendency  which  increased  as  he  observed  on  our  part  a  dis* 
position  to  laugh  at  him.  After  remaining  an  hour  or  two  at  the 
fort,  he  rode  away  with  his  friends,  and  we  have  heard  nothing  of 

him  since.    As  for  R ,  he  kept  carefully  aloof.     It  was  but  too 

evident  that  we  had  the  unhappiness  to  have  forfeited  the  kind  re- 
gards pf  our  London  fellow-traveller. 
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Wbbn  low  and  lone  in  the  mlent  dells 

The  gnm  shall  wave  above  my  breast, 
And  music  of  the  Sabbath  bells 

Shall  echo  o'er  the  place  of  rest 

Where  sleeps  the  Bard  ; 
O  !  then,  ye  lov*d  of  earth,  draw  near, 
And  shed,  where  blooms  the  flow*rets  wild, 

The  moamer's  tear  ! 
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i       DREAM       OF       THE        S£A< 

MlrrHouoBT  in  &  Btorm  my  bark  went  down, 

A  tboasand  milM  from  the  fair  gredn  shore ) 
When  the  vivid  lightnings  showed  the  frown 

That  sullen  and  dark-brow'd  Midnight  wore. 
With  piercing  shrieki  or  with  babbling  moan« 

All  slowly  sunk  in  the  deep,  save  me, 
And  left  me  on  billows  skyward  thrown, 

To  wrestle  alone  with  the  great  wide  sea ! 

'T  is  a  fearful  thing  when  the  Wings  of  night 

Are  throwing  their  shadows  o*er  the  main, 
And  the  glance  of  the  Storm-King  takes  its  flight, 

Down,  down,  far  down  throngh  the  falling  rain ) 
To  ride  on 'the  howling  Ocean's  breast. 

Like  the  trembling  leaf  on  the  wintry  gale» 
And  hear  as  we  mount  on  each  billow's  crest, 

The  black-wing*d  Tempest  o'er  us  sail ! 

'T  is  a  fearful  thing  on  the  deep  to  ride. 

When  no  succor  is  near,  no  hand  to  save, 
When  ghosts  of  pirates  are  by  your  side, 

And  shriek  in  your  ear  as  yon  mount  each  wave/ 
*T  is  a  fearful  thing,  when  the  lamps  of  night 

Are  all  blown  out  by  the  Storm-King's  ^ath^ 
While  o'er  you  it  sweeps  to  meet  in  fight. 

On  his  own  black  field,  the  spectre  Death  ! 

Methooght  on  a  spar  I  was  tossed  about. 

Now  hulled  to  the  arch  of  the  murky  sky. 
Whence  wild  and  fierce  came  the  demon's  shout^ 

Who  downward  gazed  with  vengeful  eye  ; 
Then  away,  far  down  in  the  vast  black  main^ 

Which  roared  and  yawned  like  an  open  tomb, 
I  sank,  while  Horror  with  all  his  train 

Were  hovering  round  to  riiock  my  doom ! 

Methought  when  the  rising  sun  looked  down 

On  the  cheek  of  his  bride,  the  fair  young  Day, 
Which  blushed  like  the  poet's,  when  bright  Renowit 

Hath  pointed  him  out  to  the  worid  for  aye ; 
Nothing  could  be  seen  but  the  wide  expanse 

Of  heaving  waters  wild  and  gray. 
And  in  despair  I  turned  my  glance. 

From  the  dreary,  sickening  sight  away  ! 

For  weary  days  did  the  self-same  scene. 

The  lone  black  Night,  and  the  red  bright  Day, 
Madden  and  wring  me  with  anguish  keen. 

And  my  flesh  was  bleached  with  briny  spray  j 
Till  in  deep  despair  I  left  my  hold 

Of  the  fiiithful  spar,  and  sank  far  down. 
In  the  depths  of  ocean,  green  and  cold, 

TiU  I  stood  in  the  streets  of  a  lovely  towm 
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A  city  bene&th  the  deep,  deep  main, 

Which,  bendmg  above  it,  formed  a  aky 
Far  brighter  than  is  the  azure  stain 

Of  heaven  in  Beauty's  timid  eye.  ^ 

Its  BtaiB  were  the  gems  that  sparkling  lie 

Unknown  in  the  depths  of  the  ocean  wide, 
And  its  clouds  were  fleets  that  daily  fly 

Before  the  gale,  o*er  the  dark-blue  tide. 

And  there  methoaght  were  gathered  all 

Whose  loss  had  dimmed  the  eyes  of  Love, 
And  a  conntleas  thnmg  on  me  did  call, 

To  ask  of  friends  in  the  world  above. 
The  young,  the  old,  the  bright  and  fair. 

Came  crowding  round  with  eager  gaze. 
All  anxious  in  the  news  to  share. 

And  to  hear  of  the  ecenes  of  other  days. 

The  morning  with  its  eye  of  flame, 

Came  gazmg  on  my  swinging  cot ; 
I  woke  from  my  sleep,  but  through  my  frame 

Thrilled  the  thought  that  can  never  be  forgot : 
A  thought  that  the  fair  cemlean  sky. 

On  which  we  gaze,  is  a  briny  sea. 
And  that  far  beyond  its  depths  doth  lie 

A  land  from  sin  and  sorrow  tne  I  e.  c  hihb. 

V.  8.  Sloop  Jlbamf,  t 
At  Sea,  Aug.,  1847.   $ 
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The  word  Edda,  as  applied  to  the  collection  of  songs  by  Soe- 
mund,  signifies  ancient ^  and  may  possibly  have  been  derived  from 
Odda,  the  pleasant  retreat  to  which  the  poet  brought  the  results  of 
his  many  travels,  and  where  he  passed  his  life  in  philosophic  medi- 
tation. 

The  Edda  poems  are  divided  into  two  classes.  Mythological  and 
Historical.  The  first  contains  the  cosmogony  and  theogonic  dog- 
mas of  the  Scandinavians,  while  the  second  belongs  to  the  popular 
era  of  the  Rcamper-viser,  and  the  ballads  of  the  Niebelungen.  The 
former  presents  the  life  of  the  gods,  the  latter  recounts  the  exploits 
of  heroes.  The  one  is  filled  with  incessant  struggles  between  the 
principles  of  good  and  evil,  the  other  with  bloody  combats  and  im- 
placaole  revenge.  In  short,  one  is  the  dramatic  representation  of 
Valhalla,  the  other  that  of  the  world.  It  is  thus  that  the  Eddas 
embrace  in  their  extended  range  the  whole  circle  of  ancient  mys- 
teries, from  the  thrones  of  the  giants  to  the  grottoes  of  the  fairies ; 
from  the  dark  abodes  of  Hella  to  the  splendid  halls  attended  by  the 
Valkyrias. 

It  is  impossible  to  assign  the  precise  date  at  which  these  poems 
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were  compiled ;  but  they  were  undoubtedly  composed  at  various 
times  and  places.  Tbeir  peculiar  Tersification,  striking  metaphors, 
and  a  few  words  gatherea  here  an^  there,  furnish  the  sole  guide  to 
the  curious,  as  regards  their  origin.  It  is  known,  however,  that 
they  are  the  productions  of  the  Scalds,  and  were  chanted  in  the 
presence  of  ancient  kings,  as  well  as  at  national  feasts  and  popular 
assemblies.  Judged  by  their  phraseology  alone/  one  would  place 
their  origin  in  the  eighth  century ;  while  a  critical  examination  of 
their  structure,  and  especially  of  the  ideas  conveyed,  will  carry 
them  back  still  farther;  and,  indeed,  to  the  emigration  of  the 
Asiatics  to  the  North.  The  first  in  order  of  the  chants  which 
compose  the  ancient  Edda,  is  the  Voluspa ;  a  poem  of  a  strange, 
solemn  and  mysterious  character,  at  once  sad,  eloquent,  and  ob- 
scure. It  is  throughout  enigmatical  and  broken,  like  the  responses 
of  an  oracle.    It  is,  in  fact,  the  prophetic  mutterings  of  the  sybil. 

At  the  entrance  of  one  of  those  interminable  pine  forests,  so 
common  to  Scandinavia,  with  the  mysterious  ravens  noveringr  above 
her  head,  and  surrounded  by  crowds  of  howling  wolves,  the  pro- 
phetess is  seated  on  her  tnpod,  and  seeks  from  the  palpitating 
hearts  of  her  victims  the  responses  of  the  god.  Entranced  by  the 
celestial  presence,  her  whole  countenance  changes  its  appearance. 
Her  fearful  gaze  wanders  anxiously  around,  surveying  the  images 
she  has  invoked,  as  she  commences  her  wild  chant  of  chaos,  the 
birth  of  the  frost-giants,  and  the  combats  of  the  gods*  Ever  and 
anon  an  imperative  voice  is  heard  demanding:  'Is  the  vision  yet 
complete  1'  when  the  prophetess  apparently  revives,  and  sings  of 
the  origin  of  death,  the  abodes  of  the  condemned,  the  final  struggle 
of  evil  spirits,  and  the  destruction  of  the  world  : 

■  Av  tiM  Urth  of  Thne,  oothliw  ttteCMl.  Thtrt  waa  neitfaer  •••,  nor  Mnd,  nor  wind.  Euth  and 
■k7  wera  not  appttraot,  aor  did  the  laatt  v«f  acation  elotha  tha  mif  htj  abyia. 

*  Tha  ran  appaarad  in  tha  touth,  and  tha  moon  for  the  first  time  opened  tha  Oatea  of  Niyht ;  bat 
tha  nm  know  not  hia  ronta,  oor  tha  noon  har  trua  poeition,  aor  had  tha  atara  a  plaoa  aaaignod 
than. 

*ThaB  tha  goda  aaeandod  thafr  hlffa  thronoa,  and  mat  in  eouncil.  Thaj  fava  a  name  to  night  and 
tvilifht;  thajr  raMlatad  tha  Borniag  hear*  and  oud-daT,  and  paroaSad  oat  the  yoara. 

*  And  tha  pronhetaaa  knows  where  stands  tha  traa  Yg'^"'*"*  ^1"'  mighty  ash,  whose  white  roots 
omhraea  tha  world.  From  it  fhlls  daw,  co?«ring  the  oarth,  and  its  laaTes  are  clothed  in  parpataal 
▼ardttrau 

'  From  the  boaom  of  the  waters  oomo  the  three  daoghters  of  Wisdom,  and  adrance  beneath  this 
•paa.  Aad  iha  aaao  of  iho  first  is  UaDb  of  the  saaoad,  Vsroajidi,  oT  tha  thiid,  Sxuld.  Those  oro 
thoaa  who  ragalate  man's  desthij. 

*  Bha  knows  too  where  the  tmmpet  of  Hjbuuiax.  is  concealed  amid  the  branches  of  the  celestial 
traob  and  aha  bahoMa  the  Ibaning  waton  of  tha  Kiver  of  Wiadom  rolling  swiftly  on  benaath  the 
glanco  of  Allvabbb. 

'Ona  day  aha  was  sootod  at  tha  antraaca  of  bar  abode,  and  behold  approach  tha  migfatiast  of  tha 
godst  who  gaaod  flzodly  upon  her.  She  axelaimod :  <  What  do  you  demand  from  me  f  1  know  that 
thoa  art  Ooiif,  ho  whoaa  ave  is  daily  plunged  in  the  Well  of  Mimer.  fed  by  the  Stream  of  Wisdom.' 

*  And  tha  sovoreign  of  the  gods  gave  her  mystic  rings  and  Runic  staTos,  with  the  farther  gift  of 


prof  heej.    Her  sight  was  purified,  and  embraced  the  world, 


X 


Bho  saw  tha  crual  fate  reserved  for  Baldbe,  the  son  of  Odin.    The  branch  of  the  tree  increasad, 
and  thoqgh  omali  was  boautiftiL    It  baooma  a  mnrdoroua  sword,  and  was  borne  by  HAirxxift. 
'  Soon  arose  tha  son  of  Odik,  destined  to  svenge  his  brother,  Baldbb.    In  one  night  he  attained 
»  manhood,  nor  washed  ho  his  fhoa  or  painted  his  hair  nuiil  he  reaped  ftiU  Tengoance  on  the  mnr- 


*  And  tha  Toice  cried :  '  See  you  •uffht  else  V  and  the  prophetess  answered : 

'  The  woWes  howl  in  the  eaves  of  Onipa.  Their  chains  are  broken,  and  the  wolvas  aro  Avo.  Tha 
prophatoas  has  seen  from  afar  the  deolioo  of  the  Empire  of  Heaven,  and  the  Ihll  of  all  tha  gods. 

*  Brothars  combat  with  each  other,  parents  forget  the  bonds  which  bind  them  to  their  childron,  and 
the  morriaga-tie  is  ront  asunder.  The  bucklers  of  the  warrion  are  broken.  The  war>tima  haa  coom  ; 
tha  sooaon  of  wolvas  and  tompesU  I 

« Again  the  wolvas  howl  in  tha  caves  of  Gnipa.  Their  chains  aro  broken,  and  tha  wolvas  aro  fraa. 
Ob  oae  aid*  advaaeea  Htbm.    Tha  son  is  ogitatad,  and  tha  sarpants  swell  with  wrath.    The  eoglo 
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■creams  with  joy  oTor  the  dead  bodies  it  te«n  in  pieces,  ead  the  ship  Negelfiu*  floats  oat  upoa  the 
waters. 

*  It  approaehes  frdln  the  south.  The  sons  of  Vob^el  are  upon  it,  and  Loki  aft  the  heloL  Ha 
race  or  monsters  bare  associated  with  the  wolres,  and  Lon  is  tlieir  leader. 

*  Alas  t  what  fate  is  reserved  for  the  race  of  Che  Asers  I  What  will  be  the  desttoy  of  the  Elves  I 
The  world  of  the  fiants  is  filled  with  tumult.  The  Asers  aseemble,  and  the  dwarft  of  the  movBtaia 
groan  at  the  entrance  of  their  carerns. 

*  SuftTUx  comes  from  the  sonth,  and  brinfs  Conflaf  ration  with  him.  His  burning  sirord  flashes  in 
the  air,  and  the  rocks  are  rent  asunder.  The  Trollbs  wander  about  anzioualy,  and  men  hasten 
along  the  path  of  death. 

'  Tribulation  seises  the  heart  of  Htlna  when  Odiw  advances  to  meet  the  mighty  wolf.  7*he  con- 
queror  of  Bbxji  combau  with  SuRTcm.    But  the  husband  of  Frigoa  Is  vanquished  in  the  battle. 

*Tlien  advances  the  son  of  the  God  of  Victory,  the  powerful  Vidar,  to  struggle  with  the  woK 
With  one  hand  he  holds  him  fast,  while  the  other  plunges  a  sword  into  his  heart. 

'  Thor,  too,  approaches,  the  son  of  Odin.  He  atucks  the  serpent  M idgard,  and  destroys  him ; 
butfldliog  back  nine  paces,  dies  himself  by  the  venom  of  the  monster. 

*  The  sun  is  clothed  in  darkness,  and  the  reeling  eerth  sinks  beneath  the  waters.  The  stnra  shoot 
fhun  the  firmament,  and  the  flames  mount  even  to  the  skies. 

*  And  the  prophetess  beholds  a  new  earth,  beautiful  and  pleasant,  rising  from  the  bosom  of  the 
wnters.  The  waves  retire  within  their  boundaries,  and  the  ea^e  thaft  has  taken  flsh  from  the  meap 
dowa  flies  away  forever. 

*  The  Asers  reissemble  in  the  vales  of  Ida,  and  talk  conoeming  the  destmetlon  of  thft  worid.  They 
recall  the  heroic  deeds  of  the  past,  and  the  lessons  of  the  sovereign  god. 

*They  find  also  upon  the  green  shores  of  the  new  world  the  wonderfVil  tablets  of  gold  which  the 
flrst  of  the  gods  and  the  race  of  Pjouvbr  possessed  belbre  the  birth  of  tim& 

'  The  fields  are  covered  with  fruiu,  which  spring  up  spontaneously.  Disease  is  banished  from  the 
«arth ;  and  Baldsr.  returning,  dwells  with  hw  brother  Hakdbr  in  the  palaces  of  Oonr. 

*  And  the  propheiem  beholds  the  balls  of  Gimla,  covered  with  gold,  and  more  brilliaat  than  the 
stars.   The  just  and  good  live  there,  and  their  happiness  extends  forever. 

*  From  the  lowest  Ajta  of  darkness  rises  the  dragon  Nidhuo,  bearing  with  him  the  bodies  of  the 
dead.    Be  holds  his  course  across  the  vallies,  fldls,  and  disappeara.' 

The  Bongs  of  Wafthruoder,  Grinmer  and  Alvis  finish  the  Voluspa; 
but  they  are  little  more  than  new  representations  of  the  same  my- 
thological opinions.  In  the  first,  Oain  pays  a  visit  to  the  giant 
Wafthrunder,  and  discusses  various  questions  relative  to  the  earth, 
the  sun,  and  movement  of  the  planets.  In  the  second,  Odin,  under 
the  name  of  Grimner,  instructs  Girrod  as  to  the  stars,  heavenly 
bodies,  and  especially  Valhalla.  He  recounts  also  the  creation  of 
the  world,  and  the  transactions  of  the  gods.  This  song  enters 
much  into  details,  is  extremely  clear,  and  often  recurs  to  the  pecu- 
liar mythology  of  the  North.  Although  more  recent  than  some 
others,  it  still  dates  from  Pagan  times.  In  the  poem  of  Alvis,  the 
subject  descends  from  the  nature  and  attributes  of  the  gods  to  de- 
scribe  one  of  those  imaginary  beings  to  whom  the  superstition  of 
the  age  attributed  so  many  mysterious  agencies.  The  dwarf  Alvis 
is  engaged  in  marriage  to  Thor's  daughter,  and  has  gone  to  seek 
her  tor  the  consummation  of  his  nuptials.  Thor  meanwhile  ap- 
pears, and  forbids  the  ceremony,  until  the  dwarf  should  answer 
fluch  questions  as  he  asked  of  him.  He  inquires  particularly  as  to 
the  origin  of  night  and  day,  the  stars  and  elements.  Alvis  answers 
with  wonderful  accuracy  and  promptness.  Thor,  indeed,  pays  an 
involuntary  homage  to  his  abilities,  and  repents  of  his  interference, 
when  the  day  suddenly  appears,  and  Alvis,  who  as  a  dwarf  is 
forced  to  live  for  the  most  time  on  the  earth,  vanishes  with  the  first 
l*ays  of  the  morning  sun. 

By  the  side  of  this  symbolic  theogony  are  also  placed  the  moral 
and  prudential  maxims  of  the  Havamal;  a  poem  which  the  Scan- 
dinavians 80  much  prized,  as  to  have  attributed  its  composition  to 

*  This  ship  was  coiutructed  from  the  nails  of  dead  bmu.  Its  completion  heralded  the  destruction 
«f  the  world.— Tr. 
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Odin  himself.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  '  Book  of  Proverbs'  of  that  Solo- 
mon of  the  North  ;  a  complete  code  of  practical  life.  Each  strophe 
contains  a  sentence,  replete  with  that  popular  wisdom  so  character- 
istic of  the  maxims  of  all  nations.  It  is  certain  that  the  divinity 
which  framed  the  Havamal  did  not  do  so  in  the  entrenchments  of 
his  sanctaaries ;  but  descending  to  humanity,  and  mingling  with 
men,  fully  learned  their  customs  and  impulses,  and  appreciated 
their  wants,  weaknesses  and  vices.  He  beheld  the  Scandinavians 
bold  and  hardy  by  nature ;  consequently  he  has  not  greatly  recom- 
mended courage.  But  he  also  found  them  lovers  of  drink,  rash 
and  impetuous,  and  he  therefore  impressed  upon  them  the  blessings 
of  temperance,  and  the  necessity  of  acting  with  modesty  and  pru- 
dence. The  few  following  strophes  will  suffice  to  characterize  the 
poem: 

'  Bkvobs  entering  the  honse  of  another,  look  eareftilly  on  all  aidea  of  it,  for  who  knowa  bat  hia 
•aemiea  are  concealed  tbare  t 

'  He  should  be  intellif  ent  who  travels  much.  At  home  ignorance  is  pardonable,  but  he  who  koowa 
nothing,  ia  the  tubjeot  of  ridicule  among  instructed  men. 

*  It  ia  wrong  to  make  a  vain  show  of  one's  talents :  they  should  be  rather  hidden.  Miafortunea  rarely 
overtake  him  who  conducts  himself  with  wisdom.    There  in  no  belter  friend  than  a  good  judgment 

'Avoid  importuning  the  traveller  who  demands  your  hospitality.  He  will  naturally  any  mach 
without  interrogatioo,  but  be  first  needs  food  and  raiment 

'Are  yon  about  to  visit  an  unfaithful  friend  f  Choose  the  moat  winding  way  possible.  If  the 
eootrary,  aelect  the  shortest 

'  One's  own  house,  however  small,  is  better  than  a  hired  one.  Then  each  one  ia  his  own  maater. 
The  heart  bleeds  when  compelled  to  seek  nourishment  at  the  handa  of  another. 

'  In  ray  youth  I  travelled  much,  and  esteemed  myself  fortunate  when  1  found  a  good  companion } 
for  sociability  constitutes  the  happiness  of  man. 

'  Stir  not  without  your  arms :  who  knowa  whether,  at  some  point  of  the  jowrneiy,  tb^  may  not  bo 
seeded  1 

*Oae  should  return  affection  with  affection,  a  present  with  a  present  Mtreaam  with  sareaam,  and 
liea  with  fataehoods. 
,    *  One  cannot  reflect  too  much.  Intemperate  joy  seldom  enters  the  breast  of  liim  who  ia  instructed 
by  reflection. 

'  Fire4>randa  kindle  each  other,  and  flame  adds  to  flame.  It  ia  in  mutnal  intereourae  that  men  an 
known.    The  haughty  one  is  dbcovered  by  his  silence. 

'Our  friends  die;  our  flocks  obey  the  same  law  of  nature.  We  too  shall  die,  but  a  noble  heart 
'*8ies  never. 

*  Happy  ia  the  man  whose  own  hands  have  secured  his  fortune,  for  reliance  on  the  generoeity  of 
othera  ia  attended  with  uocertainiy. 

'The  one  devoid  of  judgment  watcheaall  night  and  is  busied  about  nothing.  He  finds  himself 
Aitigued  at  morning,  and  w  no  more  advanced  than  when  he  started. 

'There  ia  no  greater  suffering,  than  discontent  with  one's  oondition. 

'Trust  not  your  secreu  to  the  wicked  ;  they  will  not  return  your  confidence. 
«  *  Have  you  a  Arm  friend,  visit  him  often.    The  road  but  little  travelled  ia  soon  choked  with  weeds. 

*Mock  not  the  aged.  Their  words  are  filled  with  instruction,  and  wisdom  dwella  amid  the  wrinklea 
of  their  forehead. 

'The  t^«n:olSbe  mounUin  haa  decayed.  It  baa  no  longer  root  or  bark.  It  ia  lored  by  no  ono. 
Why  should  it  still  live  1 

*  Praise  the  beauty  of  the  day  when  it  has  past ;  a  woman  when  she  is  dead  ;  a  young  girl  when 
wedded ;  a  sword  that  you  have  proved ;  ice  that  haa  borne  you  safely  i  and  ale  when  it  is  drunk.' 

The  Havamal  closes  with  an  enthusiastic  chant,  in  which  Odin 
explains  magic  and  the  runic  mysteries. 

Next  in  order  come  the  symbolic  poems,  containing  recitals  of 
wars  and  voyages.  They  are  in  short  a  species  of  epic  tales,  clothed 
in  the  wild  imaginative  language  of  the  North.  Though  appearing 
at  first  sight  like  so  many  extravagant  romances,  they  are  without 
doubt  (like  the  labors  of  Hercules  and  the  voyages  of  Isis,)  the  em- 
bodiment of  religious  mysteries,  nor  would  the  task  be  difficult  to 
trace  their  close  connexion  with  the  mysticisms  of  the  East. 

The  chants  consecrated  to  Thor  are  equally  curious  and  signifi- 
cant.    The  Scandinavian  poets  have  invented  the  most  wonderful 
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scenes,  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  qualities  of  this  their  god 
of  strength. 

It  is  related  that  on  one  occasion  the  whole  of  the  celestials  were 
invited  to  a  festival,  but  in  the  absence  of  nectar  their  drink  was  to 
consist  only  of  weak  beer.  This  proposed  £^te  was  unluckily  about 
to  be  abandoned,  for  want  of  a  sufficiently  large  cauldron  in  which 
to  prepare  the  beverage.  Great  indeed  was  the  consternation  of 
the  sons  of  Odin,  who  bad  calculated  on  a  glorious  intoxication,  and 
in  its  place  had  nothing  but  the  prospect  of  a  return  to  the  meagre 
festivities  of  Vallhalla.  At  this  moment  of  general  sorrow  it  was 
recollected  by  Tyr  that  the  G-iant  Thymer  possessed  a  vessel  of 
sufficient  capacity  for  the  purposed  entertainment  On  this  sugges- 
tion hope  immediately  succeeded  to  the  mournful  anticipation,  and 
Thor,  in  company  with  Tyr,  was  despatched  on  the  truly  arduous 
duty  of  securing  the  desired  utensil.  The  wife  of  the  giant  received 
the  adventurers  with  trembling,  for  adorned  as  she  was  with  nine  hun- 
dred heads,  she  still  feared  the  temper  of  her  husband,  and  reflecting 
on  his  little  disposition  toward  hospitality,  she  at  once  concealed  the 
strangers  in  the  very  vessel  they  were  seeking.  In  a  short  time 
Hymer  returned  from  a  hunting  expedition,  and  cast  many  an  in- 
quisitive glance,  as  Ogre-like,  he  scented  the  blood  of  the  visitants. 
He  immediately  commenced  traversing  the  various  apartments,  and 
carefully  raised  all  the  articles  of  furniture,  and  even  the  stone  pil- 
lars, till  at  last  he  discovered  Thor,  whom  he  regarded  with  a  fero- 
cious aspect.  He  was,  however,  finally  appeased  by  the  persuasion 
of  his  wife,  and  assenting  that  the  stranger  should  remain  all  night, 
ordered  three  bullocks  to  be  killed  for  supper.  Thor  ate  a  whole 
one,  at .  which  the  giant  was  no  less  astonished  than  enraged. 
In  the  morning  they  proceeded  together  on  a  fishing  excursion, 
when  Thor,  using  one  of  the  remaining  bullocks  as  a  bait,  succeeded 
in  catching  the  great  serpent  Midgard  which  surrounds  the  world. 
At  this  sight  the  giant  grew  pale  with  fear,  but  Thor,  stepping  upon 
the  head  of  the  monster,  grave  him  a  single  blow  with  his  hammer, 
at  which  the  sea  was  stirred  to  its  lowest  depths,  and  the  very 
mountains  trembled.  On  their  return  to  the  shore  the  giant,  zealous 
of  the  strength  of  Thor,  bringing  an  immense  mass  of  steel,  defied 
him  to  break  the  same  asunder.  The  god  cast  it  in  repeated  trials 
against  iron  and  rocks,  but  was  unable  to  destroy  its  conesion.  He 
finally  flung  it  with  a  powerful  efibrt  against  the  forehead  of  Hymer, 
who  sustained  the  shock  without  apparent  sensation  though  the 
steel  was  shattered  into  fragments.  The  g^ant  now  determined  on 
a  new  experiment.  He  placed  his  guests  before  the  immense  caul- 
dron, and  demanded  if  they  were  able  to  carry  it.  Tyr  essayed  in 
vain,  while  Thor,  laughing  at  the  same  time,  placed  it  on  his  head 
as  a  helmet  and  walked  off*  rapidly.  The  Giant  followed  with  a 
crowd  of  monsters  which  composed  his  body  gaurd,  but  Thor  over- 
came them  in  succession,  and  finally  placed  his  burden  triumphantly 
in  the  assembly  of  the  gods. 

One  morning  on  rising,  Thor  discovered  that  he  had  lost  his  ham- 
mer; that  wonderful  instrument,  with  which  he  exterminated  men- 
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Btere  and  giants.  Calling  Loki,  be  requested  his  assistance,  who, 
borrowing  the  wings  of  Freya,  set  out  on  the  excursion.  He  traversad 
innumerable  hills  and  valleys,  and  at  last  reached  the  country  of  the 
Giants  where  he  discovered  Thyrm  astride  of  an  immense  moun- 
tain, engaged  in  making  golden  collars  for  his  dogs  and  harness  for 
his  horses. 

*  Tell  me  frankly,'  said  Loki, '  have  yon  not  Thor's  hammer  V 

'  Yes,'  responded  the  Giant ;  '  it  is  buried  eight  leagues  deep  in 
the  earth,  and  I  shall  only  restore  it  on  condition  that  Freya  becomes 
my  wife.' 

With  this  answer,  Loki  returned  to  the  assembly  of  the  gods. 
Bitter  indeed  were  the  lamentations  of  Freya,  who  declared  her  de- 
termination never  to  enter  the  dominion  of  the  Giants.  Loki,  finding 
her  immoveable,  proposed  to  Thor  to  clothe  himself  as  a  woman 
and  deceive  the  Giant.  To  this  proposal  Thor  assented,  and  mount- 
ing his  Bvrift  chariot,  departed. 

At  the  sight  of  Thor,  thus  attired  in  an  ample  robe,  and  hurrying 
forward,  the  Giant  uttered  an  exclamation  of  joy,  supposing  that 
Freya  was  approaching,  and  immediately  caused  the  festive  balls 
to  be  preparea  for  the  nuptials.  The  fattest  bullocks  were  roasted 
for  the  occasion,  and  the  guests  were  speedily  seated  at  the  table. 
Thor  commenced  operations  by  eating  a  whole  ox,  eight  salmon,  and 
drinking  three  immense  barrels  of  ale  I  The  Giant  seemed  thun- 
der struck  with  surprise. 

'  Never,'  he  exclaimed,  *  have  I  seen  a  woman  with  such  an 
appetite.' 

'  I  readily  believe  you,'  answered  Loki, '  but  your  affianced  has 
eaten  nothing  for  four  days,  so  much  has  she  been  occupied  in  ar- 
ranging her  departure.' 

Flattered  by  these  words,  Thy r  rose  to  embrace  his  bride,  and 
removing  the  thick  veil  which  concealed  Thor's  countenance,  re- 
treated in  amazement,  at  the  burning  glance  he  encountered. 

'  What  a  ternble  glance  she  has !'  he  exclaimed. 

'  Can  you  wonder  at  it,'  replied  Loki,  '  when  so  great  has  been 
her  desire  of  seeing  you  that  she  has  slept  none  since  her  depar- 
ture V 

The  sister  of  the  Giant  then  approached  the  pretended  Freya, 
and  demanded  the  wedding  ring  and  customary  presents,  but  Thor 
had  determined  first  to  gain  possession  of  the  hammer.  The  strongest 
of  the  attendants  were  therefore  despatched  to  seek  it,  and  returned 
bending  beneath  its  load.  Thor  immediately  seized  it  with  both 
bands,  broke  the  head  of  Thyrm,  and  killed  his  attendants. 

The  song  of  Harbard  also  is  commemorative  of  the  exploits  of 
Thor.  That  of  Skirner  paints  the  love  of  Freya  ;*  while  that  en- 
titled '  Agisdricka'  recounts  one  of  the  numerous  malicious  deeds 
of  Loki. 

The  remaining  poems  of  the  Edda  cannot  be  classed  in  either  of 
the  two  divisions  mentioned.     The  song  of  HTNDf«A,  for  example, 

*  By  aa  error  of  the  prow,  mia-tpelt  *Frfer*  in  •  former 
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ifl  a  species  of  genealogical  history,  arranged  to  flatter  the  vanity 
of  some  prince  or  noble.  The  Fiolbinbii al  resemblrn  the  love- 
ballads,  or  Wachter-liedes,  so  common  in  the  old  collections  of 
German  poetry.  A  young  man  has  quitted  his  affianced  for  the 
purpose  of  seeking  his  foitune  ;  his  long  voyage  is  about  to  termi- 
nate, nnd  he  returns  with  a  heart  in  which  burning  love  and  strong 
anxiety  are  straneely  mingled.  He  arrives  trembling  at  the  house 
of  his  betrothed,  ignorant  whether  her  attachment  still  remains,  or 
indeed  whether  she  still  exists.  Calling  to  him  the  porter  of  the 
chateau,  and  concealing  his  true  name,  he  demands  whether  the 
beautiful  Menglada  is  within,  and  whether  she  has  any  new  lovers. 
'  No,'  replies  the  old  man,  ^  she  is  faithful  to  the  valiant  Sripda,  to 
whom  she  has  been  long  contracted.'  With  this  joyful  intelligence 
Sripda  enters,  and  the  young  Menglada  rushes  to  his  arms. 

This  poem,  notwithstanding  its  obscurity  in  certain  places,  still 
contains  the  germ  of  a  mysterious  idea,  a  mythological  imagina- 
tion, which  has  consumed  much  of  the  discussion  of  the  learned. 

The  chant  of  Groa  is  based  on  one  of  those  beautiful  concep- 
tions, so  peculiar  to  the  North :  the  supposition,  that  beyond  the 
confines  of  this  world  those  whom  we  have  tenderly  loved  still 
sympathise  with  all  our  sorrows,  and  will  often  answer  to  the  story 
of  our  woes.  In  the  poem  referred  to,  a  young  man  has  seated 
himself  beside  the  grave,  and  calls  upon  the  name  of  his  departed 
mother,  who  is  momentarily  awakened  from  the  sleep  of  death,  and 
affectionately  inquires  his  purpose.  '  I  would,'  he  replies, '  espouse 
her  whom  I  now  love ;  but  her  residence  is  far  from  me,  and  I 
know  not  the  road  thither.'  IJis  mother  encourages  him  to  pur- 
sue the  adventure,  and  teaches  him  many  magic  words  and  spells 
for  safety  against  the  malice  of  elves,  the  machinations  of  his  ene- 
mies, tempests,  danger  by  night,  and  the  attacks  of  giants.  The 
young  man  departs  in  security,  while  the  mother  sinks  again  to  the 
unbrolcen  stillness  of  the  g^ave. 


TO       A       BIRD        SINGING. 

Whiue  shines  alooff  each  dewy  gfiade  the  eariy  light  of  day, 
^nd  ZcpHTRua  his  breath  suspends,  as  if  to  catch  thy  lay, 
I  listen  to  thy  mellow  notes,  that  charm  each  living  thing, 
Till  every  chord  within  my  heart  thrills  like  a  music  strirg. 

ThoQ  knowest  not  how  many  ears  are  gladdened  by  thy  song ; 
Thon  knowest  not  how  much  the  strains  the  listenen'  joy  prolong ; 
Bat  feeling  that  their  melody  some  pleasure  must  impart, 
And  pouiiig  it  in  rivers,  thou  a  glorioaa  charmer  art 

Thon  art  the  blest  embodiment,  the  sacred  soul  of  song, 
A  happy^  little  melodist,  above  that  dost  belong, 
Here  strayed  awhile  to  teach  how  sweet  the  music  heavf^n  supplies. 
And  stealhig  all  oar  thoogfats  from  earth,  to  lure  as  to  the  ikies.       j. 
iir.  r.) 
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THE        UONBY-DEE8        80NO. 

Awake,  and  ip !  oar  own  bright  star 

lu  the  golden  east  is  fading, 
Ahd  the  brimming  honey -caps,  near  and  far, 

Their  sweets  are  fast  unlading ; 
Softly,  pleasantly  marmur  our  song. 
With  joyful  hearts,  as  we  ^ed  along. 

Off  to  '  the  bank  where  the  wild  thyme  blows^^ 

And  the  fragrant  basil  is  growing; 
We  '11  drink  from  the  heart  of  the  virgin  rose 

The  nectar  that  now  is  flowing. 
Sing,  for  the  joy  of  the  early  dawn ! 
Murmur,  in  praise  of  the  beaatiful  morn ! 

Away,  over  orchard  and  garden  fair, 

With  the  choicest  sweets  deep-laden  j 
Away !  or  before  us  she  will  be  there, 

Our  favorite  blue -eyed  maiden ; 
Winning,  with  beauty's  magic  power, 
Hieh  guerdon  from  the  morning  hoar; 

Her  cheek  will  catch  the  rose's  blush, 

Her  eye  the  sunbeam's  brightness. 
Her  voice  the  music  of  the  thrush, 

Her  heart  the  vapor's  lightness ; 
And  the  pure  fresh  spirit  of  the  whote 
Shall  fill  her  quick  expandmg  souL- 

Joy !  for  our  Queen  is  forth  to-day  ! 

Brave  hearts,  rally  about  her ; 
Guard  her  well  on  her  flowery  #ay, 

For  we  could  not  live  without  her : 
Now  drink  t<^  the  health  of  our  ladye  tmej 
In  a  crystal  beaker  of  morning  dew. 

She  will  sit  near  by  in  the  bending  brake, 

So  pleasant  and  tall  and  shady, 
And  the  sweetest  honey  for  her  we  '11  make, 

Our  own  right  royal  lady : 
We  '11  gather  rieh  stores  from  the  flowering  vine 
And  the  golden  horns  of  the  columbine. 

We  heed  not  the  nettle-king's  bristling  sfiear, 

Though  we  linger  not  there  the  longest ; 
We  extract  his  honey  without  a  fear. 

For  love  can  disarm  the  strongest: 
In  the  rank  cicuta's  pdlson-cell 
We  know  where  the  dfoi^  of  nectar  dwell. 

Our  Father  has  planted  nought  in  vain, 

Though  in  some  the  honey  is  weaker ; 
Yet  a  drop  in  the  worst  may  still  be  found. 

To  comfort  the  earnest  seeker : 
Praise  HlH  who  giveth  our  daily  food. 
And  the  love  that  find6th  all  thrngs  ^ood  oou^i  SAf. 
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A      CHAPTER      ON      FALLACIES. 


BX     «.     8C1.MT4M     COXC. 


Think  not,  reader,  from  our  forbidding  title,  that  we  are  about  to 
relume  the  lights  of  other  days  by  a  dialectic  dissertation,  taking 
Aristotle  for  our  text  and  Whately  for  our  commentary.  Such  a 
task  would  hardly  be  a  grateful  return  to  '  Old  Knick.'  for  the  pri- 
vilege of  peering  with  him  into  the  numerous  bearts  and  minds 
which  he  visits  every  month.  We  are  no  Lavater ;  but  if  we  have 
not  misinterpreted  the  physiognomy  of  our  venerable  friend,  while 
he  wears  generally  a  jolly  countenance,  he  is  not  averse  now  and 
then  to  a  serious  air.  He  delights  in  fitfulness.  He  leaps  from 
grave  to  gay,  from  lively  to  severe  ;  especially  the  latter,  as  some  of 
our  pseudo- American  literati,  if  they  have  not  been  guilty  of  that 
worst  of  all  fallacies,  self-delusion,  will  testify. 

A  short  chapter  on  fallacies  may  Dorthen  be  altogether  inappro- 
priate, even  under  the  cerulean  covers  of  *  Old  Knick.'  But  we 
assure  the  timid  reader  that  we  shall  be  neither  so  metaphysical  as 
to  start  him  or  her  from  the  sofa,  nor  so  jtjune  as  to  be  read  with 
dreamy  delight. 

Our  object  is  not  so  much  to  trace  the  influeDces  of  fallacy  upon 
the  mind  as  upon  the  morals.  We  would  use  the  mental  operation 
as  the  conduit  conveying  to  the  affections  those  influences  which 
either  impart  or  poison  happiness.  To  trace  the  effects  of  fallacy 
upon  the  understanding  would  be  indeed  an  opus  magnum,  involving 
all  the  principles  of  the  higher  metaphysics.  The  great  and  vexed 
question^  since  the  time  of  Plato,  has  been :  *  What  is  Truth  1 
What  is  its  opposite  V  Ingenious  systems  have  been  built  and 
beautified,  all  to  crown  them  with  Truth. 

But  the  mind  may  apprehend  Truth  in  its  genuine  simplicity; 
the  understanding  may  be  high-bailt  as  heaven  ;  it  may  withstand  a 
siege  carried  on  by  the  consummate  tact  of  Hume,  the  brilliant  on- 
slaughts of  Gibbon,  the  flashing  Saladin-stroke  of  Voltaire,  and  the 
heavy  ordnance  of  Bayle.  The  whole  line  may  flash  with  dazzling 
grandeur,  yet  be  aimless  in  its  mark.  But  that  same  understand- 
ing may  yield  to  its  own  treasonable  whisperings  and  succumb  to 
proofs,  which  if  otherwise  offered,  it  would  scorn  to  consider.  The 
greatest  source  of  false  thinking,  and  consequently  of  false  acting, 
IS  the  soft  and  syren  voices  of  our  own  hearts  and  minds.  Their 
persuasive  subtlety  rivals  the  most  ingenious  scholastic  dialectics, 
and  their  intricate  windings  and  chameleon  change  a bleness  would 
baffle  Scotus  in  his  happiest  technical  mood.  How  easy  do  the  lit- 
tle whisperers  of  selt-love  and  the  pert  young  orators  of  vanity 
triuniph  over  the  sage  and  quiet  admonitors  of  Disinterestedness 
and  Humility,  while  engaged  in  their  aileol  logomachies,  im  Jbro 
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oonsdentitB  /  How  many  ambiguities,  beggings  of  the  queation, 
'  sufiBcient  reasons/  and  paronym ous  words,  insinuate  themselves 
into  our  thoughts,  leavening  by  their  little  leaven  of  sophistry  the 
whole  lump  of  a  life's  contemplation  !  How  wonderful,  that  even 
the  passions,  prejudices,  interests,  that  sway  the  meanest  being, 
the  weak  touch  that  moves  the  finest  nerve,  and  in  one  human 
brain  causes  the  faintest  thought,  becomes  a  link  in  the  great  chain 
of  reasoning,  true  or  false,  to  which  our  destiny  is  bound  ! 

Varro  thought  that  the  word  fallacy  was  derived  from  a  fando^ 
because  speech  was  the  great  source  of  deception.  But  Vossius 
thinks  Varro  himself  to  be  the  subject  of  a  fallacy,  preferring  ano. 
ther  source,  into  which  we  need  not  now  inquire.  If  Varro  be  not 
right,  he  is  not  so  much  guilty  in  fact  as  in  form.  He  very  indi- 
rectly squints  at  the  too  mournful  remark  of  the  wily  Frenchman, 
that  speech  was  given  us  to  disguise  our  thoughts.  But  leaving  the 
philolos;ist8  to  fight  it  out,  let  us  see  what  the  philosophers  have  to 
say.  Bentham  has  defined  a  fallacy  as  any  argument  employed,  or 
topic  suggested,  for  the  purpose  or  with  the  probability  of  producing 
the  effect  of  deception.  *  It  appears,'  says  Whately,  '  to  demand 
our  conviction,  when  in  fairness  it  should  not.'  These  definitions 
do  not  impress  the  full  moral  idea.  Those  who  defined  had  not 
this  immediately  in  view.  The  essence  of  fallacy  is  its  intent.  As 
in  bargaining,  intentioti  makes  the  fraud;  in  killing,  the  murder; 
so  in  reasoning  it  constitutes  the  fallacy  and  the  guilt.  If  the  rea- 
soner  does  not  design  to  deceive,  the  process  is  more  properly 
termed  a  '  paralogism.' 

There  are  too  many  fallacies,  and  too  much  of  a  disposition  to' 
receive  more,  in  our  day.  Our  age,  in  all  its  mental  movements,  is 
too  prone  to  be  tumultuary  and  saltant.  We  like  too  much  the  ex- 
citement of  the  dance,  where  pleasure  and  music  float  around,  and 
care  too  little  for  that  calm,  steady,  continuous  movement,  in  which 
the  mind  exercises  the  highest  prerogative  of  conscious  existence. 
The  high  and  shining  objects  of  life  shift  and  waver  before  our 
vision,  so  that  the  apprehension  cannot  grasp  certainty,  nor  the 
judgment  steadily  maintain  its  equipoise.  Like  Spenser's  Malbecca, 
who  loved  his  wife  only  second  to  his  gold,  when  she  set  fire  to  his 
money-room  and  ran  into  the  arms  of  Paridell,  danced  hither  and 
thither  in  woful  perplexity,  so  we  are  borne  by  glittering  gauds  be- 
tween one  fallacy  and  another,  without  any  fixedness  in  the  great 
aim  of  life.  It  is  this  laxity  of  purpose,  this  failing  to  weigh  our 
reasons  m  golden  scales,  which  begets  so  much  irresponsible  think" 
ing,  and  in  time,  systematic  baseness  and  predetermined  scoundrel- 
ism.  A  man  cannot  be  base  or  mean  but  from  want  of  good  logic. 
Villany  and  illogical  reasoning  are  reciprocal.  The  one  as  truly 
belongs  to  the  other  as  roundness  to  the  circle,  A  man  cannot 
reason  rightly  and  be  bad.  The  chain  may  be  perfect  for  some 
lengths ;  but  rest  assured  there  is  a  flaw  somewhere.  Because  it 
coheres,  believe  it  not  true.  There  is  no  greater^  more  common, 
more  enthralling  fallacy,  than  a  neat  concatenation,  well  gilded  and 
welded. 
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Now  we  are  not  of  that  genus  who  are  eternally  carping  at  the 
follies,  regardless  of  the  glories,  of  our  age.  We  are  not  of  the 
number  of  those  who  see  no  beauty  in  that  physical  development 
which  is  writing,  with  a  pen  of  iron,  our  character  upon  time.  But 
if  there  was  less  paltering  disingenuity  among  the  leaders  of  the 
public  mindf  and  a  purer  glow  of  generous  enthusiasm  created  by 
them,  we  would  not  blush  to  compare  our  time  with  all  the  golden, 
silver,  or  fabulous  ages  of  the  past.  Authox^  spring  up  in  ranks 
from  our  midst,  and  are  severally  pronounced  nonpareils.  This 
one  is  so  fascinating,  it  matters  not  how  false  ;  that  one  so  brilliant, 
it  matters  not  how  base.  As  to  the  calm  radiance  of  reason,  shi- 
ning with  its  prismatic  beauties  into  the  soul,  and  the  quiet  proRin- 
dity  of  thought  which  sanctifies  by  its  purity,  oh  !  these  are  fine  for 
speculative  men  ;  very  appropriate  in  the  verse  of  Wordsworth,  or 
in  the  prose  of  Coleridge  ;  but  for  go-ahead  business  men,  they  are 
a  reproach  and  a  shame.  Are  they  ?  The  master  minds,  whose 
stamp  remains  longest  upon  the  world,  were  they  wanting  in  the 
higher  contemplative  walks  of  life  1  Were  they  devotees  of  a  dark 
and  delphic  reason  ?  or  did  they  believe  with  Milton,  that  truth  had 
a  plainness  and  brightness  all  her  own,  the  darkness  and  crooked- 
ness being  all  ours  1 

It  may  not  be  uninteresting  to  touch  upon  a  few  of  the  most  pro- 
minent fallacies  which  infect  our  present  mode  of  reasoning,  and 
corrupt  our  literature. 

We  have  before  remarked  the  great  influence  of  speech  upon 
our  thoughts.  It  is  not  alone  a  matter  of  curiosity  to  penetrate 
beneath  the  signs  and  formulas  which  incrust  the  clear  fountain  of 
reason.  Home  Tooke  has  demonstrated  that  words  were  originally 
the  signs  of  things.  Even  the  dullest  proposition  and  the  most  in- 
trusive particle  were  once  deeply  significant.  Richardson,  taking 
up  the  idea,  and  bringing  to  the  investigation  the  results  of  labori- 
ous years,  has  shown  by  an  induction,  as  remarkable  as  it  is  satis- 
factory, that  even  the  letters  which  compose  words  —  the  simple 
primitive  sounds,  such  as  escape  the  lips  ot  the  prattling  babe,  were 
once  freighted  with  meaning.  How  the  noble  structures  of  lan- 
guage, difidring  in  different  nations  with  the  same  distinctness  and 
variety  as  their  character  and  architecture/  were  built  upon  this 
rough-hewn  foundation,  has  always  been  a  subject  inspiring  the 
curiosity  and  quickening  the  research  of  the  prgfoundest  minds. 
But  as  a  matter  of  utility,  how  important  is  the  investigation !  As 
true  reasoning  depends  on  the  faculty  of  judgment  between  the 
ideas  signified  by  the  language,  so  false  reasoning  depends  upon 
the  con^sion  and  counterfeit  of  these  ideas  thus  signified.  Mr. 
Locke  has  said,  that  there  is  so  close  a  connection  between  the 
ideas  and  the  words,  and  an  abstract  idea  and  general  words  have 
so  constant  a  relation  one  to  the  other,  that  it  is  impossible  to  speak 
clearly  and  distinctly  of  our  knowledge,  which  all  consists  in  propo- 
sitions,  without  considering  first  the  nature,  use,  and  signification  of 
language.  Accordingly,  all  great  reasoners  have  been,  must  be, 
great  philologists,     l^lato  defines  with  microscopic  minuteness* 
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Rant,  whose  interminable  terminology  is  so  frightful,  was  greatly 
indebted  for  the  power  he  has  wielded,  as  the  modern  king  of  phi- 
losophy, to  his  vast  knowledge  of  the  signification  of  terms,  and 
his  wonderful  system  of  technical  terms.  He  who  would  become 
a  restorer  of  true  reasoning,  even  in  the  simplest  departments  of 
thought,  must  primarily  stop  the  flood  of  innovation  whioh  is  fast 
obtaining  in  our  own  language.  Let  us  illustrate  by  some  fallacies, 
which  are  too  common. 

Take  the  word  theory.  Most  persons  are  ready  to  meet  all  theo- 
ries, adunco  naso.  They  regard  *  theory'  as  synonymous  with  '  ima- 
gination,' or  *  fancy;'  referring  to  what  might  be,  not  to  what  has 
been.  A  man  cannot  use  this  familiar  word  without  feeling  the 
weight  of  prejudice  which  invariably  attends  it.  If  we  can  at  all 
assist  in  removing  the  burden,  and  can  set  this  word  right  side  up, 
we  shall  have  done  the  state  some  service. 

It  is  often  said  of  a  proposition,  or  a  system,  '  Well,  this  is  '  ex- 
cellent,' '  beautiful,'  '  sublime,'  in  theory,  but  useless  or  noxious  in 
practice.'  Now  true  theory  and  practice,  my  practical  friend,  are 
never  incompatible ;  and  if  you  will  only  understand  what  theory 
really  means,  you  will  be  convicted  of  your  mistake.  Mr.  Burke 
says,  that  a  theory  founded  on  experiment  and  not  assumed,  is 
always  good  for  so  much  as  it  explains.  Our  inability  to  push  it 
farther  is  no  argument  at  all  against  it.  Mill,  in  his  late  admirable 
work  on  logic,  of  which  we  shall  speak  directly,  defines  it  as  '  the 
completed  result  of  philosophical  experience.'  In  its  true  sense, 
it  refers  to  a  consideration  of  how  such  a  thing  zoos  produced. 
Hence  practice  always  precedes  theory.  There  must  have  been 
reasoning  before  the  science  of  logic,  government  before  political 
theory,  and  trading  before  political  economy.  All  men  act  upon 
theory,  before  they  know  what  it  is.  Men  boiled  water  before  the 
principles  of  caloric  were  discovered  and  classified,  and  inhaled 
ether  and  were  flung  into  a  state  of  insensibility  to  pain,  before  Dr. 
Jackson's  scientific  experiments.  The  end  of  theory  is  not  to 
cause,  but  to  improve  practice.  It  facilitates  by  dividing  labor.  It 
engineers  and  surveys  the  way,  enabling  us  the  better  and  easier  to 
lay  the  track.  *  Nihil  veniat  in  practicam,'  says  Bacon  ;  '  cujas  non 
fit  etiam  doctrina  et  theoria.'  The  end  and  aim  of  all  philosophy 
is  legitimate  generalization ;  and  this  is  the  end  and  aim  of  theory. 
There  is  no  greater  piece  of  deception  practised  by  these  soi-disant 
men  of  common  sense,  than  the  ridicule  and  discredit  which  they  heap 
on  this  noble  word ;  for  noble  it  is,  since  it '  enables  us  to  compre- 
hend in  a  few  words  the  real  law  on  which  a  phenomenon  depends, 
or  some  property  or  relation  which  is  universally  true  of  it ;'  and 
thus  it  becomes  not  only  a  safe  but  the  safest  guide  of  practice. 

A  striking  illustration  of  the  power  qf  signs  over  our  actions  was 
exhibited  on  the  introduction  of  the  '  new  style.'  In  1752,  as  we 
well  know,  the  third  of  September  was  changed,  owing  to  the  pre- 
cession of  the  equinox  to  the  fourteenth.  The  good  English  people, 
believing  that  their  rules  had  coalesced  with  the  nether  powers  to 
shorten  their  existence,  cried  out  in  mobs  for  their  eleven  days ! 
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'  Fools  r  we  exclaim.  Not  so  fast.  There  are  not  wanting  in  cor 
own  times  illustrations  which  a  century  hence  will  be  looked  upon 
as  not  less  ridiculous.  Why,  it  was  only  the  other  day,  while  the 
telegraph-posts  were  being  erected,  that  a  man  of  good  sense  in 
other  matters  was  stoutly  maintaining  the  failure  of  the  telegraph 
between  Wheeling  and  Zanesville,  because  the  fluid  conld  not  run 
up  over  the  bills  between  the  two  points.  He  could  well  under- 
stand why  it  succeeded  between  Pittsburg  and  Wheeling,  because 
it  was  all  down-hill  work.  Here  the  fallacy  was  in  his  clinging  to 
the  meaning  attached  to  fluidity »     The  word  was  paramount. 

Another  illustration  of  the  same  tendency  to  popular  error  is 
given  by  Mr.  Mill.  The  popular  belief  was,  before  our  temperance 
reforms,  that  strong  drink  must  be  the  cause  of  strength.  Here 
was  a  fallacy  within  a  fallacy ;  for  granting  that  the  word  strong 
was  not  (as  it  was)  applied  in  a  totally  different  sense  to  fermented 
liquors  and  to  the  human  body,  there  would  still  be  involved  the 
error  of  supposing  that  an  effect  must  be  like  its  cause,  which  is  an 
d.  priori  fallacy  of  the  first  rank. 

But  the  most  singular  example,  and  it  is  the  last  we  shall  oflRsr 
under  this  head,  is  that  of  the  amiable  Berkely,  by  which  he  fondly 
hoped  to  have  forever  overwhelmed  atheism  and  scepticism.  The 
fallacy  turns  around  the  Platonic  doctrines,  of  which  he  was  so  ar- 
dent an  admirer.  *  I  had  an  idea  of  an  object  in  my  mind  yester- 
day. I  have  also  an  idea  of  it  to-day.  There  was  an  intervening 
time,  in  which  it  was  not  in  my  mind.  It  had  not  ceased  to  exist; 
then  where  was  it  ?'  He  answered  his  own  interrogatory  by  sayine 
that  there  must  exist  an  Universal  Mind,  the  Grrand  Keservoir  of  au 
ideas,  during  the  intervals  of  their  conscious  presence  in  our  own 
minds.  Yet  all  this  plausible  theory  can  be  unravelled  in  an  instant, 
if  we  regard  the  distinction,  which  Whately  has  painted  out,  be- 
tween the  words  '  same,'  '  one,'  and  '  identical.'  The  idea  of  yes- 
terday and  to-day  are  not  the  same,  but  similar.  'Nihil  simile  est 
idem,'  is  a  sufficient  refutation  of  this  fallacy.  Because  a  number 
of  men  are  thinking  alike,  many  imagine  there  must  be  some  one 
thing,  though  not  an  individual,  which  is  present  in  the  mind  of 
each ;  *  And  hence,'  says  Whately,  *  sprung  Plato's  theory  of  Ideas, 
each  of  which  was  one  real,  eternal  object,  existing  entire  and  com- 
plete in  each  of  the  individual  objects  that  are  known  by  one  name. 
Hence,  first  in  poetical  mythology,  and  ultimately  perhaps  in  popu- 
lar belief,  Fortune,  Liberty,  Prudence,  (Minerva,)  a  Boundary,  (Ter- 
minus,) and  even  the  Mildew  of  Com,  (Rubigo,)  became  personified, 
deified,  and  represented  by  statues ;  somewhat  according  to  the 
process  which  is  described  by  Swift,  in  his  humorous  manner,  in 
speaking  of  Zeal,  in  the  *  Tale  of  a  Tub:'  '  How  from  a  notion  it 
became  a  word,  and  from  thence,  in  a  hot  summer,  ripened  into  a 
tangible  substance.'  We  find  Seneca  thinking  it  necessary  gravely 
to  combat  the  position  of  some  of  his  stoical  predecessors,  that  the 
cardinal  virtues  are  animals  ;  while  the  Hindoos  of  the  present  day, 
from  observing  the  similar  symptoms,  which  ai*e  known  by  the  name 
of  small-pox,  do  not  merely  call  it,  as  we  do,  one  disease,  but  be- 
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lieve  that  the  sioall-pox  is  a  goddeM,«who  becomes  incarnate  in 
each  infected  patient.  To  what  lengths  of  absurdily  will  not  the 
mind  run,  when  led  by  the  dazzling  chann  of  a  favorite  word,  or  a 
word  with  a  favorite  meaning  1  Who  asks  now,  '  What 's  in  a 
name  V  Charles  Lamb  happily  hits  off  the  too  prevalent  disposi- 
tion to  ran  after  the  shadow,  the  name,  and  forget  the  substance, 

the  man.     What  charms  had  the  anonymous  *  Mr.  H '  for  the 

fair  Melesinda  ;  but  when  he  discovered  himself  as  '  Mr.  Hogsflesh,' 
how  horrid  he  appeared  in  her  eyes !  Again,  when  the  scene 
changes,  and  she  nnds  that  he  is  really '  Mr.  Bacon,'  how  she  leaped 
for  joy  I  The  cup  of  happiness  was  full.  The '  Hogsflesh'  of  yes- 
terday is  transmuted  into  the  '  Bacon'  of  to-day  by  more  processes 
than  curing. 

But  how  shall  we  euard  against  the  fallacies  which  are  hidden 
beneath  delusive  words  1  These  may  lurk  within  the  involved  ve- 
hemence of  Brougham,  the  gorgeous  imagery  of  Burke,  the  em- 
broidered veil  of  Macauley,  or  the  shaggy  covering  of  Garlyle. 
There  are  none  so  pure. or  enlightened  out  may  become,  despite 
their  best  intentions,  the  weather-cock  of  wordsv  How  careful 
should  the  leaders  of  opinion  be,  in  their  influences  upon  inferior 
minds,  who  are  so  apt  to  look  at  words  before  ideas !  The  best 
prescription  for  avoiaing  fallacies  of  this  kind  is  the  old  Horatian 
rule: 

*  Est  broTitata  opot,  at  eumt  aenteiitia,  neu  m 
Impediat  ferbia  laaii  oneraatlbas  aurM.' 

One  of  the  sage  rules  of  that  feeblest  of  all  men,  bearing  the  name 
of  philosopher.  Dr.  Watts,  is  to  get  a  capia  verborum  ;  as  if  such 
copiousness,  per  se,  would  constitute  thd  recipient  a  Cicero.  There 
is  danger  in  such  copiousness,  unless  at  the  same  time  there  is  car- 
ried on  the  study  of  synonyms.  As  well  expect  an  abundance  of 
water  to  turn  intricate  machinery,  without  head  or  direction,  or 
point  for  the  concentration  of  its  force,  as  profusion  of  language  to 
turn  the  thousand-fold  intricacies  of  mind,  without  jar  or  jostle, 
around  a  logical  axis. 

How  true  at  every  turn  do  we  find  the  hackneyed  idea,  that  in 
proportion  to  the  elevation  and  value  of  a  blessing  is  the  degrada- 
tion of  which  it  is  susceptible,  and  its  abandoned  worthlessness 
when  it  degenerates  into  a  curse  1  What  finer  endowment,  nobler 
property,  has  man,  than  his  voice !  What  more  beautiful  or  charm- 
ing than  the  infinite  variety  of  its  intonations,  whether  warbled  with  • 
the  exquisite  naturalness  of  Jenny  Lind,  or  rung  ore  rotundo  by  the 
rapt  orator,  who  moulds  it 

*  To  mlrron  radiant  with  fkir  iaiagaa 
To  graea  the  nobla  farror  of  an  noitrf 

And  when  its  utterance  is  freighted  with  golden  meanings ;  when 
those  nude  sounds  and  sweet  symphonies  are  attired  with  rich  and 
flowing  ideas,  *  thoughts  winged  for  the  future  ;*  when  it  gives  laws 
around  which  shall  hereafter  hinge  the  harmonies  of  the  social,  phy- 
rical  and  religious  worlds,  speech  itself  foils  adequately  to  tell  its 
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own  transcendent  mission.  .  Oh !  how  too  nearly  is  man  like  '  arch- 
angel ruined,'  when  he  degrades  this  silver  speech  to  wanton  silli- 
ness, mean  detraction,  and  subtle  sophistry  !  He  who  slanders  his 
neighbor  is  mulcted  by  our  courts,  that  his  tongue  may  cease,  to 
prate  its  malicious  guile ;  but  he  who  robs  Heason  of  her  cogency, 
poisons  whole  communities  by  ingenious  paradoxes,  breaks  the 
peace  of  families  by  fearful  prognostications  and  ruinous  projects, 
what  punishment  has  human  punishment  meted  out  to  him  f  T^fone ! 
His  retribution  is  reserved  for  another  tribunal  It  seems  as  if 
human  providence  could  not  provide  for  so  monstrous  a  miscreant. 

The  great  fallacy  of  the  ancient  philosophy  was  what  logicians 
would  term  d,  priori.  It  was  assumed  that  there  was  only  one  true 
subject  of  science,  and  that  was  the  general  substance  inbe^rent  in 
all  things.  All  particulars  were  inherently  degrading  to  philosophy, 
being  subject  to  perpetual  flux  and  change.  Hence  their  philoso- 
phy became  fruitless  of  every  thing  but  beautiful  yet  fallacious  ab- 
stractions. Supposing  they  could  read  the  book  of  nature  by  con- 
ning the  subjective  creations  of  our  faculties, '  they,'  as  Macauly 
well  says,  '  only  marked  time.'  Having  fixed  on  the  objects  of 
science,  as  reflected  in  their  own  minds,  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
that  their  geperalizations  remained  unalterably  false  and  hopelessly 
barren. 

It  may  seem  strange,  yet  it  is  true,  that  not  unlike  these  d priori 
fallacies  are  the  vulgar  errors  about  ghosts,  cures,  omens  and  ill- 
fated  names.  They  all  are  deduced  fVom  the  false  premise  that 
^he  cause  must  resemble  the  effect.  The  lungs  of  the  fox  were 
pnce  regarded  as  a  specific  for  the  asthma,  because  that  animal  was 
long-winded.  As  well  might  its  lungs  have  helped  a  stammering 
orator,  or  a  sententious !  '  Talk  of  tne  devil  and  he  will  appear, 
is  a  good  illustration  of  that  fallacy  which  raises  the  idea  of  some 
object  in  the  mind,  prepares  it  for  a  real,  appears  and  dilates  out  of 
smoke  or  the  '  dim  mane'  a  mondter. 

Here  the  mind  carefully  remembers  every  time  Old  Cloven-Foot 
had  appeared,  yet  always  forgets  when  he  did  not,  even  when  ex- 
pected and  talked  of;  just  as  in  cures,  old  ladies — kind  hearts !  — 
always  remember  that  the  yarh»  produced  a  powerful  effect  on  Mrs.  ' 

B.'s  boy,  that  had  the  croup ;  on  old  Jones,  that  had  the  rhewmatiz  ;  j 

or  negro  Josh,  who  sprained  his  ankle ;  yet  are  oblivious  of  the  i 

thousand  and  one  failures.    Ooleridge  gives  an  example,  not  un-  I 

iike:   'Fortune  favors  fools.'      Many  believe  that  maxim  to  be  ' 

scriptural ;  and  they  see  it  verified,  they  think,  daily.  They  note 
wherein  she  does  favor  fools,  for  such  favoritism  seems  uqnatural ;  , 

but  if  she  fails,  it  was  only  to  have  been  expected,  and  is  not  noted.  \ 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  consideration,  whether  currency  is  not  given  i 

to  fallacies  of  this  kind  by  their  epigrammatic  point  or  their  smart         | 
alliteration.  | 

The  premises  in  this  order  of  fallacies  are  prejudices.  The  fal-  | 
lacy  lies  in  the  verisimilitude  to  the  true  process.  Admit  the  pre-  i 
mise,  and  the  conclusion  is  as  clear  as  '  founts  in  July.'  Admit  that  | 
all  effects  must  reqemble  their  causes,  and  Medea,  by  collecting  all        j 
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the  long-lived  animals  and  making  tberefrom  d  '  hell-bf  otb/  will  pre- 
sent you  with  the  great  panacea  itself. 

Nearly' allied  is  that  fallacy  which  Overlooks  instances  and  mate- 
rnal circumstances.  Of  this  nature  are  the  notions  of  many  young 
men,  (we  know  not  a  few  in  the  west,)  who  hearing  that  Thomas 
Ewing,  was  a  salt-boiler,  Tom  Corwin,  a  wagon-boy ;  and  knowing 
them  now  to  h6  great  lawyers  and  men,  forthwith  give  up  the  honest 
employment  kind  Nature  had  intended  them  to  pursue,  and  plod 
through  Vattel,  Coke  and  Fothier,  under  the  full  assurance  that 
they  will  become  E wings  and  Gorwins ;  which  reasoning  is  true 
so  far  as  adverse  circumstances  tend  to  form  such  characters,  but 
unfortunately  it  fails  in  one  material  circumstance,  they  are  not 
Gorwins  and  E wings,-  to  begin  with.  We  would  not  discourage 
youne  men  from  struggling  even  against  difficulty.  '  He  who 
wrestles  with  us  strengthens  our  nerves,'  says  Burke.  Pater  ipsi 
coUn  di  nUnJacUem  viam  voluit.  But  a  correct  understanding  of 
this  too  common  fallacy  would  prevent  Society  from  being  pes  ted 
with  profesaioTud  *  loafers,'  and  professions  from  being  overstocked 
with  incorrigible  dunces  and  ambitious  humskulls,  or  to  use  politer 
terms,  men  with  more  zeal  than  sense,  more  force  than  firmness,  and 
more  hope  than  sagacity. 

If  the  foregoing  fallacy  were  more  attended  to,  there  would  be 
less  fallacy  springing  from  certain  quarters.  We  would  have  a  less 
number  ot  those  who  appeal  to  lungs' in  preference  to  logic,  make 
doematic  assertions,  indulge  in  sarcasm,  hyperbole  and  drollery ;  all 
whicli  bears  upon  the  point  in  question  about  as  strongly  as  the 
moon  influences  the  ilew  planet. 

Men  of  this  calibre  are  not  particular  which  side  they  advocate^ 
provided  they  have  the  potency  of  the  Idaves  and  fishes  with  them. 
Single-speech  Hamilton  is  a  fine  type  of  the  order ;  for  he  said  he 
could  vote  coMcientiomly  on  either  side  of  any  question.  True,  as 
Sir  Roger  remarked,  there  is  something  to  be  said  on  both  sides. 
*Si  exemplis  agitaturi  prqfecto  porta  fiant ;'  but  we  are  yet  to  learn 
that  every  falsehood  has  not  its  opposite  truth.  He  who  practices 
on  a  different  principle,  had  better  read  the  Socratic  denunciations 
of  those  old  confounders  of  Right  and  Wrong ;  the  time-serving 
Sophists. 

We  have  seen  men  of  silver  hair,'  in  order  to  neutralize  the  efiect 
of  a  well-compacted  argument  of  a  yciung  man,  redort  to  the  Cold 
and  disingenuous  device  of  persuading  the  hearers  that  the  natural 
ardor  and  Well-tempered  zeal  of  the  latter  was  mere  passion  ;  or 
assuming  a  patronizing  air,  and  grandeur  of  expression,  deplore 
the  inexperience  of  their  opponent,  as  if  age  necesiarily  carried 
with  it  experience ;  or,  as  ir  that  were  the  material  circumstance 
in  issue.  There  is  not  a  greater  source  of  popular  error  than 
the  common  method  of  seasoning  a  speech  with  patatable  jokes ; 
raising  a  laugh  at  the  facetiousness  of  yourself,  and  the  slip  of  your 
adversary  in  some  immaterial  point.  If  your  cause  be  gloomy, 
only  apply  the  cow-hide  of  sarcasm  and  the  swill-pail  of  abuse,  and 
althougn  you  are  gtiilty  of  a  fallacy  classed  by  Aristotle  as  among 
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those  extraneous  to  the  matter,  (l£w  tov  n^yftaxov,)  you  will  gain 
your  point,  which  is,  you  know,  the  great  aim  of  reasoning ;  or,  if 
you  tail  in  this,  overrate  and  aggravate  what  is  asserted  against 
you ;  then  how  easy  and  persuasively  can  you  palliate  ;  or  under- 
rate and  admit  the  charge  in  a  degree,  then  how  effectual  is  a  com- 
plaisant apology  1  If  any  thing  cuts,  you  can  blunt  its  edge  by  a 
convenient  hypothesis.  If  speaking  glibly  would  raise  a  suspicion, 
appear  to  hesitate  and  boggle,  and  you  will  raise  a  sympathy ;  but 
if  Dogglingand  blushing  would  betray,  hide  your  face  in  perpetual 
brass  and  enduring  impudence. 

Another  illustration  of  this  facility  in  blinking  the  material  and 
laboring  the  immaterial  circumstances,  with  the  permission  of  a 
friend,  we  extract  from  his 

POftTFOLXO     OF     A     PSTTIFOOOSB. 

TiMOXHT  Pback^bls      )  This  was  an  accioa  bron^ht  before  the  Ueyor  of  Unioiitowii,  to  r»> 

v«rma  C   cover  $S5  for  makinf  a  flag.    The  flaf  bad  been  delivered  to,  and 

Tarn  CoxMiTTSB  or  ths  r    lued  by  the  Bravea ;  but  after  cooaiderable  aae  and  aone  abnae,  the 

'  Choctaw  BaATia.'  j  silk  began  to  crack ;  the  eagle  had  shown  lymptoms  of  monltiag,  and 
the  atara  of  ahooting  from  their  apherea.    All  thia  waa  tfppropriato  to  leaaen  the  daoiMras  on  the 


fmmUmm  aiarml,  or  it  might  have  been  the  ground  of  a  new  action  Ibr  deceit;  but  Mr.  O'N  ^-»— ,  the 
mgenioua  connael,  (with  the  blood  and  atj^e  of  Philips)  who  defended  the  '  Bravea,'  mtiut  laying 
down  the  law  that  no  pay  could  be  received  by  Pxacbabi.>  fbr  an  article  which  had  failed  of  ita  por- 
poae.  proceeded  very  logically  (apparently  logical,)  to  riiow  the  tranwendent  glory  which  attended 
the  flag  in  general,  and  the  American  eagle  in  particular ;  and  ao  wrotmht  upon  the  feelings  of  the 
patriotic  Mayor,  that  he  carried  the  day,  regardless  of  the  mmUruU  eircnmstaaeca  of  the  ease.' 

His  speech  is  partially  reported  ;  and  though  we  doubt  its  entire 
fidelity,  knowing  the  tendency  to  exaggerate  in  mankind,  with  the 
permission  of  our  friend  we  give  the  peroration,  as  not  unworthy 
of  immortal  type : 

*  Doss  your  honor  want  to  know  the  purpose  of  a  flag  t  Long  before  Lbonidas  grasped  the  Gre- 
dan  banner  and  rushed  into  the  paas  or  Thermopylss ;  long  before  the  concave  crescent  of  flAion- 
BAL  routed  the  Roman  legions  atCannm,  and  waved  their  Numtdian  banners  in  the  foeeof  the  seven- 
hilled  city ;  long  before  Sergeant  Jaspbe  wrote  hu  name  down  oo  the  immortal  rolls  of  Fame  in  the 
days  which  tried  men's  souU,  or  Bonapaetb  flew  with  the  eagles  of  Prauce  to  the  summit  of  uairer- 
sal  domittion.The  Flag  was  iho  cooapicuoos  ot^ect  around  which  embattled  hosts  have  rallied.  Chivalir 
waved  it  over  the  sepulchre  iu  Palestine,  after  manv  a  wel^fought  field,  and  Patriotism  will  plant  it 
vpoB  the  minarets  which  aspire  from  the  Halls  of  the  Montesamaa.  Where,  iu  all  the  repertories 
of  history,  from  Joshua  to  General  Tatlom,  from  Xbjucbs  to  Colonel  DoNimAN,  can  you  find  the 
pomp  and  cireunutance  of  glorious  war, of  which  the  immorul  Swan  of  Avon  sings,  unless  banners 
were  flnnr  to  the  breeaes  and  the  airs  of  heaven  kissed  the  painted  folds  T  Buena-Viata,  Ceno 
Gordo  and  Monterey  would  be  inglorious,  had  not  the  eagles  of  the  republic  alighted  on  the  enaigns 
of  our  gallant  army.  And  shsU  the  'ChocUw  Braves'  be  compelled  to  pay  twenty-five  dollars  for  that 
same  eagle,  done  up  after  this  inglorious  manner  f  (Us  sstsss  th*  bmntr  mnd  $hmtoa  •/  ths  e^Ia.) 
Forbid  it!  shades  of  departed  heroes !  Forbid  it  1  gallant  spiriu  whose  bones  now  lie  bleaching  oa 
the  plains  of  Mexico,  and  whoae  homes  are  in  the  bright  settin'  sun  I  No  8-i-b!  Pbacbablb  caa*tr»> 
cover!' 

To  which  magniloquent  conclusion  of  counsel  the  court  assented, 
and  a  nonsuit  was  awarded. 

Mathematicians  talk  of  '  logical  inelegancies.'  Orators  indulge 
in  illogical  elegancies  with  more  cogency  and  effect.  We  give  the 
above  as  a  specimen  of  a  g^reat  deal  of  the  reaaoning  in  our  popu- 
lar assemblies  and  forums.  Only  set  a  sympathetic  chord  a-twang, 
and  away  goes  the  best-built  fabric  of  logic  I 

We  will  conclude  by  noticing  a  fallacy  which  has  reared  its  ser- 
pent crest  in  our  modern  literature,  and  which  deserves  the  repro- 
oation  of  all  independent  minds.  We  refer  to  the  prevailing  hero- 
worship  of  our  time. 

How  many  false  reputations  have    been  palmed  off  upon  the 
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world,  whereby  tricky  mediocrity  has  been  enabled  to  rifle  industry 
of  its  reward  and  genius  of  its  honor!  A  biographical  dabster, 
seized  with  the  furor  of  apotheosis,  exhausts  the  vocabulary  of  en- 
comium, and  lavishes  with  indiscriminate  hand  fulsome  flattery,  until 
the  sense  aches  with  the  surfeit.  This  would  be  harmless,  if  confined 
to  its  appropriate  sphere  of  fiction ;  but  real  men  must  be  taken 
firom  history,  and  over  their  heads  is  written  a  large  lie,  in  order  to 
gratify  this  itching  for  adulation.  That  fine  sense  which  separates 
and  analyzes  character,  and  paints  the  lightest  shade  as  well  the 
blackest,  seems  to  have  departed.  A  great  man  admits  of  no 
mediocrity.  Prove  him  great  in  poetry,  and  he  is  great  in  religion 
too ;  as  some  would  almost  have  us  believe  Shelly  was,  after  his  own 
manner.  Prove  him  great  in  philosophy,  as  was  Bacon ;  and  a 
Montagii,  with  his  loving  pencil,  will  draw  you  an  ideal  for  private 
worth.  Prove  him  a  great  orator )  and  a  Mirabeau  has  his  Carlyle, 
with  his  magic  pen,  or  a  De  Cormenin,  with  his  extravagant  eulogy, 
to  lift  him  to  the  highest  heaven,  endowed  with  all  the  graces  and 
virtues.  In  fine,  prove  him  g^eat  as  a  monstrosity,  on  the  principle 
that  a  calf  with  nve  legs  and  two  heads  would  be  g^eat,  and  he  is 
worshipped  with  as  much  ceremony  as  the  golden  calf  of  old. 

Such  worshipping  is  not  found  alone  in  the  grand  anthems  which 
Thomas  Carlyle  sings  to  Old  Thor,  Mahomet  or  Cromwell ;  not 
alone  in  the  sketches  of  Gilfillan  whose  great  High  Priest  is  Thomas 
Carlyle ;  but  every  Gilfillan  must  have  }iis  worshipper,  and  every 
worshipper  of  Gilfillan  sits  upon  a  stool  higher  than  another,  rolling 
his  hunable  eye  upward,  expecting  for  this  pious  mummery  the  wor- 
ship of  some  smaller  specimen  of  the  genns  mollis-saponaceous. 
Thus  we  have  a  sliding  scale,  descendine  *  small  by  degrees  and 
beautifully  less,'  of  this  most  ridiculous  ntual.  Never  in  the  days 
of  rankest  superstition  was  there  such  a  magnificent  piece  of 
quackery.  True,  it  is  redeemed  now  and  then  by  the  splendor  of 
the  service.  The  swinging  censers  are  of  gold,  and  the  incense 
curls  with  facile  beauty ;  the  images  are  paihted  with  the  rich  and 
varied  touches  of  master-hands,  and  entrancing  music  '  swells  vast 
to  heaven  $'  but  a  Luther  is  needed  to  break  the  spell,  and  begin  the 
work  of  the  iconoclast;  to  free  mind  from  this  abject  thraldom,  and 
banish  this  most  degrading  of  all  worships,  the  worship  of  equals, 
to  its  own  barbarian  home. 

But  says  some  one :  *  Are  not  the  influences  of  great  men  and 
their  heroic  actions  happy  and  benignant  1  Do  they  not  enkindle, 
even  in  distant  minds,  sparks  of  kindred  excellence  ?' 

Yes  ;  but  you  withdraw  from  true  heroism  its  best  influence,  be- 
side robbing  reason  of  its  eclectic  and  discriminating  power,  by 
attributing  even  to  the  best  an  ideal  immaculateness.  As  much  as 
you  elevate  an  instinctive  and  spontaneous  mode  of  action,  you 
degrade  voluntary  and  reflective  action.  This  is  the  great  fallacy 
of  modem  literature.  When  you  raise  a  Cromwell,  you  must  drag 
down  a  Sir  Harry  Vane.  When  you  set  up  the  Reformer,  ^ou  are 
replacing  with  the  other  hand  the  image  he  dashed  down.  When 
you  idohze  a  Johnson,  you  are  guilty  of  an  idolatry  he  would  have 
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despised.  When  you  give  glory  to  Mahomet,  from  whom  do  yoa 
withdraw  it  1 

This  worship  is  only  carried  on  by  disregarding  the  processes  of 
right  reason,  and  by  men  who  plainly  avow  that  the  thinking  and 
moral  nature  are  but  different  phases  of  the  same  indissoluble  unity, 
the  living  mind,  and  only  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  ne- 
cessities of  speech.  All  distinction  between  inclination  and  duty 
is  banished,  and  Virtue  is  deprived  of  her  paramount  authority. 
This  facility  in  blending  energy  with  earnestness ;  in  extolling  the 
proportions  of  the  high-built  genius,  *  which  hath  no  heart  for  its 
foundation,'  as  the  harmony  of  heaven  ;  in  making  the  worst  best, 
because  they  are  brightest  in  intellect,  and  the  meanest  god-like, 
because  they  ai*e  Satantically  sublime  ;  can  only  find  a  parallel  in  the 
wonderful  generation  of  polyps  as  discovered  by  Trembly.  He 
found  that  these  vegetable  animals  can  be  made  to  change  heads ; 
for  the  head  of  one  may  be  engrafted  on  the  body  of  Uie  other ; 
and  if  the  tail  of  one  be  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  other,  the  two 
heterogeneous  extremities  readily  unite,  so  as  to  confound  all  our 
notions  o£  persatuil  identity! 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  huge  fallacy  of  hero-worship  is  not 
confined  to  mere  literature.  Our  country,  as  a  people  govefming 
themselves,  will  feel  the  influence  resulting  from  confoundimg  great- 
ness in  one  department  with  greatness  in  another.  Because  a  man 
can  fight  bravely,  many  conclude  that  he  can  govern  wisely ;  and 
vice-versa.  Benton  and  Taylor  are  by  no  means  reciprocal  terms ; 
let  us  suggest,  without  detracting  from  either  in  their  appropriate 
spheres.  Still  the  one  might  have  made  a  great  General,  and  the 
other  may  make  a  good  President,  without  destroying  our  argument. 

If  you  want  an  object  for  your  veneration,  cast  off  the  shackles 
of  personal  homage,  and  pay  devotion  to  principle.  If  you  will 
worship,  allow  us  to  show  you  an  object.  Take  Junius  as  your 
hero.  There  he  is  !  an  abstract  man ;  an  embodied  principle  ;  a 
living  truth  !  Would  you  know  who  he  is  1  It  is  enough  to  know 
and  feel  that  a  mighty  heart  beat  beneath  that  brilliant  rhetoricf  with 
its  antithetic  brilliant  and  searching  interrogatory.  There  he  is, 
and  from  his  cloudy  throne, 

*In  flory  anobtenred 
And  with  the  m^etty  of  dvkneM  roaod/ 

he  speaketh  like  an  oracle,  whether  as  the  hater  of  comiptiofi',  the 
scourge  of  hypocrisy,  the  champion  of  the  press,  the  mentor  of 
lords,  the  censor  of  commons  or  the  teacher  of  royalty.  Dark  is 
he  1  Dark  to  silly  curiosity ;  but  a  bright  and  breathing  soul  to 
him  who  is  tinctured  with  no  Boswellian  servility  to  the  man,  and  no 
Oarlylish  worship  of  heroes. 

But  rejoice,  fnend  of  independent  Thought,  for  a  better  day  is 
dawning.  Mackay,  in  his  inimitable  way,  has  caught  the  inspira- 
tion, and  sings  its  promised  advent : 

'Whir  freed v  aathon  wield  the  pen,- 
"*      *      B  ther  * 


To  pleue  the  Tulf  ar  town, 
>epiot  great  thievea  u  Iqji 
Aod  heroei  of  renown : 
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Pander  to  prejudices  uDcleao, 

Apolo^n  for  crime, 
And  daub  the  vices  of  tbe  mean 

With  flattery  like  sline  : 
For  Mii.TON'1  craft,  for  Siuxanuax's  tonyae^ 

We  blush,  bat  yet  reply, 
Omft  UttU  aisfM,  grub  under  froiuid 

There  *■  ittuhine  In  the  iky!' 

All  these  darling  fallacies  which  we  have  enumerated  are  not 
alone  the  bantlings  of  vulgar  minds,  but  are  caressed  by  those  who 
know  better.  Hence  they  have  become  deep  rooted  in  our  midst. 
In  such  a  juncture,  we  hail  with  peculiar  delight  a  work  like  that  of 
Mr.  Mill,  of  which  we  promised  to  say  something.  Such  a  work, 
coming  as  it  does  brightly  and  beautifully  stamped  from  his  clear, 
pure  and  analytic  mind,  doubly  refined  by  passing  the  ordeal  of  his 
own  unsurpassed  critical  acumen,  will  do  much  to  straighten  the 
crooked  paths  of  fallacy  into  which  we  are  straying.  His  singular 
boldness,  extensive  research,  familiar  acquaintance  with  ancient  and 
modern  philosophy,  and  his  extraordinary  power  of  classification « 
give  him  a  shield  almost  as  potent  against  Fallacy  as  was  the  dia- 
mond one  of  Prince  Arthur,  which  could  turn  men  into  stones, 
stones  into  dust,  and  dust  into  nothing.  It  matters  not  where  he 
meets  the  fallacy ;  whether  in  the  vulgar  errors  recorded  by  Sir 
Thomas  Browne,  in  the  ^/f  tort  speculations  of  Descartes,  Leibnitz, 
Spinoza;  in  the  domain  of  numbers  and  mathematics  ruled  by 
Pythagorus,  Playfair  and  Newton ;  in  the  regions  of  metephysics 
where  Kant  and  Coleridge  reign  sublime,  or  in  the  mystic  realms  of 
the  Platonists,  Vedas  and  Hegelians;  whether  in  the  morals  of 
Cicero,  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  old  Hooker,  the  Organon  of  Bacon, 
the  socialism  of  Rousseau  and  Hobbes,  the  philosophy  of  Couisin, 
or  the  theories  of  Malthus :  '.  any  where,  any  where,  in  the  world,' 
he  lays  it  open  with  his  keen  scalpel,  with  a  kind,  earnest  and  honest 
mind.  Before  his  logic,  not  alone  vulgar  error  but  the  most  inge- 
niously-wrought sophistry  cannot  stand.  He  unravels  with  equal 
ease  the  linsey-twolsey  of  the  house-wife  and  the  web  of  Arachne. 
His  work  richly  deserves  the  commendations  it  has  received  in 
England,  and  which,  for  the  honor  of  American  mind,  we  hope  it 
will  receive  here.  His  social  science,  '  Historical  Method,'  and  his 
moral  and  political  logic,  which  follow  his  analysis  and  classification 
of  fallacies,  and  which  form  the  conclusion  of  his  able  work,  would, 
if  truly  pondered,  arrest  the  thousand  vagrant  reformatory  projects 
and  fallacies  which  are  enervating  the  public  mind.  He  is  an  Ene- 
lishman  such  as  an  American  may  delight  to  honor ;  liberal  in  his 
politics,  with  no  false  veneration  for  the  past,  with  no  servility  to 
greater  minds,  and  with  a  true  sense  of  the  progressiveness  and 
dignity  of  mankind.  What  one  man  can  do,  to  scatter  the  chaff  of 
error,  and  teach  men  how  to  sow,  reap  and  gamer  the  golden  grain 
of  truth,  that  has  Mr.  Mill  accomplished.  But  much,  almost  every 
thing,  depends  on  the  individual.  He  who  receives,  must  cast  out 
the  fallacy.  The  sword  of  Telephus  was  the  best  cure  for  its  own 
wounds. 

It  is  no  trifling  question  of  casuistry,  no  theme  for  ridicule,  how 
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shall  a  man  best  subserve  bis  own  happiness  and  maintain  his  men- 
tal rigor,  not  only  in  society,  but  in  wlitude  ?  Solitude  comes  to  us 
all.  Disappointment  drives  many  a  noble  soul  to  seek  its  refuge. 
It  is  needless  for  any  one,  who  is  accustomed  to  reflect,  to  pretend 
to  such  an  immersion  in  worldliness  that  be  does  not  need  an  anchor, 
sure  and  steadfast  tcithmf  to  stay  him  amid  storms,  and  make  bim 
confident  against  prospective  adversity.  Where  will  he  find  that 
anchor  ?  Hope,  although  symbolized  by  the  anchor,  is  not  sufficient. 
The  loose  delusions  of  paradoxy,  the  filmy  visions  from  fancy's  loom, 
and  the  beauties  of  a  false  philosophy,  cannot  be  relied  upon,  in  the 
self-searcbinff  hour  of  solitude.  Fallacy,  in  all  its  forms,  is  too 
wavering  and  unsubstantial.  Truth  alone  is  firm  and  improgreseive ; 
for,  as  De  Quincy  well  says, '  truths  are  held  by  a  principle  of  strong 
internal  cohesion.'  Trutb,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  does  not  noove. 
She  draws  by  her  attractiveness  other  shining  particles  to  herself. 
These  form  the  'great  bases  for  Eternity.'  You  will  not  find  her 
always  in  the  enchanted  chambers  of  power,  nor  reposing  on  the 
couches  of  luxury ;  but  you  will  find  her  where  old  Burton  sought 
her,  in  woods  where  waters  are.  In  solitude,  she  appears  as  she  did 
to  him,  '  with  her  shining  light  and  sparkling  countenance,  so  as  ye 
may  not  be  able  lightly  to  resist  her.'  To  contemplate  is  to  worship 
her ;  and  her's  is  no  mock  '  hero  worship.'  He  who  counts  her 
rosary  will  receive  the  purest  spiritual  aliment.  Let  us  look  upon 
her  as  the  Knight  of  Holiness  looked  upon  her  beautiful  embodi* 
ment,  Una,  in  the  cave  of  Despair,  when  he  was  about  to  yield  to 
the  morbid  sophistry  which,  like  *  dropping  honeie,'  fell  from  the  sub- 
tle tongue  of  the  grisly  Enchanter ;  and  even  forlorn  and  squalid 
Misery  will  be  robed  in  her  celestial  light.  *  Certainly,'  says  Bacon, 
'  it  is  a  heaven  upon  earth  to  have  a  man's  mind  move  in  Charity, 
rest  in  Providence,  and  turn  upon  the  poles  of  Truth.' 


THE      NORTHERN     LIGHTS. 

Mtbtiuous  Lights !  that  paint  the  northern  aky, 
And  tinge  the  Bombre  dome  of  silent  night 
With  streakings  of  Auroea's  rosy  light. 
As  sparkling*  flashing  zenith-ward  ye  fly : 
Strange  beams !  how  oft  to  superstitious  eye 
Your  solemn  flickerings  and  changes  bright 
Seem  fiery  chariots  rushing  to  the  fight ; 
Dread  signs  that  the  last  awfnl  day  draws  nigh ! 
To  me  ye  happier  fancies  bring  to  mind : 
Let  cold  Phitosophy  assign  thy  canse, 
And  hedge  thy  beauties  round  with  rules  and  laws; 
'T  is  AngeU,  gentle  Pobtet  would  say. 
Whose  glory,  as  to  heaVn  they  wing  theur  way. 
Leaves  bright  and  glowing  tracks  behind, 
/{•dkcftcr.  Amg,,  1647. 
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'TUE      FACB      OP      THE      DEAD. 


'Thb  dlsxdty  with  whloh  Daats  lDT«>ta  his  vlodm  in*plr«s  us  with  An  aw«  &o  llTlag  tbttg  Ma 
«rK«M.  •  •  •  W«  ahrtnlt  with  horror  from  th«  touch  of  thsrt  hand  which  hot  yaaterday  wm  firmly 
elaapod  In  cor  own.»  MjkOatAsa  :  a  Kotii.  . 


Wb  gaze  with  deep  awe  on  the  face  of  the  dead, 
Afl  they  lie  in  their  Bolenm  and  dreamJeae  repme ; 

And  we  shrink  from  their  preaence  with  feelingv  lo  dread, 
That  thtf  heart  in  ita  tenor  seema  aaddenly  froze. 


It  little  avails  though  the  loved  one  now  cold, 

When  life-waim,  waa  gentle  aa  Muaie'e  own  breath ; 

The  arm  that  our  infancy  once  coald  enfold 

Haa  a  touch  how  repulaiye,  when  8ti£foned  by  Death  I 


Ah !  well  I  remember  the  morning  in  June, 
Though  twenty  long  years  have  aince  vaniahed  away. 

When  first  my  young  heart  learned  ita  dirge-notea  to  tune, 
Aa  my  '  Angel  of  Youth'  in  her  winding-sheet  lay ! 


The  eyes  whoae  mild  li^ht  on  my  spirit  fint  ahone 
For  ever  had  ceaaed  m  their  aweetneaa  to  beam. 

And  her  amilea,  which  in  sickneaa  no  dimneaa  had  known. 
Like  tender  young  orphana,  did  holier  aeem. 


Tet  I  could  not  approach  her  and  touch  her  pale  lipa. 
Though  the  first  that  my  infantile  cheek  did  e'er  meet, 

And  though  sweet  as  the  dew  that  the  honey-bee  aipa 
Were  the  prayers  I  had  caught  there,  and  learned  to  repeat 


I  thought  aa  I  gazed  on  her  cold  livid  face, 

That  the  Angel  of  Death,  who  the  havoc  had  wrought, 
Waa  lingering  still  in  that  sanctified  place. 

Which  seemed  with  the  presence  of  Dzmr  fraught 


O  God  !  must  the  child  that  now  looks  in  my  eye. 
And  smilea  as  ita  sweet  little  image  it  sees. 

When  the  mirror  ia  hidden,  and  pulaeleaa  I  lie. 
Behold  me  with  awe  which  ita  feelinga  ahall  freeze  7 


O  call  me  away  to  the  home  of  my  hopea, 

When  afar  from  the  few  who  may  cherish  my  name. 
And  then,  when  the  mom  of  their  aorrowing  opea. 

No  death-cloud  shall  shadow  griefs  love-kindled  flame. 
BmaUt,  (iV.  r.)  September,  1847. 
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Sl)t    (Sggpttan  ttXitXB. 


NOSf     CK     fiailT. 


LKTTKU    TWENTY-KO'-HTH. 


VHOU    AIIU'  am  A'i  OUAH.    to    aSTB    AaaMAS    KI.    UAJI.    OniSr    lir.CUBTAllT    of    TBB    CXADSS    at  OAIM. 

In  the  course  of  my  rambles  through  this  ^-eat  city,  it  is  not  unu- 
sual with  me  to  step  into  the  place  where  justice  is  administered 
I  am  curious  to  see  what  difference  exists  between  this  country  and 
my  own,  in  this  particular ;  and  as  the  nation  believes  itself  to  be 
the  most  enlightened  in  the  world,  beside  possessing  the  most  ap- 
proved method  of  discovering  and  punishing  guilt,  of  securing  the 
rights  of  individuals,  of  curbing  the  oppressor  and  protecting  the 
oppressed,  it  is  quite  natural  I  should  wish  to  acquire  knowledge 
that  may  be  useful  to  me  in  after  life.  In  your  quality  of '  Bash-Ratil' 
(chief  Secretary  to  the  Ckadee)  it  behooves  you  also  to  seek  wisdom, 
even  though  it  come  from  Infidels,  so  that  you  may  be  prepared  to 
combat  any  new  form  of  guilt,  or  be  able  more  eifectually  to  shield 
the  innocent.  Our  blessed  Ckoran,  which  contains  the  rule  of  faith, 
is  also  filled  with  precepts  which  meet  all  questions  of  civil  law,  yet 
it  wisely  permits  us  to  open  our  ears  to  instruction  from  every  source, 
trustin?  that  Allah  in  his  kindness  will  lead  our  thoughts  to  that  part 
only  which  is  pure. 

G-o  with  me  then  to  one  of  the  Halls  of  Justice.  It  is  a  large 
room,  the  doors  of  which  are  ever  open  for  the  entrance  of  persons 
who  desire  to  observe  legal  proceedings.  At  one  end  is  a  raised 
platform  where  sit  the  judges.  There  is  nothing  in  their  external 
appearance  to  distinguisn  them  from  the  by-standers.  The  Moof'tee, 
who  has  the  highest  seat,  and  the  Fellah  who  gapes  at  him  from  below, 
are  both  dressed  alike.  He  has  no  turban  on  his  head,  no  prayer 
carpet  is  spread  for  him,  and  he  keeps  his  sandals  on  his  feet.  He 
has  not  with  him  his  pipe,  yet  he  lets  you  see,  by  a  variety  of  ways, 
that  he  uses  and  is  fond  of  tobacco.  A  little  below  and  near  the 
Moof 'tee's  seat  is  a  large  enclosure  where  assemble  the  lawyers; 
those  who  have  causes  pending  rise  whenever  they  have  occasion 
to  speak  ;  the  others  are  silent,  or  talk  in  a  low  voice  to  their  neigh- 
bors, cut  pieces  of  wood  with  a  knife,  to  quicken  the  thoughts  that 
are  afterward  to  be  uttered,  and  throw  their  legs  on  tables  made 
for  the  purpose,  so  that  they  may  not  be  soiled  when  they  spit  upon 
the  floor.  At  the  side  is  a  row  of  seats  for  a  number  oi  men,  who 
when  assembled  in  this  place  are  called  the  jury.  In  legal  language 
this  is  composed  of  a  '  certain  number  of  men  sworn  to  inquire  into 
and  try  a  matter  of  fact,  and  to  declare  the  truth  upon  such  evidence 
as  shall  appear  before  them.'     This  body  is  treated  by  the  lawyers 
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with  great  respect  when  on  their  seats,  always  addressed  hy  the  title 
of  '  gentlemen/  yet  when  away,  will  hardly  receive  from  them  a 
passing  notice  of  recognition.  People  make  way  for  them  when- 
ever they  go  in  or  come  out  of  the  Hall  in  a  hody,  and  they  have  the 
privilege  of  spitting  on  whomsoever  and  on  whatsoever  they  please, 
provided  it  he  not  on  the  Moof'tee  himself. 

These  several  persons  thus  lissembled  constitute  what  is  called  a 
Tribunal  of  Justice.  Of  the  three  parts  that  compose  this  tribunal, 
the  most  efficient,  and  the  one  the  people  most  depend  upon  to  main- 
tain and  dispense  justice,  is  the  jury.  The  system  of  juries  is  much 
prized  and  highly  extolled  both  here  and  in  England,  not  only  as  the 
true,  but  almost  the  only  safeguard  to  personal  liberty.  Any  indi- 
vidual, whatsoever  may  be  his  station  ia  life,  color  or  capacity,  may 
practice  as  a  lawyer,  provided  he  has  previously  gone  through  a 
prescribed  course  of  study ;  and  the  judges  who  are  the  expounders 
of  the  law,  who  should  be  men  of  great  capacity  as  well  as  deeply 
learned,  are  appointed  more  often  as  a  reward  for  ^eir  political  ser* 
vices  than  for  legal  wisdom ;  it  follows  therefore  that  on  the  up- 
rightness, intelligence  and  natural  sagacity  of  twelve  mea  called 
jurors,  mainly  rest  the  life,  liberty  and  civil  rights  of  the  whole  com- 
munity. One  would  imagine  that  a  body  of  men  on  whom  devolves 
such  important  trusts  would  be  chosen  with  the  strictest  regard  for 
their  fitness  for  their  high  and  responsible  office,  yet  this  is  by  no 
means  the  case. 

On  a  certain  day  an  officer  of  the  court  throws  into  a  box  a  num- 
ber of -pieces  of  paoer,  on  which  are  written  the  names  of  persons 
whom  he  thinks  ought  to  serve  as  jurors.  He  has  no  personal  know- 
ledge of  them,  probably  never  saw  one  of  them,  knows  nothing  of 
their  fitness  for  the  duty,  and  has  no  regard  to  their  station,  condi- 
tion or  private  character.  As  a  proof  of  this  indifference  of  choice, 
if  it  happen,  as  is  not  unusual,  that  one  who  has  been  regularly 
drawn  to  serve,  should  be  absent,  his  place  is  immediately  supplied 
by  the  officer  taking  the  first  who  may  chance  to  be  near  him.  The 
names  being  drawn  from  the  box,  these  men  thus  chosen  are  assem- 
bled in  the  hall  just  spoken  of,  placed  on  the  seats  allotted  to  them, 
there  to  listen  to  the  most  complicated  cases  as  they  are  expounded 
to  them  by  the  lawyers  engaged  on  each  side,  who  by  the  by  as  often 
bewilder  as  enlighten ;  after  which  they  retire  to  a  private  room, 
there  to  decide  unanimously  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
party  accused. 

You  will  I  think  at  once  say  that  this  is  hap-hazard  work  to  ar- 
rive at  justice ;  that  these  men  cannot  all  be  capable  of  forming  a 
correct  opinion  on  matters  they  have  suddenly  been  called  from  their 
accustomed  occupations  to  decide  upon,  and  that  the  chance  is  equal 
whether  justice  or  injustice  is  declared. 

There  are  other  causes  which  operate  to  prevent  the  verdict  of 
the  jury  being  the  deliberate  conviction  of  the  mind  of  each  indi- 
vidual juror.  When  in  the  case  of  criminal  actions  the  law  is 
severe,  the  jury  is  inclined  to  temper  it  with  mercy,  and  to  bring  ia 
a  verdict  for  a  lesser  offence,  however  strong  may  be  the  proof  of 
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the  guilt  of  the  accused ;  this  is  done  in  yiolation  of  their  oaths  to 
be  governed  in  their  decision  solely  by  law  and  evidence.  Beside, 
a  strong  disinclination  is  now  manifest  against  capital  punishments ; 
so  much  so,  that  if  the  jury  find  that  by  their  verdict  this  would  be 
inflicted,  they  come  into  court  and  declare  their  inability  to  agree, 
one  dissentient  being  of  course  sufficient  to  prevent  unanimity. 
When  this  occurs  (and  it  does  frequently)  the  court  discharges  them 
and  orders  a  new  trial.  This  want  of  agreement  among  jurors  is 
become  common  in  this  country,  even  in  civil  suits,  and  is  a  sign 
either  that  a  defect  exists  in  the  law,  or  that  the  duty  of  jurors  is 
considered  as  a  burden  from  which  they  seek  to  be  relieved,  by 
throwing  it  on  to  a  new  panel.  By  the  English  practice,  jurors  are 
kept  together  till  they  do  agree.  This  is  almost  like  the  ancient 
torture  to  produce  confession,  only  it  is  a  milder  form  of  coercion. 
Yet  it  does  not  bring  conviction  to  a  juror's  mind,  for  a  man  is  not 
sooner  convinced  of  a  point  upon  an  empty  stomach  than  on  a  full 
one.  Wherefore  he  of  the  jury  who  has  most  power  of  endurance 
draws  assent  from  the  others,  and  thus  becomes  sole  master  of  the 
fate  of  the  accused.  Yet  the  law  calls  this  uniformity  of  opinion. 
It  is  any  thing  but  that.  Further,  even  in  civil  suits  it  is  not  uncom- 
mon to  form  a  verdict  by  compromise  among  the  jurors. 

If  when  the  jury  do  not  agree,  and  the  disagreement  turns  upon  a 
matter  of  law,  the  judge  eives  explanations  by  which  to  show 
wherein  the  law  applies  to  the  case.  And  here  a  new  obstacle  oc- 
curs to  prevent  the  verdict  of  a  jury  being  the  unbiased  opinion  of 
all  and  each.  One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  in  the  way  of  a  juror 
is,  where  guilt  is  mixed  partly  of  facts  and  partly  of  law.  A  juror 
«is  not  likely  to  possess  a  Wowledge  of  the  law :  he  cannot  tell  whe- 
ther the  act  committed  had  that  peculiar  character  which  by  law 
makes  it  a  crime ;  of  course  he  must  rely  upon  the  judge  to  state 
what  the  law  is,  as  applicable  to  the  facts.  Now  the  judge  may  be 
full  of  legal  knowledge,  yet  he  may  by  passion  or  prejudice  be 
warped  in  judgment,  and  give  to  the  law  a  leaning  its  framers  never 
contemplated ;  moreover,  he  may  at  the  same  time  undertake  to  com- 
ment upon  the  matters  of  fact.  In  both  cases  the  effect  must  be 
injurious  to  the  independence  of  the  jury.  They  will  naturally 
place  implicit  faith  on  the  interpretation  of  the  law  as  given  to 
them  from  the  bench ;  and  although  they  are  not  bound  to  heed 
the  comments,  yet  their  minds  are  liable  to  be  swayed  thereby. 
Hence  an  influence  is  created  by  the  judge,  and  the  greater  this  in- 
fluence, whether  derived  from  learning  or  character,  the  weaker  will 
be  the  power  of  the  jury  to  resist  its  effect,  so  that  at  last  it  may 
come,  that  one  man  is  both  judge  and  jury,  while  all  the  forma  of 
justice  are  observed. 

Neither  is  a  juror  always  aided  by  the  counsel.  If  he  listen  to 
the  arguments  on  both  sides  with  the  attention  he  is  bound  to  give, 
he  is  not  always  sure  of  having  a  clear  view  of  the  merits  of  the 
case,  for  one  lawyer  with  a  bad  cause  may  have  the  greatest  ability 
to  persuade  ;  the  other,  who  has  justice  on  his  side,  may  yet  be  defi- 
cient in  the  art  of  making  it  apparent.    He  cannot  with  composure 
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weigb  in  bis  mind  the  arguments  on  each  side  while  the  counsel  are 
absorbed  in  the  examination  or  in  the  beat  of  their  address.  He 
has  not  the  advantage  possessed  by  the  judge  of  being  able  to  fix 
the  attention  on  one  subject,  especially  one  he  is  not  familiar  with, 
nor  has  he  an  opportunity  of  taking  notes  to  refresh  his  memory  or 
aid  his  reflections.  On  the  whole,  the  rigid  impartiality  looked  for 
in  the  jury  system  is  not  always  to  be  relied  upon,  and  it  may  be 
a  question  whether,  under  its  present  form  and  practice,  it  is  so  per- 
fect a  safeguard  to  the  rights  of  individuals  as  is  imagined  by  those 
who  live  under  it. 

Trial  by  jury  was  practiced  among  the  christians  at  a  very  early 
period  of  their  history.  Its  existence  maybe  traced  as  far  back  as 
the  eighth  century  of  the  era  of  the  christians  (about  the  two  hun* 
dredth  year  of  the  Hegira)  when  it  prevailed  among  the  Scandina- 
vian tribes.  It  was  not  however  always  resorted  to.  The  feudal 
knights  were  too  arrogant  to  permit  persons  lower  than  their  order 
to  assume  the  right  of  adjusting  their  disputes  :  hence  the  wager  of 
battle  was  instituted ;  yet  this  was  ot  of  universal  practice,  being 
applied  Xo  at  last  only  by  the  weak  and  aged.  Then  came  the  ordeal, 
or  appeal  to  Heaven,  instituted  by  the  clergy  to  keep  up  their  influ- 
ence, by  imposing  upon  the  minds  of  the  superstitious.  So  low 
were  the  masses  sunk  in  ignorance,  that  the  clergy  believed  a  mira- 
cle must  be  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  moving  them  :  accordingly 
one  was  manufactured  to  suit  the  times.  The  lowest  jugglery  was 
often  practiced  to  deceive  the  ignorant  to  condemn  the  innocent,  and 
permit  the  guilty  to  escape.  After  this,  the  trial  by  jury  came  into 
universal  use,  and  has  continued  to  be  the  law  of  England  and  this 
country  a  great  number  of  years.  Like  all  human  institutions  it  is 
not  perfect,  and  the  progress  of  civilization,  which  has  produced  such 
changes  in  the  conduct  and  moral  sentiments  of  mankind,  may  ren- 
der a  modification  of  the  system  absolutely  necessary. 

In  Egypt  it  is  certain  it  cannot  be  made  to  work ;  and  happily  for 
us  we  have  a  ruler  whose  great  wisdom  and  impartiality  supersede 
the  use  of  such  an  institution.  Our  Basha,  on  whom  be  blessings  f 
has  a  way  which  shows  that  he  can  unite  in  his  person  the  two  quali- 
ties of  judge  and  juror.  In  one  of  his  journeys  into  the  interior,  a 
cultivator  of  the  soil  appeared  before  him,  to  complain  that  his  only 
cow,  on  which  depended  the  support  of  his  wife  and  children,  had 
been  forcibly  taken  from  him  for  rent,  and  he  was  now  destitute. 
Such  a  flagrant  act  of  oppression  was  not  to  be  borne ;  so  his  High 
ness  lost  no  time  in  finding  another  person  with  two  cows,  one  of 
which  he  took  and  gave  to  him  who  complained.  This  was  a  sum- 
mary way  of  redressing  a  wrong.  No  bill  of  indictment  was  found, 
for  the  crime  was  apparent ;  no  counsel  wasted  time  in  arguing  for 
or  against  the  parties ;  no  judge  summed  up  the  evidence  or  ex- 
plained the  law ;  in  a  twinkling,  justice  was  administered,  and  pro- 
perty distributed  with  an  equal  hand.  The  man  who  had  suffered 
was  made  whole  from  his  loss,  and  the  man  of  two  cows  still  had 
one  left,  for  which  he  was  grateful.  He  did  not  offend  our  lord  and 
master  by  a  murmur,  well  knowing  that  thb  is  disrespectful. 

ihw-T^rk.  tm€iUfMi  dmioftJu  Mo9»  I 
2m'<  Bktg  gtiJ  fliytra,  1860.        j 
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FROM  THB  BAMS  TO  THB  BAME. 

A  CUSTOM  prevails  here  among  literary  and  scientific  men,  who 
have  neither  inclination  nor  leisure  to  write  books,  to  deliver  public 
discourses  on  such  topics  as  they  are  familiar  with,  and  whicn  may 
be  interesting  to  those  who  seek  knowledge  by  an  easy  road.  The 
practice  has  many  advantages ;  it  gives  a  young  man  of  abilities  an 
opportunity  of  displaying  them,  whereby  in  the  end  he  may  acquire 
literary  or  scientific  reputation,  while  at  the  same  time  it  conveys  to 
the  unlearned  more  instruction  by  listening  an  hour  than  can  be 
obtained  by  a  whole  day  of  reading.  A  listener  may  not  always,  in 
so  short  space  of  time,  acquire  a  great  deal  of  positive  knowledge, 
but  this  is  just  within  his  readi,  by  awakening  his  mind  to  facts  he 
knew  little  of  before,  and  by  the  method  pointed  out  by  the  lecturer, 
to  make  these  facts  subservient  to  his  enjoyment  or  improvement 
You  must  not  imagine  that  all  those  who  deliver  discourses  are 
equally  gifled  in  learning,  or  that  all  have  equal  power  of  fixing  the 
attention  of  their  audience.  Some  of  these  discourses  are  poor  in 
composition ;  some  might  pass  as  being  good,  but  are  delivered  in  a 
dull  way;  on  the  other  hand,  many  are  well^written  and  well  recited, 
so  that  they  have  the  effect  to  quicken  the  thoughts  and  excite  the 
curiosity  to  know  more  of  the  subject  under  discussion. 

Occasionally  I  have  been  present  at  these  exhibitions,  induced 
by  a  wish  to  see  as  much  as  possible  of  the  ways  of  the  people,  as 
well  as  by  a  desire  to  increase  my  stock  of  knowledge.  A  short 
time  since  I  listened  to  a  person  who  delivered  a  discourse  upon 
Civilization,  its  rise  and  progress.  The  orator's  matter  and  man- 
ner were  both  good,  yet  I  was  not  satisfied ;  my  mind  was  not  filled. 
Afler  he  had  finished,  I  thought  there  was  much  more  to  know,  and 
that  he  had  not  entered  into  the  subject  quite  deep  enough.  This 
state  of  mind  induced  a  long  train  of  reflection,  which  determined 
me  to  attempt  to  gratify  my  desire  from  my  own  stock  of  ideas, 
aided  by  the  writings  of  those  of  the  learned  who  had  thrown  light 
upon  a  question  so  deeply  interesting  to  every  thinking  person, 
when  I  sat  down  to  the  task  I  had  imposed  upon  myself,  it  ap- 
peared less  easy  than  I  had  imagined.  When  I  drew  up  the  cur- 
tain and  looked  about  for  materials  to  work  with,  I  was  sorely  puz- 
zled to  know  how  to  begin,  or  rather  was  at  a  loss  to  discover 
where  the  beginning  was  to  be  found.  I  consulted  several  books, 
and  soon  saw  that  Uie  authors  did  not  begin  at  what  I  considered 
the  true  commencement.  They  took  civilization  after  it  had  been 
planted,  and  then  marked  its  progress.  This  is  not  going  back  far 
enough.  Robertson,  Guizot,  and  others,  have  all  treated  very  ably 
on  the  matter,  but  they  begin  at  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
when,  to  be  sure,  the  world  was  thrown  into  darkness,  and  civiliza- 
tion was  almost  extinct,  while  arts,  science,  literature,  and  even 
morals,  were  nearly  fbrgetten.  Then  they  speak  of  the  progress 
of  society ;  of  individuals ;  amelioration  of  the  Bocial  system  ;  ex- 
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panBion  of  the  faculties  of  man  ;  without  considering  that  civiliza- 
tion had  once  flourished,  and  that  records  were  still  in  existence  to 
show  how  it  had  reached  an  exalted  state,  and  hy  what  means  it 
was  lost.  A  feehle  ray  of  light  still  shone  on  the  path  of  improve- 
menty  where  might  he  found  means  to  recover  the  lost  hlessing ; 
something  was  still  visible  to  found  civilization  upon.  The  sky 
was  dim,  but  the  darkness  was  not  total.  The  Romans  in  their 
&11  left  roots  which  remained  long  in  a  dormant  state,  yet  still  re- 
tained life ;  when  dug  up  from  beneath  the  rubbish  that  had  col- 
lected over  them,  and  carefully  tended,  they  budded  and  brought 
forth  goodly  fruit  in  given  time. 

This  is  the  starting-point  of  most  authors  I  have  read.  In  begin- 
ning after  this  manner,  the  hardest  part  of  the  labor  is  already 
done ;  they  have  only  to  dwell  on  exterior  circumstances  ;  to  mark 
the  events  and  revolutions  of  the  social  system,  and  see  where  it 
brings  man  out.  It  does  not  occur  to  them  to  go  farther  back  and 
look  deeper,  to  enter  into  the  interior  of  man's  nature,  to  display 
his  natural  faculties,  and  describe  the  change  of  his  ideas  when  he 
is  lefl  alone  to  his  own  workings.  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that 
civilization  is  not  a  particular  fact,  but  rather  a  gradual  change  pro- 
duced on  men's  minds  by  a  desire  to  improve  their  condition ;  an 
effort  to  develope  their  inherent  powers.  It  is  a  remove  from  the 
primitive  or  savage  state,  whereby  in  the  first  place  man's  physical, 
then  moral  condition,  is  improved,  and  afterward,  his  political. 

In  the  savage  state,  man's  food  depends  on  game,  which  is 
perhaps  eaten  raw,  or  baked  in  the  sun.  In  warm  climates  he  goes 
almost  if  not  quite  naked,  and  in  cold  climates  he  covers  himself 
with  skins,  which  he  rudely  sews  together  with  the  sinews  of  the 
animals  he  kills.  His  mind  is  a  blank,  on  which  very  few  images 
are  painted.  He  thinks  only  of  what  is  before  him,  and  how  he 
shall  keep  in  life,  regardless  of  those  who  are  nearest  to  him.  He 
cannot  count  beyond  the  number  of  his  fingers,  and  only  by  these 
because  they  happen  to  be  present  to  his  sense  of  sight  and  touch. 
He  sees  the  effect  of  the  wind  and  the  lightning,  hears  the  thunder, 
and  thinks  an  angry  spirit  threatens  his  life ;  sees  the  bright  sun, 
and  the  fields  covered  with  flowers,  and  the  trees  bearing  fruit,  and 
then  believes  another  more  benevolent  spirit  watches  over  him  and 
ministers  to  his  wants.  All  this,  in  a  certain  sense,  is  tangible  ;  but 
his  idea  of  a  Supreme  Creator,  Upholder  and  All-wise  Governor,  is 
so  confused  that  he  cannot  in  any  way  explain  it  to  himself;  and  his 
actions  are  but  little  influenced  by  these  visible  objects  of  nature. 
He  moves  and  breathes,  but  his  soul  is  a  clod  without  life-giving 
spirit :  it  has  no  elevation  ;  it  crawls  on  the  earth ;  is  grovelling, 
earthly. 

I  now  think  I  hear  you  say,  *  You  have  found  your  beginning.'  I 
think  so  too.  My  man  is  low  enough ;  if  he  had  counted  wiSi  his 
toes  instead  of  his  fingers,  he  would  have  been  not  lower,  intellec- 
tually. Let  us  therefore  take  him  by  the  hand  and  go  a-head.  To 
say  that  an  ignorant  people  can  of  themselves  perform  acts  whereby 
they  can  cast  off  their  rudeness  and  make  an  advance  toward  civili- 
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A  CUSTOM  prevails  here  among  literary  anj* ' 
have  neither  inclination  nor  leisure  to  write  }' 
discourses  on  such  topics  as  they  are  famiV  /  / 
be  interesting  to  those  who  seek  knowW^  '*" ;  •' 
practice  has  many  advantages ;  it  gives         :  ' 
opportunity  of  displaying  them,  where'   ;  '  ' . 
literary  or  scientific  reputation,  while  '^  /  • 
the  unlearned  more  instruction  b*      't  *  /;  ' 
obtained  by  a  whole  day  of  readi\  .  ;  t    • 
so  short  space  of  time,  acquire  f  : 
but  this  is  just  within  his  reac'  ; 
knew  little  of  before,  and  by  • '  •  . 
to  make  these  facts  subserv  *   i' 

You  must  not  imagine  t'  /  <5lf,  but  he  does  not  gain  all ;  fo^. 

equally  gifted  in  learning.  •  osent  enjoyment ;  whereas  your 'true 

attention  of  their  audi'  '       ,  adds  to  a  bare  subsistence  comforts  to 
composition ;  some  v       «xes  his  ingenuity  to  retain  these  benefits 
dull  way;  on  the  ot'      .ners.     The  primitive  man,  or  savage,  or  bar- 
so  that  they  have     ,^r  name  called,  labors  for  himself  alone  ;    the 
curiosity  to  kno'-   ^^only  for  himself,  but  for  those  around  bim,  and 
Occasionally  /^m  upon  those  who  are  to  succeed  him.    One  i'a  go- 
by  a  wish  to  '/'^tite,  or  instinct,  like  a  brute ;  the  other  is  influenced 
well  as  by   ,  '>/fciv^^t  which  makes  him  seek  the  good  and  avoid  the 
time  since /^^^reierence  to  present  pleasure.     Another  disadvantage 
Civilizat*  •'/^^gvage  life  is,  that,  however  naturally  ingenious  the  peo- 
ner  we*  ^V^  in  supplying  their  wants  and  rendering  their  habitations 
After  y^ble,  th^y  make  no  progress ;  they  do  not  improve  on  the 
that    fi^ge  they  first  possessed.    Years  roll  on,  and  they  are  no  far- 
sta      /f^^jYsnced ;  their  condition  remains  the  same. 
tr      /iT  distinction  should  be  made  between  civilization  and  an  im- 
'yer^^^^  ^^  ^^®  social  state.     Man  is  not  naturally  an  insulated 
f^g^g.    He  inclines  toward  social  life.     He  soon  learns  that  it  is  the 
^t  method  of  preserving  himself,  and  the  best  means  of  supplying 
^^  wants.     He  has,  unknown  to  himself,  a  sentiment  which  draws 
^f]0  to  his  fellow  men,  even  before  he  sees  the  necessity  of  the 
anion.     The  very  beasts  of  the  field  love  to  herd ;  man  does  the 
0ame,  and  gives  it  another  name.     Men  like  to  live  near  each  other, 
and  as  they  become  sensible  to  the  advantages  of  uniting,  their 
numbers  increase  within  a  small  space  of  territory,  till  at  last  towns 
and  communities  are  created.    Numbers  give  strength  for  defence 
or  attack,  yet  still  their  condition  may  not  be  greatly  improved. 
This  may  be  called  a  social  state,  but  it  is  not  civilization.    It  i^ 
true  it  is  a  step  toward  it,  but  civilization  cannot  properly  be  sai^ 
to  commence  till  something  like  a  regular  government  is  formed  «^ 
till  man  enjoys  some  degree  of  freedom,  is  secure  in  his  propert^^ 
and  may  remove  from  place  to  place  without  forfeiture  of  his  cast^^ 
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^  '-^t  it  is  true  that  the  germ  of  civilization  lies  in  man's 

\  \^  history  is  but  the  record  of  his  efforts  to  advance 

;^  \/3^  ere  he  stands.     He  is  subject  to,  and  forced  to 

'•<>.     ^  ^^^  'n-ess  which  propels  him,  in  spite  of  all  obsta- 

K^  ^.y     S^  ^^^^^  *  patience  which  time  itself  does  not 

->/*♦  '^v  ^  ^^  nature,'  as  some  writers  assert,  nei- 

-'  '"v,'^^,*^-   \^  lieving  it  to  be  the  original  condition 

^  ^-.'^  ''v'^'*<^    V  *iy  be  said,  it  is  not  one  of  purity, 

^-  '/'y,  *^4^'%  "*%  v^  hly  destiny  is  in  part  marked  out 

'^'.  V   ^''     '-, '  s^       *^  .ne  brute  creation  determines  their 

'    „  V    vv  '^  '**.;^  *y  reveals  nothing  to  show  that  he  was 

^ .     X  "%  '^'v   '^  '''''®  repose  or  one  of  unceasing  activity. 

.  *.^  '^■    ">.   '  wtianging  from  one  state  to  another  with  little 

•    '  '. /?>  -.culties  fit  him  for  society  and  improvement 

\  ''*  .rds  the  primitive  state  of  what  is  called  the  *  patri- 

,  It  was  not  so  pure  as  many  well-meaning  persons  ima- 
.«ion  were  still  well  filled  with  passions,  which  were  oflen 
ught  into  play.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed,  when  they  wanted  to 
improve  their  domestic  and  social  condition,  and  form  something 
like  a  government  for  the  better  management  of  increased  num-* 
hers,  that  they  calmly  and  without  contention  made  a  free  choice 
of  the  most  virtuous  of  the  community  as  rulers  over  them ;  that 
they  yielded  without  a  murmur  their  individual  rights,  and  that  they 
who  were  chosen  took  the  sovereignty  merely  to  oblige  the  mass, 
without  a  little  leaven  of  ambition  to  soflen  the  sacrifice.  This  is 
all  mere  speculation,  notwithstanding  it  is  given  to  us  at  times  as 
truth,  in  beautiful  verse.  Men  in  no  age  are  so  pure  as  that  they 
can  coolly  sit  down  to  enact  laws,  define  rights,  and  administer 
justice,  without  having  their  passions  excited,  and  contests  for  su- 
premacy raised  up,  conducted  too  with  heat,  and  oflen  with  acri- 
mony. 

The  first  government  was  one  of  force,  the  first  law  was  the  law 
of  the  strong.  Force  was  the  ruler ;  voluntary  submission  was  not. 
It  is  this  we  all  try  to  produce,  and  this  makes  civilization. 

If  I  find  you  are  not  already  wearied,  I  may  extend  my  thoughts 
on  this  subject  in  another  letter. 

Ntm^Tork,  mat*  day  of  the  Moom  \ 
Mokarmm:  Btgira,  1260.         j 


DIVINATION, 


•aOWXJwO     HOW     THOSS     WBO     KBAO    TBB     BVAJHm     MAt     BC    OBOBITBD. 


Onb  told  a  geotlemao 
His  too  ilioald  be  a  man-killer,  and  b«  hunf  for 't ; 
Who  aAer  proved  a  great  and  rich  physiciaji, 
And  with  great  fame  in  th«  vaiverBity 
Hang'd  ap  In  pietare  for  a  graTO  example ! 

VOL.  ZXX.  43 


Another  Bchemiit 
Found  a  iquint-eyed  boy  should  prove  a  notable' 
Pick-purse,  and  aherwuti  a  most  strong  thief; 
When  he  grew  up  to  be  a  cunnior  lawyer, 
And  at  last  died  a  judge !  ^  boo  its. 
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lines:     ooaiestic     bliss 


BT    '0MB    wno    XirOWB.' 


'  Taa  heart,  diatroatlng.  Mka  If  this  b«  joy.* 


T  WAB  Monday — flpirit-qiiailing  day !  — by  haflbandf  notod  well. 
That  in  an  orchard  as  I  walked,  it  unto  me  befel 
To  be  aware  of  8ome  one  there,  though  hid  by  branch  and  leaf, 
Who  thus  in  sad  loliloqay  gave  utterance  to  hii  grief: 


*  O  yes,  it  may  be  easy,  lore,  and  very  prudent  too, 
For  me  to  own  yon  're  alwayi  right  in  what  you  say  or  do ; 
It  Burely  is  the  safer  way  to  answer  with  a  smile, 
Than  H  is  to  doubt,  and  see  you  pout  and  bite  your  lip  the  while. 


*  But  why  is  it  that  now  it  seems  at  times  as  if  the  glow 
Of  loye  did  o'er  the  path  of  life  a  checkered  shadow  throw  7 
Pray  what  can  be  'twixt  it  and  me  that  makes  it  shine  less  bright. 
As  if  a  mist  were  climbing  up  before  my  mental  sight? 


'  Alas  the  day !  the  smiles  with  which  my  soul  you  used  to  cheer 
Are  changed  for  frowns  and  sullen  looks,  that  mar  your  beauty,  dear ; 
And  tones  that  fell  like  music's  swell  upon  my  boyish  heart, 
Methinks  in  time's  alembic,  love,  have  grown  a  little  tart 


'  Your  once  fair  brow  is  often  now  with  ruffling  passions  knit, 
And,  oh !  those  eyes !  how  bravely  changed  the  flashes  they  emit ! 
And  then  your  sharp  asperities — it  puts  me  in  amaze 
To  think  they  never  showed  themselves  in  all  our  courting  dajrs. 


*  The  phases  of  the  gentler  sex  are  marvels  unto  me. 
And  very  hard  to  understand  their  whims  and  humora  be ; 
But  I  have  learned  this  pregnant  truth,  nor  hold  my  learning  cheap, 
That  woman  is  a  mystery  tmfathomably  deep !' 


Now  hearing  such  a  plaint  as  this,  I  laughM  in  my  sleeve, 
To  thmk  how  many  married  men  have  equal  cause  to  grieve ; 
And  filled  with  doubts  as  to  my  fate  if  Katb  and  I  were  wed, 
I  mused  till  I  grew  sad,  and  then  went  snpperleoi  to  bed. 
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CLASSICAL     CRITICISM. 


BBPZ.T     09     *•.    A.    8*     TO      '¥.     X..'     ZH     TBI     X  X  I  O  X  B  R  B  O «  X  B  S     VOX     BftVtfaXBBB. 


Dear  Rnick.  :  You  intimate  in  your  last  number  that  the  public 
has  probably  had  enough  of  this  classical  controversy.  Therein  I 
am  disposed  to  agree  with  you ;  but  as  Professor  Lewis  has  done 
me  the  honor  to  write  ten  pages  and  a  half  on  ttoo  lines  of  mine, 
common  courtesy  demands  some  notice  of  his  favors,  though  nei- 
ther my  time  nor  your  space  will  allow  me  to  answer  him  on  the  same 
liberal  scale,  supposing  for  a  moment  that  that  were  at  all  neces- 
sary. When  I  first  heard  that  *  T.  L.'  intended  to  *  be  down  upon 
me/  I  confess  to  having  been  somewhat  startled.  But  when  the 
threatened  article  appeared,  this  feeling  changed  to  one  of  pure 
amusement.  While  wading  through  the  much  verbiage  composing 
it,  my  relieved  mind  *  took  the  sense  of  it'  summarily,  and  resolved 
it  into  the  following  satisfactory  propositions : 

I.  That  when  a  Greek  Professor  edits  a  Greek  author,  we  ought 
not  to  expect  from  him  '  critical  excellence  or  critical  investiga- 
tion.*    (p.  246,  sub  fin.) 

IL  That  when  a  word  has  one  sense  in  all  ordinary  Greek,  and 
it  requires  another  sense  in  a  particular  place  to  explain  one  of 
Prof.  Lewis's  theories,  the  whole  usage  of  the  language  must  bend 
to  the  Professor's  theory  !     (pp.  247—250.) 

III.  That  because  Plato  makes  existence  connote  potentiality^  or 
in  other  words,  holds  that  whatever  really  exists  is  able  to  do  some- 
thing ;  therefore,  whenever  Plato  uses  a  neuter  verb  it  must  have 
an  active  signification,     (p.  250.) 

TV.  That  it  is  unfair  to  expose  another's  blunders,  unless  you 
make  blunders  of  your  own  for  him  to  assail  in  turn.     (p.  251.) 

y.  That  in  reviewing  an  editor  who  has  followed  a  particular 
commentator,  any  investigation  of  the  merits  of  that  commentator 
is  irrelevant,     (p.  252.) 

VI.  That  one  is  less  likely  to  be  a  scholar  for  having  been  edu- 
cated at  a  place  famous  for  scholarship. 

VII.  That  a  man  who  has  studied  Greek  under  private  tutors 
who  know  a  great  deal,  is  less  likely  to  know  it  than  one  who  has 
studied  it  under  public  tutors  who  know  very  little,  or  without  any 
tutor  at  all.     (p.  253.) 

VIII.  That  when  *  a  list  of  authorities  has  been  handed  down 
from  commentator  to  commentator,  and  growing  longer  ever  since 
the  days  of  the  Scholiasts,'  the  critic  who  follows  and  quotes  these 
authorities  shows  ignorance  and  presumption,  and  the  critic  who 
neglects  and  contradicts  them  shows  learning  and  modesty,  (p.  253, 
sub  fin.) 

DL  That  to  adduce  parallel  passages  is  '  attempting  to  get  a  re- 
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putation  for  learning  under  false  pretences ;'  but  Co  neglect  paral- 
lelpassages  is  a  proof  of  real  learning,     (p.  253,  sub  fin.) 

X.  That  when  a  critic  quotes  and  explains  an  author  correctly, 
he  is  to  be  presumed  not  to  have  read  him,  or  at  least  not  read  him 
so  carefully  as  one  who  does  not  allude  to  him,  or  explains  him  in- 
correctly,    (p.  254.) 

XI.  That  because  certain  things  are  only  the  means  to  an  end, 
therefore  it  is  wise  to  jump  immediately  at  the  end,  without  attempt- 
ing to  master  the  means.*     (p.  254,  sub  fin.) 

XII.  That  because  it  is  wrong  to  condemn  an  author,  whose 
business  is  not  to  explain  words  and  sentences,  for  verbal  inaccura- 
cies, therefore  it  is  wrong  to  condemn  a  commentator,  whose  busi- 
ness is  to  explain  words  and  sentences,  for  verbal  inaccuracies.! 
(pp.  254—256. 

XIII.  That  because  classical  scholarship  is  not  so  important  as 
theology,  morals,  or  political  economy,  therefore  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  be  a  correct  scholar  at  all.     (p.  255.) 

XIV.  That  the  less  you  know  the  meaning  of  an  author's  words, 
the  more  likely  you  are  to  know  the  meaning  of  his  thoughts,  and 
vice  versd  ;  in  short,  that  the  less  able  you  are  to  translate  an  author, 
the  more  likely  you  are  to  understand  him.     (pp.  256,  257.) 

Fourteen  very  pretty  paradoxes  and  non-sequitur*.  Let  your 
readers  compare  tnem  with  *  T.  L.'s'  article,  and  judge  whether 
they  are  not  legitimately  evolved  from  it. 

But  does  the  Professor  pretend  to  justify  his  rendering  of  xadeanj- 
it^ia  i^ig  1  He  does  ;  and  his  attempt  is  one  of  the  most  ingenious 
specimens  of  throwing  dust  on  record.  On  a  simple  point  of  gram- 
mar, within  the  reach  and  capacity  of  any  fresh-man  or  even  clever 
school-boy,  he  has  raised  a  cloud  of  questions,  the  satisfactory  set- 
tlement of  which  would  involve  a  discussion  of  the  whole  Platonic 
and  Aristotelian  systems  of  philosophy,  (say  six  hundred  octavo 
pages;  it  occupies  about  that  space  in  Ritter;)  involving  in  its 
subordinate  branches  such  little  digressions  as  an  analysis  of  the 
Sophista,  which  in  its  turn  would  involve  analyses  of  its  kindred 
dialogues,  the  Theatetus  and  Politicus.  But  I  have  no  idea  of  let- 
ting him  throw  the  case  into  chancery  after  this  fashion.  The  ques- 
tion lies  in  a  nut-shell.  Certain  tenses  of  2(tti]/h  and  its  compounds 
have  an  active  signification  ;  certain  other  tenses  have  a  neuter  sig- 
nification. This  distinction  is  universally  preserved.  Prof.  Lewis 
translates  a  neuter  tense  as  if  it  were  an  active.  I  said  this  was  an 
outrageous  grammatical  blunder,  and  it  is  ;  and  the  Professor  may 
talk  forever  on  the  subject  without  being  able  to  get  over  it.  All 
that  his  argument  proves  is,  that  a  constituted  or  standing  condition 

*  Ths  lehoolmen  bad  a  qaeiUon,  *  whether  angeli  can  go  from  one  point  to  another  without  pan- 
ioff  through  the  epace  between.'  I  do  n't  know  if  '  T.  L.'  pretends  to  any  thing  angelic,  but  hie  no- 
tion of  explaining  the  whole  Platonic  philoaophy,  before  nndentanding  tome  of  the  most  ordiaaiy 
Platonic  words,  certainly  sinacka  of  the  supernatural. 

tE.  6.  It  would  bo  absurd  to  condemn  Suxllbt  as  a  poet  because  he  uses  the  nominatiTe  *ye ' 
for  the  objectiTe  *  you ;'  therefore  it  is  absurd  to  condemn  Mr.  Sxith,  commentator  on  a  Greek  au- 
thor, as  a  commentator,  because  he  does  not  understand  sundry  Greek  words  and  constructions. 
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may  have  canstituting  or  ticHve  attributes,  which  I  suppose  nobody 
ever  doubted.  That  political  organization  which  we  call  the  state 
does  a  g^at  many  things ;  it  appoints  magistrates,  makes  peace 
and  war,  etc.  Would  this  justify  any  one  in  saying  that  state,  ac- 
cording to  its  derivation,  meant  an  acting,  and  not  a  standing? 
KadBtnriTtCDS  is  a  very  common  word  in  Greek,  and  we  always  find 
the  sense  of  '  settled,'  '  established/  '  standing,'  assigned  to  it.  If 
'T.  L.'«8uspected  that  this  participle  had  a  peculiar  sense  in  Plato, 
(as  Lucan  has  que  for  neque,  contrary  to  the  general  usage  of  his 
language,*)  he  was  bound  to  prove  this  by  a  copious  comparison 
and  investigation  of  passages.  He  seems  to  have  some  vague  idea 
of  doing  this  when  he  makes  his  two  references  to  the  Sophista- 
The  former  of  these  only  proves  that  Plato  considered  S^pofug  a  ne- 
cessary condition  of  existence.  Now  what  does  S^va/iig  mean  f 
Potentiality,  latent  power  or  capability  to  act.  A  man  may  have 
divafAhg  to  jump  over  a  small  house,  and  yet  be  standing  perfectly  still ; 
so  that  this  citation  shows  only  that '  T.  L.'  has  forgotten  the  differ- 
ence between  divafug  and  iyiqyetu,  or  iyxsUxBia,  the  two  words  that 
express  active  power ;  and  this,  too,  after  writing  a  long  note  on  the 
suDJectt  The  second  passage  cited  is  the  enumeration  of  Plato's 
highest  genera,  t6  6y,  (existence,)  ar&aig,  and  Mlvfiu%g.  *  Among 
these,'  says  the  Professor,  'axda^;  is  not  the  mere  negative  of 
nivifOhg,  but  the  higher  being  of  the  idea,  as  the  other  is  of  the  meU- 
ter^  This  is  very  improbable,  on  two  accounts :  First,  because  the 
Greek  term  ^ivjioig  is  of  much  more  extensive  signification  than  our  4 
term  motion  ;  it  includes  hirth  and  death,  increase  and  decrease,  and 
several  other  changes.  |  It  is  most  natural  therefore  to  expect  that 
the  opposite  of  ntytjatg  will  be  the  very  essence  of  inertia.  Secondly, 
the  g^eat  question  discussed  in  the  Sophista  i8,§  how  non-existences 
(id  ftii  6yia)  can  be  said  to  be  {ehat)  this  or  that ;  and  therefore  this 
dialogue  is  the  very  place  where  we  should  expect  to  find  a  mere 
negation  endued  with  existence. 

And  now  comes  up  an  important  question.  If  this  mistransla- 
tion was  a  solitary  slip  on  the  Professor's  part,  it  was  unjust  to 
make  a  disparaging  remark  about  it.  If,  on  the  contrary,  '  Plato 
Contra  Atheos'  is  a  book  out  of  which  you  may  literaUy  shake  inac- 
curacies by  the  handfid,  then  it  is  a  convenient  and  proper  test  of  ^ 
other  men's  inaccuracy,  and  may  justly  be  alluded  to  as  such.  On 
the  fly-leaf  of  my  copy  I  find  pencilled  down  a  full  page  of  errors, 
the  result  of  one  perusal  of  the  book  two  years  ago.  Merely  to 
explain  these  would  take  twelve  pages  of  your  Magazine.  But  in 
this  case  six  instances  are  as  good  as  six  hundred ;  so  please  to  ex- 
amine the  following  half-dozen : 

Page  42 :  avyyivstA  ng  tatag  as  Oe^a  n^bg  t6  iifupviov  Ayet  tifi&y  »d» 

*  Vide  '  Pharaalu,'  Lib.  I.  r.  77,  and  Warn*!  note  thereon, 
t  Lswis'e '  PX.ATO  Contra  Atheoe,'  p.  190. 
t  *  Plato  Contra  Atheoe,'  p.  184,  a.  99. 

^As  anyone  mayaeo  for  himaelf.    The  'SophUta*  is  a  nice  bit  of  liyht  aAer-dtnner  roadinf, 
flkMft  as  eaay  to  ondaraUnd  as  '  T.  L.'a'  philologice-meiapbyaical  apeeulatioui. 
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pofiiQstp  hvai.    i<ffi<pvTor  shoald  be  connected  with  ufMr  and  pofi^gs^ 

*  a  natural  honoring/  etc.  This  construction  is  un-Grreek  and  im- 
possible. Translate :  '  Leads  you  to  what  is  kindred,  so  as  to  honor 
It/  etc. 

Page  44.  d^log  h  /ii/mpsiriat,  '  A  peculiar  Grsecism,  equivalent  to 
diil6y  iaxi  ae  fiifiq>ea6ai. 

^Tllogh  fiifuipaaBat  is  an  expression  that  an  Athenian  cobbler  would 
not  have  used.     I  wish  every  one  who  has  *  Plato  Contra  Atheos' 

*  coroe-atable'  would  look  at  this  place  for  himself:  it  requires  very 
little  knowledge  of  Grreek  to  appreciate  the  mistake,  audit  is  such  a 
mistake  as  must  be  seen  in  the  very  book  to  be  fully  credited.  I  will 
not  insult  your  readers  by  pointing  out  the  proper  construction. 

Page  51.  T&p  6n6a»v  iiolv  d»  dM7dijcre»$  is  xai  inMrxrifiai,  *  All  such 
things  as  are  capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  sense  and  by  the 
understanding.' 

Now  '  objects  of  the  understanding*  is  precisely  what  inlaityuu 
does  not  mean.  'Sotreasan  and  wuLerstanaing  are  more  opposed  by 
the  Kantians  than  innn^fj  and  f^ovff  in  philosophical  Greek.  iVovg 
is  conversant  with  principUi  {^X^*)  Emim/^tj  u  conversant  with  rd 
«'6^l  T&p  dqx^i^,  deductions  /ram  principles,  *Emajri/ta$  then  are  the 
objects  of  reason  and  knowledge^  or  in  a  word,  sciences,*  This  will  be 
made  clear  at  once  by  referring  to  the  chief  argument  of  the  Pro- 
tagoras, which  is  whether  d^«T^  is  an  iriaTij^^.  Now  to  ask  whether 
virtue  is  a  thing  capable  of  being  perceived  by  the  understanding,  is 
not  remarkably  intelligible,  but  to  ask  if  virtue  is  a  science^  a  Mng 
that  can  be  learned,  is  a  plain  question  enough. 

Page  57.  *  Mi^  liyetp  itself  however,  in  the  sense  of  '  speaking  im- 

Sroperly,'  or  of  *  saying  nothing  to  the  purpose,'  is  so  common  in 
^reek,'  etc.  '  We  wish  that  he  had  given  one  example,'  says 
Woolsey.  I  wish  the  president  may  get  his  example,  but  I  fear  he 
will  have  to  wait  a  long  while.  Professor  Lewis  was  thinking  of 
fttjdkp  liysty.  If  he  can  find  one  single  instance  of  the  phrase  which 
he  affirms  to  be  '  so  common  in  Greek,'  I  will  publish  hia  next  book 
at  my  own  expense. 

Page  323.  Note :  '  The  same  primary  idea  exists  in  the  Latin 
purus,  from  the  Gh-eek  nv^J 

The  Greek  v  invariably  becomes  y  in  Latin,  so  that  this  derivation 
is  impossible. 

Page  351.  *  It  {ooipta)  ir^hat  Plato  elsewhere  frequently  styles 
ipif6pijotg,^  There  is  as  much  difference  between  owpta  and  ipg6yiifrtg 
as  there  is  between  genius  and  talent, 

A  man  pretending  to  be  a  scholar  makes  abookyv//of  such  mistakes, 
and  then  talks  of  'exposing  my  ignorance ! '  It  is  too  rich  a  joke !  No ;  it 
is  my  knowledge  which  has  exasperated  his  ignorance.  It  is  my  accu- 
racy which  has  shamed  his  inaccuracy ;  and,  unable  to  impugn  my  ver- 
bal criticism,  in  a  summary  fit  of  rage  he  condemns  and  wishes  to  an- 
nihilate all  verbal  criticism,  from  Forson's  time  down,  both  English 
and  German  ;  for  the  Germans,  as  he  must  know,  if  he  has  ever 

*  Sixth  Book  of  Ajustotlb's  Etbict,  j»«m»m. 
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read  any  of  them,  are  as  minute  and  copious  and  exacting,  ay,  and 
as  belligerent,  as  the  English.  He  is  angry  at  me  for  having  '  in  my 
note-book'  things  which  he  has  not  read,  or  if  he  has  read,  is  unable 
to  remember  and  apply ;  and  therefore  he  would  persuade  your 
readers  that  I  do  not  know  them,  though  it  looks  so  much  as  if  I 
did.  '  He  has  not  read  these  authors  ;  that  word  was  not  the  first 
that  occurred  to  him.'  I  say  I  have  read  the  authors,  and  the  word 
VMS  the  first  that  did  occur ;  and  my  assertion  is  as  good  as  Mr.  Lewis's. 
The  only  way  of  proving  such  assertions  is  by  internal  evidence. 
If  a  critic  pretends  to  have  read  an  author,  and  then  shows  igno- 
rance of  that  author,  you  adduce  his  ignorance  against  him.  Thus, 
to  take  a  case  in  point ;  when  a  writer  is  always  referring  to  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  I  naturally  conclude  that  he  has  read  much  of  them ; 
but  when  I  find  on  examination  that  he  does  not  know  or  remember 
the  meanings  of  some  of  the  fundamental  words  in  the  Aristotelian 
and  Platonic  vocabularies,  such  as  S^fufug  and  imaTi\fiti,  I  as  natu- 
rally doubt  the  extent  and  accuracy  of  his  Platonic  and  Aristotelian 
reading.* 

The  Professor's  inferences  throughout  are  certainly  original,  and 
amused  me  much  by  their  novelty ;  they  were  so  different  from  any 
thing  I  was  prepared  to  expect.  I  thought  he  would  expose  my 
errors ;  he  has  only  found  me  guilty  of  accuracies.  I  supposed  that 
when  two  Lexicons  appeared,  it  might  be  of  some  service  to  the 
Lexicon-buying  public  to  g^ve  them  the  experience  of  one  who  had 
used  both  ;  it  seems,  according  to  him,  that  this  was  done  only  to 
'  call  out  the  choicest  treasures  df  my  erudition.'  I  imagined  that 
doubts  entertained  on  any  point  were  most  likely  to  get  a  satisfac- 
tory answer  by  being  publicly  expressed ;  but  according  to  the  Pro- 
fessor, this  was  only  taking  pains  to  bring  in  '  carefully-culled  spe- 
cimens of  learning/  and  that  too  in  places  where  I  actually  asked 
for  information.t  i  always  thought  a  man  was  more  likely  to  know 
a  subject  from  having  studied  under  the  best  masters  of  it ;  he  tells 
me  that  this  is  childm  and  aristocratic  I  have  been  taught  to  value 
the  authority  of  commentators ;  he  has  found  out  that  every  man 
should  be  his  own  commentator. 

Lideed,  the  whole  tone  of  '  T.  L.'s  article  reminds  me  of  a  class 
of  writers  with  whom  he  is  not  usually  supposed  to  have  much  in  com- 
mon ;  I  mean  the  Associationists.  Had  I  ume,  and  a  file  of '  The  Tri- 
bune,' I  would  engage  to  find  in  it  counterparts  to  all  his  recommen- 
dations and  invectives.     They  would  emancipate  the  political  world 

*  WHA.TBTXE  ii  worth  doiof  at  all  is  worth  dolnf  waO.  Soma  aay  tha  alaiaws  ahoald  not  be  read 
al  all ;  aome  that  they  ahoald  be  read  without  notet ;  bat  no  one  I  beUere,  befbre '  T.  L.,'  maintaioed 
that  they  ahoald  be  read  with  bad  DOtea.  loacearacy  la  die  teaeherdamafei  the  pnpU  io  two  ways ; 
directly,  by  miilaadloff  him  aa  to  the  meanliif  of  paMafM ;  indlraetly,  by  eneooragtog  him  in  habita 
of  mental  inaecaraey.  If  the  blind  lead  the  blind  we  all  know  what  will  happen  to  them.  Did  none 
bat  adkalnra  read  thaie  books,  their  mittakea  would  be  not  only  harmlam  bat  poaitirely  amualnf  . 

t  A  LiTTLB  incident  which  happened  in  eonnexion  with  thia  review  of  the  lexicon!  thow  how  rtsi 
•cholare  nndentand  theae  mattan.  I  had  ezpreeaed  a  doolbt  if 'voara  waa  avtr  uted  in  proee.  Mi^ 
DnnLXB  promptly  fturniihed  two  inatancea.  Thia  was  Mttling  the  queation  at  once.  It  only  re> 
■ained  to  take  the  firat  public  opportnnity  of  doiifg  Mr.  Dbxilbb  full  juatice. 
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from  tbe  laws  of  former  statesmen,  he  the  literary  world  from  the  laws 
of  former  grammarians.  They  twist  the  Bible  to  suit  their  views ; 
he  twists  the  Greek  language  to  suit  his.  They  sneer  at  feudal  in- 
stitutions; he  sneers  at  old  universities.  In  all  his  battles  with 
these  disorganizers  I  have  been  ready  to  bid  him  GoD-speed  and 
'  made  virtute*  to  any  extent.  But  surely,  if  authority  and  prece- 
dent have  so  much  weight  in  other  matters,  they  must  be  allowed 
some  little  in  classical  criticism.  It  is  a  poor  rule  that  won't 
work  both  ways.  What  is  sauce  for  Fourier  must  be  sauce  for 
Lewis. 
With  this  suggestion  I  remain,  dear  Knick.,  truly  yours, 

8^^t€mb€rl,ldn,  c.  a.  B. 
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I  'vB  several  timee  in  vain  eflmy'd  to  sing 
A  simple  song  of  Autumn.    Other  fingers 

Have  oft  and  sweetly  touch'd  the  tuneful  string, 
And  waked  tbe  pensiveness  that  life-long  lingen 

In  hearts  of  men,  like  some  long-hallow'd  story. 
I  've  seen  the  tender  flowers  grow  pale  and  die. 
The  dry  and  withered  leaves  around  me  lie. 

The  sun  go  down  in  his  peculiar  glory, 
The  thnce-ezpanded  moon  come  slowly  up. 

And  break  a  passage  through  the  eastern  vapors, 

The  pure,  clear  stars  light  up  their  little  tapers 
And  swing  them  out,  each  in  a  crystal  cup, 

As  if  to  lure  the  feet  of  mortals  thither. 

The  land  of  love,  where  hopes  nor  flowers  wither. 


And  I  have  had  within  some  partial  movings 

Of  spiritnalness ;  some  quickening  of  the  feelings ; 
Yet  careless  heed  I  Ve  given  to  the  reprovings 

Of  Nature  in  her  many-voiced  revealings. 
The  Autumn  is  a  solemn  missioner ; 

A  preacher  to  the  sons  of  men  is  she : 
And  happy  he  who  learns  betimes  of  her 

The  wholesome  truth  of  his  mortality, 
And  ponders  well  the  fleetness  of  his  days. 
And  meekly  walks  in  heavenly  wisdom's  ways. 

The  fading  leaf's  an  eloquent  text  to  man: 
'  We  all  do  fade,  and  wither  as  a  leaf;* 

And  he  who  reaches  life's  eztremert  span 
Exclaims  in  sadness,  <  Ah !  my  days  are  brief!' 


Pkarndt^kim,  Ifavrnktr  13, 1846. 
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▲     LAY     SERMON 


'!•    NOT    THIS    Tna   OABpailTBR's    flOV  f  —  MATTSlW  ZXU:  86. 


Af  fint  Bigbty  mf  friends,  you  notice  nothing  stranffe  about  our 
text.  It  is  a  simple  question  ;  thrown  out,  apparently  ror  no  better 
or  wotse  purpose  than  the  gratification  of  an  idle  curiosity.  Very 
simple  ;  easily  understood,  easily  atiswered ;  but  iiHthal  one  of  the 
most  remarkiible  questions  ever  asked  on  earth ;  as  we  shall  see  by 
and  by. 

One  who  had  long  been  absent  fronoi '  his  own  country'  had  come 
to  revisit  the  scenes  of  his  childhood.  Abroad  he  had  gained  a  sin^^ 
gular  reputation.  Men  knew  not  what  to  n&ake  of  him.  He  Was 
wise  :  even  ifi  boyhood  he  hdd  puzzled  with  his  logic  the  Doctors 
of  Divinity  in  the  metropolis  of  his  nation,  and  ripening  years  had 
steadily  developed  the  resources  of  an  intellect  gifted  with  mysterious 
powers.  He  was  pur^  :  temptation  had  tried  in  vain  to  shake  the 
firmness  of  his  integrity ;  malice  had  never  been  able  to  cast  a  doubt 
upon  his  honor.  He  was  benevolent  ?  He  had  healed  the  sick,  he 
had  given  sight  to  the  blind,  he  had  caused  the  dumb  to  speak,  he 
had  instructed  the  poor.  He  was  brave  :  enemies,  thirsting  for  his 
blood,  had  hafng  like  wolves  upon  his  path,  but  he  had  walked  in 
and  out  among  themr  as  cool  and  as  calm  as  a  summer's  lAoming. 
He  was  eloquent :  he  had  preached  a  sermon  better  than  any  other 
ever  delivered  before  or  since.  But  more  i  thet6  were  men  and 
women  among  the  villages  that  bordered  on  the  lake  of  G^ennesaret 
who  declaried  that  they  had  seen  him  cast  out  devils ;  there  were 
men  and  women  in  the  highest  ranks  of  the  very  capital  of  Galilee, 
the  wealthy  city  of  Capernaum,  who  stood  ready  to  testify  that  they 
had  seen  this  man  raise  their  ruler's  *  little  daughter'  from  the  dead. 
And  now,  preceded  by  rumors  of  his  wonderful  works,  having  wan- 
dered hither  a:nd  thither  for  a  long  time  among  the  mountains,  the 
lakes,  the  hamlets  and  the  cities  of  Galilee,  this  strange  young 
man  (for  he  was  still  young)  bad  come  back  to  Nazareth  to  see  his 
mother.  He  had  come,  not  to  make  a  parade  of  his  eloquence ; 
not  to  dazzle  his  form^  acquaintances  by  the  blaze  of  his  fame  ; 
not  to  exact  from  his  fellow-citizens  the  tribute  of  public  applause ; 
he  had  come  simply  to  say  a  few  kind  words  to  his  old  mother,  his 
brothers  and  his  sisters ;-  to  exchange  early  reminiscences  too,  it  may 
be,  among  those  whom  he  had  loved  to  play  with  \rhen  he  and  they 
were  boys  and  girls  together. 

One  would  think,  my  friends,  that  the  people  of  Nazareth,  how- 
ever unostentatious  his  approach,  should  nave  received  this  person 
vnth  distinguished  honor ;  that  all  classes  of  citizens  should  have 
striven  among  themselves  to  see  who  could  pay  him  the  most  cour- 
teous attentions.  What  did  they  do  1  They  met  him  in  the  syna*' 
gogue ;  they  listened  with  astonishment  to  him  who  spake  '  as  never 
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man  spake ;'  and  then,  looking  on  the  sad  face  of  this  brave  and 
beautiml  being,  the  miserable  creatures  asked,  with  a  sneer : 

'  It  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  V 

Why  did  they  not  cry  Hosanna  1  Why  did  they  not  fall  down  and 
worship  %  Because  they  were  men  of  mean  and  vulgar  spirits,  those 
Nazarenes ;  and,  like  other  such  of  our  own  day,  had  a  miserable 
standard  to  measure  character  by.  The  august  person  before  them 
did  not«  they  thought,  move  in  the  right '  set ;'  did  not  belong  to  the 
'  good  society'  of  Nazareth. 

'  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  I'  They  considered  this  question 
a  test  of  character ;  and  such  in  fact  it  was,  for  it  showed  what  kind 
of  stuff  themselves  were  made  of.  They  could  not  recognise  true 
greatness  in  others,  because  they  had  not  learned  to  see  any  thing 
noble  in  their  own  breasts.  Give  me  the  guage  by  which  you  mea- 
sure another  man,  and  I  will  tell  you  your  own  dimensions  to  a  barley 
com.     Your  standard  will  be  just  as  tall  as  yourself. 

'  Is  not  this  the  carpenter's  son  V  Ay ;  but  the  centurion  of 
Capernaum  did  not  ask  that  question ;  neither  did  Jairus  the  ruler, 
nor  Nicodemus  the  doctor  of  laws,  nor  Pontius  Pilate  the  governor, 
aor  Joseph  of  Arimathea,  the  '  honorable  counsellor.'  For  they 
were  gentlemen ;  and  no  gentleman  was  ever  afraid  of  being  con^ 
taminated  by  contact  with  a  pure  mind,  or  ever  refused  to  honor 
genius  and  virtue.  Nobody  but  the  pitiful  Nazarenes  asked  that 
question ;  insects  as  they  were,  beneath  the  awful  front  of  that  ma- 
jestic Onb,  trying  to  look  down  on  Him  !  Said  I  not  truly  that, 
under  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  their  inquiry  was  a  re- 
markable one  % 

Now,  of  this  text  my  reverend  friend  Simpkins  would  make  a 
'  practical  application'  somewhat  different  from  that  which  I  intend 
to  offer.  He  would  address  first,  by  way  of  compliment,  the  saints, 
and  then  the  sinners  by  way  of  menace.  Chiefly  would  he  warn 
us  against  pride  ;  holding  up  as  an  example  thereof  the  conduct  of 
the  Nazarenes.  My  discourse,  less  artistical  than  his,  will  be  levelled 
at  sinners  only,  leaving  others  to  take  care  of  themselves,  and  in- 
culcating that  pride  which  the  Nazarenes  were  too  mean  to  under- 
stand. 

A  man,  my  friends,  ought  to  be  proud  ;  not  vain,  not  egotistical, 
not  conceited,  not  arrogant ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  modest  and  proud. 
Man  is  a  valuable  animal.  He  is  useful  for  building  rail-roads,  for 
hoeing-oom,  for  waiting  on  steam-engines  and  for  charging  batte- 
ries ;  also  for  <;onsuming  the  products  of  his  own  or  his  neighbor's 
industry,  and  for  many  things  beside.  As  a  race,  then,  he  deserves 
respect.  But  as  an  individual,  he  possesses  a  value  different  not  only 
in  degree  but  in  kind  from  that  pertaining  to  iron  and  steam,  cattle 
and  gun-powder.  The  worth  of  these  last  mainly  consists  in  their 
capability  of  being  appropriated,  and  made  to  serve  the  interests  of 
those  who  use  them ;  it  is  extrinsic  and  relative ;  it  is  derived  from 
man,  and  without  him  would  not  exist.  But  each  human  being  has 
a  value  intrinsic  and  positive ;  not  dependent  on  society  or  any  thing 
else  ^  which  he  would  retain  though  he  stood  alone  upon  the  earth; 
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which  would  cling  to  him  though  ha  ware  hovering  in  desolate  soli- 
tude midway  between  Sinus  and  the  sun  ;  even  there  the  soul,  con- 
taining inherent  and  indestructible  life,  thought  and  feeling,  would 
be  worth  something  to  itself,  would  be  the  thing  prized  and  the 
prizer ;  would  not  need  to  go  out  of  itself  to  get  itself  a  value.  A 
bird  skimming  over  the  water,  my  friends,  is  a  very  valuable  Uiing^ 
while  with  a  happy  heart, 

*  Radit  itwt  Hqaidum,  celerM  neque  commoTel  «!••,' 

as  Virgil  saith  beautifully ;  but  '  y«  are  of  more  value  tjian  many 
sparrows,'  more  beantiiully  saith  Onb  greater  than  Virgil.  And 
herein,  my  friends,  is  the  distinction  between  you  and  the  innocent 
birds ;  an  infinite  one,  in  contemplating  which  you  ought  to  take 
some  satisfaction,  if  for  no  dther  end  than  to  show  your  gratitude 
to  Hm  who  has  made  you  so  '  infinite  in  faculties.'  Moreover,  there 
is  such  a  thing  as  virtue,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  intellect,  there  is 
such  a  thing  as  refinement,  things  that  a  sparrow  never  dreamed 
of.  All  these  we  call  good,  and  worthy  or  our  esteem.  But  we 
cannot  esteem  an  abstraction,  since  while  it  continues  a  mere  ideal 
it  is  a  nonentity,  quite  incapable  of  being  loved  or  hated.  When 
then  we  talk  of  virtue,  genius  and  taste,  we  always  refer  to  them  as 
existing  somewhere  in  Uie  concrete  ;  and  when  we  say  that  they  de*- 
serve  respect,  we  mean  that  the  men  who  possess  them  are  thus 
deserving.  Perhaps  you  may  be  those  very  men ;  if  so,  fail  not  to 
respect  yourselves  accordingly.  Do  not  misunderstand  me.  I  say 
it  is  possible  that  you  possess  those  good  qualities  which  you  admire 
in  otners.  Possible ;  but  certainty  you  mwt  have,  before  you  pre- 
tend to  estimate  your  value ;  doubt,  distrust,  self-examination,  yoii 
must  toil  through  first. 

Some  will  say  that  because  of  human  imperfection  we  cannot 
know  ourselves.  So  some  have  said  that,  for  the  same  reason,  we 
cannot  know  any  thing ;  and  Berkely  went  so  far  as  to  c)rallenge 
the  world  for  proof  of  the  existence  of  matter.  But  as  a  man  vfith 
five  senses  may  become,  for  all  practical  purposes,  sufficiently  certain 
diat  matter  does  exist,  so  may  one  with  undiseased  brains  arrive  at  a 
clear-enough  insight  into  his  ovm  character.  Having  gained  this, 
however,  let  him  keep  it  to  himself;  not  proclaim  it  upon  the  house- 
tops ;  not  ask  other  people  to  come  forward  and  assent  to  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  self-estimation.  Such  conduct  would  be  a  violatiop 
of  decency ;  an  overt  act  of  vanity ;  nay,  it  would  prove  the  man 
to  be  an  impostor;  not  after  all  certain  of  his  own  worth,  but  anxious 
to  become  so  by  taking  the  popular  vote  on  the  subject.  There 
are  indeed  occasions,  though  rare,  for  openly  demanding  respect 
from  others.  Perhaps  there  is  nothing  finer  in  the  English  language 
than  a  speech  once  made  by  Lord  Thurlow,  which,  under  ordinary 
eircumstances  would  have  stamped  him  as  a  man  of  insufferable 
egotism.  The  Duke  of  G-rafton  had  dared  to  taunt  him  with  his 
humble  origin ;  and  while  each  word  of  Thurlow's  reply  bespoke  a 
spirit  proud  as  Lucifer's,  every  syllable  displayed  the  modesty  of  a 
virgin. 
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'  To  all  these  noble  lordB«'  said  be* '  the  language  of  the  noble 
Duke  ia  as  applieable  and  aa  insulting  as  it  is  to  myself.  But  I  do 
not  fear  to  meet  it  single  and  alone.  No  one  Tenerates  the  peeiage 
more  than  I  do ;  but,  my  lords,  I  most  say  that  the  peerage  solicited 
me,  not  I  the  peerage.  Nay  more :  I  can  say  and  will  say,  that  ss 
a  Peer  of  Parliament,  as  Speaker  of  this  riffht  honorable  House,  as 
Keeper  of  the  Grreat  Seal,  as  guardian  of  His  Majesty's  conscience, 
as  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  England ;  nay,  even  in  that  character 
alone  in  which  the  noble  Duke  would  think  it  an  aSront  to  be  con- 
sidered—  as  a  man,  I  am  at  this  moment  as  respectable,  I  beg  leave 
to  add,  I  am  at  this  time  aa  much  respected,  as  the  proudest  Peer 
I  now  look  down  upon.' 

One  would  rather  have  been  Thurlow  then,  than  King  of  Eng« 
land,  Poor  Duke  of  Grafton !  he  had  forgotten  that  although  the 
king  can  make  a  duke,  it  takes  GrOD  to  make  a  man.  He  had  no 
true  pride ;  nothing  but  an  affectation  of  it ;  hence  his  mistake.  * 

I  know  there  are  those  who  pretend  to  honor  others  and  despiae 
themselves.  And  if  there  be  one  being  who  from  the  bottom  of 
his  heart  doe*  despise  himself;  who,  having  searched,  can  find  no- 
thing good  or  beautiful  within  him  ;  doubtless  he  deserves  his  own 
contempt  and  ours.  There  is  no  such  man.  G^erms  of  goodness 
are  in  us  all,  however  stinted  their  growth.  All  have  some  reason 
for  self-respect.  The  veriest  Nazarene  is  worth  more  than  many 
sparrows,  if  he  would  only  think  so.  But,  my  friends,  we  are  apt 
to  forget  this.  We  too  often  go  out  of  ourselves  to  get  ourselves 
an  unreal  value.  We  seek  it  in  public  opinion ;  in  praise  from 
those  who  do  not  know  us  as  we  know  ourselves ;  in  flattery  for 
qualities  which  we  are  not  certain  that  we  possess,  or  which  per- 
haps we  secretly  despise.  Our  self-esteem  rests  on  the  false  or  the 
frivolous,  not  on  the  true  and  the  noble.  We  bedizen  ourselves 
with  externals,  instead  of  letting  them  hang  loosely  around  us,  de- 
riving their  grace  from  our  upright  forms.  We  are  fHit»  too  much 
and  pr<md  too  little.  Hence  we  learn  to  adopt  small  standards  in 
judjnng  of  ourselves  and  others,  and  so  dwindle  into  pinnies. 

The  Nazarenes,  it  seems,  in  ^eir  scale  of  merit,  graduated  men 
by  birth ;  foolishly  enough,  I  think ;  bqt  how  many  of  us  do  the 
same  thing  }  I  am  not  going  to  rail  at  social  distinctions.  Bx>oted 
in  the  nature  and  circumstances  of  mankind  as  many  of  them  are, 
they  cannpt  be  torn  up,  and  ouorht  not  to  be  if  they  could.  The 
learned  and  the  ignorant,  the  refined  and  the  coarse,  often  too  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  capnot  enjoy  each  other's  companv ;  it  is  absurd 
to  think  of  forcing  them  together.  But  we  on  this  side  of  the  water 
claim  to  have  founded  society  on  the  basis  of  reason.  The  dogma 
that  all  men  are  by  nature  eoual,  false  in  all  senses  but  one,  true  as 
we  have  understood  it  and  fought  for  it,  true  as  denying  the  supe- 
riority of  any  one  man  in  right  of  mere  birth  over  any  oUier,  enters 
as  an  essential  element  into  all  our  historical,  political  apd  religions 
theories.  Though  comparatively  few  things  m  philosophy  or  reli- 
gion are  permanent,  since  both  are  continually  changing  their  forms, 
while  their  great  principles  alone  endure,  this  doctrine  always 
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has  been  and  always  will  be  sound  philosophy  and  sound  Chris- 
tianity. It  originated  in  Paradise,  and  will  last  as  long  as  Genesis. 
Especially  do  some  of  us,  by  making  birth  a  touch-stone  of  social 
rank,  not  only  go  counter  to  common  sense,  but  repudiate  our  his- 
toiy,  religion  and  gOTomment 

I  say,  then,  that  pride  of  birth,  mere  birth,  is  unphilosophical,  un- 
christian and  unmanly  any  where  ;  in  this  country  of  commoners, 
ridiculous.  But  you,  my  niend,  despise  your  neighbor  simply  be- 
cause he  is  '  a  carpenter's  son.*  Now  let  me  guess  what  you  are. 
Probably  a  carpenter's  grand-sou ;  belonging  to  that  great  fraternity 
of  small  individuals  who,  in  this  land  of  thinly-peopled  grave-yards, 
glory  in  the  antiquity  of  a  single  generation.  You  are  a  little  un- 
easy about  your  own  social  position.  You  fear  there  are  some 
whose  memories  run  farther  back  than  yours,  and  you  live  in  terror 
lest  by  some  unlucky  connection  with  carpenters'  sons  you  should 
cause  the  humbleness  of  your  origin  to  be  suspected.  Every  where 
your  grand-father's  ghost,  armed  with  jack-plane  and  hammer, 
pursues  and  torments  you.  You  are,  I.am  sorry  to  say,  simply  a 
coward.     Why  not  be  above  all  this  1 

But  perhaps  (O,  tempora  /  O,  mores  /)  you  are  a  carpenter's  son 
yourself]  No  matter;  you  stand  not  alone;  we  may  call  you  'E 
Pluribus  Unum.'  By  some  change  of  residence,  some  lucky  specu- 
lation, or  some  advantages  of  education,  you  have  actually  got  ad- 
mitted into  what  you  consider  '  the  best  society.'  And  now  you 
are  constantly  looking  up  with  one  eye  and  down  with  the  other ; 
up  gratefully  on  those  who  condescend  to  notice  you,  down  super- 
ciliously on  those  whom  you  hardly  condescend  to  notice.  You 
are  willing  to  be  patronized.  You  do  not  ask  to  be  esteemed  an 
equal  exactly  by  your  associates,  but  take  their  small  favors  thank- 
fully, as  the  does  did  the  crumbs  that  fell  from  the  rich  man's  table. 
Ah  !  my  poor  friend  !  do  n't  you  see  that  every  body  is  laughing  at 
youl 

Now  you,  my  brother,  on  the  other  hand,  despise  nobody.  Yet 
you  think  it  rather  hard  that  fate  should  have  made  you  a  '  carpen- 
ter's son.'  You  are  a  little  ashamed  of  your  birth.  Do  not  under- 
rate yourself.  See  if  you  have  not  something  to  be  proud  of.  You 
mistake  if  you  think  any  true  man  respects  you  the  less  for  your 
condition.  Be  of  better  cheer.  You  may  be  nearer  than  you  sup- 
pose to  the  very  highest  class  of  society ;  far  nearer  than  many 
who  think  themselves  above  you.  Such  a  class  there  is,  prouder 
than  any  other,  because  more  conscious  of,  and  more  firmly  relying 
on,  its  own  intrinsic  worth;  appreciating  whatever  is  good  and 
great,  and  sympathising  with  it  wherever  found.  Into  that  class  the 
man  of  mere  birth  or  wealth  finds  no  admittance  ;  kept  out,  not  by 
artificial  barriers,  but  by  the  purity  of  an  atmosphere  too  rare  for 
him  to  breathe,  being  calculated  for  more  delicate  and  spiritual 
beings  than  he.  To  that  class  probably  belonged  Joseph  of  Ari- 
mathea,  the '  honorable  counsellor,'  as  also  the  ruler  of  Capernaum, 
who  '  worshipped'  a  '  carpenter's  son.'  Be  iiot  then,  my  friend, 
without  reason,  sorrowful.    Envy  not  those  uneasy  creatures  who 
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affect  to  despise  thee.    For  there  are  the  noble  ones,  higher  than  they, 
who  say  to  thee : 

*  Abt  ihott  ocorMd  }  doat  tkou  r«pia« 
That  ft  lowly  birth  waa  tbioa  f 
Roldly,  Mend*  look  up  and  kmov 
None  niay  higher  lineaga  abov  ; 
Holy  Nature  la  thy  mother, 
Qon  thy  AOiOF.  CwfT  thy  br»tbw  1* 

Such  is  your  pedigree ;  in  which  there  is  something  more  illus- 
trious, I  think,  than  in  the  dust  of  a  hundred  coffins.  O,  carpen- 
ter's son  !  are  there  not  some  moonlit  nights,  very  calm  and  quiet, 
or  some  still  sunny  days  in  summer,  or  some  solitary  fire- side  hours 
in  winter,  when  you  feel  that  it  is  something  great  and  awful  to  be 
a  man? — when  you  remember  that  you  are  a  unit  in  the  universe, 
and  a  brother  to  the  stars  ;  that  Orion  has  his  destiny  and  Arcturus 
his,  and  you  yours  ;  alike  mysterious  and  alike  sublime  t  And  at 
such  times  do  you  not  rise  above  the  trifling  distinctions  that  divide 
society,  and  thank  God  for  having  put  you  any  where  in  his  great 
system  of  things  ;  especially  for  having  given  you  a  chance  to  labor, 
and  love,  and  suffer,  in'  this  glorious  world  1  What  higher  honor 
would  you  ask,  or  what  better  proof  of  your  worth  1  Oh  !  revere 
yourself,  then,  for  whatever  goodness  there  is  in  you  ;  despise  your- 
self for  whatever  meanness  there  is  about  you,  and  *  reform  it  alto- 
gether.' Cling  not  to  public  opinion  ;  abhor  flattery ;  cast  off  ego* 
tism  and  vanity — things  quite  unbecoming  a  serious  man.  And 
you  who,  for  whatever  reason,  ask  so  oflen,  '  Is  not  this  the  carpen- 
ter's son  V  remember  the  ridiculous  Nazarenes,  and  be  ashamed  of 
them  and  of  yourself;  or  else  be,  like  them,  ashamed  of  having 
any  thing  to  do  with  the  son  of  the  humble  Joseph  ;  be  ashamed 
to  break  the  bread  and  taste  the  wine ;  ashamed  of  life,  ashamed 
of  death,  ashamed  of  the  resurrection  from  the  dead  ! 

They  say  the  great  Teacher  never  smiled.  But  when  we  con- 
sider his  lowly  birth,  his  painful  life,  and  his  disgraceful  death,  we 
shall  think  perhaps  that  he  was  himself  a  smile  of  God  upon  the 
world ;  a  smile  of  benevolent  encouragement  to  all  true  men,  how- 
ever humble  their  sphere  ;  a  smile  of  terrible  derision  and  mockery 
at  all  human  meanness,  arrogance  and  vanity. 


SONNE  Ti     LOVE. 


Love  has  n  wondroas  and  a  magic  power: 

It  wakes  to  life  a  crowd  of  hopes  and  feais ; 

It  fills  the  heart  with  joy,  the  eye  with  tean. 
And  plants  a  thom  beside  each  bloshiiig  flower. 

How  sweet  but  sad  is  the  low  voice  S(  love  i 
Its  music  doth  subdue  and  charm  the  soul, 
Holding  each  passion  under  its  control, 

Saddest  when  sweetest,  like  the  plaintive  dove. 
iSoft  is  the  light  of  loye :  it  clothes  the  earth 

As  with  a  robe  of  beauty,  but  it  Mends 

Its  glory  with  a  gloom,  and  ever  Irads 
The  hue  of  dying  Autuma,  giving  birth 

To  thoughts  of  life  and  death  as  nearest  friends : 
Tet  ii  not  mt  a  gem  of  pricelea  worth  ?  oo&ulvo«  . 
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»OTS  0?  bx:planatioi»  st  the  editor. 

We  owe  some  explanation  to  our  readers  for  tbe  abrupt  termi- 
nation of  '  The  St.  Leger  Papers*  in  the  present  number,  after  an 
interruption  in  the  series  for  several  months.  It  is  in  this  wise.  It 
will  be  recollected  that  we  received  these  same '  papers'  from  an '  old 
man/  who  placed  them  in  our  hands  as  a  portion  of  his  chequered 
reminiscences.  We  had  reason  to  suppose  that  the  concluding 
numbers  were  in  his  possession  ;  and  after  publishing  all  that  had 
been  furnished  to  us,  we  ventured  to  intrude  upon  his  privacy ;  and 
we  called  at  his  lodgings  in  Grreat  Jones^treet  accoraingly.  We 
found  the  reminiscent  hale  and  healthful,  enjoying  in  an  eminent 
degree  repose  of  body  and  mind.  He  received  us  courteously,  but 
was  evidently  a  little  discomposed  at  our  visit.  To  our  inquiries 
touching  the  remainder  of  the  manuscript,  he  replied  that  he  sup- 
posed he  had  given  it  to  us  entire  ;  that  the  whole  of  it  was  for  a 
long  time  in  his  possession,  and  that  he  could  not  account  for  the 
loss  of  a  portion,  unless  it  had  been  left  with  the  mother  of  the 
young  man  in  England,  she  having  once  requested  the  loan  of  the 
MS.  to  compare  with  the  one  she  herself  had.  We  endeavored  to 
get  some  clue  from  the  reminiscent  by  which  we  could  make  a  suc- 
cessful search  for  what  was  missing ;  but  the  '  old  man'  informed 
us  that  not  a  member  of  the  St.  Lboer  family  was  living,  although 
many  important  papers  were  left  in  die  hands  of  Sir  Williah 
Shaw,  whose  solicitor  was  Henrt  Ltnge,  Esq.,  Size-lane,  London ; 
but  whether  Sir  William  or  his  solicitor  were  still  living  he  could 
not  inform  us.  We  took  our  leave,  not  altogether  despairing,  and 
immediately  wrote  to  the  solicitor,  making  very  full  inquiries,  with 
the  request  that  should  he  be  so  fortunate  as  to  discover  the  lost 
MS.  he  would  forward  it  to  our  address,  to  be  returned  to  the  owner. 
By  the  last  steamer  we  received  the  following  letter,  which  covered 
aeveral  loose  leaves  of  ms.,  most  of  which  are  incorporated  in  the 
present  number  of  •  The  Papers :' 

<  Lmtdtm^  A^gmat  H,  1847. 

*  SiB :  Yoor  l«ttet  of  May  iMt,  Addreaaad  to  my  fiilher,  tli«  UM  Hxit et  Ltmos,  who  died  mom  y  mi» 
afo,  WM  r«eoi?ed  and  opened  by  me.  It  ii  proper  to  informyott  that  Sir  Willam  Shaw  departed 
Uiia  life  io  Jiue,  1816,  aod  that  hia  eldest  too,  who  succeeded  him,  i*  at  present  on  the  ContineoL  I 
kave  however  made  search  for  the  ms.  reihrred  to  in  yonr  letter,  amonf  all  the  papers  of  the  late 
%t.  Ladam  IhmOy,  of  which  t  am  the  eaatodian.  I  ean  find  only  a  fbw  loose  sheeU,  whieh  I  anelose 
h<wwith>  It  Ii  bowoTor  proteblo  that  the  as.  yoa  teok  may  be  In  the  poasesaion  of  CBAntsa  Lt- 
vHVUt  Bs^  Wrniriehshko,  with  whom  sOTeral  important  papers  wet*  depoaiied.  Shoirid  yon  de- 
flirn,  I  will  write  to  Mr.  hmwrnnm  on  the  snbjeet,  opon  yottr  indicatinf  siieh  deaire^to  me  by  latter. 
lUgrettinf  that  I  have  not  been  able  more  sneeeiafttUy  ta  forwaM  yonr  wishes,  I  have  the  honor  t» 
be.  Sir.  your  most  obedient  servant,  Euward  I.two.,- 

*SI  Sfew*ZMlV|  Ak&Iii  siinf  ft* 
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By  the  foregoing  our  readers  are  put  in  possession  of  all  that  we 
ourselves  know  about  these  remarkably  mysterious  papers. 

Sd.  XjixoKaaaeoxxm. 

'  Theresa  Von  Hofrath  !  How  can  I  delineate  thy  character; 
how  can  I  approach  thee,  sweet,  gentle,  heaTonly  Theresa  !  A  sa- 
cred awe  comes  over  me,  a  mysterious  reluctance  pervades  my  spirit, 
as  I  bring  back  the  recollection  of  the  days  passed  with  thee,  dear 
Theresa !  And  shall  I  again  summon  those  fond  associations,  and 
recall  those  happy-spent  hours  1  Can  I  bear  to  dwell  upon  them, 
and  live  them  over  again  %  'T  is  an  agonizing  happiness — a  bliss- 
ful torture ! 

'  I  AM  calm,  nevertheless,  as  I  pencil  the  above  words — very 
calm.  Why  should  I  n^  be  calm  1  True,  the  days  of  the  years  of 
my  life  are  numbered,  but  the  allotment  is  universal,  and  not  to  be 
dreaded.  '  Birth '  and  '  Death '  are  words  merely.  '  Change  and 
change'  define  them.  Even  now  I  see  the  world  recede ;  but  I 
carry  myself  about  with  me  wherever  I  am  transported.  There- 
fore hath  Memory  her  portion  in  my  immortality. 

'  Yes,  I  am  calm  when  I  speak  of  Theresa  von  Hofrath.  Why 
should  I  not  be  calm  ?  In  her  gentle  conduct ;  in  her  quiet  life ; 
in  the  mild  dignity  of  her  nature ;  in  her  child-like  simplicity ;  in 
her  deep,  unwavering  faith ;  what  is  there,  I  ask,  in  the  recollec- 
tion of  all  these,  to  make  my  heart  beat  the  quicker,  or  cause  my 
pulse  to  fluctuate  with  an  unwonted  trembling  1  Yes,  I  am  calm ; 
very  calm !  .  •  •  . 

'  Theresa  Von  Hofrathi  under  Gtod,  thou  didst  save  my  soul ! 
Without  thee  I  had  been  lost.  Ay,  I  see  the  precipice  over  which 
I  was  hastening,  I  see  thy  hand  extended  to  save.  Which,  which 
shall  it  be  1  A  plunge — a  struggle  ;  death,  or  a  turning  aside — a 
conflict — everlasting  life  ! 

*  The  life  of  a  German  student  was  before  me.  Determined  to 
enjoy  something,  I  scarcely  knew  or  cared  what,  T  concluded,  be- 
fore I  shut  myself  up  with  my  books  and  my  philosophy,  to  see 
what  was  going  on  among  the  young  men.  How  I  desired  more 
and  more  to  break  the  shell  and  get  at  the  kernel !  I  longed  for 
my  eyes  to  be  opened,  for  I  felt  all  the  discomfort  of  blindness. 
Had  the  alternative  been  placed  before  me,  as  it  was  before  the 
first  man,  '  In  the  day  thou  eatest  thereof  thou  shalt  surely  die  !'  I 
should  have  incurred  the  penalty  without  the  aid  of  the  tempter 
serpent  or  the  tempter  woman.  My  previous  intercourse  with  the 
world  had  thrown  no  light  upon  the  mystery  of  living,  I  had  thus 
far  seen  every  thing  under  constraint.  Even  my  wild  excursion  to 
St.  Kilda,  the  memory  of  which  I  dearly  cherished,  did  not  help 
me  in  the  difiicult  point.  Like  the  child  who  must  break  his  bauble 
to  find  out  how  it  was  put  together,  so  I  was  proceeding  to  destroy 
by  too  close  investigation  what  little  there  was  in  life  to  make  me 
happy.     I  now  sought  vrithout  delay  the  company  of  my  fellow- 
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students,  and  courted  tberr  society.  What  youth  has  not  expe- 
rienced a  chill  pass  across  his  heart  when  first  introduced,  aner 
leaving  home,  to  a  circle  of  new-made  acquaintances,  whose  very  ^ 
cheerfulness  makes  him  sad,  and  whose  stirring  but  welcome  greet- 
ing causes  bis  heart  to  sink  low  down  in  his  breast  1  But  I  had  no 
such  feelings.  So  great  was  my  curiosity  to  make  acquaintance 
with  things  as  they  were,  without  the  restraint,  I  may  say,  of  God 
or  man  upon  my  thoughts  and  actions,  that  it  was  the  all-absorbine 
desire  of  my  soul.  After  all,  considering  tbe  recluse-life  that  I  baa 
led,  and  the  strong  passions  which  were  seeking  development 
within  me,  this  could  not  be  wondered  at. 

'  I  was  domesticated  at  the  house  of  Professor  Von  Hofrath.  His 
family  consisted  of  his  daughter  and  myself  only ;  except  that 
Theresa  was  often  visited  by  a  young  cousin,  a  pretty  girl  of  about 
eighteen,  who  stayed  sometimes  a  week  at  the  house.  I  had  a  de- 
lightful apartment,  the  use  of  the  Professor's  large  and  well-selected 
library,  and  the  advantage  of  the  charming  prospect  around.  I 
was  not  long  in  getting  acquainted  with  several  of  the  students, 
and  my  acquaintance  soon  became  extensive  enough.  My  varied 
acquirements,  purchased  by  years  of  severe  study,  stood  me  in  good 
part  now.  I  could  converse  fluently  in  several  modern  languages, 
and  thanks  to  De  Lisle,  was  well  versed  in  ancient  literature.  My 
tutor  had  given  me  a  letter  to  one  Morit2  Heiligen,  who  had  the 
charge  of  a  youth  of  distinguished  family  from  Dresden.  This  let^ 
ter  I  presented,  and  I  shall  never  forget  what  be'fel  me  on  my  way. 
The  night  was  very  dark  and  tempestuous.  The  apartments  of 
Herr  Heiligen  were  in  a  portion  of  the  town  remote  from  the  Ro- 
aenthral ',  but  I  felt  ill  at  ease,  and  ventured  out.  Yet  I  hardly 
know  why  I  selected  such  a  night.  Theresa  inquired  timidly  if  I 
had  far  to  go ;  and  her  eye  indicated  a  little  apprehension  at  my 
departure.  I  assured  her  that  I  should  return  early,  and  immedi- 
ately set  out. 

'  ft  was  a  dreary  walk  into  the  town,  but  I  persevered.  I  hurried 
along  until  I  came  to  one  of  the  principal  streets,  and  turning  into 
It,  I  passed  the  prominent  hotel  of  the  town.  At  that  moment  a  car- 
riage dashed  rapidly  up  to  the  door.  The  postillions  called  loudly 
for  lights  and  attendance,  making  the  while  as  much  parade  and  as 
much  noise  and  bustle  as  possible.  I  stopped  involuntarily,  as  the 
servants  gathered  around  the  carriage.  A  light  was  produced,  and 
the  distinguished  traveller  was  assisted  to  descend.  As  he  stepped 
out,  the  liffht  gleamed  across  his  face,  and  revealed  the  accursed 
features  of —  V autre y  ! 

I  trembled  with  excitement.  For  with  Vautrey  was  associated 
the  recollection  of  Leila.  If  she  had  somewhat  faded  from  my 
memory  since  my  sojourn  at  Leipsic,  the  returning  tide  of  feeling 
rose  higher  than  ever.  A  strong  unmistaken  presentiment  came 
over  me,  that  Leila  herself  was  not  far  distant.  Possibly  this 
Vautrey  was  now  watching  her  movements  and  following  her  steps. 
The  idea  gained  upon  me,  until  I  felt  that  I  could  not  be  mistaken. 

vot.  XXX.  44 
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I  turned  away  to  prevent  a  recognition »  and  as  I  did  so,  another  car- 
riage with  four  postillions  dashed  rapidly  by. 

Here  the  ms.  furnished  to  us  by  our  kind  correspondent  ab- 
iniptly  ends^  Upon  several  sheets  which  accompanied  the  ms.  are 
put  down  unconnected  thoughts,  which  have  apparently  occurred  to 
the  writer  at  one  time  and  another.  Then  occur  a  few  lines  as  if 
in  continuation  of  the  narrative,  which  relate  evidently  to  a  period 
considerably  subsequent  to  the  time  when  it  abruptly  breaks  off,  as 
above.  The  reader  may  take  some  interest  in  these  passages,  un- 
connected as  they  seem.  What  immediately  follows  we  apprehend, 
from  a  date  upon  the  paper,  was  written  after  a  year's  sojourn  at 
LeipsiCy  and  when  St.  Leger  had  resolved  to  leave  for  Genoa,  where 
love  of  novelty  and  adventure  was  calling  him.  It  is  the  parting 
with  Theresa : 

'  Wb  took  a  silent  walk  together.  Not  one  word  was  spoken  by 
either.  Theresa  maintained  her  usual  composure  of  spirit,  but  a 
truce  of  deep  sorrow,  in  which  no  passion  mingled,  was  visible  in 
her  face. 

*  I  was  fixed  in  my  resolution  to  go  away.  Satan  had  gained  the 
victory,  and  had  an  angel  pleaded  against  my  departure  with  an 
angel's  eloquence,  still  I  would  have  gone.  Surely  I  can  say  so, 
when  I  resisted  the  entreaties  of  Theresa,  who  spoke  so  earnestly 
out  o£  holy  regard  for  my  well-being.  Well ;  we  went  along  our 
once  delightful  shady  walk,  and  stopped  as  we  had  often  stopped 
before,  at  a  romantic  spot.  Ah  !  do  I  not  remember  it  I  Did  not 
the  huge  oak  throw  up  its  niarled  and  rugged  branches  over  against 
us  1  Were  there  not  shade-trees  and  the  evergreen,  and  a  mossy 
seat  just  here  1  Did  not  a  clear  cool  spring  bubble  out  from  a  rock 
at  our  feet  1  Was  not  the  blue  sky  over  our  heads,  and  did  not  the  still 
solemn  pines  tower  up  in  the  distance,.ominous  of  portending  gloom  t 
There  on  that  spot,  she  the  sweetest  of  all  created  beings,  did  en- 
treat me  not  to  go  upon  my  destined  journey  ;  and  there  on  that 
spot  did  I  answer  her  with  words  merely,  as  all  men  answer  woman, 
when  answer  they  have  none.  At  the  conclusion  I  said  :  '  Theresa, 
I  shall  come  back  to  Leipsic ;  we  shall  meet  again.' 

'  Hear  me,  St.  Leger.  We  shall  never  meet  again !'  said  the 
young  girl,  for  the  first  time  almost  passionately.  We  shall  never 
meet  again !  See  you  this  path ;  how  it  separates  here  into  two, 
which  join  again  in  the  high  road,  after  crossing  the  adjacent  forest  f 
You  may  as  well  tell  me  that  the  same  spot  of  material  earth  which 
lies  at  their  separation  is  the  same  spot  which  lies  at  their  reunion, 
as  that  two  bemgs  who  part  in  the  forming-time  of  life  shall  ever 
meet  again.     It  cannot  be  /' 

•  •  .  .  •  ■ 

The  following  must  have  been  written  at  9  still  later  period.  It 
stands  unconnected  with  any  thing  else  : 

'  The  sins  of  youth  are  more  the  sins  of  thoughtlessness ;  of  a 
thoughtless  yielding  to  some  strong  temptation,  or  unfortunate  pro- 
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pensity,  or  corrupt  tendency  of  nature,  and  are  not  tlie  consequence 
of  any  fixed  habit  of  thought,  or  of  a  settled  course  of  conduct. 
Pleasures  attract,  while  the  guilt  of  their  enjoyment  is  not  per- 
ceived or  thought  of. 

'  But  when  the  youth  becomes  a  man,  his  desires  and  thoughts 
are  no  longer  impulsive,  but  are  to  be  charged  to  the  effect  of  settled 
habits  and  tendencies,  and  his  actions  belong  to  and  form  a  part  of 
a  chain  or  course  of  conduct  which  produces  these  as  a  renut. 

'  Would  it  not  be  well  to  ask  where  this  course  will  ultimately  lead 
me  1  Yet  as  I  advance  in  years,  and  when,  as  one  would  suppose, 
my  thoughts  shoula  be  directed  toward  another  worldt,  so  far  from 
life's  appearing  more  and  more  uncertain,  my  hold  upon  it  seems 
more  and  more  secure.     How  is  this  1 

•  •  •  •  • 

On  another  sheet  we  find  these  words  : 

'What  means  this  petpetual  expectation — perpetilal  expecta- 
tion I  It  cannot  mean  Death,  but  rather  Immortality!'  .  .  .  Look 
to  it  that  my  actions  faithfully  portray  myself.  Then,  at  any  rate,«am 
I  no  hypocrite. 

.  .  .  .  '  All  things  hasten  on  to  their  consumn/ation  !  What 
shall  be  that  consummation  to  me  1  I  am  told  that  every  man's 
coming  state  is  prefigured  by  his  present  experience^  Great  God  ! 
Is  then  my  Futdrb  but  the  heightened  picture  of  my  Present  V 
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Alab  !  the  ■onndin;  water-fall,  th«  rivulet  and  stream, 
The  very  birds  and  insects,  all  are  Toiceless  onto  him ; 
He  eannot  even  understand  what  speech  or  music  is. 
O !  let  us  love  him  better  and  mors  tenderly  for  this ! 


Instead  of  seeking  out  a  path  to  lead  his  groping  powers, 

As  circumstance  or  guidance  hath,  perchance,  directed  ovM ; 

The  language  of  the  flowers,  the  speech  that  whisptfrs  from  the  mead,- 

Bright  leaves  from  Nature's  book,  will  teach  his  little  mind  to  read 


lie  will  not  need  a  knowledge  of  the  world  of  outward  sound, 
While  thus  the  smiles  of  heavenly  love  encircle  him  aibund ; 
For  oh  !  the  very  winds  that  touch  with  merest  breath,  his  cheeft« 
Will  talk  to  him  in  language  such  as  holy  angels  speak. 


All  things  shall  teach  him  ;  every  thing,  however  understood. 
Unto  his  shut-up  soul  shall  bring  a  treasury  of  good : 
And  when  the  Lord  recalls  again  his  spirit  back  to  heaven, 
O  .'  it  will  be  as  free  from  stain  as  when  it  first  was  given. 
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t*iix  PmofB  WftXTiBS  or  Ambkica:  with  ah  Iih'roouctobt  Sttbvst  or  tbb  Ihtkluboxval 
HxnomT,  Conihition,  and  PaotPSCTs  or  tbs  Countrt  :  with  Portrait*  from  Original  Pietsrai^ 
By  Rdtus  Wilmot  Qmswold.    In  on«  volume.    PhiJadolphiA :  Cabxt  aitd  Hakt. 

No  man  »  more  deMrving  of  the  public  f  ratitade  than  bo  who  teaohea  a  nation 
to  rofpeet  itaelf.  A  proper  confidence  in  one's  own  ttandarde,  in  one's  own  judg- 
ment, and  in  one's  own  abilities,  is  so  important  for  the  fall  development  of  inteUe(^ 
tnal  capacity,  and  twoial  dignity  and  happinen,  and  moral  power,  that  it  ooght  to  be 
eoBtidered  a  duty  of  every  one  who  holds  the  place  of  a  goide  or  teacher  to  implant 
and  cultivate  it  in  the  sabjecta  of  his  eare,  whether  communities  or  individuals. 
Personal  or  national  vanity,  indeed,  may  become  even  bloated  upon  the  contempt 
and  ridicule  of  the  rest  of  the  world ;  but  an  honorable  self-dependence,  a  manly 
self-reliance,  can  be  inspired  only  by  contemplating,  as  external,  the  monuments  of 
one's  own  character  and  ability,  or  by  seeing  that  othen  regard  them  with  esteem 
and  deference  and  admiration.  For  either  purpose,  of  enabling  the  literary  genius 
of  the  country  to  know  itself,  objectively,  or  of  causing  other  countries  to  receive 
the  complete  impression  of  its  power,  we  hold  such  efforts  as  have  been  made  by 
Bir.  GanwoLV  to  be  of  great  value.  He  has  done  a  useful  work,  and  he  has  done 
it  well.  The  book  now  before  us  is  more  than  respectable ;  it  is  executed  ably,  and 
in  many  parts  brilliantly.  In  some  rs^Mcts  it  is  an  extraordinary  work ;  such  as 
few  men  in  America,  perhaps,  except  its  author,  could  have  produced,  and  he  only 
after  years  of  sedulous  investigation,  and  under  many  advantages  of  circumstance 
or  accident  He  has  long  shown  himself  to  be  of  Cicero's  mind :  *  Mihi  quidem 
nuUi  tatia  erttdito  videntur,  quibu$  nostra  ignota  sunt*  The  distribution  of  the 
vaiiMis  writeni  into  their  classes,  and  the  selection  of  representatives  of  each  class 
or  type,  exhibit  much  skill.  Many  passages  present  fine  specimens  of  acute,  original 
and  just  criticism,  eloquently  delivered.  We  differ  from  Mr.  Gribwold  sometimes, 
but  never  without  a  respect  for  his  judgment,  and  never  without  feeling  that  we 
owe  it  to  the  public  in  all  cases  to  give  a  reason  why  we  do  not  assent  to  the  conclu- 
sbns  of  80  candid  and  discriminatiug  a  judge.  We  acknowledge  Mr.  Griswold  to 
be  a  good  critic ;  and  if  his  personal  friends  or  others  claim  for  him  the  title  of  a 
writer  of  first-rate  merit,  we  make  no  other  hesitation  than  that  we  have  not  yet 
seen  quite  enough  of  original  matter  from  his  pen.  '  The  strength  of  the  eagle,' 
says  Mr.  Hallam,  *  is  to  be  measured,  not  only  by  the  height  of  his  place,  but  by 
the  time  that  he  continues  on  the  wing.'  If  the  editor  of  the  *  Prose  Writers'  will 
produce  an  entire  volume  on  some  eoutiaoous  subject,  in  the  same  style  of  feariess 
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and  aento  diiwinMimi,  and  of  gnoefol  and  elegant  oompontioB,  which  is  displayed  in 
fome  of  the  paragraphs  here — whioh  we  do  not  qoestion  his  ability  to  do  ^  we 
■hail  readily  admit  his  right  to  take  a  place  among  the  foremost  anthon  of  the 
eonnCry.  The  present  Tolnme  we  have  read  with  constant  interest  and  freqoent  ad* 
miraiioa.  We  have  derived  more  instruction  from  it  than  it  woold  be  becoming  in  a 
reviewer  to  admit.  The  reader  is  here  hrooght  for  a  time  into  society  with  the 
greatest  and  most  accomplished  of  the  minds  of  this  eoantry : 

*  Et  Tariu  audit  voeoa,  fruiturqus  daorum 
Colloqaio.* 

It  is  much  to  admit  that  we  pass  to  the  comments  of  the  author  without  any  very 
sensible  diminution  of  interest  or  respect 

The  benefits  to  be  expected  from  a  compilation  like  this  are  several.  In  the  first 
place,  by  exhibiting  *  the  anceston*  fair  glory  gone  before'  in  concentrated  bright- 
ness, it  will  stimulate  the  youthful  energy  of  the  day  to  more  earnest  action  in  this 
great  field  of  exertion  and  renown.  In  the  next  place,  it  will  tend  to  ascertain  and 
illustrate,  by  a  kind  of  induction,  more  reliable  than  any  speculation  or  random  ex- 
periment, the  natural  and  proper  tone  and  charaeter  of  American  literature.  We 
wish,  as  perhaps  all  wish,  and  we  believe,  as  certainly  many  do  not  believe,  that 
there  is,  or  is  to  be,  a  literature  peculiarly  and  distinctively  American.  This  country 
in  its  origin  was  little  else  than  a  concourse  of  individual  penMns,  aggregated  but  not 
asBociated,  and  of  companies  clustered  but  not  combined  ;  gradually  this  '  dust  and 
powder  of  individuality'  has  tended  to  an  organization  ;  a  definite  principle  of  social 
life  has  been  evolved,  or  is  evolving ;  characteristics  of  a  national  existence  have 
been  perceived,  and  have  deepened  and  multiplied  as  time  has  gone  on.  In  every 
thing  the  dead-reckoning,  which  carried  forward  the  old  wisdiMu  into  the  new  region* 
has  failed  or  began  to  fail,  and  new  observations  have  required  to  be  taken.  A  thou- 
sand tokens  in  every  thing  from  which  we  can  prognosticate,  make  it  manifest  that 
a  spirit,  indigenous  and  self-vital,  inhabits  our  country  ;  a  spirit  of  power,  ipsa  tuis 
pollen*  opibu9.  If  all  this  be  so,  there  is  an  end  of  the  question  about  a  national 
literature ;  for  this  creative  vigor,  breathing  and  burning  in  the  bosom  of  the  nation, 
must  find  an  issue  in  art  as  well  as  in  action.  The  flower  of  literature  will  blow, 
and  the  fruit  of  science  bloom,  upon  the  tree  of  national  life,  as  surely  as  the 
branches  and  leaves  of  business,  politics  or  war  expand  and  strengthen.  It  is  then 
of  the  first  consequence  that  every  one  interested  in  associating  his  name  with  his 
hmd's  language  should  apprehend  correctly  the  tendencies  of  the  literary  spirit  of 
the  country,  in  order  that  he  may  divine  the  nature  of  that  literature  in  its  perfect 
development ;  for  it  is  only  as  his  produeUoms  embody  and  represent  that  native 
ipirit  of  art,  that  they  will  have  a  permanent  life.  He  mnst  look  backward,  and 
eatch  a  prophecy  of  the  future  from  the  performances  of  the  past  He  must  listen 
to  the  various  notes  that  have  been  struck ;  observe  which  soond  falsely,  which  have 
died  away  and  become  inaudible,  and  which  rise  and  flow  and  swell  upon  the  ear, 
the  tnie  key-notes  of  the  symphoay.  Of  one  thing,  however,  even  a  fiasty  glance 
gives  iw  a  gratifying  assurance ;  that  of  whatever  nature  or  quality  the  new  lite- 
ntsre  may  be,  it  will  bear  no  resemblance  to  the  productions  of  '  Young  America ;' 
a  fraternity  young  cmly  in  wisdom,  and  incapable  of  reprsoenting  any  thing  of  Am»> 
rica  bnt  its  vulgarity.  Following  the  order  of  Mr.  Gaiswou),  we  shall,  in  the  pre- 
sent BUflnbcr,  and  in  subsequent  issues,  attempt  a  hasty  review  of  the  several  depart- 
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ments  in  which  monamento  of  the  mental  vigor  of  Ameriea  remain  for  the  inatrnc* 
iion  and  delight  of  mankind :  beginning  with  her  Jtateemen  and  oraton. 

Tlie  Congrefli,  which,  having  vindicated  by  arms  thoee  principlee  of  liberty  that 
are  conttitotional  in  Anglo-Saxon  eociety,  afterward  aMembled  to  define  and  institnte 
them  in  abiding  forms  of  legislation,  bronght  together,  to  nee  the  language  in  which 
Warburton  apoke  of  the  Long  Parliament,  *  the  greatest  set  of  geniuses  for  gov«m- 
ment  that  ever  embarked  in  a  common  canse.'  And  to  this  day,  that  high  lineage 
has  never  failed.  Political  and  legal  ability,  in  fact,  seem  to  be  an  instinct  of  the 
American  people ;  And  those  faculties,  implying  an  action,  present,  personal  and 
persuasive,  admit  of  scarcely  any  effective  literary  sortt's  but  in  oratory.  Accord* 
ingly,  the  eloquence  of  the  bar,  the  legislative  hall  and  the  popular  assembly  eonstt* 
tutes  the  most  characteristic  display  of  American  intelligence,  and  of  itself  sustains 
our  pretension  to  take  a  rank  among  the  great  intellectual  nations  of  the  worid.  In 
the  night  of  tyranny  the  eloquence  of  the  country  first  blazed  up,  like  the  lighted 
signal-fires  of  a  distracted  border,  to  startle  and  enlighten  the  community.  Every 
where,  as  the  news  of  this  or  that  fresh  invasion  of  liberty  and  right  was  passed  on 
through  the  land,  men  ran  together  and  called  upon  some  speaker  to  address  them. 
It  M  a  striking  evidence  of  the  dignity  and  elevation  of  this  noble  gift,  that  at  sea- 
sons demanding  deep  wisdom,  and  varied  resources  of  suggestion  and  experience, 
and  consununate  judgment,  oratory  was  the  most  commanding  influence  in  the  state, 
and  that  it  was  then  more  splendid,  more  finished,  more  truly  dassical,  than  it  has 
been  in  any  times  of  less  excited  interest  Eloquence  is  the  enthusiasm  of  reason, 
the  passion  of  the  mind ;  it  is  judgment  raised  into  transport,  and  breathing  the  irre- 
sistible ardon  of  sympathy.  It  contributed  in  a  great  degree  to  the  adoption  of  the 
federal  constitution ;  and  never  let  it  be  forgotten,  that  when  the  same  perverse  and 
fatal  spirit,  against  which  the  constitution  in  its  infancy  had  prevailed,  again  appeared 
in  the  councils  of  the  nation,  inflamed  by  interest  and  ambition,  and  at  once  insidious 
and  domineering,  to  betray  the  system  which  it  could  not  overthrow,  it  was  the  same 
divine  energy  that,  with  the  indignation  of  truth,  the  power  of  argument,  and  a 
torrent-rush  of  resistless  feeling,  swept  forth  to  scatter  and  punish  the  foe.  The 
eloquence  of  Hamilton,  spoken  and  written,  did  much  to  establish  our  national  sys- 
tem ;  the  eloquence  of  Wibster  did  more  to  defend,  dnd  save  ft 

*  Duo  Ailmiaa  belli, 
Beipiadas,  cladem  Libyc!* 

Looking  then  at  the  monuments  of  American  eloquence,  even  with  the  severe 
eye  of  scholars  and  critics,  there  is  cause  for  satisfaction  and  a  just  pride.  There 
is  Hbnrv,  not  fulminating  from  the  clouds,  like  Dbmosthenis,  to  terrify  men  into 
sense  and  virtue ;  not  sending  qp  a  flash,  like  Cicrro,  to  be  a  signal  to  distant  ages, 
rather  than  a  fire  of  present  energy ;  but  first  drawing  his  hearers'  sympathies  to 
him  by  a  delightfiil  conciliation,  and  then  charging  them  with  the  fervor  of  his  own 
bosom ;  familiar,  simple  and  near,  yet  intense,  vehement  and  thrilling ;  converting 
his  hearers  first  into  friends,  and  then  animating  them  into  partisans,  and  finally 
hurrying  all  along  with  him  in  one  united  fellowship  of  feeling ;  not  surpassing  in 
intellect,  rarely  analytical,  never  ascending  to  the  illuminated  heights  of  abstnet 
wisdom ;  but  setting  before  his  mind  usually  some  one  definite  object,  and  piereing  it 
through  and  through  by  the  shaft  of  a  sound  nndentanding,  pointed  by  an  honest 
purpose,  and  driven  by  all  the  force  of  devoted  passion.    There  is  Ambb,  whose 
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speech  waa  enchantroeDt,  and  hie  pen  a  subtler  magic ;  pooBessed  by  nature  of  '  the 
delicacy  which  diitingutBhes  in  words  the  ahadea  of  sentiment,  the  grace  which 
brings  them  to  the  soul  of  the  reader  with  the  charm  of  novelty  united  to  cleameas ;' 
when  dignified  and  pure  spirit,  apprehending  a  corrupt  triumph  as  the  most  fatal  of 
failnresy  and  unprincipled  succeas  as  only  a  keener  disgrace,  desponded,  not  because 
it  did  not  see  justly  and  foresee  clearly,  but  because  its  hopes  had  been  so  high  and 
its  feeling  so  refined ;  as  the  common  air  would  cloud  and  sully  an  atmosphere  of 
mora  essential  ether ;  who,  had  he  lived  to  see  what  we  see,  with  his  quick  sensibili- 
ties of  honor  and  his  far-reflectiTe  sagacity,  instead  of  recalling  one  of  his  gloomy 
anticipations,  would  perhaps  have  pointed  to  the  most  despairing  omens  of  bis  elo- 
quence, and  have  said  in  anguish :  '  This  day  is  this  scripture  fulfilled  in  your  ears !' 
There  is  Oris  the  elder,  impetuous,  uncompromising,  kindling ;  Marshall,  who 
oonld  vindicate  the  power  of  reason  in  discussion  as  impressively  as  he  could  illus- 
trate its  dignity  in  judgment ;  whose  only  surviving  oration  stands  like  the  cydopean 
stractnre  of  a  superior  race ;  Rutlbdgc,  Adams.  Coming  down  to  later  times, 
QuiHCT,  ^rooKTON,  WiET,  and  afterward  Clay,  CALBoaN,  Evkrett,  are  truly  ora- 
ton  of  the  early  heroic  age  of  our  statesmen,  the  i/ii9cof  of  our  history.  Mr.  Gris- 
woLD  has  property  chosen  Hamilton  as  the  principal  and  representative.  He  closes 
tn  snimatM  survey  of  his  life  with  these  discriminating  remarks : 

*Iii  every  pege  of  the  worlci  of  Hamxi.ton  we  dueover  ad  original.  Tig oroiu  and  practical  undar- 
•Caadiiv,  informed  with  varioua  and  profound  knowledge.  But  fow  of  Ei«  tpeeehea  were  reported, 
and  OTen  these  very  imperfectly ;  but  we  have  tradition!  of  hie  eloquence,  which  represent  it  aa 
woodmiblly  winning  and  pertuasive.  Indeed,  It  la  evident  from  its  known  effects  that  ho  was  a  de- 
bater of  the  very  first  class.  He  thought  clearly  and  rapidly,  hud  a  ready  command  of  language, 
aad  addressed  himself  solely  to  the  reason.  He  never  lost  his  self-command,  and  never  seemed  im- 
patient;  but  from  the  bravery  of  his  nature,  and  his  contempt  of  meanness  and  servility,  be  waa 
perhaps  sometimes  indiscreet  Hit  works  were  written  hastily,  but  we  can  discover  in  them  no 
signs  of  immaturity  or  eareieasness ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  liardly  excelled  in  eompactnesa, 
dearaeaa,  elegance,  and  purity  of  language.' 

Mr.  Wbbvtrr  is  properly  selected  as  the  representative  of  the  best  sense  and 
highest  wisdom  and  most  consummate  dignity  of  the  politics  and  oratory  of  the 
present  times,  because  his  great  intelligence  has  continued  to  be  so  finely  sensitive 
to  all  the  influences  that  stir  the  action  and  speculation  of  the  country.  But  we 
\  defer  a  farther  consideration  of  this  subject  until  another  number. 


Loun  THX  FounTttMTH  AND  THB  CouBT  or  Fbancb  IN  TBS  SsvaNmNTH  CufTURy.     By 
Misa  Pardox.    New-York :  Hartxr  amd  Bbothbrs. 

Wb  have  very  few  good  biographies  in  the  English  language,  and  fewer  still  of 
those  charming  memoirs  of  society  which  constitute  the  most  attractive  portion  of 
the  literature  of  France.  *  Louis  the  Fourteenth,'  by  the  author  of  *  The  City  of 
the  Sultan,'  is  nearest  the  French  ideal  of  the  latter  class  of  compositions,  and  is 
perhaps  in  all  respects  as  good  a  production  of  its  kind  as  was  ever  produced  by  an 
English  author.  It  is  an  admirable  picture  of  the  golden  age ;  the  age  of  chivalric 
courtesy,  noble  daring,  and  great  achievements  in  France ;  painted  with  the  mmute- 
ness  of  the  Duke  ds  Sully  and  the  freedom  and  spirit  of  Voltauib.  It  has  a 
great  variety  of  remarkable  characters ;  and  in  dialogue,  portraiture  and  description, 
IS  superior  to  any  thing  Miss  Faedob  had  before  given  to  the  press.  The  Habpbrb 
are  issuing  it  in  a  style  of  singular  beauty,  with  rubricated  titles,  fine  engravings,  etc, 
and  at  a  very  low  price. 
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MoDBBNPAiifTSU:  BY  A  GaAXMlATB  ov  OZFOBO.    In  oue  VOlllBM.    pp.  480.    N«woYork:  WlLBT 

AMD  PUTNAJI. 

Thib  work  bM  pnwed  throagh  seTeral  editioiM  in  London,  and  wo  are  glad  to  mo 
that  the  American  pablia(ien  have  had  ooorage  to  ro*print  it  in  thia  country.  Wo 
say  courage,  becauae  thera  are  to  few  penons  among  na  who  doToto  any  time  or  at* 
tentiou  to  the  aits,  that  a  book  on  thia  aabjoct,  no  matter  how  ably  written,  has  ai 
yet  rarely  paid  the  publishere  for  their  labors*  No  work  issued  from  the  press  within 
the  last  half  century  on  painting  or  painteia  has  attracted  so  mneh  attentk>n  or 
afforded  so  mneh  instruction  as  this.  We  venture  to  say  it  will  create  a  new  era  in 
art ;  for  the  author  has  dared  to  come  out  boldly  and  assert  that  the  modem  painters, 
more  especially  landscape-paintem,  are  superior  to  those  called  the  '  Old  Masters.* 
And  he  not  only  maket  the  assertion,  but /moves  it  by  facts  within  the  reach  of  erery 
one  who  will  take  the  pains  to  examine  for  himself.  He  compares  the  works  of 
Claude,  SAi.VAToa  Roba  and  Pousbin  with  the  modem  productions  of  TuRXKa,  Starb- 
FiBLD,  Ha&oimo,  and  others,  and  shows  that  where  the  former  merely  dealt  in  the 
generalisation  of  things,  the  latter  presenre  the  same  characteristics,  with  the  addition 
of  a  minute  attention  to  the  nature,  eflfoct  and  appearance  of  each  individual  obiiect 
of  which  the  whole  is  composed.  He  eaposes  what  may  be  termed  the  *  tricks'  that 
were  resorted  to  by  the  '  Old  Masters*  in  light  and  shade,  effect  and  form,  to  cover 
np  an  ignorance  of  the  laws  of  nature  ;  a  knowledge  of  which,  he  asserts,  can  alone 
enable  an  artist  to  produce  a  truly  great  work. 

But  the  most  remarkable  and  interesting  portion  of  the  book  is  the  author's  re- 
marka,  made  after  yean  of  personal  observation,  upon  the  various  phenomena  of 
nature.  Take,  for  instance,  his  chapt6n  on  clouds,  open  skies,  water,  and  foliage ; 
how  many  hundred  beautiful  changes  and  appearances  are  brought  to  our  recollec- 
tion, which  we  have  carelessly  observed  a  thousand  times  oumelves,  but  never  ex- 
amined into  their  causes  or  effects,  or  asked  why  and  wherefore  they  aaiume  bo  many 
fantastic  shapes,  colors,  and  changes  !  It  is  in  this  he  is  able  to  prove  the  superiority 
of  the  modem  paiuten  over  the  old  masten.  In  the  latter  he  pomts  out  frequent  in- 
stances where  such  absurdities  exist  aa  the  distance  or  back-ground  of  a  picture 
being  under  the  infloenpe  of  a  sun-light  at  one  hour  of  the  day,  and  the  fore-ground 
throwing  shadows  which  clearly  indicate  that  either  it  is  another  hour  of  the  day,  or 
that  there  must  be  two  suns  in  the  heavens  at  the  same  time.  Also,  where  clouds 
that  could  only  appear  after  certain  storms,  are  floating  about  in  the  sky,  with  another 
class  of  clouds  which  can  only  exist  after  a  long  drought  And  the  same  abourdities 
are  shown  in  respect  to  shadows  and  reflections  on  still  and  ruffled  water ;  of  light 
and  shade  and  color  on  foliage,  under  the  efiect  of  a  different  state  of  the  atmoq>heie. 
The  most  enthusiastic  admiration  of  the  works  of  nature  are  manifest  throughout 
the  whole  book ;  and  as  has  been  traly  said  of  it  by  an  English  reviewer, '  A  perpe- 
tual, though  subdued  acknowledgment  of  the  Alhioutt,  as  the  sum  and  substance, 
the  beginning  and  the  ending  of  all  truth,  of  all  power,  of  all  goodness,  and  of  all 
beauty,'  marks  every  page  in  the  volume.  In  short,  the  work  is  one  which  will  not 
only  delight  and  instract  the  artist,  but  the  poet,  the  philosopher,  and  every  lover  of 
the  works  of  God.  The  author,  whose  name  is  not  known  to  the  public,  at  least  in 
this  country,  is  evidently  a  ripe  scholar,  and  of  extensive  reading ;  and  to  his  learn- 
ing he  adds  a  vigorous  and  original  thinking  mind.  A  close  observer  of  all  things 
around  him,  and  a  fearless  expoonder  of  the  troth,  ho  Bcoms  to  be  tied  down  to  the 
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eonventional  opinionB  of  the  world,  whether  they  hare  heen  eetahUahed  for  eentiiriee 
or  have  grown  up  at  a  more  recent  date  ander  the  lanetion  of  namee  that  have  he- 
come  hooaehold  idob  among  pictore-dealero,  connoiaeon  and  academicians. 

Aa  might  be  eipected,  on  the  fint  appearance  of  thif  book  it  encountered  veiy 
Tiolent  opposition  from  the  admirers  of  the  <  Old  Masters.'  Criticisms  of  the  most 
bitter  nature  were  written  to  pot  it  down.  Ridicule,  argument,  and  a  parade  of  long- 
established  authorities,  were  brought  in  array  against  it ;  yet  it  not  only  sorvived 
them  all,  but  ran  with  great  rapidity  through  three  very  ezpensiTe  London  editions, 
and  is  now  re -published  in  this  country.  To  the  general  reader  it  may  seem  in  many 
parts  too  dry  and  philosophical  to  maintain  a  lively  inCiBrest  throughout ;  but  to  the 
rtndent,  and  the  investigating  mind,  these  portions  of  it  will  perhaps  be  the  most 
interesting  of  any. 

There  is  only  one  part  of  the  book  which  we  could  wish  to  see  expunged ;  and  that 
is  where  the  author  ia  so  extravagant  in  his  adoration  of  J.  M.  W.  Tuensk,  the  English 
landscape-painter.  In  regard  to  this,  he  acknowledges,  in  an  advertisement  to  a  more 
recent  edition,,  that  he  is  open  to  animadversion.  But  he  insists  that  Mr.  Turnir's 
works  so  abound  in  a  thorough  knowledge  of  nature,  and  so  abundantly  prove  what 
he  has  so  earnestly  endeavored  to  instil  into  the  minds  of  his  readers,  that  he  cannot 
avoid  continually  referring  to  them  as  evidence  of  his  assertion.  But  we  still  think  \ 
it  mars  the  beauty  and  usefulness  of  the  work;  for  it  gives  it  a  partisan  character,  ^ 
which  leads  many  to  think  that  it  cannot  be  impartial  or  just  where  it  is  so  full  of 
praise  and  adulation  of  a  single  individual.  However,  be  its  faults  what  they  may,  no 
one  can  arise  from  its  perusal — we  ought  rather  to  say  from  its  9tudy,  for  a  mere 
perusal  will  not  elicit  its  real  worth — without  being  instructed  and  benefitted. 


Poms  ST  HsNBV  Howard  Browitbll.    Id  one  vdaoML    pp.  906.    New>York  x  D.  Apflrtom 

AKD  CoXFAIfT. 

Ws  have  not  for  many  months  encountered  so  creditable  a  volume  of  Ameri- 
can poetry  as  this ;  and  we  only  regret  our  present  inability  to  fortify  this  conmien- 
dation  by  presenting  a  few  of  the  many  excellent  passages  which  we  pencilled  as 
we  read.  One  great  merit  of  Mr.  Brownbll  is,  that  he  does  not  overiay  his 
thoughts  with  mere  words,  which,  while  they  may  perhaps  '  make  rhyme,'  make 
nothing  else.  He  is  simple  in  his  language.  He  seeks  no  bizarrerie*  of  expression ; 
and  yon  see  no  dim  ideas  peeping  out  from  cumbrous  ornaments  that  overioad  their 
littleness.  And  '  by  the  same  token,'  how  seldom  do  you  find  a  man  with  clear  po- 
etical thoughts  and  true  feeling  endeavoring  to  give  force  and  fervency  to  them  by 
any  other  adjuncts  than  those  which  are  in  strict  *  keeping.'  We  are  not  unfrequently 
reminded,  in  reading  much  of  the  mere  pen-and-ink  verse,  miscalled  <  poetry,'  of  the 
day,  of  the  commingled  and  non-come-at-able  conception  of  the  debating-society 
orator:  <It  is  pretty  impossible  to  eonununicate  to  othere  thou  ideas  whereof  tee 
ourselves  are  not  possessed  of;  for  in  so  doing,  we  are  pretty  apt  to  encounter  those 
difficulties  from  which  it  is  pretty  impossible  for  us  to  eradicate  ourselves  therefrom.' 
We  wish  the  reader  would  take  up  the  little  volume  whose  modest  title  introduces 
this  too  brief  and  hurried  notice,  and  oblige  us  by  following  and  closely  scanning 
the  author  in  his  sketch  of  a  visit  to  '  The  Tomb  of  Columbus.'  The  scenes  which 
he  depicts  compose  a  most  efiective  picture.    But  the  composition,  although  fnU,  is 
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not  crowded,  nor  does  tho  wtut  uae  too  rich  a  bmah.  Among  the  other  contents  of 
the  Tolome  we  remember  with  pleacnre,  as  we  write« '  ObiDi  the  Skipper/  a  '  fish- 
story/  and  some  spirited  weird  lines  upon  <  The  Sphinx.'  We  hare  hot  apace  left  to 
commend  the  entire  work  to  the  faror  of  our  readers ;  and  we  do  this  the  more  cor- 
dially, that  Mr.  BaowniLL  comes  modestly  before  the  public,  without  preface  or  in- 
troduction,  other  than  a  simple  and  touching  dedication  to  his  mother.  It  is  not  your 
pompous  self-inflated  bardling  who  is  likeliest  to  prove  the  sore  foTorite  of  the  public ; 
as  many  a  one  has  found,  to  his  no  small  mortification. 


Thb  Months  :  A  Cozxxction  or  Pobmi.    By  Wili.uk  H.  C.  Hosma.    In  ooe  voIobmu    Bostoa : 

WZLLIAK  D.  TlCKNOK  AND  COMT AMY. 

*  Rbmotk  from  book-marts/  writes  the  modest  and  talented  author  of  this  very 
handsome  little  volume,  <  and  mainly  unacquainted  with  the  editorial  fraternity  of 
the  metropolis,  my.  rye-straw  reed  I  suppose  must  be  drowned  by  the  loud  clarion 
flourish  that  announces  so  frequently  the  advent  of  bards  of  loftier  pretensions.'  Not 
altogether  so ;  for  although,  for  reasons  elsewhere  stated,  we  have  small  room  to 
permit  our  friend  and  long-time  correspondent  to  speak  for  himself  out  of  the  book 
before  us,  yet  so  often  and  so  well  has  he  done  so  in  these  pages,  that  the  simple 
announcement  of  a  work  from  his  pea  will  scarcely  fail  to  secure  a  perusal  at  the 
hands  of  our  readers.  In  general  terms,  we  may  say  of  the  twelve  poems  composing 
<  The  Months,'  that  they  evince  a  beautiful  feeling  for  and  minute  observation  of 
nature ;  the  ability  of  the  author  to  paint  a  scene  with  a  few  brief,  authentic  strokes ;  a 
grace  and  ease  of  versification  too  rare  among  writers  of  far  more*  pretension  ;  and 
a  keen  enjoyment  of  the  beautiful,  wherever  it  may  be  found.  Yet  we  must  say 
that  for  ourselves  we  prefer  Mr.  Hoshbe  when  he  depicts  emotions  rather  th&n  visi- 
ble scenes,  faithfully  as  he  limns  the  latter.  How  touching  are  his  breathings  of 
bereaved  auction,  our  readers  can  bear  ample  witness.  '  Heart  speaks  to  heart'  in 
these  his  later  outpourings  of  parental  sorrow.  They  are  in  the  strongest  degree 
pathetic  and  expressive.  A  contemporary  has  indicated  two  or  three  unimportant 
resemblances  or  similarities  of  thought,  \n  the  volume  before  us,  to  other  poetical 

writers ;  and  he  might  have  mcluded 

« 

•  Hontli  of  my  hefcrt  I  Soptomber  mild !' 

•s  an  eawlamation  not  unlike  that  contained  in  the  lines  of  '  our  brother,  gone  hence 
by  the  will  of  Goo,'  entitled  <  October,'  and  commencing : 

*  Bolomn,  yet  bMotiftal  to  riew, 

M9tak  1/  My  Amti,  thou  dawnett  Imto  :* 

but  these  similarities  of  thought  are  not  cited  as  plagiarisms.  <  Every  common  per- 
son,' says  CoLBRiDGB, '  who  has  read  half  a  doien  standard  books  in  his  life,  knows 
that  thoughts,  words  and  phrases,  not  our  own,  rise  up  day  by  day  from  the  depths  Of 
the  passive  memory,  and  suggest  themselves  as  it  were  to  the  hand,  without  any 
efibrt  of  recollection  on  our  part  Such  thoughts,  if  not  natural  bom,  are  denisens 
at  least.'  Mr.  Hobmee,  as  tixe  '  Literary  World'  jostiy  remarks,  observes  nature  for 
himself;  nor  is  the  chastity  of  his  muse  at  all  impeachable.  His  volume  is  excel- 
lently printed  and  prettily  embellished  in  its  eztomals.  We  conunend  it  to  w^mda 
and  cordial  acceptance. 
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Thb  WuTiNGf  OF  Thomas  Hood. — The  fame  of  a  great  writer  is  seldom  fixed 
in  the  estimation  of  the  world  nntil  he  ceases  to  be  0/  the  world.  His  renown  springs 
like  a  phoenix  firom  his  own  ashes.  The  lanrel  that  binds  his  brow  must  be  mingled 
with  the  cypress.  To  become  known,  an  author  must  become  unknown.  The  world 
does  not  find  him,  until  it  loses  him.  Like  beasts  of  the  field  and  birds  of  the  air,  he 
must  be  dead  before  he  can  be  devoured.  As  soon  as  the  lamp  of  his  life  is  extin- 
guished, he  becomes  distinguished.  In  short,  to  speak  paradoxically  still,  an  author 
does  not  begin  to  live  until  he  ceases  to  lire.  History  confirms  this  fact.  It  was  so 
with  Shakspeaek,  with  Milton  and  with  Burns  ;  and  though  many  men  of  geniusi 
from  the  peculiar  character  of  their  works,  have  enjoyed  a  measure  of  fame  while 
living,  which  death  did  not  serve  to  increase,  but  rather  in  some  instances  to  diminish» 
yet  these  form  only  the  exceptions  to  the  general  rule.  The  corner-stone  of  the 
structure  of  his  renown  is  nsually  his  tomb-stone. 

These  desultory  thoughts  have  been  suggested  by  the  fact,  that  only  a  few  yean 
sgo  Thomas  Hood  was  scarcely  known  in  this  country.  His  name,  when  mentioned 
at  all,  was  either  associated  with  his  editorship  of  the  '  Comic  Annual,'  or  alluded  to 
in  such  a  manner  as  would  naturally  lead  one  unacquainted  with  his  ^orks  to  sup-- 
pose  that  they  were  all  of  an  ephemeral  nature,  and  not  calculated  to  survive  the 
period  in  which  they  were  written.  Tidings  of  his  death,  however,  had  no  sooner 
been  received,  than  his  merits  were  canvassed  in  able  reviews  ;  editions  of  his  works 
were  printed,  which  met  with  rapid  and  extensive  circulation  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic  ;  general  readers,  on  this  side  the  water  at  least,  seemed  to  be  aware  for  the 
first  time  that  English  literature  had  sustained  a  severe  loss  in  Hood's  decease.  At 
the  present  time  few  modem  English  writers  are  more  widely  known  and  admired  ; 
and  for  a  very  good  reason.  Hood  was  eminently  a  Poet  of  the  People,  His  sympa- 
thies were  not  confined  to  any  class,  but  embraced  all  classes.  His  feelings  were  all 
on  the  side  of  common  humanity,  and  he  battled  in  his  way  with  a  right  good-will 
against  every  thing  which  tended  to  degrade  human  nature.  A  sworn  foe  to  social 
oppression  of  every  description,  he  depicted  the  sufferings  of  the  lower  classes,  and 
stftight  to  elevate  their  condition  by  awakening  the  kindlier  feelings  of  humanity ; 
by  strei^lMning  the  bonds  of  brotherhood  between  the  high  and  the  low ;  and  not  by 
railing  at  the  rich  and  powerful,  which  to  as  seems  a  very  mistaken  philanthropy. 
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His  Bpirit  waa  conciliatory  and  liberal.  He  was  a  Samaritan  in  his  feelings,  and 
the  mere  difference  of  creed  or  condition  was  insufficient  to  sunder  the  ties  of  fellow- 
ship which  bound  him  to  his  race.  He  would  have  stooped  to  heal  the  wounded 
Jew,  as  did  the  worshipper  of  Gerazhim.  With  him  the  condemned  felon  was  still 
a  man  i  the  abandoned  wanton  was  a  woman,  whom  God  made.  These  feelings, 
united  with  a  rare  and  delicate  fancy,  and  a  peculiar  felicity  of  language,  lend  a 
nameless  charm  to  those  compositions  of  Hood  which  are  destined  to  stand  the  test 
of  time.  Many  of  them  ha^e  already  become  familiar  as  household  words.  They 
touch  those  chords  of  the  heart  which  vibrate  the  longest,  and  create  for  their  author 
a  feeling  of  lore  rather  than  admiration.  They  are  not  mere  cold  abstractions, 
clothed  in  beautiful  language,  which  we  read,  praise,  and  then  forget ;  they  possess 
a  directness  of  feeling,  to  which  all  hearts  respond  at  once.  We  never  become 
weary  of  drinking  at  such  fountains  of  delight.  They  are  like  home-bom  melodies, 
which  never  cease  to  please,  and  which  it  is  impossible  not  to  remember.  It  may 
be  said  with  truth  that  Hood  wrote  but  little  poetry  of  a  character  likely  to  live  be- 
yond the  present  time ;  but  for  our  own  part  we  prefer  quality  to  quantity,  and 
would  rather  be  the  author  of  '  The  Burial  of  Sir  Johfi  Moork,'  or  the  *  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Church-yard,'  than  all  the  dull  epics  that  were  ever  written.  The  circum- 
stances of  HooD*B  life  compelled  him  to  write  for  bread  instead  of  fame ;  and  it  was 
only  in  the  intervals  of  his  labors,  which  were  devoted  to  please  the  appetite  of  the 
many,  that  he  found  time  to  speak  the  full  and  free  language  of  his  heart 

The  longest  of  Hood's  serious  poems, '  The  Plea  of  the  Mid-Summer  Fairies,*' 
(the  design  of  which  is  to  celebrate,  by  an  allegory,  the  immortality  which  Sbaks- 
RARK  has  conferred  on  the  fairy  mythology  by  his  '  Mid-Summer  Night's  Dream,*) 
and '  Hero  and  Lkandbr,*  are  both  wonderful  productions ;  poems  that,  if  he  had 
written  nothing  else,  would  have  placed  Hood  in  the  first  rank  of  the  English  das- 
sies.  Among  his  shorter  poems  are  <  Euoknb  Aram,'  <  The  Elm  Tree,'  <  The 
Haunted  House,'  <  The  Bridge  of  Sighs,'  and  '  The  Song  of  a  Shirt ;'  all  composi- 
tions of  the  highest  order  of  excellence.  They  have  been  already  adverted  to  in 
the  Knickbrbockrr,  and  have  become  widely  known  of  late ;  and  for  this  reason  we 
will  pass  them  here,  and  make  a  few  extracts  from  some  other  minor  pieces  with  which 
the  reader  will  be  less  acquainted. 

Sir  Walter  Scott  has  said,  that  very  few  persons,  of  any  literary  pretensions 
whatever,  have  passed  through  life  without  getting  as  far  in  a  poetical  addreos  to  the 
'  pale  mistress  of  the  night'  as  the  exclamation,  *  O,  Moon  !'  whether  truly  or  not,  it 
is  not  our  purpose  to  say.  All  will  admit,  however,  that  it  is  a  hackneyed  subject; 
yet  observe  what  a  charm  genius  is  capable  of  throwing  around  it : 


'  M oTHSa  of  light  I  how  fairly  doct  thou  go 
Over  ihoM  hoary  ereaCa,  dinnely  led  ! 
Art  thou  that  huotreaa  of  the  lilver  bow. 
Fabled  of  old  T    Or  rather  doat  thou  tread 
Thoae  cloudy  ■ummita,  thence  to  g axe  below, 
Like  the  wild  chamoia  from  her  Alpioe  aoow, 
WherehireterneTer climb'd,  secure  from  dread  1 
How  maoy  antique  fancies  have  I  read 
Of  that  mild  presence !  and  how  many  wrought .' 

Wondrous  and  bright. 

Upon  the  silver  light, 
Chasing  fair  figures  with  the  artist.  Thought ! 


*  What  art  thou  like  i    Sometimes  I  see  th—  ride 
A  far-bound  galley  on  its  perilous  way, 
Whilst  breesy  waves  toss  up  their  silvory  spray  ( 

Sometimes  behold  thee  glide, 
Clttster'd  by  all  thy  tkmily  of  stare, 
Like  a  lone  widow,  through  the  welkin  wide. 
Whose  pallid  cheek  the  midnight  aorrow  mara ; 
SoaisfMMs  Iwtdk  tk$€  mifinm  tU9p  to  afai^ 
Tmidl9  UgkUd  bw  (Ay  vestal  torch, 
Till  in  some  Latmian  cave  I  see  thee  creep. 
To  catch  the  yooug  Bkdtmiok  asleep^ 
Leaving  thj»  splendor  at  the  jagged  porch!' 


Is  not  that  beautiful?    With  what  a  melancholy  cadence  it  dies  upon  ttie  ear! 
Can  any  thing  be  more  poetical  than  the  lines  we  have  italiciaed  7    "The  foUowing, 
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in  a  diflbrent  Tein,  ti  full  of  feeling, 
eing  itf  Motlier  :* 

*  Lots  thy  mother,  little  one! 
Kim  aod  clMp  her  neck  again ; 
Hereafter  ihr  may  have  a  son 
Will  kies  and  clasp  h^r  neck  in  Tain. 
Love  thjr  mother,  little  one  ! 

'  Oane  upon  her  living  eyes, 
Aod  mirror  back  her  love  for  thee ; 
Hereafter  thoa  may'st  shudder  sighe 
To  meet  them  when  they  cannot  Me. 
Gaze  upon  her  liviog  eyes ! 


The  lines  were  addreased  '  To  a  Child  embra-' 


'  Press  her  lips  the  while  thev  glow 
With  love  that  they  have  often  told  ; 
Hereafter  thou  may'*t  press  in  wo. 
And  kiss  them  till  thine  own  are  cold. 
Press  her  lips  the  nhile  they  glow  i 

*  Oh !  revere  her  raven  hair  I 
Althoagh  it  be  not  silver-gray ; 
Too  early  Death,  led  on  by  Care, 
May  snatch  save  one  dear  lock  away ! 
Oh  1  revere  her  raven  hair !' 


HooD*a  humor  was  exhaustlew.  He  was  not  merely  a  punster,  although  a$  a  pun-^ 
ster  be  is  entitled  to  more  than  ordinary  praise.  With  him,  punning  involved  some*' 
thing  higher  than  a  mere  playing  upon  words ;  it  simply  served  to  aid  the  general 
effect,  without  by  any  means  constituting  the  chief  merit.  The  '  Ursa  Major*  of 
English  literature,  we  are  inclined  to  think,  would  hardly  have  buttoned  his  breeches* 
pockets  in  Hood's  presence.  But  Hood  was  a  wit,  a  genuine  wit  The  *  Golden 
Legend  of  Miss  Kilmanseqo  and  her  Precious  Leg*  and  the  '  Tale  of  a  Tmmpet' 
abound  in  wit,  and  are  among  the  most  remarkable  compositions  of  the  time.-  The 
former  poem  contains  more  than  a  thousand  lines ;  but  so  intimately  connected  are 
they  with  the  story  which  they  develope,  that  they  are  difficult  of  transcription. 
They  illnstrate,  in  the  most  forcible  manner,  the  lust  of  gold  which  had  been  as  it 
were  infused  into  Miss  KiufANssoo  by  her  parents,  and  which  grew  with  her 
growth  and  strengthened  with  her  strength : 

'  Tiijc  ver^  metal  of  merit  (bey  told, 
And  praised  her  for  being  '  as  good  as  gold,' 

Till  she  grew  as  a  peacock  haughty ; 
Of  money  they  talked  the  whole  day  round. 
And  weighed  desert  like  grapes  by  the  pound, 
Till  she  bad  an  idea  fh>m  the  very  sonnd 

That  people  with  naught  were  naughty.' 

The  *  moral*  of  one*s  living  and  dying  for  gold  is  thus  forcibly  summed  up : 

•  OoLO !  Gkild !  Gold !  Gold  \ 
Bright  and  yellow,  hard  and  cold, 
Molten,  graven,  hammer'd,  and  roll'd ; 
Heavy  to  get,  aod  light  to  hold ; 
Hoarded,1iarter*d,  bought,  and  sold. 
Stolen,  borrow'd,  squaoder'd,  doled  : 
Spurn'd  by  the  young,  but  hugg'd  by  the  old 
To  the  very  verge  of  the  church-yard  mould ; 
Price  of  many  a  crime  untold  ; 
Gold  I  Gold!  Gold!  Gold! 
Good  or  bad  a  thousand-fold !' 

Occasionally  Hood*s  humor  is  of  that  rare  order  which  while  it  afibrds  the  utmost 
delight  is  capable  of  afifecting  the  reader  even  to  tears.  This  will  appear  paradoxi- 
cal to  many,  but  it  is  true  nevertheless,  and  capable  of  demonstration.  The  ery  of 
despair  is  less  harrowing  than  its  laugh.  Read  the  preface  to  the  little  volume  enti- 
tled *Hood^9  Ownt  and  you  will  admit  that  there  may  be  a  touching  pathos  in  true 
humor.  He  depicts  to  yon  a  man  at  whose  heart  Disease  sits  gnawing  at  ita  emel 
leisure  ;  his  slender  fingen  are  scarcely  able  to  hold  a  pen ;  his  '  coats  have  become 
great-coats,*  and  like  Pbtkr  Schemil,  he  'seems  to  have  retained  his  shadow  and 
sold  bis  substance :'  like  prematurely  old  port  wine,  he  is '  of  a  bad  color,  with  very 
little  body  ;*  yet  his  emaciated  band  still  *  lends  a  hand'  to  embody  in  words  and 
aketohes  the  creations  or  recrestions  of  a  merry  fancy ;  his  gannt  sides  shake  as 
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heartily  aft  ever,  and  minifterui^  elves,  whom  he  invokes  and  makes  welcome,  <  nod 
to  him  and  do  him  courtesies.'  When  matten  look  darkly  with  him,  the  more  need, 
he  argues,  for  the  lights.  <  '  Things  may  take  a  turn  with  him,'  as  the  pig  said  on  the 
spit'  His  health  is  '  the  weather  of  the  body  ;  it  rains,  it  blows,  it  snows,  at  present, 
but  it  may  clear  up  by-alid-by.'  And  thus,  bowed  down  with  illness  though  he  is, 
he  retains  his  cheerful  spirit ;  resolved  that,  altbough  the  shades  of  the  gloaming 
steal  over  his  prospect,  so  long  as  his  day  lasts  he  will,  like  the  son,  look  on  the 
bright  side  of  every  thing.'  Yet  that  bright  heart  overflowed  with  sensibility  at  the 
sufferings  of  the  poor  and  lowly.  '  The  Lay  of  the  Laborer*  actually  softs  with  sym- 
pathy for  the  hard  lot  of  that  class  which  he  represents  by  a  group  of  ten  or  twelve 
ragged  laborers  assembled  in  a  dingy,  cheerless  tap-room,  lighted  by  a  single  un- 
snuffed  candle,  guttering  over  the  neck  of  a  stone  bottle,  on  a  coarse  deal  table : 

*Tbs  topics,  such  as  poor  men  discuM  amonnt  themselves :  the  desrness  of  bread,  the  shortness 
of  work,  the  1od|^  hours  of  labor,  the  lownccs  of  wages,  the  badness  of  the  weailier,  the  sickliness  of 
the  season,  the  aif  os  of  a  hard  wintert  the  general  evils  of  want,  poverty,  and  disease ;  but  aecoai- 

Eaaied  bv  such  particular  revelations,  such  niinute  details  and  frank  disclosures,  as  should  only 
ave  conn  fVom  persons  talking  in  their  itloep !  The  vulgar  iodelicacy,  methought,  with  which  tfaey 
gosatped  before  me  of  family  matters ;  the  brntnl  callousness  with  which  they  exposed  their  private 
affairs,  the  whole  history  and  mystery  of  bed,  board,  and  hearth,  the  secrets  of  home !  But  a  little 
more  liatening  and  reflection  converted  my  disgust  into  pity  and  concern.  Alas !  1  had  forgotten 
that  the  lives  of  certain  classes  of  our  species  have  beeu  laid  almuat  as  bare  and  open  as  those  of  the 
beasts  of  the  field !  The  poor  men  had  no  domestic  secrets ;  no  private  affisirs!  The  law  had  fer- 
reted their  huts,  and  scheduled  their  three-legged  tables  and  bottomless  chairs.  Statistical  Groses 
bad  taken  notes,  and  printed  them,  of  every  hole  in  their  coats.  Political  reporters  had  calculated 
their  incomings  and  outgoings  down  to  fractions  of  pence  and  half- ounces  of  tea  ;  and  had  supplied 
the  minutiae  of  their  domestic  ecouomy  for  paragraphs  and  leading  articles.  Charity,  arm-in-arm 
with  curiosity,  and  clerical  philanthropy,  linked  perhaps  with  a  religious  inquisitor,  bad  taken  an  in- 
ventory of  their  defects,  moral  and  spiritual ;  whilst  medical  visitors  had  inspected  and  recorded 
their  physical  sores,  cancerous  and  scrofulous,  their  humors,  and  their  tumors.  Society,  like  a 
policeman,  had  turned  upon  them  the  full  blaze  of  its  bull's-eye ;  exploring  the  shadiest  recesses  of 
their  privacy,  till  their  means,  food,  habits,  and  modes  of  existence  were  as  minutely  familiar  as 
those  of  the  animalcule  exhibited  in  Regent-street  by  the  solar  microscope.' 

One  of  the  speakers  paints  the  sharp  bones  showing  through  the  skin,  the  skin 
through  the  rags,  of  the  wife  of  his  bosom  ;  others  reveal  fkthers  with  more  chil- 
dren than  shillings  a-week ;  human  creatures,  male  and  female,  old  and  young,  not 
gnawed  and  torn  by  single  woes,  but  worried  at  once  by  winter,  disease  and  want : 

*  Mt  ears  tingled,  and  my  cheeks  flushed  with  self-reproach,  remembering  my  fretAil  Impatience 
wider  my  own  Inflictions,  no  li^ht  ones  either,  till  compared  with  the  heavy  complications  of  an- 
guisht  moral  and  physical,  experienced  by  those  poor  men.  My  heart  swelled  with  indignation,  my 
aoul  sickened  with  disgust,  to  recall  the  sobs,  sighs,  tears  and  hysterics^  the  lamentations  and  impre- 
tations  bestowed  by  pampered  selfishness  on  a  sick  bird  or  beast,  a  sore  finger,  a  swelled  toe,  a  lost 
rubber,  a  missing  luxury,  an  ill-made  garment,  a  culinary  fiiilure  ! — to  think  of  the  cold  looks  and 
harsh  words  cast  by  the  same  eyes  and  lips,  eloquent  in  self-indulgence,  on  nakedness,  starvation 
and  poverty  •*•••*  The  job  up  at  Bosely  is  finished,'  said  one  of  the  middle-aged  men.  *  I  have 
«njoyed  but  three  days'  work  in  the  last  fortnight,  and  God  above  knows  when  fshall  get  another, 
even  at  a  shilling  a-day.  And  nine  mouths  to  feed,  big  and  little— >  and  nine  backs  to  clothe — widi 
the  winter  a-setttng  in — and  the  rent  behind  hand  —  and  never  a  bed  to  lie  od,  and  my  good  woman, 

poor  soul!  ready  to '     A  choking  sound  and  a  hasty  gulp  of  water  smothered  the  rest  of  the 

aentence.  *  There  must  be  something  done  for  us— there  snrsT  !*  he  added,  with  an  emphatic  slu> 
«f  his  broad,  brown,  barky  haad,  that  made  the  glasses  jingle  and  the  idle  pipes  clatter  on  the  bonra. 
And  every  voice  in  the  room  echoed  *  There  must  !*  my  own  involuntarily  swelling  the  cbonia.  *  Ay, 
there  mast,  and  thM  flilt  soon  !*  said  a  gray-headed  man  in  fustian,  with  an  upward  appealing  look, 
as  if  through  the  amoky  clouds  of  the  ceilug  to  God  himself;  for  confirmation  of  the  necessity.* 

It  is  this  forlorn  company  who  stand  op,  and  to  a  slow  sad  air  chant  the  '  Lay  of 

the  Laborer*  asking  leav«  to  toil : 

*  With  labor  stiff  and  stark, 
By  lawful  turn  their  living  to  earn, 
Between  the  light  and  dark.' 

To  these  ;  to  the  poor  shirt-maker, '  sewing  m  forma  pauperut*  until  she  is  a  livingr 
•keleton ;  td  the  female  embroiderer  of  eighty  flowers  upon  a  veil  for  mx  poor  pence* 
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('  literally  a  veil  of  tean ;')  to  the  deformed  mine-deWen,  *  demons  of  the  pit**^  with 
joints  racked  with  toil ;  to  these,  how  much  good  has  not  the  tender-hearted  Hood 
done !  May  his  name  and  memory  be  honored  forever !  In  the  words  of  a  British 
reviewer,  <  he  sits  down  beside  the  poor  seamstress  as  beside  a  sister ;  counts  her 
tears,  her  stitches,  her  bones,  too  transparent  by  far  through  the  sallow  skin ;  sees 
that  though  degraded,  she  is  a  woman  still ;  and  rising  up,  swears  by  Him  that  liv- 
eth  for  ever  and  ever  that  he  will  make  her  wrongs  and  wretchedness  known  to  the 
limits  of  the  country  and  of  the  race.  And  hark  !  how  to  that  cracked,  tunelesis 
voice,  trembling  under  its  burthen  of  sorrow,  now  shrunk  down  into  the  whispers  of 
weakness,  and  now  shuddering  up  into  the  laughter  of  despair,  all  Britain  listens  !* 

For  mingled  truth  and  hnmor,  we  scarcely  remember  any  thing  more  forcible  than 
Hood's  '  Black,  White  and  Brown,*  the  story  of  a  rabid  English  female  abolitionist, 
who,  by  an  error  common  to  all  her  class,  had  mistaken  a  negative  for  a  positive 
principle,  and  persuaded  henelf  that  by  using  sugar  she  was  assisting  to  '  ibrge  the 
chains  of  the  down-trodden  slave  ;*  that  by  not  preserving  damsons  she  preserved 
the  niggers ;  that  by  not  sweetening  her  own  cup,  she  was  dulcifying  the  lot  of  all 
her  sable  brethren  in  bondage.    Accordingly: 

*Ai.L  at  once  Mim  Morbid  left  off  sugar. 

*  Bbe  did  not  reeif  o  it  m  ftome  penons  Uy  down  th«b  carriage,  the  flill'bodied  family  coaeh  dwin- 
dling into  a  chariot,  next  into  a  fly,  and  then  into  a  sedan-chair.  She  did  not  shade  it  off  artistically, 
like  certain  household  economitts,  from  white  to  whitey-brown,  brown«  dark-brown,  and  so  on,  to 
none  at  ail.  She  left  it  off  as  one  might  leave  off  walking  on  the  top  of  a  house,  or  on  a  slide,  or 
on  a  plank  with  a  farther  end  to  it :  that  is  to  say,  slap-dash,  all  at  once,  without  a  moment's  warn- 
ing. 8he  gave  it  up,  to  speak  appropriately,  in  the  lump.  She  dropped  it,  as  Corporal  Tbim  let  fUl 
his  hat,  dab.  It  vauisbed,  as  the  French  say,  toot  oweet.  From  the  thirtieth  of  November,  1830,  not 
an  oonce  of  sugar,  to  use  Miss  MomsiD's  own  expression,  ever  *  darkened  her  doors.' ' 

Her  family  did  not  much  like  tea  without  sugar.  *  One  took  it  mincingly,  in  sips ; 
another  gulped  it  down  in  desperation ;  a  third,  in  a  fit  of  absence,  continued  to  stir 
very  superfluously  with  his  spoon ;  and  there  was  one  shrewd  old  gentleman,  who, 
by  a  little  dexterous  by-play,  used  to  bestow  the  favor  of  his  small  souchong  on  a 
sick  geranium.*  Mrs.  Moebid'b  two  nephews  were  the  greatest  sufferers.  Her  house 
was  no  longer  to  them  a  <  dulce  domum*  Currant  tart  was  tart  indeed  without  sugar ; 
and  as  for  the  green-gooseberries,  the  young  gentlemen  said  they  '  tasted  like  a  quart 
of  berries  sharpened  to  a  pint.'  But  the  old  lady  perseveres  in  her  system;  adding 
to  the  constancy  of  a  martyr  something  of  the  wilfulness  of  a  bigot  An  advertise- 
ment in  a  provincial  journal,  headed  *  Great  Hardekip,*  is  the  means  of  installing  in 
her  house  a  black  female  servant,  who  had  been  dismissed  by  an  American  lady  on 
her  arrival  in  England,  because  she  happened  to  he  artful,  sullen,  gluttonous  and  in- 
dolent. Presently  sundry  silver  coin  are  missed  by  the  benevolent  old  lady,  and  at 
length  Dinah  is  caught  in  the  very  act  of  emptying  a  purse  into  her  pocket  The 
reader  must  learn,  through  the  story  itself,  the  method  by  which  Mrs.  Morbid  arrived 
at  the  astounding  fact,  that  Dinah  *  ttole  the  money  to  buy  sugar  P  Our  last  extract 
most  be  *  The  Art  of  Book-Keeping,*  which  we  commend  to  all  our  readers  generally, 
and  a  few  in  particular,  who  will  see  (and  we  hope  feel)  our  drift : 


•  How  hard,  when  those  who  do  not  wish 
To  lend— that 's  loee  —  their  boohs. 
Are  snared  by  anclers  —  folks  that  fish 
With  literary  hooks : 

<  Who  call  and  take  some  favorite  tome, 

But  never  read  it  through : 
Tbey  thus  complete  their  set  at  home, 

By  nmking  one  at  you. 


'  Behold  the  book-shelf  of  a  dunce 

Who  borrows — never  lends : 
Yon  work  in  twenty  volumes  once 
Belonged  to  twenty  friends. 

'  New  tales  and  novels  yon  may  shut 

From  view  ;  't  is  all  in  vain ; 
They're  gone ;  and  though  the  loaves  a 
Tbey  never  *  come  agoin.' 


•  'cut," 
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*  For  punpbleU  lent  I  look  around, 

For  tracu  my  temr*  uo  spilt : 
But  when  they  take  a  book  that 'a  bound, 
'T  is  auraly  extra^ffuilL 

*  A  circulatiog  library 

U  mine ;  my  birda  are  flown ; 
There  *s  one  odd  volume  left,  to  be 
Like  all  the  rest,  a>ione» 

*I,  of  my  SpKNtCR  quite  bereft, 
Last  winter  sore  was  shakeu ; 

Of  Lamb  I  've  but  a  quarter  left, 
Nor  could  I  save  my  BACOXf. 

*  They  picked  my  Lockx.  to  ne  far  mort 

Then  Bramah's  patent  worth ; 
And  now  my  losses  1  deplore, 
Without  a  HoMX  on  earth. 


'Erea  Olotsr*8  works  I  cannot  put 

My  froaen  hands  upon, 
Though  ever  since  I  lost  my  Foots, 
My  BUKTAM  has  bean  gona. 

*  My  life  is  wastinf  fast  away— 

I  suffer  from  these  shocks ; 
And  though  I  've  fixed  a  lock  on  QaxT, 
There 's  gray  npon  my  locka. 

*  They  still  have  made  ma  slight  returns. 

And  thus  my  grief  divide ; 
For  oh  I  they've  cured  me  of  my  Bcbks, 
And  eased  my  AxjcNaiDS. 

«'  But  all  I  think  I  shall  not  aay, 
Nor  let  my  anger  burn ; 
-     For  as  they  have  not  found  me  Gat, 
They  have  not  left  me  Stxxkb.* 


All  thii  is  reiy  hamorous;  bat '  a  men  bnmorist  Hood  was  not  He  was  a  on- 
cere  lorer  of  his  race  ;  a  hearty  friend  to  their  freedom  and  welfare ;  a  deep  sympa- 
thiser with  their  sufierings  and  sorrows  ;*  and  now  that  <  poor  Tom  'b  a-cold'  we  tmst 
that  some  of  his  literary  contemporaries  will  gire  to  the  world  his  life,  correspondence 
and  complete  works.  Then  and  not  till  then  will  Thomas  Hood  occopy  the  place  in 
English  literatore  to  which  bis  rare  and  various  merits  justly  entitle  him.  We  re- 
joice to  learn  that  the  high  consideration  of  the  British  government  and  the  mnnifi- 
cent  practical  gratitude  of  the  humble  classes  whose  cause  he  espoused,  have  i^aced 
his  family  in  circumstances  of  permanent  comfort  if  not  luxury.  Would  that  he 
could  have  foreseen  such  a  result !  From  how  much  anxiety  would  it  have  saved 
him  while  living ! 


Tbb  AMxaicAN  TaACT  Sooistt's  Crubadk  against  Dancing. — A  sound  and  capa- 
ble correspondent,  himself  a  profeanr  and  a  practiter  of  religion,  has  sent  us  an  ex- 
pos6  of  the  character  of  *  The  American  Tract  Society**  Tract  on  Dancing.*  That 
it  is  a  tissue  of  weakness  and  twattle,  he  says  any  ordinary  intellect  would  discover 
at  a  glance.    He  adds : 

*  OiTB  brothers  of  the  Tract  Society,  whose  holy  horror  of  Papal  intolerance  is  ao  great,  ahoold  not 
thus  attempt  to  cram  their  narrow-minded  notions  down  the  throats  of  their  reluctant  chttrch>mem- 
bers,  under  pain  of  *  church  censure,'  and  even  expulsion.  Why  shall  not  the  right  of  private  jodg- 
nent  remain  intact,  at  least  In  a  few  things?  It  appears  that  our  forefathers,  in  8ir  RooxaDi 
CoYSBLT't  time,  did  not  ao  interpret  Scripture  as  to  make  dancing  ainAil ;  and  in  traatiaaa  of  edu- 
cation writtan  by  clergymen  of  high  standing  in  the  Church,  Scripture  is  not  ao  interpreted  aa  to 
make  dancing  sinful.  But  some  hypocritical  *  professors,'  in  these  lattar  days,  who  will  not  allow 
aiiy  one  to  have  *  got  religion*  unless  they  took  the  infection  according  to  their  way — great  sticklaca, 
forsooth,  for  the  right  of  '  private  judgment,'  and  decriers  of  a  Church  which  would  interpret  8crq>- 
ture— inaist  notwithstanding  on  their  own  interpretation,  and  would  aiBx  severe  penalty  oa  thoae 
who  think  otherwise  I  Now  perhaps  all  the  art  of  these  gentlemen  (if  they  have  ever  bean  brought 
up  in  a  gentlemanly  way)  cannot  prove  dancing  to  be  intrinsically  sinful ;  and  as  to  the  particular 
cases  where  it  HMy  be  so,  every  man  is  to  be  his  own  judge.  Truly,  those  who  have  issued  this  re- 
cent bull  would  be  better  employed  in  advocating  coosistenty,  humility  and  justice  betwoon  man 
and  man,  instead  of  poisoning  the  mind  of  innocent  hilarity  with  doubt,  building  up  a  wall  of  pre- 
judice, and  shutting  out  the  light  of  heaven  ft-om  their  neighbor's  premises,  while  the  stean-pussos 
of  the  *  American  Tract  Society'  are  smoking  the  heels  of  pedestrians  on  the  side- walk  and  disturb- 
ing the  whole  neighborhood  with  the  clatter  of  their  machinery  in  publishing  a  *  Tract  on  Dancii^.* 
*  O,  Scribes  and  Pharisees  I  Hypocrites  I  —  ye  pay  tithes  of  mint  and  anise  and  cummhi,  but  negtoet 
the  woigbtior  matters  of  the  law  !* 
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GoesiF  WITH  Rbadkks  and  CoxRBgpoNDBirre. — Let  us  hope  that  it  will  not  be 
deemed  wholly  eg^otistical  and  impertinent,  if  on  tbie  first  day  of  October  we  open  a 
free  communication  with  our  readen  in  the  words  following,  *  t'  wit-namely :' 

'  SoLSSCN  yet  beautiful  to  Tiew, 

Month  of  mjr  heart!  thou  dawaest  here ; 
With  sad  and  faded  leaves  to  strew 

Pale  Autumu's  melaocholy  bier ; 
The  moaning  of  thy  winds  I  hear 

As  the  red  sun-set  dies  afar, 
And  bars  of  purple  clouds  appear, 

Obscuring  every  western  star.* 

So  wrote  our  better-half  when  he  was  among  the  living.  The  solemn  yet  beau- 
tiful season  which  he  loved  so  well  is  here  —  here  at  Dobb's,  we  mean  —  and  surely 
no  where  save  on  the  Hudson,  and  no  where  else  on  the  Hudson,  could  the  advent  of 
October  be  welcomed  by  snch  '  attendant  glories.'  The  gorgeous  sun-sets  reflected 
in  the  calm  resplendent  bosom  of  the  Tappa&n-Zee ;  the  broad  and  ever-varying 
shadows  of  the  Palisades,  so  justly  appreciated  and  well  beloved  of  refined  John 
Watkks  ;  near  and  far  the  dark  or  pale  blae  Highlands  of  the  Hudson ;  the  silent 
painted  woods  that  paint  the  silent  waters ;  lohere  shall  these  be  seen  in  such  perfec- 
tion as  from  the  open  window  at  which  we  sit,  jotting  down  these  opuscula  of  ours, 
on  this  the  holiest  of  the  days  of  this  <  Sabbath  of  the  Year?'  Yet  a  sadness,  like 
mist  spreading  from  the  river  and  covering  the  landscape,  darkens  the  spirit  when  we 
reflect  that  this  fading  loveliness  cannot  last ;  that  this  *  beauty  in  decay'  must  soon 
give  place  to  all  the  sombre  accessories  of  nature's  actual  desolation : 

'  Trkn  cold  and  pale,  in  distant  Tistat  round. 

Disrobed  and  tuneless  all  the  woods  will  stand, 

While  the  chaiued  streams  are  silent  as  the  ground, 

As  DsATH  had  numbed  them  with  his  icy  hand.' 

Will  tome  of  our  poetical  friends  come  to  our  assistance,  within  the  next  two 
weeks,  with  a  deftly-executed '  Farewell  to  Dobb's  ?*  The  return  of  the  melancholy 
da3rs  of  Autumn ;  the  wakening  up  of  the  metropolis ;  the  renewing  of  town-asso- 
ciations, and  the  growing  inability  hereabout  to  do  those  things  which  are  not '  con- 
venient,* (in  a  professional  and  printerial  point  of  view,)  which  even  Saint  Paui» 
found  troublesome  ;  all '  these  things  move  us,'  beckoning  townward.  So  that  anon 
we  must  depart.  Until  another  summer  solstice,  therefore,  when  {Deo  volenie,)  we 
resume  our  present  country  quarters,  we  must  bid  a  reluctant  *  Good-bye  to  Dobb,  his 
Ferry,*  No  more  delightful  sailing  in  pleasant  steamers  on  bright  summer  mornings 
and  evenings ;  no  more  gossip  with  agreeable  friends  and  companions,  daily  going 
and  returning ;  no  more  day-light-and  moonlight  promenades  (past  Friend  Stephen's 
and  through  long  avenues  of  flowering  locusts,)  in  the  *  Glen  *  of  courteous  Con- 
stant— loveliest  of  lovely  scenes  ;  no  more  ever-memorable  walks  along  the  high 
breezy  level  of  the  Croton  Aqueduct,  through  sweet-scented  meadows  and  orchards 
bending  with  ruddy  fruits,  to  enjoy  cherished  days  at  the  charming  <  umbrageous 
man's-nest'  where  gentle  Gboffret  Craton  *  expands  and  bourgeons,*  generously 
implying  and  bountifully  imparting  delight ;  no  more  quiet  rides  with  enthusiastic 
confreres  through  the  wizzard  region  of  Sleepy-Hollow ;  no  more  evening  quadrilles 

and  waltzes  upon  the  piazzas  of  the  excellent  kind-hearted  K *s ;  looking  down 

over  grape-arbors  and  waving  maples  aud  locusts  upon  the  moon's  "bright  track  upon 
the  waters ;  no  more  pleasant  reflnions  there  with  congenial  metropolitan  frienda  ^ 
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none  of  these  thingi,  onttl  another  Bouon.    Pati  but  a  little  while,  and  '  0088*8 

■hall  hear  without  liatening,  aa  over  the  vexed  flood  it 

*  COMM,  with  an  awAU  row, 

Gath'ring  and  •oundiog  on, 
The  Storm-wind  from  Labrador, 
Tlia  wind  Euroelydon — 

Th«  Storm- wind!' 

Then  will  the  rain  rain  cold,  and  froet  and  snow  descend  upon  the  brown  verdure- 
leas  hilU ;  while  amidat  the  '  sweet  security  of  streets,*  re&wakened  social  ties,  and 
all  the  multiform  sensations,  sights  and  sounds  of  gay  and  giddy  Gotham  in  its  <  sea- 
son' we  shall  await  the  coming  of  another  summer : 


*Flt  swiftly  round,  ye  wheels  of  Umot 
And  bring  the  welcome  day  !* 


We  are  deeply  pained  at  receiving  the  melancholy  intelligence  (and  not  a  little 
surprised  at  receivmg  it  so  late)  of  the  death,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-one  years, 
of  an  old  and  warmly-esteemed  contributor,  James  Kennard,  Jr.,  of  Portsmouth, 
New-Hampshire.  One  who  intimately  knew  'feind  loved  the  departed,  sends  us  the 
following  well-deserved  and  touching  tribute  to  his  memory : 

'  Whsk  a  hero  who  hat  'slain  his  thousands' goes  down  to  the  grave,  covered  with  blood  and 
glory,  a  nation  testifies  its  gratitude  and  admiration ;  poets  immortalize  his  fame ;  orators  proaonaee 
hia  eulogy ;  magoificient  obsequies,  attended  by  all  the  '  pomp  and  circumstance'  of  woe,  mark  his 
transit  to  the  tomb  )  and  'storied  urn  and  animated  bust'  perpetuate  the  memory  of  his  person  and 
bis  deeds.  Like  the  lightning  and  the  storm,  he  has  fulfilled  a  mission  of  mingled  useftilneas  and 
terror.  There  are  other  men  whose  happier  lot  it  is,  like  the  shower  and  the  dew,  to  be  the  ■ 
of  unmixed  beneficence,  and  to  shed  around  them  an  influence  as  much  gentler  as  it  is  more  c 
and  more  useful.    Such  a  fate  was  his  whose  death  it  is  our  melancholy  duty  to  record. 

*The  modest  signature  of '  J.  K., !«.,'  whioh  has  for  some  years  occasionaliy  appeared  over  articles 
which  have  graced  the  pages  of  the  Knickkbbockbb,  is  doubtless  associated  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  its  readers  with  hours  of  agreeable  literary  relaxation.  Few  of  them  but  will  be  pained  by  the 
announcement  that  they  are  to  see  it  no  more ;  and  especially  when  they  learn  the  remarkable  hia* 
tory  of  him  to  whom  it  belonged,  and  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  trial  and  suffering  under  which 
those  cheerful  articles  were  written. 

'  The  subject  of  this  brief  notice  was  bom  in  PorUmouth,  (N.  H.,)  of  an  old  and  highly  respectable 
New -England  family.  Bis  early  education  was  directed  to  his  preparation  for  the  pursuit  of  com- 
merce, bis  destined  occupation ;  and  at  the  usual  age  he  left  the  school  for  the  counting-room,  and 
entered  upon  the  active  business  of  life.  Had  he  remained  there,  his  character  and  talents  would 
doubtless  hare  made  him  a  sucpessAil  an<t  reepected  merchant ;  but  Providence  had  reserred  for  htm 
a  different  fate.  At  the  threshold  of  his  early  manhood  appeared  the  symptoms  of  a  disease  which 
was  soon  to  cut  him  off  from  all  active  pursuits,  and  confine  him  to  his  room  and  to  his  bed  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  It  first  manifested  itself  by  a  stiffness  in  the  knee>joint.  From  this  and 
other  symptoms  the  amputotion  of  his  leg  soon  became  necessary.*  This  did  not  howerer  check 
the  progress  of  the  malady,  which  gradually  spread  to  every  portion  of  his  body.  His  jointe  soon 
became  motionless,  and  he  was  obliged  to  recline,  supported  by  cushions,  upon  his  bed,  without  the 
power  of  moving  any  part  of  his  body,  except  his  hsnd,  and  his  head,and  these  to  a  very  limited  ex^^ 
tent.    In  this  condition  he  remained,  the  evil  gradually  increasing  up  to  the  period  of  his  death. 

*It  was  under  these  circumstances  that  his  more  serious  studies  were  undertaken  and  his  literary 
labors  performed.  When  most  men  would  have  given  way  to  repining  and  melancholy,  he  set  adHwt 
the  only  employment  which  opened  to  him  the  sources  of  enjoyment  and  useAUaeas^tlie  caltiv«p 
tion  of  his  mind.  He  read  incessantly.  £very  moment  not  given  to  social  intercourae  or  necessary 
aleep  was  devoted  to  study.  Nor  was  his  pen  idle.  Thoroughly  imbued  with  high  and  liberal  prin- 
dplea;  sympathising  with  all  that  was  great  and  good  ;  filled  with  a  generous  hatred  of  oppreuion 
and  wrong,  and  feeling  that  every  man  had  a  mission  of  useAtlness  to  Ailfil  toward  his  fellow  men; 
he  endeavored,  through  the  medium  of  the  press  of  his  own  town,  the  only  channel  then  open  tohim. 


*  Hs  west  cheerfully  to  Boston,  uad  l«at  be  ahould  cecaaion  anxidty  ts  his  relMtlrea  aad  frlextds.qub- 
mittud  prlvat«l7  to  tb«  paixxCal  oporatioc,  whioa  wu  p«rforui«d  by  Dr.  Waracv,  with  his  aecustomMi 
•kill. 
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to  exert  all  hie  iniiueDce  in  AtTor  of  truth  and  rif  ht.  A  viiii  to  tlia  Soath  had  f  iven  him  ao  oppot- 
tuoiiy  of  obeervinff  the  practical  working  of  the  alaTe  eyatom;  and  ha  made  the  evili  of  that  institu- 
tion the  object  of  a  Tigorous  and  uncompromiaing  hostility.  Eren  those  who  eonld  not  agree  with 
him  in  sentiment,*  were  forced  to  sekoowledge  (he  ability  of  his  opposition  and  the  sincerity  of  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  he  advocated. 

'  Far  fWmi  losing  an  interest  in  the  outer  world  from  which  he  was  debarred,  he  looked  *  from  the 
loop-holes  of  retreat,'  with  an  eager  and  interested  gase  upon  the  progress  of  political  and  social 
events,  as  well  in  foreign  lands  as  in  his  own  country.  He  detested  every  species  of  cant.  He  waa 
Aill  of  faith  in  man  and  hope  as  to  his  destiny  ;  and  longed  fbr  the  approach  of  that  happy  day, 
which  he  believed  not  far  distant,  whrn  the  advancement  of  physical  science,  together  with  a  gradual 
rsArganisatioo  of  the  social  system,  should  have  remedied  the  evils  of  poverty  and  degradation,  and 
bound  mankind  together  in  one  common  brotherhood ;  when  the  *  nations  should  learn  war  no  more,' 
and  even  down-trodden  *  Ethiopia  should  stretch  forth  her  hands  to  Gop.'  The  same  spirit  of  sym- 
pathising interest  extended  to  the  minor  concerns  of  bis  own  town,  and  of  the  delightful  social  cir- 
cle which  crowded  his  chamber,  to  supply  to  him  the  want  of  the  means  of  locomotion  and  personal 
ebeervatioo,  and  to  learn  a  lesson  of  cheerful  resignation  and  hope.  Here  the  current  events  of  the 
dsgr,  «•  well  as  the  graver  subjects  of  the  political,  social,  religious  and  scientific  progress  of  society, 
formed  the  topics  of  lively  and  interesting  eon? eraacion.  His  observations  were  marked  by  an  astmi* 
isbing  range  and  accuracy  of  informatiou,  and  constantly  glowed  with  humor  or  sparkled  with  wit 
The  powers  of  sarcasm  and  satire,  which  he  possessed  in  a  high  degree,  were  pointed  only  against 
opinions  whleh  he  considered  of  a  hurtful  or  dangerous  tendency ;  they  were  never  employed  to  give 
needless  pain  or  cause  an  unnecessary  wound.  The  chamber  of  the  bed>ridden,  that  image  of  all 
that  is  sad  and  gloomy,  was  here  the  theatre  of  delightlbl  social  Intercoo^e  and  of  polished  and 
elegant  conversation.  Nothing  but  the  presence  of  the  couch,  and  the  recumbent  position  of  thtf 
patient,  reminded  the  vbitor  that  it  was  also  the  scene  of  wasting  disease  and  agonising  pain. 

'The  trial  of  patience  and  resignation  was  not  yet  complete.  Hitherto,  he  had  been  able  to  use 
his  eyes  in  reading,  and  his  hands  in  writing,  so  that  these,  his  most  reliable  sources  of  enjoyment, 
were  independent  of  the  services  of  others.  Rut  more  than  two  years  before  his  death  the  malady 
attacked  his  eyes,  nearly  destroying  the  sigfat  of  one,  and  making  it  fanposaible  to  use  either  fbr  AnjT 
such  purpose.  Ho  was  now  reduced  to  a  state  of  otter  helplesaness  and  dependence.  His  ebam* 
bar  was  kept  dark,  except  when  a  curtain  was  partially  raised  to  allow  a  friend  to  read  aloud,  or 
write  from  his  dictation.  Even  yet  he  retained  his  cheerful  submission  to  a  fate  more  onnl4haD 
doatli.  Hieliterary  labors  did  not  cease,  sJthoOrgh  he  was  of  course  sometimes  obliged  to  forego  them 
Ibr  want  of  a  reader  or  an  amanuensis.  He  still  continued  to  keep  up  quite  an  extensive  eorrespoil- 
dence,  and  to  write  frequently  for  the  press. 

'But  his  physical  frame  was  now  rapidly  wasting  ;  and  as  it  failed,  bis  nature  seemed  to  become 
more  and  more  assimilated  to  that  sute  of  pure  spirituality  upon  which  he  was  destined  soon  to  enter. 
The  body  had  long  ceased  to  be  the  instrument  of  convenience  or  plessure ;  it  had  become  a  mere 
prtaoD»bouse  for  the  cooflnement  of  the  souL  The  period  of  its  incareeratiott  reached  its  close  on 
Thursday  the  twenty-eighth  of  July  last,  when,  emancipated  from  the  pains  and  sorrofws  at  earth, 
he  tasted  the  freedom  of  the  dead. 

'There  is  a  lesson  to  be  learned  from  a  life  like  this.  Who  of  us,  in  this  world  of  toil,  where 
■en's  mission  is  '  to  labor  and  to  wait,'  is  bearing  with  quiet  cheerfulness  the  lot  assigned  by  Heaven^ 
■Ml  maklnf  it  the  grand  object  of  all  desire  and  elTort  to  act  well  and  usefUlly  his  part  in  the  stdtlon 
be  occupies  t  Here  we  see  a  young  man,  in  the  very  flower  of  bis  days,  conflntfd  a  hopeless  invalM 
to  a  couch  of  pain  and  languishing ;  yet  with  cheerful  submission  undertaking  stfvere  literary  task*, 
laboring  with  anxious  solicitude  to  elevate  and  bless  his  fellows,  and  making  bli  life  a  model  of  gea- 
tleness,  contentment  and  purity. 

*  We  have  thought  it  neither  impertinent  nor  useless  that  some  brief  memorial  should '  implore  the 
paasiog  tribute  of  a  sigh'  fbr  the  departure  of  worth  and  virtue  like  this;  and  it  ii  therefore  that  the 
hand  of  Friendship  has  ventured  to  lay  this  bumble  wreath  upon  his  vm.  o.  v.  s.' 

We  forbear  to  mingle  any  memento  of  oor  own  with  thiB  yotive  oflering,  so  well 

deeerved,  m  well  beetowed.  ...    *  HomcA  Bioelow,*  a  *  volunteer  down  to  Sal- 

tillo,'  wrilea  home  (in  vene)  to  a  Yankee  friend,  that  he  is  *  sorry  he  'listed.'    He  waa 

indoced  to  swell  the  ranks  of  patriotism  by  a  speech  which  he  heard  '  up  to  Waltham/ 

'  About  our  patriotic  pas,  and  our  star-spangled  banner  ; 
Our  country's  bird  a-lookfn'  on,  and  singin'  out '  Hoeanner  I' 


*  Trb  wnt«r  of  the  present  artlole.  w«  ars  Informed,  baft  a  ptibtlo  dlseoision  with  the  dsoeaeed  upon 
this  general  ttaease  la  tbe  journals  ef  the  tlms.  Ss.  KvzoxaBaeoxam. 
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Bat  he  says  there  ire  two  aides  to  the  matter,  a  fact  which  he  proceeda  to  illostnte: 

'  This  kind  o'  logarin'  ain't  a  mite  like  our  Octnb<>r  trainin*, 
Where  a  chap  could  clear  rig^bt  out,  ef  it  only  looked  like  rainin*; 
Where  the  Cunnlea  uied  to  kiver  up  th(>ir  shappocs  with  bandannera, 
And  tend  the  Inaines  skootin*  oflf  to  the  bar-room  with  their  bannera, 
(Fear  o'  f  ittin'  on  'em  spotted,)  and  a  feller  could  cry  quarter 
£f  he  fired  away  his  ram-rod,  artor  too  much  rum-aud-water. 
Recollect  what  Ain  we  had~  I  and  you  and  Ezrt  Hollis->- 
Up  there  to  Waltham  Plain  last  fall,  a-havin'  the  CoRNWALLXsY 
This  sort  o'  thing  ain't  jest  like  that :  I  wish  that  I  was  furder ! 
Ninnpunce  a  day  for  killiu'  folks  comes  kind  o'  low  for  murder. 
(Why,  1  Ve  worked  out  to  slaufhterin*  some,  for  Deacon  CepHAB  BiLLIMSt 
And  in  the  hardest  timea  there  waa  1  always  fetched  ten  shillin'c :) 


This  '  goin'  where  glory  waita  yer'  hain't  one  agreeable  featur', 
An*  ef  it  warn't  for  wakin'  snake».  I  'd  be  home  ag'in,  short  n 
O,  t»9nUin*t  I  be  off,  quick  time,  ef  't  warn't  that  1  was  sart'in 


An*  ef  it  warn't  for  wakin'  snake».  I  'd  be  home  ag'in,  short  metre : 
0,  t»9nUin*t  I  be  off,  quick  time,  ef  't  warn't  that  1  was  sart'ii 
They  'd  let  the  day -light  into  me,  to  pay  me  for  deaartin'  V 


Ro«B4  IB  not  the  only  one,  probably,  who  haa  lately  aacertained  that  militia  train- 
ings and  *  CoRNWALUs'  aham-fighta  are  quite  unlike  the  actual  *  pomp  and  ctreom- 
stance  of  glorious  war.'  .    .   .   Thb  following  anecdote  of  the  Duke  of  Wklumotok, 
which  we  derive  from  an  original  source  of  the  highest  respectability ,*may  be  relied 
upon  as  entirely  authentic :  Lord  Wellington  was  dining  at  a  public  dinner  at  Bor- 
deaux, given  to  him  by  the  authorities,  when  be  received  a  despatch  from  Paris,  in- 
forming him  of  the  abdication  of  Napoleon.    He  turned  to  his  aid-de-camp,  Feeb- 
MANTLB  :  *  Well,'  said  he,  in  his  knowing  sportsman  tone,  *  we  Ve  run  the  fox  to  his 
hole  at  last'    *  What  do  yon  mean?'  said  Freemantlb.    '  Napoleon  has  abdicated.' 
Frebmantle  uttered  an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  delight.    *  Hush !  not  a  word !' 
said  Welunoton  ;  *  let 's  have  our  dinner  comfortably.'    He  laid  the  letter  beside 
him,  and  went  on  calmly  eating  his  dinner.    When  the  dinner  was  over,  *  There !' 
.  said  he  to  Monsieur  Lynch,  the  Mayor  of  Bordeaux, '  there  's  something  will  please 
yon.'    The  mayor  cast  his  eye  over  the  letter,  and  in  an  instant  was  on  the  table  an- 
nouncing the  news.    The  saloon  rang  with  acclamations  for  several  minutes.    The 
mayor  then  begged  leave  to  give  a  toast :  *  Wellington,  the  Liberator  of  France  1' 
It  was  received  with  thundering  applause.    The  Spanish  consul  rose,  and  begged 
leave  to  give  a  toast.    It  was  the  same  :  '  Wellington,  the  Liberator  of  France  !* 
There  was  another  thunder  of  applause.    ThePortuguese  consul  did  the  same,  with 
like  effuct  The  mayor  rose  again,  and  gave  <  Wellington,  the  Liberator  of  EuRors !' 
Here  the  applause  was  astounding.    Wellington,  who  had  sat  all  the  while  picking 
his  teeth,  now  rose,  made  one  of  his  knowing  civil  bows  to  the  company  round: 
'Jack,'  said  he,  turning  to  Freemantlb,  *  let 's  have  coffee.' '  .   .    .    We  have  been 
looking  over  this  morning,  at  the  establishment  of  those  enterprising  and  tasteful 
bibliopoles,  Messrs.  Bartlbtt  and  W^elford,  a  copy  of  the  First  Edition  of  Skakt' 
peare  that  was  ever  published.    Just  think  of  that  for  one  moment ;  appreciate  how 
near  we  were  brought,  by  the  rough  paper  and  coarse  types,  to  SnAKsPEARE  himself; 
and  then  judge  whether  we  enjoyed  the  rare  «ight  or  no.     We  have  satisfied  ourselves 
that  several  modern  readings  of  the  Great  Bard  are  incorrect ;  but  of  these  mors 
anon.     Our  present  purpose  is  to  present  two  new  *  renderings*  from  '  Hamlkt,* 
which  an  innovating  Yankee  actor  at  the  west  considers  authentic  readings.    He 
defends  the  first,  upon  the  ground  that  the  same  spirit  which  had  '  abased'  Hamlet 
had  previously  treated  his  friends  discourteously,  kept  them  op  at  night,  and  prevented 
their  sleeping  on  their  poets.    Hence  *  thus  Hamlet  :' 

'  Thx  spirit  that  I  have  aeen 

May  be  a  deril ;  and  the  devil  hath  power 

To  assume  a  pleaainf  shape ;  yea,  and  perliapa, 

Out  of  my  weakneaa  sad  my  melancholy, 
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Ai  h«  i«very  }M>tPat  with  auch  vpirits, 
Abiuen  m«  too  —  damn-me !  * 

Tbb  ifl  qtxite  different  from  the  usaal  reading,  and  is  aa  mach  an  *  iroproveaient* 
npon  the  original  aa  any  of  Mr.  HuDeoN^a  modem  yeralona.  The  rendering  in  the 
aubjoined  paasage  from  the  same  play  ia  defended  on  the  ground  that  Hamlbt  looked 
np  to  Horatio,  in  his  *  weaknws  and  his  melancholy/  aa  a  father t  and  therefore  he 
addressed  him  by  a  diminatire  of  that  endearing  term : 

'  Ham.  Dott  thoa  think  Ai^xxandbb  looked  o'  Una  fMhioo  i'  the  earth  ^ 

*  Horn.  E'eo  wo. 

*  Ham.  And  mmU  ■o,  Pa  f 

*  Hob.  E*eu  to,  my  lord.' 

We  submit  these  readings  to  the  hosts  of  Shakbperian  commentators  who  infest 

society.  _ 

'Cam  a  Tsbrxbr  be  Swobn  ?— '  Can  a  dof  lend  moneya?'  naked  Shyiock  ;  but  the  question  ia 
new  rniaed, '  Can  a  terrier  be  aworn  V  *  L'HelvitU,*  a  8wiaa  journal,  aaya  that  M.  Bois  lb  Comtb, 
the  French  aoibaBiador,  haa  addreaaed  to  the  Benieae  gOTernment  a  menacing  note,  in  which  he  de- 
manda  aatiafaction,  bpcauae  a  terrier-dog  which  waa  on  the  Engi,  walking  by  the  aide  of  M.  Jbkbic, 
editor  of  *L»  Ckmrivari,'  wore  auapendnd  to  ita  collar  two  croaaea,  one  of  which  he  pretenda  waa 
the  croM  of  the  '  Legion  of  Honor. '^  It  b  aaid  that  the  terrier'a  collar  waa  in  fact  adorned  with  aome* 
thing  like  two  pieeea  of  tin,  more  or  leaa  reaembling  two  eruaaea.  *  It  will  be  necesaary,  no  doubt,' 
remarka  * L* HelvetUt'  'in  order  to  undeceive  M.  Bois  lb  Comtb, to  produce  the  collar  and  tan 
eroaaea,  and  perhapa  it  will  be  neceaaary  for  the  terrier  itaelf  to  give  in  ita  oath/ 

The  above  calla  to  recollection  *  Things  by  their  Right  NatneSf  or  the  Victim  of 
Ambiguities,*  a  little  work  written  aome  years  since  by  Quarlbs  Hbnrt,  the  Chelten- 
ham Chemist  The  hero  waa  everlastingly  gettmg  into  queer  predicaments,  one  of 
which,  attendant  on  hia  beuig  summoned  aa  a  juryman  in  London,  is  thus  described : 

*  Ha  told  me  that  my  only  eonrae  waa  to  render  my  ezcuae  for  non-attendance  to  the  Judgee  ia 
person.  Accordingly,  the  next  morning  I  appeared  in  court,  armed  with  my  phyaician'a  certificate 
and  a  two-dnya'  beard,  by  way  of  what  lawyers  call  *  cumulative  teatimony'  of  illneaa.  But  it  was 
all  thrown  away:  the  court  was  engaged  in  an  important  jury  trial ;  an  action  for  treapaaa,  as  the 
donr-keeper  kindly  informed  me,  which  would  probably  last  all  day.  I  listened  for  a  few  moments 
to  the  defendant's  counsel,  a  ikt-headed  man,  who  at  the  time  of  my  entrance  was  proceeding  in  a 
drowsy  tone  of  voice  to  show  what  ia  technically  tarmed  *  a  right  of  way  ;*  bot  hearing  nothing  from 
him  tfant  eapecially  interested  me,  I  began  to  retrace  my  ateps,  and  had  juat  reached  the  door,  when 
I  heard  him  say  with  considerable  emphasia  that  he  intended  to  produce  m  evidence  an  oactenf  fcr- 
rUr  !  Had  my  eara  deceived  me  f  No ;  I  could  not  have  been  miataken :  the  worda  were  pitched 
on  the  apeaker'a  higheet  key ;  so  much  so  as  to  awaken  for  an  instant  the  senior  judge,  who  had  up 
to  that  moment  been  indulging  in  a  qaiet  aiumber,  leaving  the  duty  of  taking  noten  to  his  associate 
on  the  right,  who  waa  reading  the  morning  paper.  But  my  doubta,  if  1  had  any,  were  soon  dispelled 
by  the  sudden  interruption  of  the  plaintiff's  counsel,  who  jumped  up  very  much  after  the  manner 
of  the  witness  whose  teatimony  he  was  about  to  oppose,  and  declaimed  for  an  hour  against  the  in- 
troduction of  '  an  ancient  terrier!'  Yes,  those  were  his  worda,  and  no  miatake.  How  I  went,  heart 
and  soul,  for  the  defendant  I  How  I  feared  lest  his  extraordinary  testimony  might  be  ruled  out  t  How 
I  reproached  myself  for  having  mentally  set  him  down  for  an  ^E>ld  proaer,  before  I  bad  heard  him 
otter  those  magic  words;  and  when  he  replied,  which  he  did  auccesafuUy,  bow  I  hung  upon  his  ac- 
cents, and  once  caught  myself  saying,  almost  aloud, '  aingod  cat  I'  And  yet  no  aeuaatioo  aeemed 
created  by  ihia  to  me  moat  novel  and  startling  debate.  The  lawyera  all  looked  on  without  betraying 
any  signs  of  wonderment;  the  old  judge  had  subsided  into  blessed  forgetfulness,  which  he  appeared 
to  take  in  broken  dozes ;  the  associate  was  engaged  in  cutting  an  advertisement  from  the  newspaper} 
the  clerk  bad  peeled  an  apple,  and  was  sharing  it  with  the  crier ;  in  fact,  all  things  seemed  to  wear 
an  every-day  appearance,  as  though  nothing  uncommon  were  happening,  or  about  to  happen ;  and 
yet  here,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  in  an  enlightened  community,  waa  the  question  agitating  as  ta 
whether  a  brute— a  quadruped— no  matter  how  sagacious,  should  be  admitted  to  connterbsJanc*^ 
for  angbt  court  or  bar  might  know,  the  evidence  of  an  alderman  I 

*  Preeeatly  the  old  Judge  mumbled  out  the  decision  of  the  court,  of  which  the  only  words  that  1 
could  distinctly  hear  ware  *  Plaintiff's  clothes,'  'rents,'  and  '1st  tJUfli  proiuee  HU  tmcieiU  terrier  i' 
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'  But  these  few  words  seemed  to  throw  tome  lif bt  on  the  subject  My  mind  hsd  been  dreadAiUf 
exercised  in  tttiring  to  divine  bow  a  dog,  young  or  old,  could  prove  a  right  of  way :  '  How  could  hie 
dumb  testimony  avaiM'  reaaoned  I ;  but  when  I  heard  the  judge  Ulking  about  the  animal  in  con* 
nection  with  the  plaintiff's  clothes  and  rents,  my  imagination,  already  on  the  stretch,  wai  not  slow 
in  conjuring  up  the  phantom  of  a  plaintiff  with  torn  pantaloons  flying  from  the  aged  canine  pnXec- 
Cor  of  the  defendant's  premises.  Yes,  that  must  be  the  point  Fresh  to  my  recollection  came  Bbtxi, 
the  noble  hound  of  the  Scottish  knight,  who  throttled  Leopold  of  Austria,  the  dastard  insnltcr  of 
the  EngUah  standard :  the  dog  of  Montarois  barked  across  my  memory  :  long-dormant  anecdotes 
of  the  sagacious  quadruped  were  awakened,  and  began  to  arrange  themselves  in  my  mind,  now  pre> 
pared  to  witness  what  before  I  had  only  seen  in  print 

'  While  all  this  was  revolving  within  me.  the  trial  seemed  to  be  '  progressing*  in  the  old  way  again: 
the  judges  had  resumed  their  former  occupations  of  sleeping  and  rffading  ;  the  clerk  wa*  peeling 
another  apple,  in  which  the  crier  seemed  to  take  quite  as  much  interest  as  waa  decorous  in  an  ofllcer 
of  the  court :  every  thing  had  assumed  the  same  appearance,  with  the  exception  that  now  the  wit* 
Bees'  stand  was  occupied  by  a  short  puffy-looking  man,  very  red,  very  much  frightened,  with  a  very 
musty  roll  of  parchment  documents  in  hie  haoda.  Many  and  dreary  were  the  questions  put  to  hia, 
and  ott  and  drearily  did  he  turn  over  the  mouldy-looking  records  and  make  response.  I  began  to 
grow  nervous.  There  seemed  to  be  no  end  to  it  I  looked  at  my  watch  and  found  that  my  dinner 
hour  had  long  since  passed.  Night  waa  coming  on :  what  would  they  think  at  homo  9  What  weald 
my  wilb  say  T  When  I  left  her  in  the  morning,  by  way  of  practising  fbr  my  lying  apology  to  the  court, 
I  complained  to  her  of  feeling  unwell ;  ahe  told  me  I  looked  »o ;  that  cursed  beard  which  I  had  suf- 
fered to  grow  for  the  purpose  of  mystifying  the  judges,  came  up  in  judgment  against  me.  She  was 
Just  the  woman  to  send  out  a  bell-man.  And  now  I  really  began  to  feel  ill.  I  had  once  been  Mixed 
with  a  determination  of  blood  to  the  head,  and  the  excitement  under  which  I  had  been  laboring  fiir 
the  last  five  hours  produced  symptons  which  I  thought  indicated  another  attack:  the  oM  judge, as 
be  nodded,  began  to  look  like  a  magnified  mandarin ;  the  clerk  was  peeling  a  pumpkin ;  the  witness 
swelled,  and  the  jury  appeared  pucked.  1  could  staud  it  no  longer :  in  an  under-tone  I  addreaseda 
quiet-lookiug  pereon  who  sat  next  to  me : 

*  *  When  w  ill  they  bring  in  that  dog  ?*  said  L 

*  *  That  wkmt  7'  replied  the  man,  with  as  much  surpriao  as  eoukl  be  thrown  into  a  wbieper. 
"That  dog.'  I  reiterated ;  '  tlie  terrier ->  the  ancient  terrier  that  they  quarrelled  about  so  long.' 

'  The  rush  of  blood  tbat  had  been  hanging  about  me  aeemed  all  at  once  to  be  paying  the  sCrangsr 
«  visit :  hia  face  at  first  grew  red,  and  then  purple ;  his  cheeka  distended ;  his  eyes  watered,  and  hie 
vb<rie  frame  shook:  it  was  nearly  a  minute  before  he  recovered  from  the  paroxysm  snAeieatly  toaaf 
to  me,  in  a  something  between  a  sob  and  a  hiooougb, '  The  parchment  roll  in  the  handa  of  th«  witnses 
is  what  is  called  in  law  an  ancient  terrier.' 

*  I  could  not  have  had  my  senses  about  me,  for  I  recollect  dietioctly  of  having  made  euch  loud  use 

of  the  word  *  d n !'  as  to  make  the  very  walla  echo :  the  oM  gentleman  on  the  bench  started  from 

hie  sleep ;  the  newspaper  dropped ;  so  did  the  clerk's  apple  and  the  crier's  eonntenanee. 

*  How  I  reached  my  own  house  has  always  been  a  myatery  to  me :  but  that  night  I  had  omm  eontinu^ 
oos  dream  of  trying  to  climb  a  genealogical  tree  to  get  out  of  the  way  of  a  Pope's  baH !' 

If  our  legal  readera,  and  those  who  are  not  legal,  do  n*t  enjoy  the  foregoing,  take  away 
oar  commifltton  aa  aeer,  and  place  us  among  the  false  prophets.  .  .  .  <  Hoc  *s  a' 
wi'  ye  the  day,  mon  7'  we  said  to  honest  Archie  Grists,  as  he  was  entering  his  hird- 
store  in  John-street,  near  Broadway,  the  other  morning.  '  Brawly,  brawly,*  he  re- 
plied, *  thank  ye  for  speerin';  come,  walk  in  and  see  the  birdies ;'  and  in  we  went  A 
.  greater  variety  of  rare  birds,  of  every  variety  of  form  and  plumage,  (some  of  them 
agreeable  *  convenationists,'  several  very  perfect  imitators,  and  many  of  them  ez- 
pett  musicians,)  we  have  not  elsewhere  seen.  Mr.  Grisve^s  *  assortment*  is  com- 
plete ;  and  some  idea  may  bo  formed  of  the  extent  of  his  trade,  from  the  fact  that 
he  imported  at  one  time  seven  hundred  canaries.  Birds,  cages,  seeds,  and  all  the 
accessories  of  a  well-supplied  bird-fancier  may  be  found  at  Geievi's,  to  whom,  well 
aesiired  of  performing  a  public  service,  we  commend  our  readen.  .  .  .  O  psbaw! 
(that  was  what  we  said  when  we  read  it,  and  we  may  as  well  write  it  down  here,)  '  O 
pshaw !  who's  going  to  pemae,  with  any  thing  like  satisfaction,  such  muling  peeodo- 
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aentimenta],  sheepiBh  rhymes,  as  the  *  Stanzas  to  Her  I  Love  ?'  Who  *  protest'  mora 
than  Roujco  and  his  Julixt?  But  are  you  nauseated  with  their  soft  endeannenta 
and  fond  and  fervent  vows  ?  *  Not  a  bit  of  it  V  Some  how  or  other  the  '  old  mastern' 
of  English  literature  understood  the  expression  of  the  tender  sentiment,  and  the  ex- 
quisite language  of  delicate  compliment,  better  than  their  snccessor&  Obserye  for  ex- 
ample this  hyperbolically-beautiful  tribute  from  *  rare  Bin  Jonson'  to  bis  inamorata: 


'Hays  you  leen  the  white  lily  grow, 

Before  rude  handea  have  toucbt  it  f 
Have  you  mark'd  the  full  of  »Dowe 

Before  the  earth  hatha  mutcbt  it  ? 
Have  you  felt  the  wo!l  of  beaver, 

Or  the  swana*!  dowue  either; 
Or  have  you  smelt  the  budd  of  bryer, 

Or  the  owrde  in  the  fier ; 
Or  have  taated  the  bagg  of  the  bee? 
Oh  I  ao  white,  oh  ao  aofte,  oh  so  sweete, 
So  awecte,  ao  aweete  iasheel 


*Havff  you  aeen  the  ^n  chryatal  roeke, 

When  a  gentle  dew  hath  devhtitf 
Or  Aurosa'8  goulden  loeke 

Whea  a  norninga  May  hath  waaht  it  f 
Or  did  you  ever  aoflely  ateale 

To  heare  poore  Philoksx.  ; 
Or  have  you  vmelt  to  the  breath  of  fiahea, 

Or  the  ounn  when  ahe  kiaaca ; 
Or  have  leen  the  bioasomefi  of  the  treef 
Oh !  so  cleare,  uh  so  bright,  oh  so  faire, 
80  aweete,  ao  sweat*  is  ahee !' 


We  passed  an  hour  in  the  Sing-Sing  State- Prison  the  other  day  ;  and  while  re- 
garding with  irresistible  sympathy  the  wretched  inmates,  we  conid  not  help  think- 
ing how  little,  after  ail,  of  the  actual  suffering  of  imprisonment  is  apparent  to  the 
▼isitor.  The  ceaseless  toil,  the  coane  fare,  the  solemn  silence,  the  averted  look,  the 
yellow-white  palor,  of  the  convict ;  his  narrow  cell,  with  its  scanty  famitnro,  bis  hard 
couch ;  these  indeed  are  '  visible  to  the  naked  eye/  Yet  do  but  think  of  the  demon 
Tbouoht  that  must  *eat  up  his  heart'  during  the  long  and  inconceivably  dismal  hoars 
which  he  passes  thero  in  darkness,  in  silence,  and  alone !  Think  of  the  tortures  he 
must  endure  from  the  ravages  of  that  pleasantest  friend  but  most  terrible  enemy. 
Imagination  I  Oh,  the  height,  the  depth,  the  length  and  breadth,  of  a  sensitive  cap- 
tive's sorrov^ !  As  we  came  away  from  the  gloomy  scene,  we  passed  on  a  hill,  within 
the  domain  of  the  guard,  the  Prison  Potters'-Field,  where  lie,  undistingnished  by 
head-stone  or  any  other  mark,  the  bones  of  those  who  had  little  else  to  lay  there, 
whan  their  lile  of  suffering  was  ended.  There  sleeps  Monroe  Edwards,  whose 
downward  fate  we  had  marked  in  successive  years.  We  first  saw  him  when  on  his 
trial ;  a  handsome,  well-dressed,  black-whiskered,  Memin^-self-possessed  person,  with 
the  thin  varnish  of  a  gentleman,  and  an  effrontery  that  nothing  could  daunt.  Again 
we  saw  him,  while  holding  court  with  courtezans  at  the  door  of  his  cell,  at  *  The 
Tombs,'  the  day  before  he  left  for  Sing-Sing  ;  clad  in  his  morning-gown,  with  luxu- 
rious whiskers,  and  the  manners  of  a  pseudo-prince  receiving  the  honors  of  sham- 
snbjects.  The  next  time  we  saw  him  he  was  clad  in  coarsest  <  felon-stripe ;'  his 
head  was  sheared  to  the  skull ;  his  whiskers  were  no  more  ;  a  dark  frown  was  on 
his  brow ;  his  cheeks  were  pale,  and  his  lips  were  compressed  with  an  expression  of 
remorse,  rage  and  despair.  Never  shall  we  forget  that  look !  He  had  a  little  while 
before  been  endeavoring  to  escape,  and  had  been  punished  by  fifty  lashes  with  a  cat- 
o' -nine -tails ;  four  hundred  and  fifty  stripes  on  the  naked  hack  !  Once  again  we 
saw  him,  after  the  lapse  of  many  mouths.  Time  and  suffering  had  done  their  work 
upon  him.  His  once-erect  frame  was  bowed ;  his  head  was  quite  bald  at  the  top, 
and  its  scanty  bordering-hair  had  become  gray.  And  thus  he  gradually  declined  to 
his  melancholy  *  west  of  life,'  until  he  reached  his  last  hour  ;  dying  in  an  agony  of 
terror ;  gnawing  his  emaciated  fingers,  to  convince  himself  that  he  was  still  hving ; 
that  the  appalling  change  from  life  to  death  had  not  yet  actually  taken  place  I  And 
now  he  sleeps  in  a  felon's  grave,  with  no  record  of  his  name  or  fate.  Is  not  the  way 
of  the  transgressor  'hard?'  .   .   .   Some  benevolent  person,  whom  we  should  like 
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to  take  cordially  by  the  hand,  haa  written  iu  the  'Spirit  of  the  Times'  literary  and 
sporting  joamal  an  admirable  *Plea  for  Horses*  against  the  cruel  creatnres  who  are 
more  <  bmtea'  than  the  animals  they  drive.  Read  the  article  in  <  The  Spirit*  for  Sep- 
tember the  twelfth,  for  it  will  well  repay  perasaL  Some  kindred  spirit,  with  proper 
sympathy  for  an  animal  who  *  has  all  man*s  nobler  attribates  and  none  of  hb  bad 
ones,*  propels  upon  the  town  the  following  benevolent  advertisement: 

OATS  I  Wanted,  bjr  an  Old  Hone,  one  of  Kipp  and  Brown's  best,  a  few  Oata.    He  will  be  will- 
ing, for  a  chance  at  a  neck,  to  put  any  old  geotlemaa  tbroaf  h  in  ton  minutei,  from  tfae  Greenwieh 
•Ution  to  the  Park  fountain. 
*N.  B.  The  horse  knewi  beans  when  he  sees  them.* 

Apropos  (and  yet  to  digress)  of  horses:  why  is  it  that  we  do  not  see  more  Mde 
and  Female  Equestrianism  among  us  ?  Bating  a  few  proficients  among  our  friends, 
who  ride  like  centaurs,  and  who  would  n*t  hesitate  to  mount  any  thing  that  possessed 
a  back,  we  cannot  perceive  that  this  noble  exercise,  graceful  and  healthful  as  it  is, 
is  at  all  general.  *  Riding,*  says  Nash,  one  of  the  quaint  writers  of  England's  golden 
age,  in  his  subtilely-excogitated  '  Qnartemio :' 

*  RiDiMO  is  an  exercise  in  which,in  my  youthfbl  days,  I  took  much  delif  ht,  and  still  commend  it  as 
a  manly  and  warlike  ex^rciae:  to  see  a  young  gentleman  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  be  able  with  hit 
skill  and  cttnniuge,by  his  ▼oyce,  rod  and  spurre,  better  to  manageand command  the  great  Bucepha" 
lus,  than  the  atrontfestMixo  with  all  bis  strength;  one  while  to  see  him  rnvke  him  tread, trot  and 
galiope  the  ring ;  and  one  after  to  see  him  make  him  gather  up  roundly,  to  bear  his  head  steadily,  to 
runne  a  fulle  carrere  »wiftly,and  to  stop  on  a  sudden  lightly;  and  one  ajfler,  to  nee  him  make  him  ad- 
vance, to  goe  backe  and  side-long,  to  turne  on  either  band,  to  gallops  the  f  allope-gallied,  to  doe  the 
capriole,  the  chembetta,  and  dauoce  the  cunr^tty  *,  1  have  thought  an  houre  to  pane  in  a  moment 
When  I  waa  young,  wee  thought  it  a  kind  of  solcecitmo,  and  to  aaroor  of  effeminacie,  for  a  young 
gentleman  in  the  flourishing  time  of  bis  age  to  creepe  into  a  coach,  and  to  shroud  bimaelf  there  from 
winde  and  weather.  Our  delight  was  to  out-brave  the  blustering  Bobkas  upon  a  great  horse:  to 
arme  and  prepare  ourselves  to  goe  with  Mabs  and  Bkllona  into  the  field  was  our  sport  and  pass- 
time  ;  coachev  and  caroches  we  left  unto  them  for  whom  they  were  first  invented}  for  ladies  and 
gentlewimmen,  and  decrepit  aged  and  impotent  people.* 

The  following  reaches  ns  from  an  occasional  correspondent,  attached  to  one  of 

our  smaller  vessels  of  war : 

•  PkUmdtL,  Jvfst  19. 

'  Onobablb  StTB.    i  have  a  Son  on  borde  of  your  Ship,  by  name  Gbobob  6 b.    and  his  mo. 

ther  is  in  very  bad  helth,  and  would  like  to  See  him.  if  yon  can  low  him  time  to  com,  i  will  be  as- 
cerabte  for  his  re  turn  in  time,  and  by  so  duing  you  will  ablidge  his  mother,  o.  g ..i 

'  South-west  Conor  of  T and  R SteeL 

*  Here,  friend  C ,'  writes  our  correspondent,  •  yon  have  a  real  genuine,  bona- 

fide  '  curiosity  of  literature,'  and  you  can  put  it  in  the '  Gossij^.*    Funny,  is  'nt  it  7    It 

seems  that  6 r's  mother  knew  he  *  was  out'    The  letter,  as  you  will  perceive, 

was  sent  to  Captain  B-^— ,  and  he  read  it ;  after  which,  with  a  hearty  laugh,  be 
threw  it  on  the  floor  of  the  cabin,  where  I  found  it,  and  now  send  it  to  yoiL*  *  Funny, 
isn't  it?'  No,  Sir  !  We  see  nothing  funny,  nothing  amusing  in  it ;  nothing  that 
should  have  excited  the  risibility  either  of  your  commanding-officer  or  yourself.  Is 
it  any  thing  very  <  funny'  that  a  desolate  sick  mother  should  desire  to  see  her  son, 
who,  after  a  long  absence,  hnd  reached  the  United  States  from  the  seat  of  war? 
Because  the  poor  woman  could  n't  spell,  must  it  be  inferred  that  she  could  n't  feel? 
'Funny  /'  .  .  .  A  kind  and  distinguished  friend,  at  present  residing  in  this  country, 
mentioned  to  ns  the  other  day  this  anecdote,  which  we  herewith  *  transmit  unimpaired 
to  posterity.'  He  was  walking  many  yean  ago  in  the  vicinity  of  St  Cloud,  no  distant 
remove  from  Paris,  with  the  poet  Moore,  who  had  a  cottage  in  the  neighborhood, 
and  LuTTEREXx,  the  famous  wit  The  chat  turned  upon  the  then  recent  fatal  night 
ascent  in  a  balloon  by  Madame  Bulnghaed.     *  Is  n't  it  dreadful !'  said  Mooee; 
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*  Madame  Blanohakd,  who  aaeended  the  other  ni^t  in  a  balloon,  has  not  been  heaid 
from  y  Oh  !'  replied  Luttirill,  '  on  the  instant/  she  was  probably  handed  out  by 
Enoch  and  Eluah  !'  We  do  n't  know  how  it  may  imprats  the  reader ;  but  this 
celestial  '  translation*  by  oxygen  gas  strikes  us  as  bordering  on  the  amusing,  wme' 
what  .  .  ;  That  patriotic  Yankee  is  doubtless  remembered  by  the  reader,  who 
while  at  Naples  said,  In  reply  to  the  *  complimentary'  remark  of  an  Italian  touehmg 

*  the  great  and  ever-buming  VesuTius,' '  Oh,  git  eOut  with  your '  all-fire'-  d  moun- 
ting !  —  we  've  got  the  Cat'rack  o'  Niag'ra  to-home,  that  'd  put  it  out  in  ten  minutes !' 
A  kindred  American  trayeller  not  a  great  while  since  addressed  Momt  B1.AN0  with  a 
ftmiliar  indifierenoe  quite  as  <  cod'  as  this  t 

'  How  de  do,  MoiCT  Blanc  f    I  tow  I  'm  glad  to  moot  jo ; 
A  thand'rin'  grbt  o'  milec  IVe  come  to  greet  ye ! 
I  *m  from  America,  where  we  've  got  •  foanuLi 
Niagara  it  '•  called,  where  you  mUfht  lave 
Your  mighty  phis ;  then  yoa  conld  ahirt  aad  ahave 
In  old  Keotueky  —  ia  our  Mammoth  Cave ; 
Or  take  a  aooose,  when  yoa  're  in  want  of  reel, 
On  our  big  prairie*  in  the  far '  Far  West;' 
Or,  wheo  you  Ve  dry,  might  cool  your  heated  Urer 
By  eippiog  up  the  HiMiaaippi  river. 
As  for  eompaniona,  should  you  wish  for  any. 
Why,  we  We  the  K aatskill  and  the  Allxohaht  : 
Yon  may  accept  them  with  impunity  \ 
They  both  stand  high  in  our  community. 
Give  us  a  call.    Torn  'd  almoat  step  from  henee; 
Our  folks  all  long  to  see  Your  Eminence. 
Come  over,  Blanc  ! — don't  make  the  least  ado ; 
Bring  Madame  Jura  with  yon,  and  the  little  glaeian  too ." 

Wb  wish  that  there  was  an  Addison  or  Stbklb  among  us,  to  show  up  those  am- 
bitious or  ostentatious  persons  who  speak  *  great  swelling  words'  in  public  places ; 
who  talk  loud  of  things  which  should  only  be  mentioned  in  private  or  in  a  whisper. 
'  The  Spectator^  had  the  ill  fortune,  at  the  theatre  where  he  went  to  witness  the 
perfoimance  of  <  Macbeth,'  to  sit  near  a  lady  whom  he  found,  *  by  the  noise  she 
made,  to  be  newly  returned  from  France.  A  little  before  the  rising  of  the  curtain, 
she  broke  out  into  a  loud  soliloquy :  '  When  will  the  dear  witches  come  in  7'  —  and  im- 
mediately upon  their  first  appeannce,  asked  a  lady  who  sat  some  three  boxes  from 
her,  on  the  right  hand,  *  if  those  witches  were  not  charming  creatures  7'  —  and  im- 
mediately after,  when  the  dramatic  hero  of  the  night  was  in  one  of  the  finest  scenes 
of  the  play,  she  shook  her  fan  at  another  lady,  who  sat  as  far  on  the  left  hand,  and 
told  her,  in  a  whisper  that  might  have  been  heard  all  over  the  pit,  <  We  must  not  ex- 
pect to  see  Sir at  this  hour,  to-night'    We  never  see  any  such  vulgarity  as  this 

in  the  boxes  of  the  Park-Theatre !  Oh,  no ;  by  no  means !  .  .  .  Ws  have  before 
encountered  somewhere  the  main  incidents  in  the  story  of  *A  Yankee  Horse'Swapper 
in  Old  Kentucky.*  The  Kentuckian,  <  ready  for  a  trade,'  exchanges  his  *  sonel'  for 
the  pedlar's  *  Old  Gray ;'  but  finding  the  latter  indisposed  to  move  a  peg,  after  he  has 
secured  him,  he  denounces  the  Yankee  for  a  swindler,  who  only  laughs  at  and  tan- 
taliies  him  m  return.  Presently  the  'cute  peddler  mounts  hie  prize,  but  *  Sorrel'  is 
as  immoveable  as  the  Mammoth-Cave.  After  trymg  a  long  time  in  vain  to  start  the 
obstinate  animal,  the  Kentuckian  consoles  him  with :  <  Stra&nger,  you  kin  start  him 
if  you  '11  only  bring  some  shavin's  and  kindle  a  fire  under  him !  That 's  the  way  / 
get  him  going,  mornings  !'  The  affair  was  brought  to  a  close  by  a  game  of  *  Old 
Sledge'  to  see  who  should  take  both  of.  the  vicious  brutes  from  off  the  other's  hands. 
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'Lit  Cte  multltada  haw  tke  lullan  Open,  ftnd  the  rapublie  of  Taats  \m  lalb.  The  Tulftf  p«r- 
formaoce*  of  t  Russell,  s  Dekpstxb,  and  the  Hutchinson  family,  no(  u»  speak  of  the  tearesly 
less  valfar  tribe  of  *  Ethiopians,'  will  ao  longer  meet  with  popular  favor,  bnt  wilt  be  oblifed  to  lein 
it  amoof  the  less  intelliffenL* 

Tevf  writes  the  profeiitonal  moaical  pedant  of  our  pleasant  eonteinporary,'Ti« 

Evening  OmzetW  daily  paper.    To  say  nothing^  of  classing  Mr.  DkMFsria  with 

RoisiLL, whose  yotee  is  like  the  tearing  of  a  strong  rag;  or  with  the  Hutohiiisonb, 

whose  r6Ie  is  so  monotonous  and  limited ;  or  with  the  *  Ethiopians/  whose  style  and 

range  are  so  entirely  .uniqae;  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  speak  a  few  words  of  Mr. 

Dimpbtbe's  sneoesB  abroad,  now  that  he  has  retomed  onoe  more  among  as,  in  M 

yoicei  and  with  new  stores  of  entertainment  for  his  namerooa  friends.   Bir.  Dbxpstee, 

alter  leaying  this  hii  adopted  country,  first  yisited  his  native  land  of  Scotland,  ia 

many  of  the  chief  cities  and  towns  of  which  he  gave  musical  entertainments  to  laigs 

and  enthusiastic  audiences.    His  auccess  in  London  was  not  less  striking ;  and,  as 

in  Scotland,  the  tributes  of  the  public  press  were  awarded  to  him  with  an  unstinted 

hand.    We  have  before  ns  numerous  Scottish  newspapers,  and  no  lees  than  a  doien 

of  the  first  journals  of  the  British  metropolis,  in  which  Mr.  DaMrsTBa's  merits  as  a 

composer  and  as  a  vocalist  are  elaborately  set  forth  and  cordially  conmiended.    We 

select  from  these  the  remarks  of  the  London  *New  HioiUhly  Belle  ilssemM^e,'( which 

if  under  royal  patronage,  and  may  be  supposed  to  render  *  court  authority'  for  its 

criticisms,)  because,  like  Makv  Howrrr's  kindred  comments,  they  set  forth  our  own 

views,  which  aro  Mmewhat  differont  from  those  of  the  scientific  dogmatist  whom  we 

have  quoted : 

*It  is  pleasant  to  note  how  much  the  intellectual  character  of  popular  eoneefts  has  adTaaesdtr 
late  years.  Instead  of  vapid  sentineotal  sonss,  and  Idbv  florid  Italian  scsaos,  which  were  prebdiij 
unintelligible  to  ooe-balf  the  audience,  we  find  good  music  married  to  the  strains  of  aome  of  cor  be«t 

Kits,  whose  words  are  clearly  ennaciatad,  without  redundaiit^tof  ilars  to  mar  the  simplicity  of  the 
lad  style.  Focal  nuuie  owgkl  to  ht  the  exprtuion  of  the  f**Ungt  in  poetry  tmJumcoi.  hiti  sulsdy, 
noiikerhgfmg  mmde  aubterwient  to  Ike  other ;  and  therefore  it  is  that  we  are  glad  to  see  ourbflatcasH 
posers  chooiinf  really  fine  poetry  in  embody  in  their  music, as  our  poets  are  seeking  to  illnstrals 
their  conceptions  by  equally  high  art.  Mr.  Dkkpstsb  haa  followed  out  this  theory  in  his '  Ballad  Soi 
rtes,  and  saecassAiny  too.  Every  song  be  sung  was  a  vocal  poeBB,in  whiohthe  fine  feeling  of  lbs 
coniposer  added  to  the  charm  of  the  verse.' 

The  critic  hero  goes  bto  a  review  m  detail  of  several  of  Mr.  DcMmBa's  moit 
popular  pieesa  Makv  Howrrr's  *  Dying  CkUd,*  one  <^  his  new  compositions,  is  pm- 
nounced  eztromely  efibettve  and  very  beautiful,  while  those  which  aro  more  fsanhsr 
on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  aro  warmly  commended.  The  nview  concludes  with: 
*  Mr.  DsiosTia,  as  a  vocalist,  is  onafiected  and  pleasing  in  style ;  his  intonation  is 
clear,  and  his  enunciation  most  distinct  His  crownmg  efibrt  was  his  own  cantata, 
*Th€  May-Queen-*  No  eyes,  sorely  no  true  woman's  eyes,  could  be  free  firom  tean, 
while  listening  to  Tbnntson*s  exquisite  poem,  clothed  in  music  worthy  of  it  It  wu 
most  lovely,  and  charmingly  Mr.  DaHnTia  sang  it  With  this  be  took  leave  of  his 
andienoe,  not  one  of  whom  but  must  have  felt  that  it  left  a  spell  behind.  It  is  an 
honor  to  any  man  only  to  be  the  composer  of  '  The  May- Queen.'  Apropos  of  this 
touching  melody :  When  Mr.  DaMNTaa  first  arrived  in  London,  TiNNvaoif  came  to 
town  expre«ly  to  hear  it  When  the  second  part  was  performed,  the  poet  raised  his 
handkerohief  to  his  eyes,  with  the  remark :  <  Why,  Sir,  yon  have  made  me  weep! 
I  did  not  know  there  was  so  mtick  foeUng  in  that  poem  before  !'  It  is  to  be  lamented, 
perhaps,  that  Tinntson  had  not  been  told  that  it  was  a  '  vulgar*  performanco.  It 
might  have  <  made  it  bad'  for  the  composer  and  singer !  We  are  soon  to  have  Mr. 
DBHfsraa  in  town,  when  he  will  treat  us  to  attractive  musical '  things  new  and  eld' 
He  has  been  singing  in  Salem  and  Boston  recently  to  crowded  and  admiriag  aa- 
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dienoei.  .  .  .  Powert^9  Statue  of  the  Oreek  Slav^m  i  work  of  ttrt  to  be  enjoyed, 
to  be  felt,  bot  not  to  be  deecribed.  It  mvaH  *  be  aeeni  to  be  appreciated*  We  wish 
othen  to  enjoy  what  we  have  enjoyed ;  aiod  here,  eyidently,  is  one  coirrespondent  who 
has  <  had  that  pl^arare :' 

•THB     ORBBK     8LAVB. 

'  Naxxd,  yet  clothed  with  cbutity,  She  lUodt ; 
And  as  »  abield  throwi  beck  the  auo'e  hot  r«ye» 
Her  modest  mien  repels  each  Tulpu-  ^ aze. 
Her  inborn  parity  of  sool  demands 
Freedom  from  touch  of  sacrilegious  hands, 
And  homage  of  pure  thoughts.    Call  her  not  Slave ; 
Her  soul  eommaads  what  serritude  would  ciBsTe, 
Nor  feels  the  pressure  of  those  iron  bands 
Clasping  her  limbs.    O I  god-like  power  of  Art  l— 
Beneath  whose  touch  the  spirit's  inward  strUb 
Reveals  itself—  even  as  eurtb's  tides  obey 
The  influence  of  the  moon,  so  dost  thou  sway 
The  deep  and  passionate  waters  of  the  heart. 

For  the  unconscious  marbl^  throbs  withlife  I'  a.  a.  oi 

54pt<m»€r,I847. 

*  Ladibs  and  grentlemen,'  that  *  tells  the  story  ;*  it  satisfies  the  s^ntimtat  By  the 
by,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  remark  in  passing,  that  \i  was  this  identical  *  6re6k  SUve' 
coaceming  which  the  ensuing  coUoqoy  took  place  between  the  seolptor  himself  and 
a  snecessftil  Yankee  speculator,  who  had  'comie  over  to  see  Ew-rope.'  Scene, 
PowBRs's  studio  at  Florence :  Enter  Stranger,  spitting,  and  wiping  his  lips  with  his 
hand :  <  Be  ye5a  Mr.  Fe6wers,  the  Skulpture  7'  '  I  am  a  sculptor,  and  my  name 
is  l^owBRS.'  '  Y-e-&-B;  well,  I  s*pected  so;  they  telVd  me  yeda  was — y-^-fc-s. 
Look  here — drivin'  a  pretty  stiff  business,  eh  7'  *  Sir !'  <  I  say,  plenty  to  du,  eh  7 
What  d's  one  o'  them  fetch  7*  « Sir  !*  « I  ask't  ye  what  *s  the  price  of  one  o*  them 
sech  as  yeOu  're  peckin*  at  neSw.'  *  I  am  to  have  three  thousand  dollars  for  this  when 
it  is  completed.'  'Tf-A-a-t/.'— hedwmuch7'  *  Three  thousand  dollars.'  'T-A-r-s-e 
t'k't'd-u-M-O'n'd  d-O'l'l-^t-r-e  !  Han't  statewary  ris  lately?  I  was  oallatin' to 
pBTohase  some ;  bat  it 's  tew  high.  How 's  pamtin'st  'Gness  I  must  git  seme  paint* 
in's.  T-A-r-e-e  (-A-e-d-«-s-a-fi-d  d'O-l-Ua-r-a  !  Well,  it  ts  a  trade,  ikulpin' is ; 
that 's  sartain.  What  do  they  make  yedu  pay  for  your  tools  and  ati^ff  ?  S'pect 
my  oldest  boy,  Cbpbas,  could  skulp ;  'fact,  I  Anoto  he  could.  He  is  alwayi  whittlin' 
redund,  and  euttin'  away  at  thhigSL  I  wish  you  'd  'gree  to  t'ake  him  a*  a  'pieBtiee^ 
and  let  him  go  at  it  full  chisel.  D'  you  know  where  I  'd  be  liable  to  pDt  him  eOat  7 
He  M  cut  stun  a'ter  a  while  with  the  best  of  ye ;  he  would  —  and  he  'd  make  money, 
tew,  at  them  prices.  T-h-r-e-e  t-h-e'd-u-e-a-n-d  d'o4'l'a-r-9  /'  And  the  <  anxious 
inquirer*  left  the  presence.  •  •  •  Onb  of  the  penalties  imposed  upon  those  whose 
social  education  has  been  neglected,  but  whose  WeaTth  has  purchased  them  such  a 
poeitiaQ  in  metropolitan  circles  as  mere  money  can  command,  is  the  ridicule  which 
must  attach  to  all  their  efforts  to  attain  the  n<)^chalance  and  self-possession  indispen- 
sable to  well-bred  peraons.  *  An  eternal  fbrethouf^ht,  like  a  sentinel  on  guard,'  is  on 
the  qvi  vive  for  every  word  and  motion ;  the  danger  is  of  a  surprise,  either  from  thehr 
own  lips  or  other  people's,  making  their  commonest  appearance  in  society  a  seyertf 
mental  effbrt  This  laborious  predceupation,  howerer,  has  its  effect  on  countenanCtf 
and  figore.  It  stilus  the  most  natural  faces,  and  makes  rigid  the  most  pliable  ttad 
graceful  figures.  The  envy  and  rivalry  of  such  ambitions  scratch  the  face  like  the 
daws  of  a  eat ;  for  inward  thought  is  the  sculptor  of  the  face,  and  spite  of  all  the' 
aflbctation  in  the  world,  represents  upon  the  outside  the  thoughts  that  an  habitual 
within.'  •   '   •  TBbbb  was  a  personage  who  made,  when  we  did,  the  tow  of  fh^ 
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Upper  Lftkea  in  the '  Hindriok  Hudson'  iteamer,  who  will  be  remembered,  we  soe- 
pect,  by  all  who  saw  him.  He  was  desii^nated  ae  *  Tittlebat  Titmouse*  whom  in 
his  various  and  frequent '  dressiDgs,'  his  ipiorant  presumption,  and  his  peculiar  sir, 
he  much  resembled.  He  escaped  as  at  Mackinaw,  where  he  made  his  way  into  a 
hospitable  resident's  priTate  mansion,  into  which  two  or  three  gentlemen  had  been 
invited,  and  called  for  *  amrum*  to  *  treat'  a  gentleman  whom  he  was  anxious  to  honor. 
Fancy  a  peacock  in  a  poultry-yard: 

*  Bkhold  bim  In  conceited  eirclea  sail, 

Btnitliiif  and  danciof ,  and  now  planted  itill^ 
In  all  hia  pomp  of  paipeantry,  u  if 
He  felt  •  the  eye*  of  Europe*  on  his  tail !' 

and  you  will  have  a  portrait  of  our  *  Tittlebat.*  •  •  We  have  been  favored  by 
an  obliging  friend  with  the  perusal  of  two  or  three  manuscript  sermons  by  the  late 
Rev.  William  B.  O.  Peabodt,  of  Springfield,  Massachusetts.  From  one  of  these, 
a  funeral  discourse,  we  take  the  annexed  touching  and  beautiful  passage : 

*  If  you  have  erer  dwelt  lu  the  houM  of  aorrow,  yon  know  how  it  is  with  them  that  mourn.  It  ii 
epapatkf  alone  which  fiuda  its  way  lo  their  hearts.  The  consolations  of  Heaven  are  sent  by  one 
who  was  HnUBLr  a  man  of  sorrows  and  acquainted  with  griet  There  Hx  stands  and  knocks  at 
the  daor  of  the  desolate  habitation.  If  it  is  opaned  to  him,  he  enters,  and  says  to  the  af  itated  spi- 
rits  within,  *  Come  nnio  me,  ye  who  Ithor  and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest.'  Immedi' 
ately  there  is  a  calm,  %pd  they  say, '  What  manner  of  person  is  this  T — for  he  speaks  to  the  stonns 
of  the  soul,  and  they  obey  him.*  Look  over  his  history,  and  see  how  earnest  and  unalterable  his 
sympathy  was  displayed.  In  almost  every  action  of  bis  life,  and  unchilled  by  the  gloom  of  the  grave. 
At  the  tomb  of  Lazabvs  he  wept  in  sympathy  with  the  mourners;  mourninf  bimaelf;  perehaaes, 
that  when  the  bitterness  of  death  was  past,  he  must  recall  bis  friend  to  the  living,  to  soffer  and  die 
eg ain.  In  the  moment  of  his  triumphant  entrance  to  the  guilty  city  he  has  tears  for  those  who  are 
soon  to  become  bis  murderers.  In  the  last  evening  of  his  life  be  sits  with  friends  at  the  table,  sad 
while  the  bread  and  the  wine  pass  untasted  by  bim,  he  entreats  them  not  to  let  their  hearts  be 
troubled,  while  a  beart-breaking  burthen  rests  on  bis  own.  As  he  walked  with  them  in  the  psis 
moonlight  to  the  piece  where  they  separate  for  the  last  time,  he  Implores  God  to  blese  them,  in  sa 
earnest  and  alTeeting  prayer.  It  was  sympathy  with  tJhstr  sufierings  which  made  him  fergeiltal  of 
his  own ;  for  as  soon  as  this  duty  is  done,  as  soon  as  he  disappears  in  the  shadows  of  the  garden,  yea 
hear  him  fall  to  the  ground  ;  yon  catch  the  broken  accents  of  bis  prayer, '  Oh  I  Fathbb,  if  it  be  pos- 
sible, let  this  cop  pass  flrom  me !'  and  the  sweat,  as  it  were  great  drops  of  blood,  b  wrung  by  the 
agony  from  his  brow.  Ha  could  speak  peace  to  them  when  his  own  cup  was  fllled  with  anguish  till 
'  it  drowned  the  brim.  Where  two  or  three  are  gathered  in  the  lonely  dwelling,  weeping  over  heartt 
divided  and  hopes  desfroyed,  he  is  in  the  midst  of  them,  with  more  than  the  kindness  of  hnaae 
love.  Ha  is  present  to  the  soul,  though  unseen  by  tho  eye ;  and  his  words, '  I  will  give  you  rest,* 
though  unheard  by  the  ear.  fall  like  angel-whispers  upon  the  heart.' 

In  closmg  a  similar  discourse,  on  another  occasion,  Mr.  Fbabodt  said :  <  We  shall 
soon  depart  from  this  house  of  God  ;  the  shades  of  evening  will  soon  fall,  and  silence 
will  be  within  its  walls.  We  are  all  passing  away.  In  a  few  years  we  shall  3rield 
oar  places  to  others,  and  another  voice  shall  be  calling  here  on  another  a«embly  to 
remember  that  <Ae»r  days  are  but  few.'  In  (he  language  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  GAiniBTT 
at  Mr.  PsABODr  s  funeral, '  Do  not  his  afibctionate  words  come  to  us  now  with  an  au- 
thority and  persnssion  greater  even  than  they  had  when  they  dropped  from  theh'viag 
voice?'  •  •  •  <  The  Doomed  Bride '  is  a  very  long  and  very  lugubrious  story.  The 
most  that  we  can  say  of  it  is,  that  its  sentiment  is  faleeUo,  and  that  it  bordeis  npoa 
a  decent  mediocrity.'  We  never  saw  passion  spiritualized  to  such  a  shadowy  tonoity, 
except  in  the  dreams  of  Platonism.  And  then  the  physical  accessories — how  mawk- 
ishly multiplied  and  protracted  they  are !  We  thought,  as  we  read,  of  the  latitode 
ofieted  in  this  kind  by  Stdwbt  Smitb,  if  we  remember  rightly,  in  one  of  his  eswjs. 
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That  there  should  be  a  reaMnable  allowance  of  illneM  in  every  love-itory  he  was 
qoite  willinip  to  admit;  indeed,  he  would  oheerfully  allow  the  heroine  to  be  once 
given  over,  and  at  the  point  of  death ;  but  he  could  not  consent  that  the  interest 
which  ought  to  be  excited  by  the  feelings  of  the  mind  should  be  transferred  to  the 
■ofierings  of  the  body,  and  *  a  crisis  of  persfMratton  be  substituted  for  a  crisis  of  pas- 
sion.' And  we  are  of  SiirrH,  his  opinion.  •  •  •  <  The  Teachinga  of  History*  is 
well  written ;  but  we  think  we  see  that  it  is  from  the  *  copy'  of  a  foith-coming  work. 
We  ask  whether  this  be  indeed  so,  for  we  should  not  like  to  be  anticipated,  nor  scarcely 
to  publish  '  original '  matter  simultaneously  with  another.  The  paper  is  suggestive 
and  comprehensive.  If  men  would  learn  from  history,  what  lessons  might  it  not 
teach  the  world ;  but  passion  and  party  blind  the  eyes  of  successive  generations ; 
and  the  light  which  experience  gives  is  but  *  a  lantern  on  the  stem,  which  shines 
only  upon  the  waves  behind  us/  '  •  •  It  is  all  up  with  the  fair  lady  whom  our  cor* 
respondent  had  Mn  his  eye'  at  the  concert,  where  the  * Recifroeal  Olanceo*  were 
exchanged  on  behalf  of '  Widow  M4CHaBK/  in  Lovke's  charming  song  of  that  name. 
We  see  through  it  all.  It  is  no  common  fervor  that  fires  the  affectioaate  electric- 
telegraphic  report  beforo  us;i  Take  the  sage  advice  given  in  the  old  black-letter 
'  Song  upon  the  Wooinge  of  a  Widowe,*  and  <  go  a-head  :* 

*Hs  that  will  wooa  a  widow  miut  not  dally ; 

He  mutt  make  hay  while  the  lun  doth  thioe ;    « 
Be  mutt  not  stand  with  her  *  Shall  1 1  tball  I V 

But  boldly  say, '  Widow,  thou  most  be  mine  I' 
M aidB  are  incouttant,  widows  arc  aukind ; 
The  best  of  all  is  fickle  as  the  wind ; 
'Tis  vain  to  wooo  a  widowaoTer-loug — 

In  once  or  twice  her  mind  yon  may  perceive. 


Widows  are  subtMe,  be  they  old  or  youny. 

And  by  their  wiles  yonngmen  they  will  deceive; 
Strike  home  st  first,  and  then  she  will  be  kind, 


Else  you  shall  find  them  fickle  as  the  wind : 
Maids  they  are  cross—  the  proverb  so  doth  tell— 

Young  men  must  flatter  them  all  the  while  | 
But  widows,  tkeif  love  a  bold  spirit  well. 

And  if  yoir  please  her,  then  on  you  she  *l\  smile.' 

We  make  no  stipulations.  At  tliis  early  stage  of  the  proceedings  such  a  course 
would  be  manifestly  improper ;  but  we  do  look  forward  with  some  confidence  to  a 
piece  of  the  cake.  .  .  .  Wx  cannot  permit  the  death  of  the  late  Peter  6.  Stuyvb- 
BANT  to  pass  without  record  in  these  pages.  He  was  of  one  of  the  oldest  Knickbe- 
BocKxa  families  in  the  metropolis,  of  which  his  grreat  ancestor  was  the  fourth  Gover- 
nor ;  and  he  has  commended  himself  to  his  fellow  citizens  by  the  steady  exercise  of 
those  old-fashioned  virtues  which  we  trust  may  never  grow  altogether  out  of  fashion, 
even  in  a  city  of  new-fanglednesses  and  commercial  and  social  change.  After  a 
long  caner  of  life  he  has  in  full  maturity  sunk  at  last  into  rest  He  had,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  BuLiR,  seen  families  and  kindred  rise  and  fall ;  he  had  seen  peace  and  war 
succeed  in  their  turns ;  the  face  of  his  country  undergoing  many  alterations,  and  the 
very  city  in  which  he  dwelt  rising  in  a  manner  new  around  him.  After  all  he  has 
beheld,  his  eyes  aro  now  closed  forever.  He  was  becoming  a  stranger  amidst  a  new 
succession  of  men.  A  race  who  knew  him  not  had  arisen  to  fill  the  places  of  his 
companions.  Thus  passes  the  world  away !  .  .  .  A  fribnd  and  correspondent, 
recently  admitted  to  orders  in  the  ministry,  writes  ns:  <  Yes,  I  am  indeed  <  wagging 
my  pow  i'  the  poopit,'  and  what  I  think  I  intend  to  epeak  with  all  plamness.  A  mask 
I  cannot  abide,  and  I  shall  never  put  one  on.  *Homo  eum'  (which  I  take  to  mean, 
'/  am  wmetking  of  a  man,*)  is  my  motto.    Frofesior  Paul  of  Andover  once  told  his 
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claasM  that  the  American  dergy  went  aboat  with  *  a  aneaking  aif /  while  the  deify 
of  Europe  carried  themseltea  like  major-generals.'  There  b  more  truth  in  thittbaa 
meet!  the  casual  glance :  o6«curt«  e«ra  tnoo/oeutf.'  .  .  .  Oua  old  friend  the 'Tram- 
tetndenUU'Orphie  ProJUe- Cutter,*  out  of  whom  we  have  extracted  some  food  for 
merriment  heretofore,  is  *  back  again  to  Boston '    Hero  m  hie  last  annouacemeat : 

PROFILES. 

CREATOR.    Soui.    Spirit.    B»axk. 
Human  Face  in  true  Form. 
WbMver :  Profile  Taken :  may  have  a  Wim 
Answer  for  a  WUe  Question ! 
Queationa  and  Antwera  Lonelily  I  W.  Fa]fTa& 

Some  old  writer  in  describing  chaos,  says  it  was  so  dark  at  otfe  time  that  the  cats 
ran  against  one  another !  Dark  as  it  must  have  been  at  that  eariy  period  (for  this 
was  before  it  had  *  rained  cats  and  dogs,'  as  at  Noah's  great  shower,)  it  couldn't 
haye  been  darker  than  '  F.  T.'s  essay  upon  *7Ae  SpiriUuU  Eannee,  or  Sovl  in  tAe 
Concrete*  The  writer  is  altogether  aboye  us.  As  a  friend  once  remarked,  in  rela- 
tion to  a  somewhat  kindred  metaphysician,  his  sublime  conceptions  are  so  mneh  be- 
yond any  *  glimmering  glimpses'  df  our  own,  that  we  feel  like  a  star  beside  the  sun, 
or  a  short  man  in  a  theatre  behind  a  fat  woman  with  a  big  bonnet,  that  hides  eyeiy 
thing  from  view.  If  '  F.  T.'  will  permit  us  to  write  a  parody  on  his  article,  it  may 
perhaps  appear.  Otherwise,  other wi$e,  .  .  .  The  foUowmg  opinion  of  our  Great 
Metropolis  is  recorded  with  a  diamond  on  a  pane  of  glass  in  a  room  of  the  Astor 
House,  which  commands  Barnum's  <  Curiosity-Shop'  in  front,  and  is  '  right  fement? 
'  'York  Meetin'-'ouse'  on  the  other.  The  writer  rang  for  his  boots  one  morning  about 
day-light,  paid  his  bill  and  left,  vowing  that  he  had  *  madd  his  first  and  last  visit  to 
New- York.'  From  his  wild  look  and  *  used-up'  manner  (nothing  farther  having 
been  heard  of  him,)  it  is  feared  he  has  *  made  way'  with  himself : 

*0  GoTHAJCl  thy  etoroal  roar 

Keeps  me  in  constant  paini 

I  never  was  tn  'York  before, 

And  I II  never  come  af  ain!' 

'  Small  blame  to  him  ;*  for  it  is  enough  to  set  even  the  sedatest  countryman  crazy 
to  enter  the  great  thoroughfares  of  *  a  city  that  is  full  of  stirs,  a  tumultuous  city.' 
How  sober  soever  his  mind,  the  prevailing  excitement  will  seize  him,  and  he  will 
mingle  with  the  conflicting  currents  like  a  straw  revolving  in  the  hurrying  eddies  of 
a  running  stream.    In  the  evening,  especially,  when 

*  all  the  spirit  reels 

At  the  shouts,  the  leajpies  of  light, 
The  roarinf  of  the  wheels,* 

the  town,  to  one  uilused  to  its  busy  scenes,  is  absolutely  overwhelming.  .  .  .  Ws 
take  the  liberty  to  commend  the  annexed  remarks  of  one  who  '  knew  (and  felt} 
whereof  he  spoke,'  to  the  heedful  consideration  of  all  who  are,  or  who  aspire  to  be, 
bontributors  to  this  Magazine :  *  It  is  next  to  impossible  to  retain  the  melody  of  a  stanza, 
or  the  drift  of  an  argument,  while  the  mind  has  to  scramble  through  a  patch  of  scrib- 
ble-scrabble. The  beauties  of  the  piece  will  as  naturally  appear  to  disadvantage, 
through  such  a  medium,  as  the  features  of  a  pretty  woman  through  a  bad  pone  of 
glass ;  and  without  doubt  many  a  tolerable  article  has  been  consigned,  hand  over  head^ 
to  the  *  Balaam'-box,'  for  want  of  a  fair  copy.  Wherefore,  O  ye  Poets  and  Prosers, 
Who  aapire  to  write  in  established  Magazines,  and  above  all,  O  ye  palpitating  untried. 
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who  meditate  the  Q0br  of  year  maiden  eaiay,take  eare,  pray  ye  take  oare,  to  cuUi" 
9aU  a  good  plmint  hold  round  texl.  Have  au  eye  to  your  pot^hooke.  Some  penooe 
bold  that  the  beet  writen  are  those  who  write  the  best  hands,  and  we  have  known  the 
oondactor  of  a  Magazine  to  be  converted  by  a  crabbed  manuscript  to  the  same  opinion. 
Of  all  things,  therefore,  be  legible*  If  you  have  never  learned  to  write,  take  lessons. 
Be  sure  to  buy  the  best  paper,  the  blackest  ink,  the  best  pens,  and  then  sit  down  and 
do  the  best  you  can;  asithe  school-boys  do, '  put  out  your  tongue,  and  take  pains ;' 
so  peradventure  ye  shall  happily  escape  the  rejection  of  a  jaded  Editor.  .  .  .  Ws 
are  afraid  *  B  *s  *  compliment'  (*  B  — - '  of  Alabama,  not  of  Boston)  is  ambi- 
gnous,  and  *  catamount  to  none.'  It  is  certainly  capable  of  two  readings ;  although 
k  may  be  as  candid  and  well-meant  as  the  one  paid  by  the  rustic  who  had  never  be- 
fore tasted  ice-cream,  to  a  lady  who  at  an  evening-party  had  helpdd  him  to  a  plate  of 
'  vnsaccessful  frigid  milk,'  under  its  usual  simple  designation  of  *  cream.'  *  Your 
cream  is  very  sweet,'  said  he,  <  but  aint  it  a  Uetle  ietehed  with  frost?'  It  was  a  com- 
pliiDant  *  over  the  left,'  but  it  *  made  considerable  laugh  at  the  time.'  .  .  .  Wi  gave, 
in  a  brief  passage  from  the  Welch,  some  few  numbers  since,  a  condensed  synopsis  of 
the  ^Charaeierietiee  of  a  true  OentlemanJ  The  ensuing  paragraphs  fsom  '  The 
QentUman*e  Academe^  or  Book  of  Saint  Albano,*  set  forth  more  at  large  the  eha- 
meteristics  referred  to,  and  also  the  views  with  which  they  are  contrasted  m  the  per- 
sons of  those  who  are  <no  gentlemen:' 

'Or  rax  Nink  Arttclcs  or  Gbntkib.— There  are  nioe  article* of  Oentrie,  of  which  ive  are 
amoroaf  and  four  sovrai^ne.  The  five  amoroui  are  these :  lordly  of  couDteoaoce,  aweet  in  speech, 
wl«e  in  anawere,  perfitte  in  ifOTernnient,  and  eheerftill  to  failbfulness.  The  foure  aovraigne  are  theae 
few:  oalheaare  no  eweariof ;  patient  in  affliction;  knowledge  of  hia  own  birth, and  (ear  to  offend 
hta  aoTraiffoe. 

Nors  VicBS  coNTtAny  to  OKim.K]HBN.  — -  Five  interminable,  viz  :  to  be  Ml  of  slouth  in  warre } 
to  hnfgti  of  hia  prowesae }  to  be  cowardly  to  hia  enemy  ;  to  be  lecberotts  in  body,  and  to  be  alwaiea 
drinking  and  ever  drunk.  The  four  determinable  are :  to  revoke  his  own  challenge ;  to  kill  hia  prta* 
oner  with  his  owne  handea ;  to  ranne  away  from  hia  coloon  in  the  field ;  and  laatly,  to  toll  hia  sov* 
raif  ne  untruth  or  liea.' 

Thbsc  were  the  criteria  of  gentlemen  in  1595  ;  a  good  while  ago,  to  be  sure,  but  a 
gentleman  is  a  gentleman  in  all  time.  .  .  .  Mssbrs.  Applbton  4iid  Compant  have 
published  a  superbly-printed  and  illustrated  edition  of  Halleek'e  Poetical  Writinge. 
We  have  looked  over  the  volume  with  delight  that  at  length  we  have  our  accom- 
plished poet's  works  in  a  dress  befitting  their  high  character.  Eluott's  noble  picture 
of  the  author,  a  perfect  likeness,  admirably  engraved  by  Chenky,  faces  the  title-page. 
By  the  by,  we  fear  Hallbck  is  not  so  generally  known  as  he  ought  to  be,  if  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  private  letter  to  the  Editor  be  veritable,  as  it  claims  to  be :  '  I 
must  tell  you  a  little  anecdote  before  I  *  turn  in.'  The  other  evening  I  was  conversing 
with  a  gentleman,  when  the  discourse  turning  upon  poetry,  I  remarked  casually  that 
Halleok  was  my  favorite  poet  *  Yes,'  said  he,  *  Hallbck  has  written  some  very 
fine  things ;  the  *  Star'Bangled  Spanner,*  in  particular,  I  think  is  grand  /'  I  had 
A't  the  heart  to  set  him  right,  ho  spoke  so  patronizingly.'  .  .  .  We  rather  think  that 
our  vernacular  language  is  good  enough  for  all  general  purposes  of  speech  and  writing  • 
a  fact  of  which  the  lady- writer  (no  7)  of  the  'Letter  from  Newport*  does  n't  seem  to 
bo  quite  aware  ;  for  in  her  otherwise  very  clever  and  gossiping  epistle, 

*OoB  poor  English,  striped  with  foreign  phraae, 
Looks  like  a  zebra  in  a  parson's  chaise. 

Shall  we  amend  the  defect  we  have  indicated,  and  publish  7  •  •  •  We  do  n't  know 
that  we  should  be  able  to  inform  an  inquisitive  reader,  if  he  were  to  ask  the  question, 
what  it  i$  that  is  ratlier  amusing  than  otherwise,  in  the  ensuing  passage,  which  ia 
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taken  from  a  work  older  by  seorea  of  years  than  any  one  who  penuea  then  liiiei 
will  ever  be ;  but  this  we  know,  that  it  made  ua  '  iangh  conaamedly*  when  we  ea- 
countered  it :  <  In  the  rei^  of  Oursa,  Protector  of  England,  there  dwelt  in  the 
famous  city  of  London,  the  chief  metropolis  thereof,  a  gentleman  who,  being  well 
akilled  in  the  art  of  physic,  first  got  practice,  then  a  wife,  and  then  children.  Hia 
name  was  CaispB ;  some  say,  of  the  ancient  family  of  Cribpus  SAunrnis ;  though 
antiquity  hath  quite  worn  away  Salust,  and  left  one  CaisPB  behind.  Among  the  xeit 
of  his  issue  he  bad  three  sons ;  the  elder  christened  Tobt,  the  younger  y'eleped 
Samuel,  and  the  youngest  sumamed  Rowland.  It  is  reported  that  his  mother, 
while  she  was  with  child  of  these  two  striplings,  dreamt  that  she  brought  forth  two 
lumps  of  chalk  and  a  pound  of  pomecitron ;  upon  which  she  went  to  an  astrologer, 
who  did  thereupcAi  portend  the  sweetness  of  the  young  men's  dispositions,  and  that 
they  should  be  longed  after  by  young  yirgins.'  Our  '  natty*  and  yolatile  actor  may 
have  descended  from  Dr.  Caxsp,  of  the  *  CaoBfWSLLiAir  era.*  Who  knows  7  •  •  •  Ws 
have  just  been  reading  in  a  daily  journal  the  suicide  of  a  clever  actor,  to  whom  we 
have  sometimes  listened  with  pleasure.  A  brave  man,  perhaps ;  yet  struggling  with 
the  storms  of  fate,  he  has  '  wilfully  scuttled  his  own  hold,  and  gone  at  once  to  the 
bottom.*  Pecuniary  fears,  it  b  said,  caused  the  act.  How  sadly  this  foot  eontraits 
(we  speak  it  not  lightly)  with  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  one  may  tee  nightly 
given  away  on  the  stage  by 

*Thosb  comedy  fentlalblks  always  poaiMMd 

Of  fortuoM  to  truly  romantic ;  . 
Of  money  so  ready,  that  right  or  wroof, 
It  ic  always  ready  to  go  for  a  song, 
Throwing  it,  going  it,  pitching  it  strong, 
As  if  they  bad  purses  as  green  and  long 

As  the  cucumber  called  the  Gigantic* 

But  poor  M has  left  the  stage ;  the  curtain  has  fallen  upon  his  drama  of  life ; 

and  'nothing  can  touch  him  farther.*  •   •    •  <  No,  S-i-a-a !'  we  ^  did  not  'decline 

your  piece,'  courteous  <  L ,'  '  because  it  was  blank-verse,'  but  beeanse  it  was 

blank  *  blank-verse  ;*  nor  have  we  ever  intimated  that  we  *  consider  rhyme  recessary 
for  poetry.'  Blank-verse !  Why,  BaTANT*B  blank -verse  is  the  perfection  of  poetry ; 
and  a  more  susceptible  rhythm  can  hardly  be  found.  It  rises  gracefully  into  the 
sublime ;  it  can  slide  happily  into  the  familiar ;  hasten  its  career,  if  compelled  by 
vehemence  of  passion ;  pause  in  the  hesitation  of  doubt ;  appear  lingering  and  Ian- 
gnid  in  dejection  and  sorrow ;  is  capable  of  varying  its  accent  and  adapting  its  har- 
mony to  the  sentiment  it  should  convey  and  the  passion  it  would  excite,  with  all  the 

power  of  musical  expression.     But  this  is  not  your  *  blank-verse,'  Mr.  L ,  '  if 

yon  ever  noticed  it  ;*  as  we  can  illustrate,  if  you  very  much  desire  it  -  •  -  Wbin 
Earl  St.  Vmcsirr  read  to  Sir  R.  Caldbr,  (a  good  professional  officer,  but  lacking 
judgment,)  his  account  of  the  battle  which  bears  the  noble  admiral*s  name,  and  in 
which  Nklbon's  name  was  mentioned  with  high  praise,  Caldbr  observed, '  Do  n't 
you  think  he  dimbeyed  ordere?*  'Perhaps  he  did,*  replied  the  Eael;  'hot  when 
you  do  so  with  the  same  effect,  I  will  praise  you  as  highly.'  Recent  events  in  oar 
own  country  make  the  '  application'  of  this  by  no  means  difficult  •  •  •  Wc  do  not 
remember  ever  to  have  seen  a  more  appealing  look  than  one  which  was  given  us 
the  other  day  by  a  Green  Turtle  at  the  door  of  a  popular  restaurant  in  Broadway. 
How  he  had  e&cted  so  much,  paases  our  comprehension :  but  he  had  actually  backed 
up  against  the  wall  to  an  angle  of  about  forty-five  degrees ;  and  fo  head  was  out, 
and  bent  round,  apparently  to  see  how  the  land  lay.    He  regarded  us  with  evident 
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emotion ;  and  the  look  of  hia  eye,  the  garglinf^  in  hi*  throat,  and  aheavy  ligrh,  which 

mntt  have  come  from  the  reiy  bottom  of  his  shell,  said  as  plainly  as  oyer  a  Gieen 

Tnitle  spoke  in  the  worid :  '  Friend,  reyeTse  me,  for  Pity's  sake !    Giye  me  a  chance 

for  my  life !     I  will  do  you  as  g^ood  a  turn,  if  I  oyer  find  yon  on  your  back,  with  a 

label  on  yonr  breast,  setting  forth  that  you  are  going  to  *  get  into  a  stew*  the  next 

day !'     For  one  moment  we  thought  of  *  liberty,'  and  heartily  <  wished  he  might  get 

It  ;*  and  he  would  h9,ve  obtained  it,  too,  if  he  had  the  same  chance  that  a  fellow- 

Testudo  had,  with  his  English  captors,  as  described  by  Hook.    It  seems  they  were 

conyeying  a  turtle  in  a  boat  on  the  riyer  Tay,  when  somebody  suggested  the  conye- 

nience  of  a  sea-bath,  and  the  refreshment  the  creature  might  deriye  from  a  taste  of 

its  natiye  element     Accordingly  Testudo  was  lifted  oyer  the  side,  and  indulged 

with  a  dip  and  a  wallop  in  the  waye,  which  actually  reyiyed  it  so  powerfully,  that 

from  a  playful  flapping  with  its  fore- fins  it  soon  began  to  struggle  most  yigoronsly, 

like  a  giant  refreshed  with  brine.    In  fact,  it  paddled  with  a  pow6r  whidi,  added  to 

its  weight,  left  no  altematiye  to  its  guardian  but  to  go  with  it  or  without  it    The 

eyent  soon  came  off.    The  man  tumbled  backward  into  the  boat,  and  the  turtle 

plunged  forward  into  the  deep.    There  was  a  splash ;  a  momentary  glimpse  of  the 

broad  back-shell ;  the  waters  closed,  and  all  was  oyer — or  rather  under.  •   •   •  <  I 

baye  read,*  writes  a  correspondent,  who  himself  occasionally  '  dabbles  in  Helicon,' 

<  the  piece  hi  your  last  number  touching  the  *  Mohawk,'  by  H.  W.  Rocxwbll.    But 

for  an  occasional  roughness  in  the  numbers,  it  would  be  a  gem.     Was  there  oyer 

any  thiilg  more  beautiful  than  this  passage  7 

'  DABK-«ye'd  girb,. 
Within  whoM  «K«e  eheelu  UU  tummer  mnd 
Had  kid  Hi  pilfered  rofM.* 

I  haye  read  and  re-read  this  passage  a  dozen  times,  and  t  think  it  one  of  the  finest 
things  I  eyer  saw.'  •  •  •  Do  yon  know  of  any  thing,  reader,  more  inspiriting  than 
the  pure,  firesh,  unalloyed,  innocent  Laughter  of  Children,  in  those  moods  when 
they  '  seem  like  birds,  created  to  be  glad  7'  There  it  swells  again !  That  laugh 
bubbled  strait  up  from  the  heart  of  *  Young  Knick.,'  who  with  his  little  companion 
up  on  the  breezy  hill-eide  that  overlooks  the  Hudson,  is 

*  TuunNG  to  mirth  all  thingt  of  earth. 
An  only  boyhood  cao.' 

Is  n't  it  a  little  strange,  that  with  that  ringing  laugh  by-gone  images  and  scenes  of 
eariy  life  have  stolen  into  the  musing  mind  of  *Old  Kniok.,'  like  breezes  blown  from 
the  spice  islands  of  Youth  and  Hope,  thoee  two  realities  of  this  phantoms-world  7 
Some  animal -magnetist  will  by  and  by  take  out  a  patent  for  a  Mental  Daguerreotype, 
which  shall  reflect  the  '  inland  region  of  the  soul.'  If  we  are  extant  at  that  time, 
we  can  promise  quite  a  yaried  dish  of  <  Improved  Gossip.'  •  •  •  *  Ths  '  North  Bri- 
tish Review  for  August  gives  the  following  specimen  of  national  vanity.  In  speak- 
ing of  the  progress  of  science,  it  says :  '  Kepler's  laws  are  engrraved  on  the  planetary 
heavens.  Newton  will  never  cease  to  be  named  while  satellites  revolve  and  terres- 
trial bodies  fall ;  and  while  Neptune  bears  his  trident  across  the  firmament,  the  fame 
of  AuAMs  and  Le  Verrier  will  endure.  The  electro -magnetic  ppwer  which  speeds 
over  the  globe  the  telegraphic  despatch,  will  carry  the  name  of  Whxatstonx  to  the 
most  distant  terminus  in  space  or  time.*  Is  n't  that  a  pretty  piece  of  assumption  ! 
and  this  too  in  a  review  claiming  to  be  *  unco  gude  7'  It  is  certainly  unfortunate  for 
the  pride  of  England,  that  in  the  discovery  of  the  hieroglyphical  characters  of  Egypt 
VOL.  XXX.  4d 
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Cbamfoixion  anticipated  Yodmo  ;  the  telegraph  of  Momb  (which  till  iQiiMUuiig 
•bolter  than  a  line  or  more  simple  than  a  dot  ia  discovered  will  exceed  all  other  tola- 
graphic  aigDs,)  preceded  that  of  Wheatbtonk,  which  when  compared  with  the  tele- 
graph of  o«r  oeuntry  is  as  the  speed  of  a  dray-horse  following  the  far-flkmed  Ecursi ; 
•nd  last  of  ail,  the  splendid  discovery  of  La  VKaauR  superseded  the  labors  ef  Adami. 
The  reviewer  seems  determined  to  secure  for  his  country  the  glory  of  priority  in  the 
discovery  of  Daoubrrk.    He  states  that  Mr.  Wbdoewooo,  in  1792,  made  soma  pie- 
ffem  in  taking  profiles  by  the  agency  of  light  upon  nitrate  of  silver,  but  it  resnUad 
in  nothing.    The  subject  lay  dormant  till  the  announcement  by  Aeago  to  the  Fraaeh 
Academy  and  the  world.    Then  we  hear  of  Henrt  Fox  Talw)T,  of  Layoock  Abbey, 
and  his  experiments  on  paper  made  highly  sensible  to  the  action  of  the  son's  rays, 
ia  a  way  similar  to  the  method  of  DAOOBaax.    We  have  seen  several  specimens  of 
the  TaUtotypB,  as  it  is  called  in  England,  of  views  taken  by  himself.    For  landscapes 
this  does  very  well,  but  fat  likenesses  the  Talbotype  thus  far  is  a  dead  failure.    The 
Daguerreotype  was  soon  naturalized  aracmg  us,  and  the  perfectibility  of  the  ait  bee 
gone  on  rapidly  adrancing  in  this  country.    Our  miniatures  far  surpass,  by  supenor 
manipulation  and  skill,  those  taken  in  Paris  or  London  ;  perhaps  our  skies  are  more 
propitious  than  either  of  those  countries ;  but  the  fact  is  so.    A  friend  recently  re- 
turned to  Ibis  city  has  assured  us  that  those  now  taken  at  Haas*s  and  at  Culbu^ 
*  National  Gallery,'  in  this  city,  have  never  been  equalled  elsewhere.    In  the  same 
year  that  DAQUSRaB  made  his  discovery,  M.  Fxzbau  discovered  the  EUetrotypt ;  a 
subject  which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  M.  Bbqubrbl,  in  France,  and  M.  Jaoobi, 
in  Russia ;  but  to  which  England,  fbr  a  wonder,  has  made  no  claim.     In  this  new 
process  metals  are  precipitated  from  their  solution  by  the  action  of  electricity,  so  ss 
to  make  a  copy  so  perfect  of  medals  and  batai'velievi  as  to  render  it  impossible  to 
decide  which  was  the  original  and  which  the  copy,  did  we  not  know  previously  of 
what  metals  they  wer^  respectively  made.    Those  miracles  of  art,  the  cameos  asd 
medallions  of  ancient  sculpture,  are  thus  copied  and  multiplied,  and  may  be  added 
to  the  collections  of  art  at  prices  cheap  in  contrast  to  the  cost  of  the  originals,  if  in- 
deed they  were  to  be  purchased  at  any  price.    These  copies  are  now  being  made  in 
this  city,  and  may  be  seen  at  Diaoon's  *  Dep6t  of  French  Mechanical  Lamps*  No. 
377  Broadway,  where  several  beautiful  specimens  of  antiques  and  modem  ait  are 
exhibited.    Any  one  possessing  cameos,  medals,  or  bas-relie&,  can  have  duplicates 
made  without  the  least  possible  injury  to  the  originals.    This  to  some  of  onr  readen 
is  a  matter  of  much  interest  and  value.    Our  friend  Diacon  has  also  some  splendid 
additions  to  his  stock  in  porcelaiu  and  bronze  castings,  which  are  as  graceful  as  they 
are  artiatique.    Those  who  have  followed  our  example  and  advice  in  adopting  these 
lamps  will,  we  are  assured,  never  regret  it ;  and  those  who  have  not,  are  yet  to  know 
the  luxury  of  'lamps  which  never  bum  dim,*  and  which  combine  the  perfection  of 
light  with  the  greatest  economy  of  oil.  •   •    •  <  The  Greek  War*  so  far  as  the  Knick- 
brbockbr  b  concerned,  ends  with  the  present  number.    It  seemed  to  us  but  fair  Aat 
'  C.  A.  B.'  should  be  permitted  to  reply,  in  an  article  of  five  pages,  to  one  of  Un 
against  him ;  and  here  the  combatants  must  rest    Apropos  of  this  controTeisy  comes 
the  following  epigram  from  a  favorite  contributor : 

'T  IS  little  marvel  that  the  '  cla«icc'  flg ht. 
In  vtout  contempt  of  certain  scathe  and  scar ; 

*T  ii  but  the  genuine  old  Hellenic  npite : 
'  When  Oreek  meeti  Greek,  then  cornea  the  tug  of  var !' 

There  have  been  some  wounded  but  none  *  killed'  in  thU  battle.  .   .  0«y  i^ ;  it  is  not 
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so  !'  wu  oar  exclamation,  after  reading  <  Th9  Dream  of  Liftf  which  hai  certainly 
nraeh  littrary  merit,  bat  goes  altogether  too  far  in  its  assnmptions.  Here  is  otir  creed  t 
*  Look  into  life  and  watch  the  growth  of  the  soul.  Men  are  not  what  they  seem  to 
the  outward  eye ;  mere  machines  moving  abont  in  customary  occupations ;  produe« 
tiTO  laborers  of  food  and  wearing  apparel ;  slaves  from  mom  to  night  at  task -work 
set  them  by  the  Wealth  of  Nations.  They  are  the  children  of  Goo.  The  soul  never 
sloepo ;  not  even  when  ils  wearied  body  is  heard  snoring  by  people  living  in  the  next 
street  AU  the  souls  now  in  this  world  are  for  ever  awake  ;  and  this  liie,  believe  n8» 
though  in  moral  sadness  it  has  often  been  rightly  called  so,  m  no  dream.  In  a  dream 
we  hare  no  will  of  our  own,  no  power  over  ourselves ;  ourselves  are  not  felt  to  he 
ooTselvee ;  our  familiar  friends  seem  strangers  from  some  far-off  country ;  the  dead 
are  alive,  yet  we  wonder  not ;  the  laws  of  the  physical  world  are  suspended,  or 
changed,  or  confused  by  our  phantasy ;  Intellect,  Imagination,  the  Moral  Sense,  Af- 
fection, Passion,  are  not  possessed  by  us  in  the  same  way  we  possess  them  out  of  that 
mystery.  Were  life  a  dream,  or  like  a  dream,  it  would  never  lead  to  Heaven.  Agam 
then  we  say  to  you,  *  Look  into  life  and  watch  the  growth  of  the  soul.'  In  a  world 
where  the  ear  cannot  listen  without  hearing  the  clank  of  chains,  the  soul  may  yet  be 
as  free  as  if  it  already  inhabited  the  skies.  For  its  Maker  gave  it  Libbrtt  ov  Cboicb 
09  Good  oa  of  Evil  ;  and  if  it  has  chosen  the  good,  it  is  a  King.  All  its  faculties 
are  then  fed  on  their  appropriate  food  provided  for  them  in  nature.  The  soul  then 
knows  where  the  necessaries  and  the  lozories  of  its  life  grow,  and  how  they  may  be 
gathered ;  in  a  still  sunny  region,  inaccessible  to  blight ;  '  no  mildewed  ear  blasting 
his  wholesome  brother.'  .  .  .  Wb  believe  we  alluded  some  years  ago  m  these 
pages,  to  the  propensity  which  ostentatious  uneducated  persons  manifest  to  interpo* 
late  saperflnous  letters  in  certain  words,  to  add  a  grace  to  the  sound  of  them ;  suehy 
for  example,  as  *  What  a  fine  <  forward*  that  lady  has,  and  what  a  beautiful  burst !' 
<  The  road  was  very  dursty,  but  there  came  op  a  violent  thunder-gurst,  and  it  laid  the 
dufst  completely.'  We  lately  heard  an  afiected  young  woman  remark,  of  a  fine  bear- 
ing <  shag-bark*  walnut-tree,  that  *  it  was  a  very  Iwrge  terree,  and  bore  a  great  quan- 
tity of  eheg-be'irk  nurte  /'  The  ortho^pical  innovation  was  new,  and  somewhat 
striking.  .  .  .  '  Do  us  the  favor  to  observe :'  Have  not  you  encountered,  reader, 
more  than  onoe,  a  person  of  kindred  character  with  the  man  who  sat  to  the  good 
Sir  Thomas  OvxaBuav  for  this  portrait?  We  have :  '  He  is  ignorant  of  nothing,  no 
not  of  those  things  where  ignorance  is  the  lesser  shame.  He  gets  the  names  of  good 
wits,  and  utters  them  for  his  companions.  He  confesses  vices  that  he  is  guiltless  of, 
if  they  be  in  fashion,  and  dares  not  salute  a  man  in  old  clothes,  or  out  of  fashion. 
There  is  not  a  public  assembly  without  him,  and  he  will  take  any  pains  for  an  ac- 
quaintance there.  He  handles  nothing  that  is  not  rare,  and  defends  his  wardrobe, 
diet,  and  all  customs,  with  entitling  their  beginnings  from  princes,  great  soldiers  and 
strange  nations.  He  dares  speak  more  than  he  understands,  and  adventures  his 
words  without  the  relief  4>f  any  seconds.  He  relates  battles  and  skirmishes  as  from  an 
eye-witness,  when  be  thievishly  beguiled  a  ballad  of  them.'  .   .    .  '  Thb  professional 

similes  of  '  Elder  T ,  in  your  last  number,'  writes  a  pleasant  friend,  *  remind 

me  of  the  criticism  of  a  gamester  in  England  upon  Napoleon.  '  Bonaparte,'  said 
he,  one  day  at  Crooktord's,  '  Bonaparte  did  n't  play  his  cards  well ;  for  although  at 
one  time  he  had  almost  all  the  kings,  queens  and  knaves  in  the  pack,  he  got  nothing, 
either  by  honom  or  tricks,  and  was  '  put  to  his  trumps'  at  last'  .  .  .  Att !  friend 
<I)  --— •  *  if  we  had  less  biisy*bodyism  to  snstain,  we  would  chaerAilIy  accept  yonr 
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invitAtion  ;  bat  we  cannot  be  every  where  at  the  eame  time,  like  a  dog  after  sqoir- 
reli.  What  can  be  compaeied,  9haU  be,  however.  *  The  poem'  ii  received  and 
filed.  .  .  .  Wb  shall  eateem  it  a  favor  if  any  of  oar  readers  will  inform  us  whence 
the  ensuing  *  Lines  to  the  Moon*  are  taken.  We  find  them  in  one  of  our  old  note- 
books, with  the  apparent  abbreviation  of  a  proper  name  as  a  prefix  to  the  paaage, 
indicating  its  segregation  from  some  dramatic  scene.  Come  whence  and  from  whom 
it  may,  it  certainly  possesses  much  of  the  trae  Shakbpkrian  pietnresqoe  grouping  and 

soggestiveness : 

'  Lady  of  Lakei,  ref eat  of  woods  and  dew, 
A  lamp  dtspellin^  unknown  night;  the  M>aree 
Of  general  moisture ;  at  whose  feet. 
With  garmentii  blue,  and  rushy  garlands  drest. 
Wait  twenty  thousand  Naiades.    Thy  crescent 
Brvte  elephants  adore ;  and  man  doth  feel 


Thy  force  run  through  the  zodiack  of  his  limbs : 
Whether  by  name  of  Cynthia's  silver  globe. 
Or  chaste  Diana,  with  a  gilded  quiver, 


Or  dread  PmosxRPiNS,  stem  Dxs's  spouse, 
Dost  thou  delight.    Rise  with  a  glorious  face, 
And  with  bright  horns,  united  in  full  orb, 
Toss  high  the  seas,  with  billows  beat  the  banks. 
Conjure  up  Nxptttnx  and  the  JEolian  slaves  — 
Contract  both  night  and  winter  in  a  storm  I' 

Our  friend  the  Hon.  Zadock  Peatt,  of  PrattsviUe,  Greene  county,  has  written  a 
very  spirited  and  conclusive  letter,  setting  forth  the  great  value  and  feasibility  of 
Whitne^a  Rail-Road  to  the  Pacific,  the  memorial  on  the  subject  of  which  Mr. 
Peatt  presented  to  Congress  some  three  years  ago.  We  may  claim  to  be  the  fiist 
Editor  who  called  public  attention  to  this  enterprise ;  a  fact  which  many  of  our 
readers  will  remember,  if  they  did  us  the  honor  to  peruse  a  review  of  *  Parker's 
Travels  to  the  Bocky  Mountains,*  which  we  penned  for  this  Magazine  some  eleven 
years  ago.  •  -  *  We  deem  it  but  proper  to  put  upon  record,  that  Professor  Fblton 
(who  has  never  asked  nor  suggested  a  line  in  this  Magazine,  in  reply  to  some  thirty 
pages  by  *  C.  A.  B.')  charges  that  gentleman  with  the  following  wrongs :  with  mak- 
ing a  positive  mis-statement  in  respect  to  his  appointment  to  the  EuoT-profesBorriiip, 
which  is  still  unretraoted ;  with  suppressing  portions  of  notes,  in  several  instances,  for 
the  sake  of  animadversion,  when  such  animadversion  would  have  been  pointless  had 
the  whole  been  given ;  with  having  indulged  in  personalities,  for  which  he  refuses  to 
apologise,  on  the  ground  that  another  hi|s  assailed  him ;  with  attempting,  when 
driven  from  his  charge  of  ignorance  of  geography,  in  the  case  of  Aulis  and  Chaleis, 
to  shield  himself  by  charging  Mr.  Fbltqm  with  having  committed  three  or  four  blim* 
ders  in  seven  linee  of  his  *  Iliad,'  in  which  it  is  denied  that  there  is  one  word  of  truth, 
the  Professor  not  having  committed  either  of  the  blunders  imputed  to  him ;  there 
being  no  error  save  one  misprint  of  a  aingU  letter  in  the  passage  referred  to ;  which 
error  was  a  slip  of  the  printer  iu  the  last  issue,  it  having  been  correctly  printed  in 
previous  editions.  Having  thus  given,  unsolicited,  what  we  are  assured  from  a  cor- 
respondent who  assumes  to  speak  authentically,  are  the  alleged  grounds  of  complaint 
of  an  old  friend  and  correspondent  against  our  new  contributor,  we  hope  it  may  not 
be  considered  altogether  impertinent  in  '  a  periodical  once  so  respectable  as  the 
Kmickerbogkbr,'  if  it  deferentially  intimates  its  opinion,  that  it  is  eome  proof  of  the 
able  scholarship  of  an  Americau  youth,  that  he  succeeded  in  bearing  away  from  one 
of  the  oldest  and  most  eminent  universities  in  England  the  fint  Greek,  Latin  and 
English  prizes.  Probability  certainly  seems  to  point  toward  the  remote  idea,  that 
amidst  the  active  competition  of  so  venerable  and  distingnished  an  institntum  of 
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learoing,  it  is  rather  creditable  than  otherwise  to  '  a  mere  boy*  to  be  able  to  say,  of 
the  achieTement  we  have  indicated,  *  Alone  I  did  it !'  '  We  may  be  wrong,  bat  that 's 
our  opinion.'  •  •  •  '  Domhey  and  Son  *  seems  ezhaustless  in  iDtereet  and  variety  of 
character.  Every  new  actor  in  the  scene  is  a  study.  '  The  Game-Chicken,'  the 
<  Nobby  Shropshire  One's '  prize-fighting  antagonist,  is  most  graphically  limned.  You 
have  his  character  exactly  in  this  single  passage,  in  which,  on  a  dark  and  rainy  night, 
Mr.  Tooiv,  with  permission,  introduces  '  The  Chicken'  to  Captain  Cuttle's  little 
back -parlor : 

*  Mr.  Toots*  repairioir  to  the  ibop-door,  tCDt  a  p«cnliar  whittle  into  the  night,  which  produced  a 
aloieal  fentleman  in  a  abaygy  white  g  reat-coat  and  a  flat-brimmed  hat,  with  rery  ahort  hair,  a  broken 
Boee.  and  a  conaiderable  tract  of  bare  and  sterile  country  behind  each  ear. 

*  *  Sit  down.  Chicken,'  aaid  Mr.  Toots. 

*  The  compliant  Chicken  tpat  oat  aome  nnall  pieces  of  straw  on  which  he  was  refaliug  himself, 
and  took  in  a  Awh  supply  from  a  reserre  be  carried  in  his  band. 

'  *  There  an  't  no  drain  of  nothing  short  haudy,  is  there  }'  said  the  Chicken,  generally.  *  This 
here  sluicing  night  is  hard  lines  to  a  man  as  lives  on  his  condition.' 

*  Captain  CvTTLK  proffered  a  glass  of  rum,  which  the  Chicken,  throwing  back  his  head,  emptied 
iato  huBseU^  as  into  a  cask,  after  proposing  the  brief  sentiment  *  Towards  us !' ' 

Yon  see,  at  once,  that  there  is  no  mistaking  this  man.  He  has  <  got  his  character,' 
and  whenever  he  appears,  if  he  should  appear  again,  you  will  recognize  him  without 
an  introduction.  •   •    •  A  tear  or  two  ago,  when  the  Millbritb  fanaticism  was  at 

its  height,  Mr.  B ,  an  eccentric  old  gentleman  in  one  of  our  western  towns,  was 

walking  in  the  hall  of  the  village-inn,  listening,  at  the  same  time,  to  the  talk  of  a 
distingoished  '  disciple,'  who  was  prophecying  the  prompt  fulfilment  of  Miulbe's 
calculations.  Mr.  B^—  stopped,  and  in  his  short,  bitter  way,  asked :  <  Do  yon 
really  think  now  that  the  world  is  soon  coming  to  an  end  7'  *  Certainly,  I  do.' 
'  And  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  April  V  <  As  much  as  I  believe  in  my  own  existence.' 
'  And  yon  really  pretend  to  believe  that  there  's  to  be  a  regular  smash  of  the  whole 

world  in  less  than  three  weeks?'     <  Yes,  Sir.'     <  Well,  Sir,  I  'm  d d  glad  of  it ! 

I  consider  this  experiment  of  Man  a  d d  miserable  failure ;  and  the  sooner  the 

whole  thing  is  broken  np,  the  better !'  Saying  this,  the  old  gentleman  stalked  off, 
muttering  imprecations  on  the  human  race  in  general.  •  •  •  Tub  circumstance 
mentioned  by  a  Providence  correspondent  is  not  an  unusual  one.  In  a  late  <  Homo 
JoumaV  there  is  an  anecdote  taken  from  an  English  periodical,  which  was  originally 
written  for  ns  by  WASiCNGTON  Irvino.  It  was  published  in  the  Knickerbocker 
years  ago,  and  could  have  been  obtamed  from  no  other  source  than  the  writer  of  it. 
K'hnporte;  we  can  spare  a  few  more  'items'  to  our  neighbors  across  the  water. 
They  come  back,  like  many  young  Americans  who  go  abroad,  *  greatly  improved  by 
travel.'  •  •  •  <  Z.'  most  be  mad — mad  as  a  March  hare  !  <  Mad  call  we  it ;  for  to 
define  true  Madness,  what  is  it'  but  the  father  of  just  such  thoughts,  <  wandering 
clouds  without  water,'  as  make  up  the  *  Sentient  Strimngafor  the  Spiritual  ?*  Why, 
even  <  Tom  of  Bedlam,'  who  wrote  a  hundred  and  seventy  years  ago,  is  less  unintel- 
ligible.   Hear  him: 


*  I  KNOW  mora  than  Arou,o, 

For  oft,  when  he  lies  sleeping ; 
I  behold  the  stars  at  mortal  wars, 

In  the  wounded  welkin  weeping; 
The  Moon  embrace  her  shepherd, 

And  the  Queen  of  Love  her  warrior, 
While  the  first  doth  horn  the  star  in  the  mom, 

And  the  next  the  heavenly  farrier! 


'With  a  hosteof  furious  fancies, 

Whereof  I  am  commander, 
With  a  burning  spear,  and  a  horse  of  the  ayr, 

To  the  wilderness  I  wander; 
With  a  Knight  of  Ghosts  and  Shadows 

I  summoned  am  to  Tourney, 
Ten  leagues  beyond  the  wide  world's  end ; 

Methinks  it  is  no  journey  I' 


And  it  wa$  n't,  for  Tom  ;  but  it  might  have  been  much  less  of  a  '  journey,'  and 
yet  be  a  great  way  farther  than  *  Z.'  would  be  obliged  to  go  to  get  entirely  <  oat  of 
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his  wits.'  .  .  .  This  people  *  ou  the  other  side'  are  troubling  thetneelTee  a  great 
deal  lately  about  our  *Stf9iem  of  Slavery,*  They  would  do  well  to  remember  that 
the  *  eril*  of  which  they  complain  ia  one  of  the  many  bad  things  entailed  upon  os  by 
England,  some  of  which  we  have  not  yet  got  rid  of.  .  .  .  It  waa  a  fatal  preMati* 
ment  which  we  had,  in  shaking  the  hand  of  General  Hopnifa,  on  his  departure  for 
Mexico,  that  we  should  never  see  him  again.  We  observe  his  recent  death  at 
Mier  announced  in  the  public  journals.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  heart  and  true  patriot* 
ism  ;  and  the  country  sustained  a  great  loss  in  his  untimely  death.  .  .  .  Mr.  PAOs'a 
great  picture  will  soon  be  completed.  We  have  seen  it ;  and  can  confidently  predict 
that  both  in  drawing  and  coloring  it  will  take  by  surprise  his  warmeet  admirers.  We 
shall  refer  to  it  in  detail  when  it  is  exhibited.  .  .  .  ^Signing  hit  own  Death  War- 
rant* is  a  little  incident,  of  dubious  humor,  written  to  death.  It  is  not '  H.'s  '  good 
vein'  at  all.  ...  In  a  metropolis  like  ours  one  sees  so  many  apparently  uteleat 
persons,  who  do  little  else  than  to  snn  their  gaily-attired  forms  in  Broadway,  sucking 
the  while  the  ivory  end  of  a  small  yellow  stick,  that  he  is  compelled  to  wish,  with 
Addison,  that  they  might  each  be  taught  aome  handicraft  work.  Would  it  not  em- 
ploy a  dandy  prettily  enough,  if  instead  of  eternally  playing  with  a  wateh-ohain  or  a 
walking-stick,  he  spent  some  part  of  bis  time  in  making  one?  Such  a  method  as 
this  would  tery  much  conduce  to  the  public  emolument,  by  making  every  man  living 
good  for  something ;  for  there  would  then  be  no  one  member  of  human  society  but 
would  have  some  little  pretension  for  some  degree  in  it  .  .  .  Wi  never  see  an  old 
ehiffonnier,  with  bag  and  wire-hook  groping  in  the  gutter  for  rags  and  waste-paper, 
without  thinking  of  the  '  circle  of  eternal  change'  which  is  the  life  of  political  econo- 
my, as  set  forth,  we  think,  by  CA.ai.TLK :  '  Is  it  not  beautiful  to  see  so  many  thousands 
of  pounds  of  rags  picked  annually  from  the  thoroughfares ;  and  annually,  after  being 
ground,  hot-pressed,  priuted  on,  and  sold,  returned  thither,  filling  so  many  hungry 
mouths  by  the  way  ?'  .  .  .  Ova  oordial  thanks  an  due  and  tendered  to  Umioit 
CoLLBQB  for  the  degree  of  *Maater  of  ArUf  which  she  has  had  the  kindness  to  con- 
fer upon  us.  The  undeserved  honor  shall  not  however  unduly  elevate  us.  We  shall 
continue  to  permit  our  children  to  play  with  our  nei^^bors*  children,  just  as  they  have 
always  been  accustomed  to  do  I  .  .  •  Hsaa  is  a  characteristic  letter  iiom  Doctor 
FaANKLiN,  now  first  transferred  to  print  from  his  own  hand- writing: 

•  £aml«h  Stfft,  10^  1774 

*  DsAS  Son  :  The  Bearer,  Mr.  Kkvrn  Wsstlsy,  goee  to  Peimeylf  ania  to  look  out  a  propor  Tract 
of  good  Land,  on  which  to  aeitle  somo  able  Norfolk  Farmers,  who  are  about  to  remove  thither  with 
Ibeir  Familioe :  One  of  whom,  Mr.  Foulobb,  is  a  Rolatioa  of  mine. 

Ms  the  Farmers  of  that  Uounlry  are  reckoued  the  most  skilful  iu  Eagland,  and  the  comfortable 
•ettling  of  these  first  Adventurers  mmf  be  a  means  of  drawing  over  maay  others,  I  cannot  but  have 
it  at  hvart  that  they  should  be  well  aceonum>dated ;  I  therefore  recommend  it  earnestly  to  you  to 
assist  him  with  your  besi  Advice  in  his  Seurch  and  Enquiry,  that  he  may  be  able  to  fix  on  such  Lands 
as  are  in  a  healthy  Siluation,  and  commodious  on  other  AticoanU. 

*  I  recommend  him  also  to  those  Civilities  with  which  you  usually  entertain  Strangers  of  good  cha- 
racter. 

*  My  Love  to  8ax.lt  and  the  Children. 

*  I  am  ever, 
*Toar  affectionate  Father, 
'Mr.BACBB.'  •B.FaAwaMif.' 

When  we  'come  to  think  of  it,'  how  many  of  the  old  worthies  maybe  said  to  have 
'  written'  for  the  KincKiaBocKBa !  Letters  from  the  mss.  of  General  Washingtoit, 
Doctor  Franklin,  General  Potnam,  JcFFsasoN,  and  many  of  their  illnsfrions  contem- 
poraries, have  appeared  in  our  pages ;  and  <  by  the  same  token,'  Su>  WALTsa  Scorr 
has  also  been  a  liberal  contributor  to  *  Old  Knick.'  We  have  been  too  modest  in 
not  <  announcing  them'  before.  .   .   .  Makt  of  our  best  artisti  are  eombig  baek  to 
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town  from  recreative  excurBiona  in  the  country,  *  bringinj^  their  sheaves  with  them,' 
or  at  least  the  fruits  of  their  labors.  Among  them  we  remark  C.  L.  Elliott,  and 
Thomas  S.  Omcta,  the  first  the  best  portrait-paiuler  and  the  second  named  the  beet 
miniature-painter  in  the  country.  Mr.  Offi^br  has  brought  some  miniaturee  with 
him,  which  in  faithfulness  of  drawing  and  beauty  of  coloring  we  have  never  seen  sur- 
passed. Of  some  of  these  we  shall  speak  henailer.  .  .  .  Wb  lament  in  the  re- 
cent demise  at  New- Orleans  of  Hon.  Richard  Hrnrt  Wildb  the  loss  of  an  old  and 
favorite  contributor,  as  will  the  country  a  distinguished  citizen,  aud  his  immediate 
friends  a  delightful  companion  and  true-hearted  man.  Our  readers  will  remember, 
among  many  other  of  his  articles  written  originally  for  this  Magazine,  Mr.  Wildb's 
admirable  papers  upon  '  The  Lovt,  MadnMts  and  Imprisonment  of  Taeeo,  and  *  The 
Discovery  of  a  Portrait  of  Dante  by  Giotti.*  Mr.  Wilde's  life,  as  he  himself  sang, 
was  <  like  the  summer  rose'  in  one  respect ;  for  there  was  an  odor  of  simplicity,  af- 
fection and  truth  about  it,  which  *  amelled  sweet  to  heaven  f  and  hence  it  may  seem 
almost  impious  to  mourn  that  it  has  gone  to  renew  its  beauty  in  the  Paradise  of 
God.  .  .  .  Signora  Bbcaccunti,  the  fair  cantatriee  whose  advent  we  mentioned  in 
our  last,  will  soon  have  an  opportunity  of  giving  the  moaie-lovtDg  public  a  taste  of  her 
excellent  quality.  All  who  have  had  the  pleasure  to  bear  her  sing,  speak  in  enthusi- 
astic terms  of  her  preeminent  voice  aud  style,  both  eC  which  are  said  to  be  of  the 
very  first  order.  We  shall  report  upon  her  fixvt  puUie  performances.  .  .  .  <  E.  L. 
M.'  has  our  thanks  and — forgiveness !  We  intend  to  'show  proper  resenttmentt  as 
the  negro  said,  when  for  appearance'-sake  he  pot  on  mourning  for  hia  deceased 
wife.  .  .  .  <  M.'s  *  Epigram'  is  *  good ;'  so  was  *  the  bboUM  Queen,'  aceording  to 
PoLONiUB,  in  whose  vein  we  speak.  It  eoatttia  a  riighi  dip,  which  reminds  us  of  a 
couplet  quoted, if  we  recollect  rightly,  in  the  *  Spectator*  or  *  Tattler:' 

*  A  paiated  ve»t  Prince  Voi.tigbr  bad  on. 
Which  frofli  a  naked  Pict  his  grandaire  won  i' 

The  only  question  was,  how  old  Voltigbr  did  it  .  .  .  Books,  periodicals,  commu- 
nications, etc.,  not  referred  to  in  the  present  number,  will  receive  doe  attention  in  our 
next  The  delay  is  unavoidable.  ...  In  the  appendix  or  '  reading- lesson'  portion  of 
WxBn-ER's  old  Spelling- Book,  there  is  (or  there  used  to  be)  a  word-limning  of  the  in- 
terior of  a  well-to-do  farmer's  kitchen,  larder  and  dairy,  which  it  always  seemed  to  us 
could  not  fail  to  create  an  appetite  in  the  veriest  dyspeptic  that  ever  half-lived. 
Somewhat  kindred  is  the  wholesome  sentiment  of  honest  admiration  which  will  her 
awakened  in  the  mind  of  every  reader  who  has  ever  lived  in  the  country,  by  ihtB 
charming  picture  of  a  fair  and  happy  country-girl : 

*So  far  is  she  from  making  herself  beauliAil  by  art,  that  one  look  of  hers  is  able  to  put  all  Face- 
Phyaie  out  of  eoanteaaoce.  She  knows  a  face-look  is  but  a  dumb  orator  to  commend  virtue,  there-<- 
fore  minds  it  not.  All  her  ezcelleuces  stand  in  her  so  silently,  as  if  they  had  stolen  upon  her  without 
her  knowledge.  The  lining  of  her  apparel,  which  is  herself,  is  far  better  than  outsides  of  tissue ; 
for  though  she  be  not  arrayed  in  the  spoil  of  the  silk- worm,  she  ia  decked  in  innocence;  a  far  better 
wearing.  8he  doth  not,  with  lying  long  in  bed,  spoil  both  her  complexion  and  conditions.  Nature 
bath  taught  her  too,  immoderate  sleep  is  rust  to  the  soul ;  she  rtsea  therefore  with  chanticleer,  her 
dame's  cock,  and  at  night  makes  the  lamb  her  curfew.  •  •  •  The  gilded  ears  of  com  fall  and  kiss 
her  feet  when  she  reaps  them,  as  if  they  wished  to  be  bound  and  led  prisoners  by  the  same  hand  that 
felled  them.  Her  breath  is  her  own,  which  scenta  all  the  year  long  of  June,  like  a  new-made  hay" 
cock.  She  makes  her  hand  hard  with  labor,  and  her  heart  soft  with  pity ;  and  when  winter  ereninga 
fall  early,  sitting  at  her  merry  wheel,  she  sings  defiance  to  the  giddy  wheel  of  fortune.  She  doth  all 
things  with  so  sweet  a  grace,  it  seems  ignorance  will  not  suffer  her  to  do  ill,  being  her  mind  is  to  Atr 
well  She  bestows  her  year's  wages  at  the  next  fair,  and  in  choosing  her  garments  counts  no  bmrery 
in  the  world  like  decency.  The  garden  and  the  bee-hire  are  alt  her  physic  and  surgery,  and  she 
lives  the  longer  for  It  She  dares  go  alone  and  unfold  sheep  in  the  night,  and  fears  no  manner  of  ill, 
because  she  meant  none.  Yet  to  say  truth,  she  is  never  alone,  but  is  still  accompanied  with  old 
•onfs,  honest  thoughts,  and  prayers,  but  short  ones ;  yet  they  have  their  eflcacy,  in  that  they  are  not 
pelM  with  enauing  idto  eogtiadoBS.    Laaliy,  her  dreams  are  so  chaste  that  she  dare  tell  them ;  only 
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a  Friday*!  dream  ii  all  her  »up«ntition ;  that  the  conceals  for  fear  of  anger.  Thtu  live*  the,  aod  all 
her  care  ia,  that  she  may  die  in  the  spring-time,  to  have  store  of  flowers  stuck  upon  her  windinf- 
sheet.' 

In  good  Sir  Thomas  Otbrburt  his  works  look  you  (ot  this  and  other  pictures  by 
an  *  old  master.'  •  •  •  Wb  ha^e  spoken  heretofore,  although  briefly,  of  the  excellent 
designs  and  artistical  execution  of  Mr.  H.  W.  Hkwei',  dhtftsman  and  engraver  upon 
wood,  the  whereabout  of  whose  well-manned  and  well-supplied  establishment  is  in- 
dicated in  the  annexed  cut : 


We  would  ask  the  reader's  attention  to  the  very  numerous  superb  illustrations  in 
Harper' 9  Pictorial  Shak$peare  and  Dr.-  Wainwriqht's  Illustrated  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  as  afibrdiog  abundant  evidence  of  the  admirable  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Hbwbt  executes  the  illustrations  committed  to  his  charge.  His  practical  knowledge 
of  the  department  of  publication  and  the  large  operative  fbrce  of  his  establishment 
enable  him  fully  and  expeditiously  to  meet  the  wants  of  publishers.  •  •  •  We  have 
in  our  port-folios  so  much  original  materiel  awaiting  insertion  that  we  cannot  promise 
present  space  for  *  The  Fair  Maid  of  Bingen,*  which  we  have  no  doubt  is  <  faithfully 
rendered  from  the  German,'  for  what  seems  a  natural  infusion  of  the  spirit  of  the 
writer  is  apparent  throughout  the  tale.  An  incident  in  the  story  is  not  unlike  one 
recorded  in  a  quaint  English  ballad  that  we  turned  up  recently  among  some  stray 
leaves  in  an  old  note-book.  It  is  entitled  *  The  Ungrateful  Knight  and  the  Faire 
Flower  of  Northumberland  ;'  and  runs  in  part  as  follows : 


'  It  was  a  knight  in  Scotland  bom, 

Follow,  my  love,  come  over  the  strand, 
Was  taken  prisoner  and  left  forlorn, 
Ev'n  by  toe  good  Earl  of  Northumberland. 

*  And  as  in  prison  thus  he  lay. 

Follow,  my  love,  come  over  the  strand. 
The  Earl's  sweet  daughter  walks  that  way. 
And  abee  the  lair  flower  of  NorthambarUnd. 


*  And  passing  by,  like  an  angal  bright. 

Follow,  my  love,  eoaae  over  the  sCraml, 
This  prisoner  had  of  her  a  aight. 
Ana  shee  the  fair  flower  of  NorthaBberlaad. 

'  A  gallant  steed  he  did  bestride, 

Follow,  my  love,  come  over  the  atrand, 
And  with  the  lady  away  did  rida, 
And  shee  the  Aur  fl«wor  of  NorthamberlaBd  !* 
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Onb  or  two  slightly  romantic  circamstancea  in  the  foregoing  perhaps  *  require  ex- 
planation ;*  but  that  was  the  business  of  the  author,  whose  name  is  buried  in  the 
*dark  backward  and  abysm  of  time.'  The 'moral/  the  butt-end  always  of  your 
tme  ballad,  is  characteristic  and  striking : 

'  All  yott  fair  maid^ni  be  warned  by  roe ; 
Follow,  my  love,  come  over  the  strand, 
Scot*  never  were  true,  nor  never  will  be, 
To  lord  nor  lady,  nor  fair  England.' 

Wb  scarcely  remember  among  all  our  reading  a  more  forcible  description  of 
the  emotions  which  are  felt  by  a  bereaved  husband,  mourning  the  dimming  of  that 
■oft  pure  light,  the  preciousness  of  which  is  never  fully  understood  until  it  is  quenched, 
than  is  contained  in  a  few  sentences  of  the  late  Dr.  Channino,  who  *  being  dead  yet 
■peaketh*  to  every  sensitive  and  true  heart:  *  The  blow  which  took  her  from  him  left 
a  wound  which  time  could  not  heal.  In  the  city,  a  few  minutes*  walk  sent  him  wearied 
home.  There  the  loving  eye  which  had  so  long  brightened  at  his  entrance  was  to  shed 
its  mild  beam  on  him  no  more.  There  the  voice  that  had  daily  inquired  into  his  la- 
bors, and  like  another  conscience  had  whispered  a  sweet  approval,  was  still.  There 
the  sympathy  which  had  pressed  with  tender  hand  his  achmg  head,  and  by  its  nursing 
care  had  postponed  the  hour  of  exhaustion  and  disease,  was  gone.  This  great  loss 
produced  no  burst  of  grief.  It  was  a  still,  deep  sorrow,  the  feeling  of  a  mighty  void, 
the  last  burthen  which  the  spirit  can  cast  off.  His  attachment  to  life  from  this  moment 
sensibly  declined.  In  seasons  of  peer  liar  sensibility  he  wished  to  be  gone.  He  kept 
Bear  him  the  likeness  of  his  departed  friend,  and  spoke  to  me  more  than  once  of  ^he 
■olace  which  he  had  found  in  it  He  heard  her  voice  from  another  world,  and  his 
anticipations  of  that  world,  always  strong,  became  more  vivid  and  touching.' 


LiTB&AaT  Rkcoro.— We  have  before  ua  from  theHARPKUAN  press  additional  numbers  of  their 
thickly-illustrated  *Pietoriaim»tory  of  England  j'  Dr.  Moore's  '  Pow«r  of  tk*  Soul  over  ilu  Bodft 
iuHetMk  omdMoraU,*  a  work  replete  with  deep  interest;  Ru88SLi.*a  ^Ifew-Tork  CUuM-Book,*  con- 
taining every  thing  of  interest  in  the  history,  biography,  geography  and  external  aspect  of  the  Em- 
pire State ;  Rev.  G.  R.  Gleiq's  vivid  and  exciting  *  Story  of  the  BattU  of  ffaterloo,'  and  Godwin's 
'X«vw  of  the  TfeeromoMcert  ,*'  good  and  interesting  works,  one  and  all  of  them.  •  •  •  Wb  would  call 
general  attention  (and  we  exceedingly  regret  that  at  this  time  we  can  do  no  more)  to  a  thick  pamph> 
tot-Tolome  of  some  hundred  and  fiAy  pages,  upon  *  The  Progrtn  of  Ethnology,*  by  John  Russbll 
Babtlbtt,  Esq.,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  American  Ethnological  Society,  and  Foreign  Cor- 
reaponding  Secretary  of  the  New- York  Historical  Society.  It  is  a  full  and  very  entertaining  and 
instructive  account  of  recent  Archasological  and  Geographical  Researches  in  various  parts  of  tho 
globe,  tending  to  elucidate  the  Physical  History  of  Han.  We  are  not  surprised  to  perceive  that  it 
has  speedily  reached  a  second  edition,  for  it  deserved  such  success.  •  •  •  Phonography  and  Phono- 
tgpf,  we  understand,  are  making  rather  rapid  headway  in  this  country.  The  various  illustrative 
reports  and  pamphlets  upon  the  new  mode  are  in  grent  raquest ;  and  *  Th*  Anglo- Sozon*  weekly 
joarnal  has  raaehed  a  circulation  of  some  thirty-five  hundred.  •  *  •  *  The  Winter-Evening  Fire- 
side* is  the  name  given  to  a  highly  moral,  easily-written  and  easily-read  pamphlet,  from  W.  D.  Tick- 
HOE  AST)  CoKPAmr,  Boston,  which  leaves  upon  the  mind  of  the  reader  a  favorable  impression  of  the 
writer's  heart.  •  ■  •  Mbssbs.  Gould,  Kbndxll  abd  Lincoln,  Boston,  certainly  deserve  the  thanks 
t^  the  public  for  presenting  to  American  readers  so  good  and  cheap  a  reprint  of  *0hamber8*e  Oyela- 
podia  ofEngUeh  Literature^*  a  selection  (illustrated)  of  the  choicest  productions  of  English  authora 
from  the  earliest  to  the  present  time,  and  *Ohamber§*§  Miecellany  of  Ueefkd  and  Entertaining  Knote- 
Udge,*  Theee  works  are  eminently  interesting  and  instructive.  We  cannot  say  much  however  for 
the  portraits  in  the  former.  Those  of  Coopbb  and  Irving  might  as  well  have  been  for  Plato  and 
the  Ddxb  of  Wblunoton.  •  •  •  Wb  have  again  to  commend  Mr.  Vibtitb's  'JFIstdker's  /Biistrat«i{ 
JDiMlJoaal  FamOf  BikUJ  The  engravings  wiitiiMM  to  be  of  the  best  description,  and  tho  printing 
TOL.  xzx.  49 
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•od  Ui«  pap«r  eoald  not  be  ezcellad.  •  •  •  Mcsni.  Oso.  F.  Coolsdob  and  BB^nus,  PMri-itrtet, 
have  publuhed '  B§mtUif*§  Pictorial  R^mdtr^*  the  main  object  of  which  is  to  incite  the  youni^  to  t  love 
of  ioduetry,  in  punninf  the  varioui  every-da>  biuinesM*  of  life,  aa  the  farmer,  mannfactarer,  me- 
ehanic,  etc  Its  tendency  austf  be  to  elevate  the  atandard  of  labor,  and  make  it  more  attractive  ta 
the  mind.  •  •  •  Amono  Heaera.  Wilct  Ain>  P(7TNAif*s  late  publications  are  *Wtiiow?$  Ccm/hU 
AngUr^'  (which  we  shall  notice  at  large  in  our  next  number,)  with  delig btfhl  aecesaoriea  by  an  *  Aine> 
ritan  Editor,'  than  whom  no  one  on  this  side  of  the  Ailaotic  could  be  better  qualified  for  the  i^ee 
which  he  has  so  faithAilly  discharged ;  and  an  admirable  work  by  Mr.  Chablbs  Kmioht,  entitled 
*H«Jf'H9mr9  wUk  ik*  But  AiUkmrt:  These  works  will  be  read,-  and  so  too  will  two  superbly- 
printed  volumes  received  from  the  same  bouse  since  the  foregoing  was  placed  in  type;  namely: 
*  Burton't  Anatomy  of  Melemckolf^^  enriched  by  illustrative  eegraviugs  and  troMolotiono  of  the 
numerous  classical  extracts }  and  ^Au  JBasay  on  lAe  Lift  and  Writrnga  qf  Spenoer*  with  a  special 
Exposition  of  *The  Faftry  Queen,'  by  John  S.  Hart,  A.  M^  Principal  of  the  Philadelphia  High- 
ScheoL  •  •  •  Bbv.  H.  B.  B4flcoic*8  'Wuttrm  QfurUrlf  RontWf  of  which  we  have  seen  hot  one 
number,  that  for  the  April  quarter,  impresaea  us  most  favorably,  aa  a  spirited  and  vigorous  work. 
Two  articles  in  the  present  number  especially  attracted  us ;  *  Tkt  RelaUon  of  OhriHiauitf  to  Lils- 
roture,*  and  '  TJU  Oloriouo  Ep^hauf*  We  shall  hope  to  have  moro  to  say  of  this  work  bere- 
after.  •  •  •  Ws  have  received  at  a  late  hour  from  the  publisher,  Mr.  Gbobob  Niobcls,  Cambridge, 
(Mass.,)  *  Tke  PtmtgifricuM  of  loocraUOt*  from  the  Text  of  B  iBMr,  with  English  Notae :  by  Profsa- 
aor  C.  C.  Fbltoxi,  A.  M.  The  frequent  issue  of  elaasic  works  by  Mr.  Fklton  goes  at  least  to  prove 
that  they  are  in  demand;  a  pregnant  fact,  at  least  for  his  publishers.  •  •  •  'Toukg'o Hiotorjf  ^ 
Mexico,^  published  in  New-York  by  Mr.  J.  8.  RxoriELD,  Clinton-Hall,  is  a  work  which  must  be  in 
requisition  in  every  quarter  of  the  country  at  this  time.  It  is  entirely  authentic;  and  embraces  an 
aoeount  of  the  civil  wars  of  Mexico^  her  colonial  and  revolutionary  aonals,  including  an  account  of 
tl^  war  with  the  United  States,  its  causes  and  military  achievementa.  It  is  well  written,  and  repleis 
with  interest  •  •  •  Tkbxb  is  food  for  reflection  and  diversified  tlioiight  io  Froftnor  Mo»o%*9  DiO' 
count  b^re  th*  Ahtmmi  JsMCMtum  of  the  Ifeto-Tork  Uuiveroitf ;  as  we  hope  to  exemplify,  when 
our  time  and  space  shall  adequately  serve.  •  •  •  Ak  esteemed  A-iend  (who  is  wholly  disin- 
terested in  the  matter,)  has  commended  to  the  public  the  following  works  io  the  moat  cordial  and 
forcible  terms:  'Qomottn  on  the  InopiroHon  oftk*  Bible^'  translated  by  Rev.  E.  N.  Risk,  and  pub- 
lished by  JoHK  S.  Tatlob,  Brick-Church  Chapel;  *Ck»rlotU  EUxobeth.*$  Works,*  by  the  same; 
*Ifem-IingUmd  and  her  Imolitutiontt'  by  Anorus  and  Son,  Hartford.  (Conn.,)  and  'Sir  Rolamd  Jtkr 
tone,'  from  the  same  house.  We  yield  our  confidence  to  the  ju»tice  of  a  recommendation  proceeding 
fh>m  so  capable  a  judge  as  the  friend  to  whom  we  have  alluded.  ■  •  •  Wb  have  received  from 
Messrs.  Bbrford  and  Comfant,  Astor-House,  Volume  VL  of  '  Tkc  Modem  Standard  Drama,* 
edited  by  Epbs  Sarobnt,  Elsq.,  and  Volume  L  of  *  Tke  Minor  DramOf'  published  by  the  same  house. 
The  first  is  embellished  with  a  portrait  of  Sir  E.  Bulwxb  Lttton,  (which  looks  as  if  the  origiaal 
had,  while  '  watering '  with  pRtiaNXTZ,  been  'put  through  an  entire  course'  of  GrafiVsnberg  Pills!) 
and  contains  some  of  the  most  popular  dramas  of  the  day ;  among  the  rest, '  Tke  Bridal,*  so  well 
known  from  Macrbady's  masterly  personation  of  the  principal  character,  Mblantius,  at  the  Park- 
Theatre.  The  latter  is  uoifo  u  in  style  with  *  The  Modern  Standard  Drama,*  and  contains  a  judi- 
cious selection  of  favorite  farcea.  •  •  •  W.  H.  Grahak.  Tribune  Buildings,  haa  publiabed  *  7%< 
Jewrneyman-Jbtner,'  by  Gborgb  SanDu  It  is  full  of  incident,  vigorously  written,  and  will  well  re- 
pay perusal.  •  •  •  Thb  '  Saturday  Emportam*  has  been  pnrchaaed  from  Mesarv.  Waxo  anb  Com- 
PANr,  its  late  proprietors,  by  our  friend  Edmund  B.  Grsbn,  Esq.  It  was  originslly  commenced  by 
Mr.GBEBN,  who  associated  with  him  in  its  publication  Mr.  Ward,  under  whose  united  eootrol  it  was 
published  some  two  years  or  more.  It  has  now  entirely  reverted  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  GRBBir, 
who  we  doubt  not  will  sustain  its  interest  and  add  to  its  present  attractive  appearance.  •  •  •  TwtR 
publications  of  and  concerning  Swbobnboro  are  very  liberally  demanded  by  the  public  Mr.  Jomi 
AiJLBN,  139  Nassau-street,  has  recently  issued  voluminous  *  DecMSMts  concerning  kia  Ia^  and 
OAnrocter,' originally  collected  in  Germany,  translated  and  revised  in  England,  and  re^dlted  and  en- 
larged here  by  Professor  Bush  ;  and  'A  Popular  Sketck  of  kit  Pkilatopkical  Workt*  by  Jambs  JobX 
Gartb  Wilkinson,  Member  of  Uie  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  of  London.  •  •  •  Wb  are  glad  to 
tee  announced  by  Messrs.  Ticknor  and  Company,  Boston,  a  new  and  extended  poem  by  LonorBL- 
LOW,  which  he  entitles  'EvoMgtUnt:  It  will  be  awaited  with  not  a  little  anxiety  by  the  poetry-loving 
portion  of  the  public  •  •  •  Mkssrs-  Spalding  and  Shepbbro,  Broadway,  have  issued  in  an  ex- 
tremely neat  pamphlet-volume,  ten  poems  by  Rev.  Ralph  Horr,  entitled  '  SkaUkoo  qf  lAfk  aad 
Landtcaptf*  many  of  which  are  very  natural  and  graphic,  aa  we  iiavo  heretofbre  had  oocaskm  to  ex- 
empUfy. 


*  Wb  rtfard  it  aa  the  very  beft  work  of  its  kind  in  tha Union.*—  51.  Atkmu  (Ft)  JmtmA 
*Tbm  Knickbbsogxxb  wu  recvived  with  nnfUlinf  punetuali^  on  tlie  flnt  of  the  month,  wUch 

however  if  tho  leaat  dtorit  of  Jthis  afreeahle  niseelluiy ;  for  iu  coDtontB  ue  as  invariably  good  aa 
its  appaaraneo  ia  ponctoaL*— William  Cullxn  Bbtaitt.  in  tks  19tw-Tork  Evmimg  Pari. 

*  TBb  laat  KmCKSSBOOKSB  ia  exceedingly  good.  There  are  no  leaa  tlian  tventy-four  ori^nal  ar- 
tidea,  and  all  of  the  right  aort ;  aome  of  them  worthy  of  BLAOKWooD'a  palmieat  daya.  The  EdUor** 
7WI<  ia  in  Mr.  Claek's  happieat  vein ;  varied  and  racy  in  a  remarkable  degree.' 

ifeip-rork  Otmmenidl  AdvtrHMtr. 

*  Thx  KmcKxaBOCKXB  aeema  to  increaae  in  attraction  aa  it  advancea  in  age.  It  ezhibita  a  monthly 
▼■riaty  of  eontributiona  unaurpaaaed  in  number  or  ability.'— iVctimMl  ImUUigtiuer. 

*  Turn  KmoacBBOCXXB  ia  one  of  the  moat  valuable  Magazinaa  of  the  day,  and  outatripa  aU  eom- 
petitioa  in  the  higher  walka  of  literatare.' — Albamf  Argua. 

*  Vix  have  hare  an  old  and  general  ikvorite ;  one  among  the  pioneera  of  the  American  periodical 
preaa ;  the  venerable  Knicksbbockxii.  The  *  EDiTOB'a  Table*  la  alw«ya  the  moat  attractive  portion 
of  '  Old  Kkicx.'8'  monthly  bill  of  fare --to  ua  at  leaat;  and  in  the  preaent  number  we  have  found 
it  more  ao  I* — ifcw-Forft '  Oos.  amd  Tim—,* 

PmcaiDBRT  EvEBBTT,  or  Habvabd  Collbox,  laTB  HmxaTBB  TO  Emclamd.— *I  peruae  the 
Kmicxbbboocbb  with  high  gratification.  It  aeema  to  me  of  an  order  of  merit  quite  above  the 
BTerage  of  the  periodicala  of  thia  claaa,  EngUah  or  American.' 

Hob.  J.  K.  PAtrLXMHo,  latc  Sbcbbtabt  or  tbb  Navt.  — *The  manner  in  which  the  Kbickkb- 
BocKBB  ia  conducted,  bbmI  the  great  merit  of  ita  contribntora,  place  it  in  the  higheat  rank  of  periodicala.' 

PBor.  Lomsfbllow,  Cambbioob  UNirBBtrrr.  -^ '  The  Knicxxbbockbb  atanda  high  in  thia  quar- 
ter.    It  ia  auperior  to  moat  of  the  Engliah  magazioea,  and  well  deaervea  ita  large  liat  ufaubacribara.' 

Hon.  RoBXBT  IL  Chablton,  Gboboxa.— The  Kwickxbbockxb  ia  a  work  which  requirea  nopniT- 
ioy ;  and  I  ahall  alwaya  feel  that  I  am  conl^ring  a  favor  on  thoae  to  whom  I  recommend  it 

Mxs.  L.  H.  SioooBivxT.— *  I  have  lonf  regarded  the  Kmicxbbbocxbb  aa  the  beat  periodical  iB 
Amorka,  and  it  really  aeema  aecond  to  none  wroad.' 

Tbx  Lohsoh  'Tmxs.'— 'The  London  *  T^aiaa*  commenda  the  KmcxxBBecKBB  in  cordial 
terma,  and  apeaka  of  aeveral  articlea  from  which  it  had  aelected  liberal  eztracta  for  aubaequent  pab* 
UemtftoB.*  —  LoMDON  Cob.  N.  *  Ev.  Stab.* 

Thx  London  Exakxnbb.— *Thia  yery  clever  Magazine  ia  the  pleaaanteat  periodical  In  the  United 
Statea.  Ita  articlea,  which  are  numerooa  and  abort,  varioua  and  Intereating,  are  well  worthy  of  imita- 
tioB  hf  oar  Magasinaa  on  thia  aide  of  the  Atlantic'  * 

LoHDON  *  MoBNiNfl  Cbxonxolk.—*  Judging  from  the  numbera  before  ua,  we  are  inclined  to  cos- 
aider  thia  the  beat  of  all  the  Aowrican  literary  periodicala.  Ita  contenu  are  highly  intereating,  in- 
atmctive  and  amuaing.' 

Tbk  London  Lxtxbabt  Gazxttb. — 'The  taale  and  talent  which  the Knxckxbbocxxb  diaplaya 
are  highly  creditable  to  American  writera,  and  very  agreeable  for  Engliah  roadera.' 

LovDON  MxTBOPOLrrAN  Monthly  Maoazxnx.  —  'We  have  read  several  numbera  of  thia  Cal> 
anted  periodical,  and  reioiced  in  them.  They  w^nld  do  credit  to  any  country,  or  to  any  atate  of  cirili- 
setion  to  which  humamty  haa  yet  arrived.' 
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The  foreyoinf  Hat  included  slm  Robert  Soutret,  Rev.  Timothy  Fliet,  MIm  Lamoon,  Ck. 
Jditicb  Mbllkn,  Ttaonk  Power,  Robert  C.  Samzm,  Willis  Gaylorb  Clase,  B.  B.  Thatghbe, 
Dr.  Caleb  Ticknor,  Wm.  H.  Simmons,  John  Samobasoh,  the  *  American  is  Paris,*  Nicrolab  Bid- 
OLE,  Miss  Mary-Amnb  Baowme,  (Mrs.  Gaat,)  Enc^and.  Rev.  Dr.  Brantley,  South-CarolinR,  Wil« 
LiAM  L.  Stone,  Rev.  Dr.  Bbaslby,  New-Jeney,  J.  H.  Hillbovbb,  and  other  diBtinguiahed  wricers 
who  have  *  paid  the  debt  of  nature.*  The  fallowing  notices  of  the  Knicxeabockbr  are  frooi  tli« 
American  and  English  press,  and  fh)m  American  and  British  writers  of  distinction : 

*  The  first  number  of  the  Tvttwip' Seventh  Vobm^ot  (his  veseridileand  widely-popular  periodiesJ 
appears  upon  entirely  new  and  beautiAil  type,  in  all  its  depcurtments ;  and  In  its  rich  and  divtt«illed 
contents,  continues  to  vindicate  its  reputation  as  the  most  agreeable  and  entertaining  Magazine  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States.  When  we  first  started  the  old  'New-Yorker.'  our  frtend  Claax  bad 
preceded  us  as  Editor  of  the  Knickbaboceea  about  a  twelvemonth ;  it  has  now  reached  an  si^ 
greatly  beyond  that  of  any  American  Monthly ;  a  fact  which  literally  *  speaks  volumes*  in  pnuse 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  conducted.  No  number  of  the  K.  has  eyer  been  isBtwd 
under\CLAAx's  supervision  that  did  not  bear  indubitable  evidence  of  editorial  care,  and  Bnzio«w 
thought  ami  weU^dheeted  labor  enstamped  upon  its  pages.  We  have  known  ne  nionthly.  of  thin 
country  or  Europe,  so  thoroughly  edited,  in  die  strictest  sense  of  the  term.  With  a  corps  of  con- 
tributors embracing  the  most  eminent  writers  of  the  country,  with  not  a  few  from  the  other  side  of 
the  water,  it  has  been  able  to  present  articles  of  a  high  order  of  merit,  and  in  rich  variety ;  while. 
as  if  emulous  of  the  contributed  portions,  the  editorial  department  luu  refulariy  increased  in  wtotj 
and  abundance.'— JVcM-Feric  Dotty  THfttme. 

*  NonnNO  is  more  remarkable  than  the  unlkiling  promptitude  of  this  old  Monthly,  except  pethqie 
its  constant  and  constantly  increasing  excellence.  Mathematicians  tell  us  of  certiin  curves  eallad 
agfmptotee,  whose  peculiarity  is  always  to  approach  each  other,  and  yet,  even  when  infinitely  ex- 
tended, never  to  intersecL  The  Kniceeaboceea,  which  has  reached  an  age  for  a  Magazine  a^ich 
greater  than  a  hundred  years  for  a  man,  and  only  to  be  attained  by  a  more  marvellous  mine  <,hats 

erpetually  approached  the  highest  possible  point  of  interest  and  excellence;  and  yet  it  seems  to 
ve  an  escfiZsier,  fbr  each  number  seems  better  than  that  which  went  before.  How  it  is  done  oar 
friend  Claax  may  understand — but  it  is  a  sealed  mystery  to  us.  There  i»  nO  publicafkin  in  the 
United  States  that  has  so  aUraotive  or  popular  a  featuztf  as  the  Edittr**  TitU  of  the  Ki^kb»- 
BOCXBA.'  —  Ifem-T^rk  Courier  mnd  Enquirer,  . 

^^  See  tJUrd  pe^  ^f  Cfooer. 
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Beporb  offering  any  remarks  on  the  trork  whose  titte  stands  at 
the  head  of  the  present  article,  we  propose  for  a  motnent  to  dwell 
on,  without  strictly  analyzing,  the  seemingly  contradictory  elements 
in  which  man  moves  and  has  his  being,  and  which  compose  what  we( 
call  Life.  We  may  then  be  prepared  to  Wonder  less  at  the  happi- 
ness, the  apathy,  restlessness,  tanity,  pride ;  the  show  of  wealth,  the 
desire  to  conceal  it,  the  arrogant  claims  of  learning,  the  workings 
of  retired  talent ;  the  pangs  of  unrequited  effort,  and  a  multiplicity 
of  noisy  nothings,  that  m  their  day  and  sway  speak  trumpet-tonffued. 

There  is  the  Retired  Man  of  Business  ;  overlaid  with  all  the 
seeming  requisites  of  happiness  ;  breakfasts  when  he  chooses,  dines 
sumptuously,  lounges  in  his  unread  library,  and  takes  his  airing  in 
almost  regal  style.  By  the  fellowship  which  he  has  acquired  in 
society  ho  is  constantly  reminded  of  his  deficiencies  in  those  accom- 
plishments that  invest  life  with  charms  the  most  engaging  and  dig-* 
nity  the  most  enduring.  Thrice  every  week  he  goes  to  his  bed, 
wofiilly  sensible  that  Virgil  and  Horace  have  lived  for  him  in  vain^ 
and  Grecian  bards  tuned  their  lyres  for  more  fortunate  or  happier 
sensibilities.  He  awakes  on  his  fiftieth  anniversary,  determined  to 
enter  the  labyrinth  of  classic  lore,  and  is  lost. 

There  is  the  Plodding  Merchant,  who  goes  to  his  counting-room^ 
and  until  his  letters  are  read,  is  hardly  conscious  of  existence  i  he 
reads  and  is  filled  ;  his  brow  contracting  and  expanding ;  determines 
to  sell  his  cotton  and  coffee  to  the  first  bidder,  and  at  the  least  sacri- 
fice ;  goes  home  with  a  sinker  at  his  heart,  finds  fault  with  his  dinnef, 
and  if  he  has  a  wife,  is  almost  tempted  to  sell  her. 

* '  Thx  eorapteta  Angler ;  or  the  ContempUtive  Han*f  ReereMiion.    With  Bioffraphio«l  Prefcee 
•ad  copiotu  NoU\  by  the  Amcaican  EsiToa.'    In  two  volume*.    New- York  r  Wiuor  amb  Pvz* 
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There  is  the  Stock- Broker,  gregarious  from  his  birth  :  he  goes 
to  his  six-by-eight  lodgment  in  Wall-street  with  a  quick  step,  and 
every  muscle  and  look  alert :  he  goes  out  to  feed  in  the  highway,  as 
hens  do,  along  with  their  brood,  until  ten  o'clock,  when  he  mounts 
to  a  higher  region  to  sett,  ruminate  and  realize  ;  philosophizes  on  the 
insecurity  of  securities ;  hates  the  market  for  its  likeness  to  the 
tides ;  is  vexed  that  he  did  not  go  into  '  HarlsBm'  instead  of  '  Long- 
Island  ;'  G^oes  home  to  dinner ;  looks  grave  at  his  wife ;  snubs  his  chil- 
dren, and  protests  having  any  more. 

There  is  Peter  Snuo,  who  has  lived  long  enough  on  one  spot  to 
make  his  oneness  immortal :  he  serves  as  a  perpetual  sign-board  to 
the  rising  and  risen  generation.  His  trophies  are  defunct  dealers, 
non-descript  merchants,  and  visionary  shop-keepers.  He  rises  with 
the  sun,  breakfasts  and  dines  with  telegraphic  despatch,  and  makes 
his  bank-deposit  so  uniformly,  that  its  omission  would  throw  an 
ordinary  cashier  into  a  fit  of  sickness.  He  early  calculated  the  price 
of  wife  and  children,  and  was  frightened  by  the  footing-up.  Blow 
high  or  blow  low,  he  stands  alone  and  erect. 

There  is  the  very  Close,  Shrewd  Man,  who  is  viewed  by  the  com- 
munity as  a  sort  of  walking  razor ;  rarely  offers  his  arm,  unless  to 
a  stranger,  and  can  scent  an  applicant  for  a  loan  the  length  of  a 
street  In  his  domicil  you  may  remark  design  — ^  all  concurring  and 
subservient  to  one  end  —  eelfi  and  it  is  fortunate  if  hi»  children  do 
not  prove  a  race  of  little  pen-knives.  The  daily  torment  of  this 
man  is,  the  fear  of  being  over-reached,  and  dying  of  a  broken  hearL 

There  is  the  Man  of  Great  Pretensions,  whom  to  buy  at  his 
own  price  would  beggar  an  Astor.  Behind  his  chair  and  carriage 
servants  wait ;  a  very  respectable  man,  that  nobody  respects ;  m 
woFds  how  full  of  piety,  in  actions  how  inexorable !  He  has  an  all- 
abounding  appetite  for  big-sounding  agencies  y  his  notion  of  equity 
is  defined  by  Selden's  remark  <  according  to  the  size  of  the  chan- 
cellor's footc'  In  settling  a  family  estate  he  would  be  more  exea^ 
turner  than  executor ;  and  if  he  should  ever  die,  a  slate  and  pencil 
would  sufficiently  emblazon  his  memory. 

There  is  the  Fortunate  Unfortunate  :  the  man,  who,  when  his 
last  creditor  signed  off,  rose  in  imagination  like  a  rocket ;  a  million- 
aire in  prospect,  and  prospects  enough  for  a  million.  *  Conquer  or 
die  !'  was  his  new  motto,  and  he  did  die,  and  '  made  no  sign.' 

There  is  the  Young  Lawter,  more  briefless  than  hopeless ;  fight- 
ing with  Spartan  courage,  by  book,  for  place  and  reputation ;  his 
name  is  seen  where  men  most  do  congregate,  btzt  they  embrace  none 
of  his  clients :  he  feels  the  want  of  a  tract  that  has  been  illumined 
by  the  genius  of  progenitors,  in  which  to  walk.  Though  he  drinks 
ireely  at  the  sources  of  legal  knowledge,  the  soul  of  the  inner  man 
gives  no  evidence  of  fertility.  He  feels  that  there  can  be  no  summer 
for  him,  and  therefore  wraps  the  '  drapery  of  his  coueh  about  him» 
and  lies  down'  to  dream  of  some  new  mode  of  acquiring  the  means 
of  subsistence. 

There  is  the  Lono-Hsadbd  Man,  who  walks  only  in  ten4eagae 
boots ;  avoids  turnpikes  for  their  shortness,  and  especially  for  their 
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tolls :  his  reasons  resemble  rope-walks  in  length,  and  he  is  generous 
to  a  &ult  in  withholding  his  own  views  of  policy  and  money-making, 
except  to  secretaries  of  the  treasury  and  presidents  of  banks,  wiUi 
whom  no  biped  is  more  frank  and  communicative.  He  provides  in 
his  will  for  the  descent  of  his  property,  a  little  farther  than  the  law 
allows ;  and  this  is  his  mode  of  being  remembered,  and  his  last  act 
offrreaighL 

There  is  the  Wovld-bb  Man  op  LrrBBATURE ;  so  big  a  tarset 
that  every  body  hits  it.  He  sends  out  from  his  brain  a  neat-lookmg 
duodecimo,  as  a  feeler  after  something :  the  public  do  not  read  it 
with  the  haste  or  the  zest  with  which  it  was  preps  red.  The  lady  he 
would  win  sees  no  beauty  in  it ;  the  drapery  of  her  mind  assimila- 
ting more  readily  with  a  shawl  from  cashmere,  and  even  the  gossa- 
mer texture  of  one  of  '  Beck's'  capes,  surpassing  it  in  strength  and 
grace.  He  resolves  at  last  to  throw  up  his  profession,  and  for  a 
time  balances  between  dry-goods  and  groceries,  adopting  the  former 
as  being  the  most  feminine  in  character,  and  most  nearly  corres* 
ponding  with  his  own. 

There  is  Thb  Bacrblob,  of  landed  estate,  who  has  never  been 
adrift  on  the  world.  His  robbery  of  time  is  so  uniform  and  methodi- 
cal, that  he  is  esteemed  a  marvellously  honest  man.  As  a  consumer, 
he  is  exemplary ;  as  a  producer,  he  quotes  Cowper :  '  How  various 
are  the  employments  of  him  whom  the  world  calls  idle !'  At  a  cei^ 
tain  age  the  thought  pops  in  upon  him  that  he  has  been  a  mere  sen- 
tinel on  the  out-works  of  creation,  and  has  made  no  mark  on  his 
passage  through  this  aee  of  wonders.  Among  his  last  aots  he  con- 
templates the  extent  of  his  domain,  and  resolves  to  cultivate  notice 
and  popularity  by  the  acre,  and  consequently  bequeaths  ten  or  twenty 
to  a  society  for  the  propagation  of  knowledge.  Thus  oblivion  9pare$ 
his  name. 

There  is  the  Man  op  Sciencb,  the  genial  aspect  of  whose  life 
seems  beyond  disturbance ;  yet  he  is  known  to  grieve  because  the 
spirit  of  discovery  is  torpid,  and  no  second  Bacon  appears  to  open 
new  fountains  of  thought,  and  descend  with  his  diving-bell  into  the 
secret  abysses  of  nature.  This  man  so  philosophic,  so  enlightened, 
may  have  been  fascinated  (as  many  good  and  great  men  have  been 
before  him)  by  a  lady  who  proves  a  jealous  wife ;  turns  all  the  keys  of 
charity  against  him,  and  endeavors  to  rope-in  his  giant  course  to  the 
orbit  of  a  pigmy.  He  is  comforted  by  the  reflection  at  last, '  that 
though  truth  may  languish,  it  can  never  die.' 

There  is  Thb  Pobt,  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made,  Anneltmet/ 
Life  hanging  in  festoons  of  richest  flowers  all  about  him,  and  his 
aspirations  partaking  of  their  hue.  To  him  the  true  and  beautiful 
seem  always  approaching,  but  never  arrived :  he  works  days  and 
nights  in  constructing  a  monument  to  the  Muses,  and  though  sum- 
moned, they  come  not  to  its  consecration.  He  sighs  over  the  apathy 
and  insensibility  of  his  fellows,  until  want  turns  his  choice  Helicon 
bto  common  Croton.  On  this  fare  he  thrives,  and  soon  marries  into 
the  extensive  family  of  the  Magazines,  and  has  a  very  respectable 
progeny  of  essays.    He  succeeds  now  in  walking  the  earth  like 
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other  people,  occasionally  moaming  over  the  declining  taste  for 
poetry,  especially  his  own. 

There  is  the  Man  of  Profbsaional  Activity,  always  complaining 
of  the  shortness  of  time ;  a  nice  observer  of  men  and  manners,  at 
what  they  aim  and  to  what  they  tend.  The  timid  interrogate  him, 
the  wicked  fear,  the  unfortunate  court,  and  his  seniors  consult  him. 
If  he  is  a  lawyer,  his  chief  delight  is,  to  be  associated  with  Jirst 
causes,  the  alliance  continuing  until  it  is  skilfully  and  profitably  dis- 
solved in  the  *  Court  of  Errors.'  His  children  generally  go  alone 
a  month  earlier  than  others,  and  when  they  are  grown,  they  slide  by 
arrangement  ioto  good  places.  If  he  is  a  physician,  he  goes  back 
to  the  Genesis  of  families,  and  traces  their  history ;  whether  they 
died  by  defect  of  constitution  or  physic.  No  person  more  easily 
approached,  or  more  difficult  to  be  kept  at  a  distance ;  they  abhor 
lean  kitchens ;  they  cannot  separate  patients  and  larders  ;  they  are 
so  sure  of  their  affinity  with  the  condition  of  man,  that  they  are  re* 
cognized  as  both  judge  and  jury. 

There  is  the  Banker,  who  enters  his  office  with  head  up  and  head 
fully  over-shoes  on  his  feet,  and  his  whole  bearing  indicating  a  dis- 
creet sensitiveness,  having  an  eye  to  endurance.  He  views  the 
universe  chiefly  as  a  depository  of  hidden  ore,  and  his  genius,  the 
destined  recipient  and  crucible  in  which  it  is  to  be  fashioned  into 
shape  and  exchangeable  value.  He  feels  a  Macaenas-Uke  pride,  not 
so  much  in  wits  and  poets  as  in  Rothschilds  and  Barings.  He  en- 
tertains no  opinions  that  are  not  bankable;  the  sum  of  his  popu- 
larity enlarges,  strange  to  say,  with  his  power  at  a  discount.  He  is 
occasionally  forced  into  a  reverie,  and  becomes  richly  disturbed,  as 
his  fancy  roves  among  the  monied  pyramids  of  Lombard -street. 
He  awakes  to  a  new  impression,  fascinating  as  it  is  foreign,  and  he 
carries  it  out  as  far  as  the  London  Exchange.  He  soon  feels  the 
conservative  influence  of  the  English  climate,  except  on  exotics.  He 
requires  firmer  support  than  '  American  Trust,'  and  for  better  secu<» 
rity  returns  home,  but  not  without  a  life-insurance. 

There  is  the  Bobe,  who  has  had  the  fortune  or  misfortune  to  be 
bom  without  sensibility.  To  him  private  dwellings  are  'public 
houses,'  to  be  pumped  and  drained.  Though  he  wears  out  his  wel- 
come, he  still  goes  on  like  great  discoverers,  until  age  arrests  his 
career,  and  locks  him  up  for  other  uses.  The  literary  bore  is  a  biped 
of  more  discrimination.  He  is  seemingly  overlaid  with  accom- 
plishments, and  conceits  to  match.  The  '  napless  vesture  of  humility' 
he  despises ;  preferring  and  practising  the  transcendental  motto, 
*  Re-produce  poured/  as  much  and  ae  often  as  possible,'  He  never  gets 
ill,  except  on  principle,  and  that  always  occurs  in  July  or  August, 
when  country  houses  are  open,  and  board  gratis.  He  fails  not  to 
push  intimacies,  and  returns  home  with  an  enlarged  chart,  which 
may  govern  his  campaign  for  the  next  season. 

There  is  the  Mechanic,  emphatically  the  artificer  of  his  own  for- 
tune. His  mind  so  runs  on  timber,  iron,  brick  and  leather,  that  it  is 
not  strange  he  should  think  his  wife  and  children  composed  of  the 
aame  materials,  and  to  be  treated  accordingly :  hence  the  joinu  that 
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connect  bis  domestic  ark  are  subjected  to  no  small  wear  and  tear ; 
but  tbe  panacea  of  many  ills,  money^  is  coming  in,  while  temper  is 
going  out ;  and  if  they  miss  an  average  share  of  this  world's  goods 
it  is  because  '  tbe  boss'  aspires  to  and  secures  a  seat  in  tbe  assembly, 
where  he  is  very  likely  to  assist  in  plane-ing  down  opinions  that  have 
essentially  contributed  to  his  elevation. 

The  sketches  we  have  thrown  together  can  hardly  claim  a  natural 
alliance  with  what  follows.  They  are  intended  to  be  rather  sugges- 
tive, than  germane  to  our  leading  subject :  it  remains  with  the  reader 
to  marry  them,  if  possible,  and  then  grant  them  a  blessing  and  a  re- 
commendation to  a  freer  and  more  generous  fellowship  with  the  rod 
and  reel.  We  have  for  a  long  time  beheld  with  regret  the  indifference 
manifested  by  our  countrymen  in  relation  to  all  out-of-door  sports  ;  so 
promotive  as  they  are  of  the  proper  development  of  bone  and  muscle, 
and  so  conservative  in  their  effects  on  the  understanding  and  the  heart. 
Having  full  faith  in  the  benign  and  healing  influence  exerted  on 
him  who  cultivates  intelligently  the  ait  of  angling,  we  propose  on 
the  present  occasion  to  run  out  our  line,  happy  if  in  trailing  along 
the  shore  our  readers  may  strike  at  tbe  offered  fly. 

The  soft  and  peaceful  tenor  of  the  angler's  life  was  delineated 
with  great  elegance  and  truth,  near  two  centuries  ago,  by  one  Izaak 
Walton  ;  a  name  that  stands  almost  as  much  alone  and  as  distinct 
in  the  eye  of  the  English  world  as  that  of  Isaac  Newton.  This 
mild,  contemplative,  joyous-hearted  man  little  dreamed  that  he  was 
bequeathing  to  posterity  a  work  that  would  never  attain  its  growth ; 
it  is  so  charged  with  life  that  it  cannot  die,  and  so  full  of  heart  that 
it  carries  captive  our  affections.  No  striking  conquests,  no  dazzling 
expeditions,  no  startling  experiences,  no  remote  ends  of  gain,  such 
as  usually  attract  and  bewilder  the  public  mind,  embellish  the  \^al- 
tonian  narrative ;  it  is  nevertheless,  to  one  and  all  who  may  become 
its  votary,  a  very  present  help,  whether  in  times  of  need  or  pros- 
perity ;  and  in  swearing  allegiance  to  this  code-piscatorial  there  is 
safety  for  the  rest  of  life  ;  for  there  is  a  genius  in  its  laws  and  spi- 
rit that  schools  and  disciplines  the  most  rugged  and  robust  natures, 
elevating  them  above  all  petty  annoyances,  and  to  an  atmosphere 
too  pure  for  the  conflicting  cares  of  life  to  enter.  The  public  sen- 
timent of  our  country  is  too  active  for  a  healthy  growth  ;  it  requires 
a  new  organization  or  direction.  Whatever  does  not  procure  im- 
mediate gain,  or  political  distinction,  is  deemed  a  bore ;  and  what- 
ever promises  the  greatest  wear  and  tear  to  both  body  and  mind  is 
most  eagerly  sought.  Premiums  for  over-action  and  exhausting 
labor  are  multiplying  with  alarming  rapidity ;  but  the  payment  is 
too  often  an  early  grave. 

'  One  defect,'  says  Coombe, '  in  the  American  institutions  and  so- 
cial training  at  present  appears  to  me  to  be,  that  they  do  not  suffi- 
ciently cultivate  habits  of  deference,  prudence  and  self-restraint. 
If  their  external  circumstances  stimulate  acquisitiveness  with  a 
power  equal  to  ten,  they  should  put  on  a  power  of  moral,  reli- 
gious and  intellectual  cultivation  equal  to  fifteen,  to  guide  and  re- 
strain it.' 
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What  18  termed  now-a-days  '  living  up  to  the  age'  meaos  dying 
for  it.  If  the  stimulating  objects  of  ambition  must  be  breathlessly 
pursued,  and  years  roll  on  unrelieved  by  pause  or  pastime,  and  the 
race  is  to  interrogate  nothing  but  the  Moloch  of  Grain,  then  we  can 
fancy  a  future  age  free  of  Apollos  and  abundant  of  pigmies.  Who 
that  has  passed  any  time  in  JSngland  could  fail  to  remark  the  influ- 
ence of  manly  sports  on  the  phyeique  of  both  nobility  and  gentry  % 
The  peculiar  charm  that  attaches  to  our  numberless  inland  seas 
and  mountain  lakes,  and  consecrates  their  silver  waters  to  a  pastime 
the  most  healthful  and  invigorating,  can  never  depart.  Suppose, 
gentle  reader,  we  take  you  into  our  company  for  a  while,  especially 
if  you  are  an  unbeliever  and  seek  conversion  1  We  must  ask  you 
to  doff  your  city  suit  for  one  that  will  annoy  you  less  and  protect 
you  better ;  forget  your  bill-book  and  ledger,  and  forbid  any  letters 
or  orders  to  be  written  till  you  have  gazed  for  a  fortnight  on  the 
wonders  of  Nature,  and  opened  an  account  with  her  that  will  make 
you  a  debtor  for  the  rest  of  your  life.  We  will  first  ascend  the 
river  that  knows  no  rival  in  this  hemisphere,  and  land  you  at  Troy, 
where  you  may  avail  of  rail-roads,  soon  to  be  exchanged  for  folir- 
wheeled  wagons  :  having  oiled  well  your  joints,  go  bravely  on  and 
up  the  '  Sacondaga'  mountains.  As  you  languidly  ascend,  cast  an 
occasional  glance  at  the  awful  ravines,  looking  like  the  mouths  of 
hungry  leviathans.  What  you  have  already  achieved,  aCtad  what  yoa 
have  not,  will  rekindle  the  least  spark  of  romance,  how  long  soever 
it  may  have  been  dormant  within  you,  and  in  asserting  its  influence 
over  die  imagination,  will  people  it  with  undying  impressions.  You 
will  now  have  ascended  near  two  thousand  feet,  and  will  readily 
confess  that  each  step  of  your  progress  has  proved  a  new  measure 
of  wonder  and  delight. 

Having  achieved  the  mountain,  the  angler's  '  Mecca'  now  breaks 
in  view.  We  are  there.  With  rod  and  reel  in  hand  the  cry  is  now 
'  To  boat !  to  boat !'  Well  laden  with  provisions,  landing-net  and 
gaff*,  each  in  his  dory  launches  upon  the  lake ;  and  as  you  glide 
along,  your  lines  falling  in  pleasant  places,  and  your  rod  describing 
the  curve  of  beauty,  with  a  departing  shore  every  moment  becom- 
ing less  distinct,  you  begin  to  feel  the  genius  of  the  place.  The 
rude  but  grand  combinations  of  land  and  water  that  open  upon 
the  eye  ;  the  music  of  the  thousand  tributary  rills ;  the  huge  trees 
with  their  expanding  boughs,  seeming  like  sentinels  placed  over 
this  rich  deposit  of  Goo's  bounty ;  and  beyond,  rising  on  all  sides  in 
majestic  beauty  and  in  thick  array,  the  maple,  the  beech,  the  spruce 
and  the  mountain-ash,  whose  trunks  are  only  brushed  by  the  moose, 
the  deer  and  the  panther ;  while  in  the  distance  you  distinguish  a 
noble  neighborhood  of  Alpine  monarchs,  whose  bending  brushy  tops 
seem  to  whisper  that  they  are  coming;  all  these  ennobling  and 
varied  aspects  which  the  face  of  nature  here  wears  cannot  fail  to 

Srompt  the  heart  to  adoration,  while  the  fancy  may  dance  itself  to 
eath  in  a  circle  of  enchantments  as  boundless  as  the  domain  of 
thought. 
Let  us  now  tighten  the  reins  of  description,  and  repair  like  the 
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patriarch  Jacob  to  our  tenl,  to  ruminate,  ruralize  and  realize,  well 
persuaded  that '  Nature  never  did  betray  the  heart  that  loved  her.' 
Ab  we  approach,  the  savory  odor  that  circulates  about  the  bushes 
and  border  of  the  lake  gives  proof  strong  as  *  Chetney-sauce'  that 
some  skilful  hand  is  engaged  in  illustrating  the  conservative  influ- 
ence and  humanizing  tendency  of  the  noble  art  dietetic.  At  three 
o'clock  the  miracle  of  a  compound  comes  forth : 

'  Oh,  great  and  |floriou>  I  oh,  troutarian  treat  I 
T  would  tempt  the  dying  eochorite  to  eat  \ 
Back  to  the  world  be  *d  turn  hii  weary  aottl,' 
And  rink  hit  fbt&re  in  the  chowderbowL 

Close  at  hand,  and  ever  bubbling  over  in  a  natural  basin,  is  the 
nectar  that  we  sip  either  in  cup  of  leather  or  tin  ;  and  as  the  smoke 
of  our  last  'regalia'  wreathes  upward,  we  begin  to  contemplate 
the  outward  prospect,  which  is  always  resistless  ;  we  shove  off  from 
the  shore  admirably  prepared  to  appreciate  the  declining  day,  which 
in  such  a  place  is  one  of  the  finest  things  in  nature ;  and  what  adds 
sensibly  to  the  attractions  of  the  hour,  is  the  increased  '  spirit  of  in- 
quiry' among  the  fish.  In  proportion  as  the  sun  goes  aown,  they 
come  up. 

The  honest  mountaineers  of  this  region,  free  to  use  God's  wil- 
derness as  the  spirit  moves,  may  launch  into  the  lake,  sink  their 
bait  or  float  it,  as  they  choose,  and  secure  an  abundant  return ;  or 
if  they  prefer  more  active  sports,  the  hounds  are  put  on  track,  the 
deer  come  rushing  to  the  water,  plunge  in,  and  are  soon  captured. 

The  only  regret  that  such  a  trip  involves  is  the  stunning  announce- 
ment, The  Last  Day  I  Having  coll oquized  liberally  on '  Limericks ' 
and  '  Rirbys/  single  <  leaders '  and  double, '  sinkers '  and  no  sinkers, 
stiff  rods  and  limber,  and  speculated  not  a  little  on  the  cause  of  the 
highly-colored  flesh  of  the  trout,  we  prepare  to  return,  but  not 
omitting  a  bumper  to  the  Naiades  and  Dryades  of  that  balmy  re- 
gion. With  our  piscatory  pride  elevated,  and  thoughts  clarified, 
we  re-trace  the  road,  re-mount  the  cars,  and  again  reach  the  great 
high-way  of  steam-boats,  and  descend  to  the  diity,  dingy  prison, 
called  a  city,  where  conventionalisms  surround  us  as  the  polluted 
air  we  breathe,  and  where  infinite  importance  is  attached  to  little 
things,  and  little  things  enlarged  into  big  nothings.  Whatever  may 
be  one's  occupation  in  the  busy  Babel,  the  triumphant  spirit  of  the 
wilderness  will  remain  strong  within  him  ;  and  wnen  the  melodious 
days  of  June  shall  return,  he  will  not  fail  to  go  up  to  the  mountain 
and  the  lake,  as  the  '  Greeks  of  old  did,  in  peace  to  their  Olympia.' 

We  accord  to  angling  a  high  rank ;  perhaps  the  highest  in  the 
category  of  liberal  and  humanizing  pastimes.  Its  votary  carries, 
on  each  visit  to  the  interior  wilds,  a  sort  of  new  revelation  :  he  will, 
in  a  day's  row,  impart  more  valuable  information  and  inspire  with 
loftier  purposes  the  rude  denizen  of  the  forest,  than  your  learned 
pedant  could  in  a  week,  backed  by  all  the  appliances  of  quartos, 
manuscripts  and  quills ;  hence  your  enlightened  angler  is  among 
the  most  influential  of  home-missionaries.*     Instruction,  incident- 
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ally  offered,  they  will  chew  and  swallow,  but  are  apt  to  reject  all 
intellectual  aliment  fashioned  and  served  up  by  rule. 

If  the  lone  hearts  of  parents  and  children  toiling  from  ye  at  to 
year  in  the  remote  and  rugged  fastnesses  of  the  wilderness  could 
find  expression  for  the  secret  joy  they  have  felt  at  the  sight  of  one 
of  the  disciples  of  Walton,  the  mountains  would  seem  to '  clap  their 
hands '  and  the  glens  resound  with  a  kind  of  angelic  chorus.  We 
are  inclined  to  believe  that  a  fresh  and  not  unwelcome  impression 
of  independence  may  be  here  imbibed :  the  luxurious  habits  and 
expensive  tastes  incident  to  a  higher  civilization  seem  for  a  time  to 
lose  their  importance  :  and  we  have  no  doubt  that  many  an  angler 
has  returned  to  his  home  with  purposes  and  designs  that  have 
marked  the  economy  of  his  whole  future. 

When  we  give  our  imagination  a  holiday,  it  is  apt  to  transport 
us  to  those  places  the  most  neglected  by  the  world,  and  the  least 
understood,  but  in  truth  the  most  enchanting ;  where,  with  rod  and 
reel  in  hand,  we  can  bait  our  thoughts,  and  bring  them  into  harmony 
with  the  scenes  about  us ;  now  trailing  our  line  in  the  shadow  of 
mountains  whose  radiant  tops  a)-e  just  parting  with  the  sun,  or 
threading  our  way  over  the  shoals  and  along  the  bays  of  that  be- 
witching group,  the  '  Thousand  Islands.' 

In  this  vast  congregation  of  aquatics,  nothing  jarring  is  heard 
but  the  oar;  all  is  peace  and  concord;  man  can  here  have  audi- 
ence with  himself;  and  having  gazed  for  hours  on  the  '  grace  and 
infinity  of  Nature's  foliage,  with  every  vista  a  cathedral  and  every 
bou^h  a  revelation,'  we  repair  for  the  night  to  the  rude  domicil  of 
the  islander,  and  receive  a  new  idea  of  life ;  one  that  will  live,  and 
not  die. 

Our  chief  aim  is  to  enforce  and  recommend  the  Waltonian  prac- 
tice as  a  quickener  of  our  moral  and  the  embellisher  of  our  physi- 
cal nature  :  and  it  b  a  matter  of  some  surprise  to  us  that  the  Ame- 
rican editor  should  not  have  indulged  in  some  remarks  on  the 
influence  which  piscatory  art  is  capable  of  exerting  on  our  '  many 
colored  life ;'  and  we  regret  the  omission  the  more,  when  we  think 
of  the  ability  with  which  it  might  have  been  accomplished.  True, 
the  '  Complete  Angler'  is  redolent  of  a  fine  morality  and  a  gentle 
wisdom,  and  perhaps  it  is  evidence  of  a  good  taste  in  the  editor  to 
withhold  what  we  so  much  desired.  We  feel  gratefid  to  the  erudite 
gentleman  who  has  prepared  this  volume :  the  biographical  preface 
and  notes  bear  the  impress  of  the  Christian  and  the  scholar :  they  are 
characterized  by  a  taste  and  feeling  native  to  the  subject ;  and  they 
indicate  the  progress  of  a  knowledge,  both  theoretical  and  prac- 
tical, which  is  very  rare  in  this,  and  not  common  in  any  country. 
He  is,  we  understand,  a  person  who  devotes  his  days  to  the  contem- 
plation of  Holy  Writ,  and  his  leisure  hours  to  the  illustration  of 
r^ature  in  her  multiform  phases  and  uses,  and  by  his  contributions 
embellishes  both.  We  quite  envy  him  the  possession  of  these  cap- 
tivating qualities  of  mind  and  heart,  which  have  enabled  him  to 
succeed  in  the  prosecution  of  an  enterprise  (so  remote  from  his  pro- 
fessional pursuits,)  which  few  in  this  country  would  even  attempt. 
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We  trust  the  work  may  elicit  the  attention  it  deserves,  and  have 
some  influence  in  disenchanting  our  young  men  from  the  crowded 
city  and  polluting  bar-room,  and  attracting  them  to  a  communion 
with  scenes  that  are  above  suspicion. 

We  think  the  period  is  not  remote  when,  on  the  banks  of  our 
choice  rivers  and  beautiful  lakes,  villas,  consecrated  to  piscatory 
purposes,  may  arise,  far  surpassing  those  of  Walton  and  Cotton  on 
the  '  Thames'  and  *  Dove  :'  and  what  more  charming  and  appropri- 
ate tiestling- places,  during  the  summer  solstice,  for  the  merchant 
prince,  where  in  imagination  he  may  fight  over  his  financial  bat- 
tles ;  or  for  the  poet  to  regale  his  senses,  preparatory  to  embalm- 
ing in  epic  strains  the  history  of  the  past,  or  in  delineating  the 
deepening  glories  of  the  present ;  or  for  the  retired  statesman,  who 
while  the  sands  of  his  life-glass  are  fast  dropping,  may  serenely 
speculate  on  the  duration  and  destiny  of  the  republic  he  has  de- 
fended. 

To  all  with  whom  the  wheels  of  life  drag  heavily  or  quick,  we 
commend  the  perusal  of  this  book,  but  more  especially  its  practice ; 
and  to  him  that  has  reached  that  enjoyable,  commanding  position, 
the  half-way-house  of  existence,  when  he  can  jump  in  and  out  of 
men's  hearts  without  their  knowledge,  and  define  motives^  to  him 
we  most  lovingly  recommend  it,  with  all  its  life-lengthening,  in- 
vigorating influences  : 

'  Foji  it  MO  ao  inform 
The  mind  that  is  within  as,  so  impress 
With  quietn«as  uid  benuty,  and  so  feed 
With  lofty  thoughts,  that  neither  evil  tonfuei. 
Hash  judgments,  nor  the  sneers  of  seUUh  men, 
Nor  greetinifB  where  no  kindness  ia,  nor  sJl 
The  dreary  iatercourse  of  daily  life, 
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Shall  e'er  prevail  against  us,  or  disturb 
Our  cheerful  fhith,  that  all  which  we  behold 
Is  fail  of  blessings.' 


CHILDHOOD. 


mt     AX     zRisfi     x.Asa    owz.t    yjyTaair     raABB     or 


A  yisiONABT  brightness  past, 

A  glowing  bud  to  heaven  up*cast, 

A  moon-beam  on  a  glooany  lake, 

A  violet  in  a  thorny  brake* 

A  summer  breeze  with  odors  weighed, 

A  golden-lin^d  mist  displayed 

Upon  the  breathing  breast  of  mom, 

A  dancinff  rill  in  sun-shine  born, 

A  CttGko<^s  shout  in  budding  wild-wood, 

Are  types  of  thee,  oh  I  sinless  Childhood  I 

Thou  thrediold  of  the  gates  of  OoDl 
Thou  sun-beam  on  polluted  sod  ! 
The  man  who,  shedding  mortal  tears. 
Stands  in  the  waste  of  ripened  years, 
Looks  back  upon  the  taiotless  bloom 
And  trembles  at  the  gaping  tomb ; 
The  innocent  light  that  round  thee  gleamed 
From  heaven's  slow-doaing  porUls  streamed  : 
Thrice  blest — oh  I  man !  ~  when,  ope'd  once  more, 
They  hail  thy  wintry  Joomey  o'er  1 
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TO   THE   SKELETON   AT   OIBRALTAB. 


BT    WtZ.X.XAlC    R.    sopxtva. 


Bomb  yeftn  ago  a  8k«l«toD  waa  diaooverad  In  a  oava  at  Gibraltar,  apparently  of  graat  ajatkqaity.    Tba 
oaTO  had  no  axtarnal  opening,  and  waa  diaoovared  by  accident  in  quarrying. 

HioB  on  a  monntain-top  thy  tomb  *■  erocted ; 

A  geode*  held  thee  in  its  hollow  sphere : 
A  thousand  glittering  amethysts  reflected 

Thy  bald  and  fleshless  form  while  resting  theray 
Until  a  prying  crow-bar  found  thee  out, 
A  thing  geologists  may  talk  about 

The  farthest  mile-stone  of  the  ancient  earth 
Has  been  thy  resting-place  for  ages  gone : 

Around  one  of  the  pillars  of  old  SsTHyt 
Perchance  the  ruins  of  a  world  were  thrown ; 

Guardins  and  veiling  deep  in  secret  there 

The  work  of  one  who  was  of  earth  the  hour. 

Thou  scaffold !  round  thee  grew  in  ancient  time 
A  man  with  hopes  and  fean  like  those  we  own ; 

What 's  left  of  thee  7    But  phosphorus  and  lime  — 
History  and  period,  life  and  death,  unknown ! 

All  vanished,  like  the  faith  that  once  held  up 

The  ponderous  heavens  upon  thy  mountain-top. 

You  could  instruct  us,  if  you  could  be  heard, 
About  the  motives  that  roused  Babel's  makers : 

Was  it  an  artificial  island  reared, 
To  hold  its  head  above  a  flood's  wild  breaken ; 

Kings  at  the  top,  lords  on  a  lower  stair. 

The  common  herd  below,  no  matter  where  7 

Or  was  it  but  a  <  light-house  of  the  sky,' 

On  Shinar's  plain  ;  a  huge  observatory ; 
Giving  a  wide  horizon  to  the  eye 

For  reading  astrologic  mystery. 
Or  watching  if  together  might  be  thrown 
A  comet  sun  and  moon,  the  world  again  to  drown  7  X 

Perchance  in  your  time,  in  menagerie. 

Some  specimens  of  Saurians  might  be  wen : 

A  sober  mammoth  brushing  flies  away. 
Or  bat  gigantic  snapping  at  his  chain ; 

We  've  not  your  zoOlogic  observations, 

Or  they  might  save  us  from  some  new  translations. 

*  I  HATS  auppoaed  the  cavern  in  which  the  skeleton  wm  foand  to  be  a  geode,  thouf  h  in  fkct  t  hmra 
never  seen  oue  larger  than  a  largo  »holl. 
t  Ths  pillars  of  Seth,  auppoaed  to  have  outlasted  the  flood. 
X  A  ooitJUMCTioN  supposed  by  some  to  have  caused  the  flood,  by  making  an  •■wmmu  q»ia(<4id«. 
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Get  Doctor  Buokland  in  a  fixed  poeition, 

Not  dodging  in  and  oat  hyena-eavee ; 
They  'U  help  w  know  if  we  'to  the  last  edition 

Of  earth  i  —  or  if  re-bonnd  moat  be  iti  leayee ; 
If  new  ATatas  this  old  world  await» 
We  'd  beet  be  Hindooe,  and  have  done  with  it* 

Wonld  that  but  half  the  talee  they  tell  were  trae, 
Of  the  '  Bone  Liniment'  or  *  Tonic  Mixtnre  ;* 

Of  *  Reearreetion  Pills/  thine,  blessed  Tomato, 
Of  half  the  infaliibles  of  Doctor  WisTAa; 

We  'd  make  you  take  from  Hades  back  your  journey, 

And  cross-examine  you  like  an  attorney ! 

Earth  would  have  been  a  paradise  renamed, 

If  Adam  but  Phrenology  had  known  ; 
Each  erring  bump  but  duly  have  restrained, 

And  sin  original  repressed  in  bone ; 
Earth  had  perchance  been  free  from  murder's  stain, 
Had  EvB  with  skill  Compressed  the  head  of  Cain. 

You  lived  too  soon :  a  coming  time  shall  see 

Mesmeric  spirits  rbnnd  obedient  float ; 
And  Death  go  limping  on  his  weary  way, 

Hurt  by  a  charge  of  homoepathic  shot ; 
And  happy  water-patients  thronging  gain 
The  fountains  that  Da  Lion  sought  in  vain. 

Knew  you  SxMAaiKis?    Far  as  the  Indian  Sea 
The  world  beneath  her  sceptre  low  bowed  down ; 

And  Cath'rink,  like  her  awful  cavalry, 
Swept  nations  into  death  before  her  frown: 

Now  her  halls  echo  to  the  lion's  tread, 

The  hyena  m  her  chamber  makes  his  bed. 

If  m  our  day  she  'd  lived  she  would  have  placed 

A  matron  wise  her  prisoners  to  o'erlook ; 
She  had  a  way  of  having  bumps  effaced, 

Not  phf  eno-snrgical,  but  with  a  stroke. 
What  a  sublime  idea  is  this  to  grasp — 
To  fit  a  man  for  heaven  with  a  rasp ! 

Old  skeleton !  yon  cannot  answer  us. 
And  if  you  could,  't  would  be  of  little  use ; 

You  may  have  lived  and  died  among  a  race 
Whose  very  name  is  buried  in  the  dust ; 

No  matter ;  we  shall  soon  all  be  with  thee, 

And  all  of  all  be  known  in  vast  eternity  ! 

When  Pallas  stood  within  the  Parthenon, 
When  glorious  Athens  was  the  queen  of  Greece ; 

Then  Plato  stood  at  eve  upon  thy  tomb, 
To  hear  the  hot  sun  hiss  in  western  seas ;  t 

Or  saw  in  his  bright  shadow  on  the  brine 

The  golden  walls  of  bright  Atlantis  shine. 


*  I  so  not  know  if  the  Hindoo  Avain«  involved  physical  an  well  as  moral  changes  in  the  globe.  I 
have  auppoaed  the  former. 

t  Sss  Plato,  (I  think  in  *  The  Republic,^)  where  he  apeaka  of  the  reports  that  at  timet  the  8pa- 
■lards  iMenI  the  asa  hisa  aa  he  aank  into  the  aea. 
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You  may  have  died  a  fuf^tive,  afar 

From  Rome ;  fleeing  the  penecatoi'e  flame, 

Kmdled  by  Pope,  or  Pagan  emperor, 
(WboM  wonbip,  faith  and  idoli  were  the  same ;) 

Or  fierce  Eltakio  may  have  put  yon  down 

Into  a  oave»  and  walleid  yon  up  with  atone. 

Agee  will  roll ;  the  air  elaborate 

rood  from  our  bodies  for  the  flower  and  tree ; 

Our  framea  be  shipped  to  some  Aastralian  state. 
Ground  for  bone-dust,  or  carved  for  ivory ; 

The  land  we  love  and  honor  be  forgot, 

An  ophir  lost,  that  none  may  know  the  qx»t 

Where  then  do  souls  await  the  judgment-day? 

A  vapor  warm,  when  summer  dews  fall  cold. 
Floating  upon  the  atmosphere,  are  they? 

Startling  the  friends  their  shadowy  arms  enfold  ; 
Trying  to  whisper  in  temptation's  hour 
Of  the  true  refuge,  Christ  the  Conqueror? 

When  History  is  gray,  her  memory  lost, 

Her  blurred  leaves  round  her  scattered  by  the  wind. 

If  asked  who  built  the  ruins  round  her  cast, 
We'll  give  some  answer  hard  to  comprehend: 

Perchance  some  mumble  of  the  Anglo-Saxon, 

Of  Cjmae,  CHAaLBMAONB,  and  General  Jacoon. 

How  carefully  her  scrap-book  would  be  scanned ! 

And  if  some  leaves  of  Alison  they  'd  see, 
And  note  that  often -called-for  British  band, 

Vict'ry  from  Bonaparte  to  snatch  away. 
They'd  think  the  Greek  and  Eoglish  thousands  one — 
Tlie  Dure  or  York  mistake  for  Xenophon. 

Spain  *s  but  a  tomb !  her  glory  buried  long. 

Galvanic  in  her  freedom's  motions  be  ; 
Her  atlas  o'er  the  red-cross  flag  is  hung, 

A  jest  her  valor,  and  her  faith  a  lie  ; 
Her  <  Ne  Plus  Ultra'  band  dissevered  all. 
Her  columns  mined  and  tottering  to  their  falL 

When  will  wan  cease  ?  when  will  a  Sabbath-bell 
Be  formed  of  every  murder-dealing  gun  ; 

Praises  to  God  from  every  valley  swell. 

And  Christian  spires  gleam  every  hill -top  on ; 

And  gathered  to  the  moles  and  bats  alone, 

Crosses  and  idols  are  together  thrown  ? 

Then  shall  the  dove,  her  olive-branch  in  beak, 
Take  up  her  peaceful  flight  from  hill  to  hill; 

When  scjrmetars  as  ploughs  the  field  shall  break, 
And  all  the  quiet  earth  around  is  still : 

And  tales  of  war  and  blood  forgotten  be, 

Withm  a  thousand  years  of  jubilee. 
1847. 
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'  Wht  do  yoa  not  have  a  well  near  at  hand,  instead  of  using 
water  from  the  spring  V  said  we  to  a  farmer  who  had  sent  his  boy 
some  thirty  rods  to  bring  us  a  cool  *  gourd  of  water/  as  we  were 
returning  yesterday  from  a  squirrel  hunt. 

'  Because  we  can  always  see  what  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  spring, 
but  could  n't  do  so  if  we  had  a  well.' 

This  areuroent,  inadequate  as  it  seemed  to  us,  is  a  prevailing  one 
among  this  rural  population.  The  settlers  locate  their  buildings 
near  one  of  the  gushing  and  crystal  fountains  so  numerous  among 
the  many  hills.  On  this  account  not  half  of  the  dwellings  are  in 
sight  of  the  road ;  and  this  sparsely-settled  region  appears  even 
more  desolate  than  it  really  is.  But  if  the  foot  of  the  stranger  sel- 
dom reaches  the  abode  of  these  secluded  people,  when  by  chance 
one  does  come,  he  is  welcomed  the  more  heartily ;  and  if  he  be  in- 
telligent and  communicative,  they  feel  that  they  are  amply  compen- 
sated for  their  hospitality.  Social  visits  are  more  frequent  than 
among  your  city  denizens,  and  almost  every  Saturday  anemoon  is 
set  apart  for  a  neighborhood  '  quilting,'  where  the  young  of  both 
sexes  are  equally  represented.  These  quiltings  present  an  odd  mix- 
ture of  rustic  gallantry,  garrulity  and  gossip  ;  but  as  every  thing  is 
said  and  done  under  the  watchful  supervision  of  one  or  more  obser- 
vant matrons,  we  give  them  our  hearty  approval.  We  wish  not  to 
be  recognized  among  those  who  would  strip  life  of  its  innocent 
pleasures,  and  rob  youth  of  those  harmless  fancies  and  cheerful 
gayeties  without  which  existence  would  be  but  a  gloomy  and  narrow 
pathway  to  the  tomb. 

We  had  indifferent  luck  in  finding  game,  as  the  '  harvest  of  the 
hunter'  does  not  arrive  till  November.  Meeting  with  a  bevy  of 
buzzards  we  for  the  first  time  yielded  to  the  temptation  of  shooting 
one.  He  tumbled  to  the  ground,  and  on  our  approach  began  to 
disgorge  freely ;  a  customary  and  efficient  means  of  defence  ;  the 
malignant  odors  making  us  wish  for  the  idols'  noses  'that  smell  not' 
By  driving  him  a  short  distance  we  exhausted  his  means  of  warfare, 
and  found  him  to  measure  six  feet  and  three  inches  across  the  wings. 
Soon  after  he  took  flight  and  joining  his  companions  doubtless  eave 
them  the  results  of  his  recent  experience.  These  black-coated  fel- 
lows are  the  scavengers  of  the  south,  and  frequent  the  skirts  of  the 
cities  to  feed  upon  the  putrid  carcasses.  They  never  prey  upon  live 
animals,  and  seem  to  abhor  every  thing  which  has  not  the  relish  of 
putrescence  and  the  flavor  of  death.    Having  large  wings,  they  sua- 
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tain  themselTes  a  long  time  in  the  air  without  apparent  effort,  moving 
round  each  other  in  concentric  circles.  At  last  the  few  who  com- 
prise the  aristocracy  make  a  descent  upon  their  booty.  When  they 
nave  gorged  themselves  they  retire  to  a  large  tree,  and  the  subal- 
tern buzzards  hasten  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  their  plebeian  appe- 
tites. These  modem  harpies  are  numerous  in  every  state  south  of 
Maryland.  At  a  distance  they  resemble  the  turkey,  are  sluggish  in 
their  habits,  and  alone  of  southern  birds  are  not  vocal. 

The  celebrated  Mr.  Audubon,  who  is  said  years  ago  to  have  tra- 
versed this  region,  must  have  found  the  buzzard  one  of  the  least 
inspiring  subjects  of  his  pencil.  Genius,  we  are  told,  delights  in 
contrast ;  and  we  can  fancy  the  serene  countenance  of  the  great 
naturalist  when  turning  from  this  unsightly  cormorant  to  sket<m  the 
graceful  and  agile  form  of  the  mocking-bird  pouring  forth  its  many 
voices  within  the  shady  dell,  or  the  gambols  of  the  turtle-dove  roll- 
ing its  carols  through  the  secret  forests.  We  can  see  him  clad  in 
his  uncouth  habit,  now  climbing  the  jagged  precipice  to  reach  the 
nest  of  a  hawk,  now  dashing  through  a  pathless  thicket  of  cane- 
brake,  and  now  with  gun  and  apparatus  poised  upon  his  head  plough- 
ing the  waters  of  the  swollen  creek.  All  honor  to  the  man,  the 
glance  of  whose  eye  into  the  great  American  forest  has  revealed  to 
us  a  thousand  agreeable  forms  of  those  who 

*  WnM  thair  way  iloQf  (be  tnttkteM  OMi^ 

The  4«a«rt  and  illimiubla  air, 
Looe  wandering,  bat  not  keL' 

Our  hunt  of  yesterday  has  furnished  a  theme  for  another  para- 
graph. Insects  are  the  peculiar  scouree  of  this  as  well  as  other 
warm  climates.  Sit  down  on  a  log,  ana  a  eross  of  red-bugs,  of  a 
size  invisible  to  vulgar  eyes,  lay  the  foundation  of  as  many  ulcers. 
Go  among  the  bushes,  and  a  host  of  wood-ticks  bury  themselves  in 
your  flesh.  Venture  into  a  stable  or  forsaken  crib,  and  a  myriad  of 
fleas  are  waltzing  in  high  glee  up  and  down  the  less  of  your  panta- 
loons. At  twilight  a  score  of  gentlemen  cock-roaches  enter  ^e  sit- 
ting-room. They  are  usually  democratic  in  their  associations,  but  at 
this  hour  they  have  a  decided  penchaiU  for  the  ladies,  whom  they 
sedulously  entertain  by  wantonly  alighting  upon  their  bosoms  and 
nestling  among  their  tresses.  Finally,  you  go  to  your  sleeping  room 
where  you  have  previously  fortified  your  bed  with  a  musquito  bar. 
You  carefully  deposit  yourself  within  your  muslin  inlrenchments : 
perchance  you  are  now  free  from  farther  assault ;  but  whenever  you 
awake  during  the  night,  you  hear  the  war-song  of  your  indefatigable 
enemy  valiantly  assailing  every  outpost  of  your  defence.  Still  the 
ravages  of  these  entomological  hosts  may  be  avoided.  The  red- 
buff  abounds  only  in  decayed  wood,  the  fleas  in  filth  and  rubbishy 
and  the  winged  insects  in  the  vicinity  of  stagnant  water. 

From  childhood  we  had  been  told  that  there  were  '  cords'  of  snakes 
in  the  southern  country ;  and  we  were  not  a  little  surprised,  during 
our  first  summer's  journey  of  five  hundred  miles,  to  notice  but  a 
single  specimen.  The  oak  and  pine  lands  have  a  compact  soil,  af- 
fording few  hiding  places  for  reptiles  except  those  which  burrow ; 
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and  hence  the  serpentine  race  of  late  years  have  been  nearly  anni- 
hilated by  their  inexorable  enemy,  the  hog.  No  matter  whether  a 
moccasin,  a  rattle»or  a  fangless  black  snake  be  the  object  of  pursuit, 
the  swinish  hero  dashes  after  him  with  a  sort  of  Cossack  ferocity. 
If  his  snakesbip  takes  refuee  in  the  top  of  a  bush  it  is  of  no  avail : 
the  pursuer,  making  a  regular  Cerro  Grordo  attack,  brings  down  the 
reptile,  snatches,  shakes,  and  devours  him  with  the  highest  relish. 
So  the  race  of  snakes  are  now  restricted  to  unirequented  swamps 
and  retired  water-courses,  from  the  recesses  of  which  they  peep 
forth,  and  wonder  why  the  red  deer  has  given  place  to  thick-skinned 
and  voracious  swine. 

An  hour  after  dark  has  brought  us  to  our  home  at  the  Springs, 
where  during  our  absence  a  family  of  some  celebrity  from  Texas 
had  arrived  and  taken  lodgings.  The  lady  boarders,  from  want  of 
other  excitement,  were  all  astir  with  the  incident.  Some  one  also 
had  brought  up  the  recent  papers,  the  first  we  have  seen  for  a  week  ; 
and  the  men  are  busy  in  despatching  the  Mexican  war  news,  the 
Liverpool  price  of  cotton,  the  ravages  of  the  canker-worm  on  the 
Mississippi  bottom  lands,  and  lastly  Uie  politics  of  the  day,  including 
several  '  no  party'  letters  from  General  Tatlob.  The  mistress  of 
the  boarding  establishment  is  unusually  full  of  business. 

*  Clear  the  table,  Peggy ;  put  out  of  sight  that  ugly  water-bucket ; 
tell  Joe  to  bring  in  some  light-wood ;  call  Wesley,  and  tell  him  I 
say  he  must  harness  the  gray  mare  and  bring  up  that  barrel  of  flour 
from  the  grocery ;  tell  Aberdeen  not  to  make  so  much  noise  in  the 
kitchen,  the  black  scoundrel !' 

This  reminds  us,  of  what  perhaps  every  one  is  aware,  that  the 
slaves  have  no  family  or  surname,  but  simply  a  given  one,  after  the 
usage  of  the  patriarchal  era.  These  are  usually  given  them  by 
their  mothers.  They  are  generally  short ;  the  abbreviation  of  the 
christian  names  most  frequent  among  the  white  population.  Often, 
however,  the  pride  of  the  mother  exhibits  itself  in  naming  her  off- 
spring after  distinguished  persons  ;  those  the  names  of  whom  she  has 
heard  most  frequently  and  deferentially  mentioned.  Hence  Wash- 
ington, Wesley,  Columbus  and  Newton,  with  die  more  ancient 
magnates,  Caesar,  Cato  and  Pompey,  are  enjoying  an  immortality, 
even  among  those  who  do  not  comprehend  their  distinctive  virtues. 

As  the  negroes  learn  nothing  from  books,  their  knowledge  of  the 
Bible  and  of  history,  even  among  the  most  intelligent,  is  extremely 
limited  and  imperfect,  abounding  in  odd  whims  and  strange  errors. 
We  once  attended  a  large  meeting  of  the  colored  people,  addressed 
by  a  colored  preacher,  who  of  course  could  neither  read  nor  write. 
It  waa  his  custom  not  to  take  any  particular  passage  for  a  text,  but 
to  relate  some  incident  of  Scripture,  according  to  the  best  of  his 
recollection,  and  then  add  such  explanations  of  his  own  as  might 
occur  to  him.  On  this  occasion  he  selected  the  visit  of  Nicodemus, 
as  the  foundation  of  his  observations. 

'  My  bred'ren,'  said  he,  '  dere  was  in  old  times  a  great  many 
preachers  on  de  'arth  who  went  about  'mong  de  people.  Many 
of  dem.  waa  white  preachers,  sech  as  Peter,  James   and  John. 
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Dere  was  also  a  great  many  colored  preachers,  and  de  greatest 
among  dem  all  was  de  nigger  Demus !' 

Another  arrival  at  the  Springs,  consisting  of  a  party  of  gamblers, 
or  '  sportsmen/  as  they  are  here  called.     These  men  are  cosmopo- 
lites, hailing  from  any  part  of  the  world  they  think  it  advisable. 
They  reside  in  the  sea-ports  and  larger  towns  during  the  winter,  and 
in  summer  retire  to  the  villages  and  watering-places,  or  perhaps  to 
the  highlands  of  Tennessee  and  Kentucky,  to  mature  plans  for  the 
campaign  of  the  ensuing  winter.     Our  first  observation  of  this  class 
of  men  was  in  one  of  the  larger  southern  towns.    There  were  about 
one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  place,  mostly  trim,  well-dressed  fellows, 
some  wearing  embroidered  vests  and  checked  cravats,  with  rings  and 
jewelry  to  match,  and  others  in  the  plain  broad-cloth  garb  of  a  cler- 
gyman.    After  dinner  you  could  see  them  in  groups  upon  the  side- 
walks ;  or  if  the  weather  was  sunny,  lounging  at  the  tront  window 
of  a  hotel  or  confectionary,  watching  the  passers-by  from  their  safe 
and  luxurious  ambushment.     There  were  among  them  a  few  gray- 
headed  men,  and  now  and  then  a  beardless  youth,  but  the  majority 
were  in  the  prime  of  life.     They  were  usually  retired  and  uncom- 
municative in  their  deportment ;  and  perhaps  our  imagination  led 
us  to  think  that  their  faces  wore  an  anxious,  ill-at-ease  expression. 
Aside  from  its  immorality,  one  would  infer  that  the  vicissitudes  of 
such  a  life,  its  liability  to  be  reduced  to  the  extremities  of  want  and 
suffering,  would  occasion  its  votaries  much  inquietude.     It  is  said 
that  even  the  most  successful,  in  their  reflecting  moments,  deprecate 
their  course  of  life,  and  in  bitter  tones  lament  the  hour  they  yielded 
to  temptation.     If  there  be  no  want  of  sincerity  in  these  men,  there 
is  at  least  of  moral  energy.     We  are  aware  that  there  are  those 
who  attempt  to  throw  a  sort  of  heroic  interest  around  this  class  of 
free-booters,  and  who  would  fain  have  us  believe  that  their  other- 
wise spotless  characters  are  only  tarnished  by  a  habit  into  which  they 
have  &llen  from  the  uncontrollable  force  of  circumstances.     There 
may  be  those  among  them  who  have  been  '  more  sinned  against  than 
sinning;'  yet  it  is  nonsense  to  urge  the  plea  of  necessity  as  an 
apology  for  the  gambler,  in  a  country  where  there  is  a  continual  de- 
mand tor  labor,  and  where  any  one  can  secure  a  comfortable  liveli- 
hood bythe  cultivation  of  the  soiL    A  dislike  of  manual  labor,  false 
pride,  and  a  love  of  the  excitement  of  a  crowd,  are  the  real  causes 
which  make  men  gamblers.     To  be  convinced  of  this,  you  have  only 
to  trace  them  back  to  their  early  history.     A  large  proportion  of 
them  are  from  families  of  reputable  standing,  and  who  are  *  well  to 
do'  in  the  world ;  but  from  a  not  unfrequent  error  of  parents,  the 
sons  have  been  raised  to  no  habits  of  industry,  and  are  under  no 
salutary  restrictions.     They  have  grown  up  to  manhood  with  strong 
ungovernable  passions,  a  love  of  show  and  pleasure,  and  an  utter 
aversion  to  toil  and  systematic  effort.     At  length  their  patrimony 
fails,  and  they  are  thrown  upon  society  for  a  livelihood.     With  no 
discipline  of  mind  to  enable  them  to  engage  in  professional  life, 
and  having  no  qualifications  for  business,  where  shall  they  go  t 
They  are  ^ready  familiar  with  the  haunts  of  disiipation,  and  if  not 
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incipient '  Bportsmen,'  it  requires  few  if  any  allurements  to  make 
them  such. 

Let  us  not  be  understood  as  regarding  the  gambler  beyond  the 
pale  of  human  sympathy.  No  man,  but  One,  has  ever  yet  trod 
the  earth,  who  did  not  need  charity  more  than  justice,  in  the  judg- 
ments of  his  fellow  men  upon  him  and  his  actions.  It  is  our  duty 
to  judee  men,  when  we  venture  to  judge  them  at  all,  with  reference  to 
the  influences  and  associations  by  which  they  have  been  surrounded. 
Without  carrying  this  rule  to  the  false  length  which  would  find  an 
excuse  foi'  all  wrong  by  transferring  its  responsibility  to  others,  the 
most  rieid  moralist  will  not  refuse  to  soften  the  severity  of  the  cen- 
sure with  which  he  would  otherwise  visit  the  authors  of  human 
offences.  To  the  gambler  life  is  a  questionable  boon.  He  at  times 
must  be  conscious  that  he  is  suffering  a  brutal  debasement  of  the 
intellect  and  heart.  He  is  deprived  of  those  consolations  which 
sustain  others  amid  griefs  and  raisfortones.  Even  the  few  joys  he 
does  anticipate,  in  the  hour  of  their  fruition  become 

*  Lika  D«m1  Sa*  frtf  iU  thai  Vawapl  ClM  «y«, 
But  utrn  to  asbM  on  tlia  lip.'  Moradmock. 


THE        FALLEN        BRAVE. 


BT  ■■  oomTxaa  Uzvm. 


AvAK,  th«  stern  tnd  fallen  Bkayk 
Sleep  ehrondleM  in  the  gory  grave ; 
The  rose  that  bluahed  lo  warm  and  red 
Upon  the  warnoi'a  cheek,  m  deed ; 
But  with  a  etar-beam  many  a  name 
le  graven  on  the  oeroU  of  Fair  ! 

Where  grim  San  Juan  towen  on  high, 

And  Cerra  Gordo  floats  the  aky, 

On  Palo- Alto's  gory  field, 

Where  Rinqoolo'b  lend  artfllery  pealed ; 

They  braved  the  battle's  fiery  breath, 

And  sleep  the  dreamless  sleep  of  death  ! 

ToU,  toU  the  solemn  liuMial  beU, 
Awake  the  echoes  with  thefar  kneU, 
And  to  the  bending,  listening  tkj 
Proclaim  how  Yaloi^s  children  die, 
Amid  the  battle**  crash  and  din 
Bright  glory  for  their  land  lo  win  2 

Feaoe  to  4heir  bones,  that  emmbiing  lie 
Beneath  a  baming  tropic  sky ! 
They  cannot  hear  the  plaintiTe  wail 
Of  thousands  on  each  passing  gale, 
But  may  their  memories  brightly  rest 
Like  smhfffii  4m  iheir  .ooiuitry'9  breast ! 
s»fiMh  JMguHf  wn, 
VOL.  zzz.  62 
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BALLAD. 


Camb  into  th«  crowded  city 
Once  a. wanderer  pale  and  thin^ 

Drawing  atraina  to  waken  pity 
From  his  ihattered  violin. 

'T  was  the  hoar  of  eye  confeanon, 
When  the  red  aun  sank  to  rest ; 

And  his  notes  seemed  the  expression 
Of  the  golden  tinted  West 

Simple  were  the  strains  and  lonely, 
Whispered  from  the  trembling  string ; 

Mournful,  tender,  such  as  only 
From  a  bleeding  bosom  spring. 

I*layed  of  love  in  fullest  measure, 
Love  that  mourns  for  fellowship ; 

And  his  eye  grew  bright  with  pleasure, 
And  a  smile  dancmi  on  his  lip. 

Softer  came  the  sunlight  streaming, 

Sweeter,  lighter  was  his  play ; 
And  I  knew  that  he  was  dreaming 

Of  his  loved  ones  far  away. 

Of  the  wild  flower  and  the  meadow  ; 

Of  the  green  hills  and  the  vines; 
Of  his  cottage  in  the  shadow 

Of  the  crested  Appenines. 

Deeper  grew  the  twilight  o'er  him, 
Grew  more  deep  his  strain,  and  pore ; 

^ell  the  rich  man's  gold  before  him. 
With  the  half-pence  of  the  poor. 

Yet  he  saw  nor  gift  nor  giver. 

Though  they  thronged  the  narrow  ways ; 
Only  saw  his  native  river. 

And  his  love  of  other  days. 

Kmdly  spoke  they  —  yet  unheeding, 
Tenderiy  he  wrought  the  while ; 

Only  heard  her  gentle  pleading. 
Only  saw  her  peacefol  smile. 

And  the  magic  sounds  up*wreathiiig 
Rose  like  breath  of  flowers  rare ; 

Soft  —  ye  might  have  heard  the  breathing 
Of  the  crowd  that  gathered  there. 

Sadden  broke  £he  string  asunder  — 
Woke  the  minstrel  from  his  dream ; 

All  around  he  gazed  with  wonder, 
Into  eyes  that  tearful  gleam. 
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And  the  people  round  him  preaainir 

Brought  their  gifts  of  love  uneought ; 
And  the  stem  priest  gave  his  blessing 

For  the  good  thing  he  had  wrought 

Past  the  twilight ;  stars  were  burning 

O'er  them  in  the  azure  dome, 
When  they  led  him, tlowly  turning 

Toward  his  far-off,  sunny  home. 

Fade  from  ears  those  numbers  slowly ; 

Ring  in  hearts  their  echoes  yet. 
As  the  pale  stars,  peaceful,  holy, 

linger  when  the  sun  has  set.  j.  ^  . 

Oamkridge,  Sept^  1847. 


HUMAN     DESTINY 

UPON     THE     THEATRZ     OP      THE     AMERICAN     OOKTINBMT. 

BX     B.     W.     BASKIMB.     A.     K. 


Recent  events,  by  reminding  our  nation  of  what  it  now  is,  seem 
well  calculated  to  invite  attention  to  what  it  is  hereafter  to  become ; 
in  other  words,  to  the  probable  destiny  which  awaits  us  as  a  people. 
As  that  destiny,  be  it  what  it  may,  is  to  be  wrought  out  by  our- 
selves, the  problem  is  thereby  rendered  one  of  far  higher  interest 
than  it  could  .otherwise  become  ;  and  that  interest,  of  course,  is  all 
naturally  enough  directed  to  seeking  out  and  identifying  those  ele- 
ments which  are  at  once  to  fashion  that  destiny  and  to  determine  its 
direction.  The  anomalies  which  surround  vaiious  groups  of  the 
human  family  upon  this  continent,  and  every  where  mingle  in  their 
history,  are  such,  that  no  progress  seems  attainable  in  the  research 
proposed,  without  going  back  in  the  history  of  our  race  for  a  start- 
ing-point that  shall  rid  us  of  these  difficulties.  This  point  is  readily 
indicated  to  us  by  the  relative  positions  which  the  various  races  of 
the  human  family  are  found  to  have  ever  maintained  in  regard  to  ^ 
each  other.  Though  dififering  widely  one  from  another,  in  various 
respects,  both  mentally  and  physically,  yet  one  alone — namely,  the 
Caucasian  race — has  ever  risen,  intellectually,  far  above  each  and 
all  the  others,  and  has  constantly  led  the  way  in  all  that  is  truly 
great  of  human  production. 

We  are  aware  that  the  people  of  China  and  the  Hindoos,  who  do 
not  belong  to  this  race,  have  by  some  been  deemed  exceptions  to 
this  rule ;  and  that  their  acquirements,  such  as  they  are,  have  been 
sjupposed  to  justify  this  distinction  in  their  favor.  The  supposition 
upon  its  face  is  a  plausible  one ;  but  it  fails  to  receive  support  from 
investigation.  The  total  want  of  progress  and  of  new  methods  in 
both  these  people  is  an  inexplicable  fact,  if  we  are  to  suppose  them 
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tbe  authors  of  what  they  now  possess  and  practice.  Mental  crea- 
tion is  not  usually  so  characterized  ;  but  on  the  contrary,  whenever 
this  has  been  sufficient  to  carry  its  possessors  beyond  the  mere  pro- 
visions for  the  simple  necessities  of  a  rude  existence,  it  has  been 
marked  by  progress  and  by  new  production.  When  therefore  we 
note  the  mental  and  mechanical  condition  of  the  Chinese,  both  ad- 
vanced quite  beyond  the  rude  and  necessitous  point  we  have  indi- 
cated, or  consider  the  higher  mathematical  knowledge  which  has 
been  manifested  by  the  Hindoos,  extending  far  into  the  region  of 
modem  refined  analysis,  and  then  reflect  that  neither  of  these  has 
evinced  the  least  progress  from  the  day  of  our  earliest  knowledge 
of  them ;  and  that  in  the  case  of  the  Hindoos  many  of  their  mathe* 
matical  and  astronomical  methods  are  now  practised  arbitrarily,  and 
with  no  pretension  to  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  upon  which 
they  rest,  we  are  resistlessly  drawn  to  the  conclusion  that  both  these 
people  are  indebted  to  sources  beyond  themselves  for  what  they 
thus  enjoy,  but  have  never  been  able  to  extend  or  improve. 

Half  a  century  since,  when  the  astronomical  tables  of  the  Hin- 
doos were  brought  to  Europe  by  the  French  missionaries,  and  pub- 
lished by  Bailly,  the  Fretich  astronomer,  some  good  men  were 
startled  lest  the  high  antiquity  claimed  for  these  should  infringe 
upon  established  beliefs.  Since  that  period,  however,  the  historical 
discoveries  of  the  ChampoUion  school,  in  regard  to  ancient  Egypt, 
have  quieted  all  such  alarms  by  demonstratively  falsifying  the  chro- 
nological data  upon  which  they  were  founded,  and  extending  the 
reign  of  the  arts,  sciences  and  civilization  back  through  a  period  of 
time  so  vast  as  greatly  to  anticipate  the  epoch  claimed  for  the  tables 
in  question ;  and  all  this  so  fortified  by  the  nature  of  the  discove- 
ries themselves,  as  to  silence  cavil  and  force  perfect  conviction. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  Caucasian  variety  of  the  human  family ; 
and  whatever  may  have  been  thought  or  believed  formerly  of  the 
origin  or  character  of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  we  now  know  that 
they  belonged  to  this  race  ;  and  we  know  too  that  their  standard  of 
civilization  and  of  mental  culture  approached  much  nearer  to  our 
own  than  those  of  any  other  ancient  people  of  whom  we  are  so  in- 
structed as  to  speak.  We  cannot  indeed  aver  that  civilization  and 
high  mental  culture  began  with  the  Egyptians ;  but  since  the  dis- 
coveries to  which  we  have  referred,  we  find  that  by  far  the  oldest 
of  both  these  of  which  we  have  obtained  any  knowledge,  belong  to 
Egyptians  and  to  Egypt.  Far  back,  in  the  distant  and  shadowy 
ages  of  the  past,  we  find  this  people  in  the  use  of  a  language  bear- 
ing no  resemblance  to  any  other  of  either  Asia  or  Africa.  In  the 
midst  of  all  these  the  Egyptian  language  stood  isolated  and  alone, 
without  origin  and  without  descent,  but  exhibiting  upon  immense 
monuments  the  high  antiquity  of  its  existence  throughout  the  whole 
valley  of  the  Nile.  It  was  there  in  use  throughout  all  the  duration 
of  the  Egyptian  empire  ;  and  that  too  in  despite  of  the  successive 
and  violent  invasions  of  the  Persians,  the  Greeks  and  the  Romans  ; 
not  to  mention  those  of  the  Ethiopians,  since  the  monuments  erected 
by  the  Ethiopian  princes,  both  m  Egypt  and  their  own  countrj. 
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6how  by  the  inscriptions  which  cover  them  that  the  Egyptian  lan- 
guage, like  the  other  institutions  of  Egypt,  was  common  to  both 
countries.  The  inscribed  monuments  subsisting  from  two  hundred 
leagues  south  of  the  frontiers  of  Egypt  to  the  very  ruins  of  Alex- 
andria, all  bear  this  language ;  and  all  those  who  have  profoundly 
studied  it,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  parent  language,  having 
BO  relations  with  any  other.  The  ancient  intercourse  of  the  He- 
brews, the  Assyrians,  and  the  Arabs  with  Egypt,  readily  explains 
why  some  words  of  the  languages  of  these  people  should  be  found 
in  the  Egyptian,  and  also  why  Egyptian  words  have  in  some  in- 
stances been  introduced  into  the  idioms  of  these  several  people. 
But  in  this,  as  in  all  similar  cases,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the  most 
civilized  people  necessarily  exercise  the  greatest  influence,  and  that 
consequently  those  words  which  are  found  alike  in  the  Egyptian 
and  the  Hebrew— and  we  may  add,  in  the  Syriac,  the  Chaldean, 
and  the  Samaritan,  all  dialects  of  the  rich  Arab  family-^  were  pro- 
bably introduced  into  the  Hebrew  through  the  intercourse  between 
the  Israelites  and  the  Egyptians,  and  the  institutions  of  Moses, 
which  were  borrowed  from  the  Egyptian  sciences. 

The  Egyptian  language  is  an  exceedingly  curious  and  peculiar 
one,  yet  it  was  regular  in  its  construction  and  powerful  in  a  high 
degree.  It  was  written  essentially  different  from  modem  writing, 
since  it  employed  at  the  same  time,  in  the  same  text,  in  the  same 
phrase,  and  sometimes  in  the  same  word,  three  sorts  of  characters, 
namely,  figurative,  symbolic  and  phonetic ;  while  the  present  usage 
of  the  civilized  world  is  confined  to  the  last,  or  alphabetic.  If  this 
should  at  first  sight  seem  a  cumbrous  defect,  we  must  not  forget 
that  it  had  its  advantages  too ;  giving  powers  to  the  language,  and 
optional  diversity  in  the  employment  of  these  powers,  to  which 
purely  alphabetic  writing  can  never  attain.  The  date  of  its  origin 
of  course  we  cannot  know ;  that  point  is  lost  in  the  shades  of  anti- 
quity ;  but  it  was  maintained  in  constant  use  some  four  thousand 
years  from  where  we  first  find  it ;  and  it  was  at  that  first,  a  regular 
language,  of  which  Champollion  has  given  us  a  grammar !  We 
may  add,  that  no  people  of  antiquity  made  so  constant  and  so 
varied  use  of  writing  as  these ;  their  public  edifices  were  covered 
with  it,  and  their  ruins  are  still  daily  restoring  to  us  written  frag- 
ments of  the  public  customs  and  the  private  transactions  of  this 
highly  cultivated  people.  Nor  do  these  evidences  belong  to  the 
age  of  the  Greeks  or  the  Romans ;  periods  that  we  are  accustomed 
to  consider  ancient.  At  Thebes,  portions  of  various  ruined  edifices 
are  recognizable  by  their  inscriptions  as  being  themselves  fragments 
of  anterior  erections,  and  they  have  been  employed  in  the  construc- 
tion of  the  edifices  of  which  they  now  form  part,  and  have  already 
occupied  their  present  secondary  position,  three  thousand  six  hun- 
dred years  1 

Where,  then,  in  the  annals  of  time,  is  the  true  source  of  these 
successive  generations  of  ruins  to  be  placed  1  Coeval  with  this  an- 
tique and  profound  knowledge  of  regular  language,  and  partaking 
laxgely  of  the  same  mental  impake,  was  the  high  deTelopment  of 
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the  arts,  sciences  and  social  organization  for  which  these  Cauca- 
sians of  the  primitive  ages  were  so  remarkable.  The  art  of  pro- 
ducing glass  and  enamelled  works  in  all  their  variety  and  beauty, 
and  of  working  metals,  and  indeed  all  substances  employed  in 
these  and  the  other  useful  arts,  was  early  carried  to  great  perfection 
in  Egypt ;  and  chemistry,  which  has  been  so  highly  perfected  at 
the  present  day  with  us,  was  not  only  practically  theirs  in  a  refined 
degree,  but  its  very  name,  as  we  now  employ  it,  has  come  to  us 
from  that  people,  being  derived  directly  from  the  ancient  name  of 
Egypt  itself,  which  was  CAimi.  A  bare  inspection  of  what  time 
and  barbarism  have  left  us  of  the  labors  of  the  really  ancient 
Egyptians,  furnishes  an  extended  idea  of  the  astonishing  perfection 
of  Egyptian  industry,  which  so  well  knew  the  most  useful  as  the 
most  rare  inventions  of  the  arts,  numerous  centuries  prior  to  the 
times  to  which  present  Europe  assigns,  with  so  much  confidence, 
their  first  discovery.  The  construction  of  the  zodiac  and  the  divi- 
sion of  time  into  weeks  of  seven  days  each,  was  in  practice  by  this 
people  four  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  since,  at  which 
time  both  had  already  attained  the  sanction  of  time-honored  usages. 
This  division  of  time  into  weeks  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  ves- 
tiges of  civilization,  and  is  a  period  of  unequalled  certainty ;  since, 
having  the  day  for  its  unit,  it  furnishes  data  for  all  computations  of 
time,  without  either  error  or  confusion.  The  national  calendar  of 
the  Egyptians,  though  defective,  was  so  from  design,  and  not  igno- 
rance. Their  civil  or  vague  year  was  of  three  hundred  and  sixty- 
five  days,  which  was  known  by  them  to  be  less  than  the  length  of 
the  true  solar  year;  but  this  was  consecrated  by  their  religion. 
The  names  of  the  twelve  months  were  those  of  tweWe  deities ; 
each  day,  and  each  part  of  the  day,  was  equally  under  especial 
protection.  This  fact  explains  the  long  use  of  a  civil  calendar  so 
imperfect ;  for  the  use  of  this  vague  year  was  religiously  preserved 
by  the  Egyptians,  because,  by  the  effeet  of  the  annual  retrograda- 
tion,  the  commencement  of  the  year  would  fall  nearly  one  day  later 
every  four  years  ;  and  thus,  in  a  known  series  of  years,  would  have 
occurred  upon  each  day  of  the  vague  year ;  and  each  of  the  reli- 
gious festivals,  etc.,  attached  to  specific  days  of  this  vague  or  move- 
able year,  would  thus  fall  in  succession  during  the  same  series  upon 
each  day  also ;  thus  consecrating  in  turn  all  the  days  of  the  year. 
But  this  people  well  knew  the  true  length  of  the  solar  year ;  a  pe- 
riod which  the  moderns  had  such  vast  trouble  to  determine  ;  since 
they  knew  and  taught  that  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty.one  of  their 
vague  years  were  just  equal  to  fourteen  hundred  and  sixty  solar 
years.  In  that  period  of  time  they  knew  tdat  the  true  and  their 
vague  year  always  began  together,  atid  at  the  same  moment  of  ab- 
solute time.  This  period  they  named  Sothic,  from  their  name  of 
the  dog-st^r,  and  it  is  still  familiarly  known  to  all  astronomers. 
That  they  are  the  authors  of  this  period  is  shown  by  the  fact  that 
it  has  no  existence  except  in  connection  with  and  reference  to  their 
defective  year ;  an  institution  which  every  Pharaoh  was  upon  his 
coronation  especially  sworn  to  maintain ;  and  which,  from  proo& 
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found  in  the  tombs  of  the  old  kiugs  of  Thebes,  we  know  to  have 
existed  in  Egypt  as  a  regular  institution  three  thousand  two  hun- 
dred and  eighty-five  years  before  the  Christian  era  ;  or  more  than 
five  thousand  one  hundred  years  prior  to  the  present  time. 

Inseparable  from  the  high  state  of  the  arts  and  sciences  of  the 
Egyptians  was  a  refined  and  extended  cultivation  of  letters.  In 
ages  which  elapsed  almost  before  we  are  accustomed  to  assume 
that '  antiquity  began,'  vast  libraries  were  theirsi  of  their  own  pro- 
duction, and  music  and  poetry  were  successfully  cultivated.  One 
entire  epic  poem  of  theirs  is  now  extant,  whose  present  age  ex- 
ceeds three  thousand  four  hundred  years. 

The  domestic  position  and  internal  relations  of  the  Egyptian 
people  were  such  as  comport  in  all  respects  with  the  culture  and 
the  mtelligence  we  have  indicated.  The  government  was  a  monar- 
chy, but  distinctly  a  limited  one.  The  king  was  literally  the  first 
subject  of  the  law ;  his  will  was  subject  to  it,  Controlled  by  it ; 
and  at  his  death,  each  Pharaoh  was  solemnly,  and  by  legal  provi- 
sion, adjudged  by  the  people,  before  his  entombment.  Nor  was 
this  an  idle  ceremony  ;  there  still  exist  monuments  in  Egypt,  raised 
by  her  kings  during  their  reigns,  from  which  their  own  names  have 
since  been  obliterated,  in  pursuance  of  these  judgments  of  the  peo- 
ple. The  country  was  governed  by  fixed  and  written  laws,  ana  its 
lands  were  held  by  written  deeds,  as  ours  now  are ;  and  originals 
of  both  these  are  still  preserved  to  us.  Person  and  property  were 
fully  protected ;  all  knowledge  deemed  most  useful  and  necessary 
to  the  public  prosperity  was  carefully  sought  and  encouraged ;  po- 
lice regulations  were  carefully  and  successfully  perfected,  as  were 
all  the  civil  institutions.  That  which  modem  nations  have  disco- 
vered by  long  efforts,  Egypt  had  discovered  ages  before,  and  had 
made  of  such  discoveries  the  most  judicious  applications  for  her 
own  security  and  happiness. 

In  fact,  all  that  has  come  to  us  of  this  people  reveals  to  us  an 
almost  ever- varied  study  of  the  productions  of  nature,  and  a  re- 
markable advance  in  human  industry ;  which,  at  periods  of  the  roost 
remote  antiquity,  they  bad  rendered  capable  of  satisfying,  by  skill 
in  the  arts,  all  the  demands  of  a  civilization  and  a  social  condition 
very  analogous  to  our  own  at  the  present  day ;  and  these  affecting 
the  same  taste  for  the  same  enjoyments,  and  satisfied  by  the  same 
means ;  namely,  the  precious  metals,  rare  or  useful  animals,  the 
pomp  of  public  ceremonies ;  enjoyments  rendered  noble  by  their 
means  and  their  object,  and  by  the  effect  of  that  conviction,  more 
noble  still,  which  exalts  prodigies  of  the  arts  in  the  general  estima- 
tion above  all  the  productions  of  nature.  We  may^  then,  without 
danger  of  well-founded  contradiction,  consider  Egypt,  in  its  civil, 
agricultural  and  industrial  splendor,  the  antique  type  of  the  civiliza- 
tion created,  enlarged  and  perfected  by  the  cultivation  of  intelli- 
gence, the  love  of  order,  the  respect  of  the  gods,  the  wisdom  of 
political  institutions,  the  power  of  the  laws,  the  sciences  and  of  all 
the  varied  knowledge  which  reflects  honor  upon  the  human  mind. 

The  direct  eoimection  of  the  foregoing  details  with  our  immediate 
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subject,  and  their  paramount  importance  to  its  elucidtitioni  will  at 
once  be  apprehended  when  it  is  considered  how  fully  and  entirely 
they  demonstrate  the  perfectly  marked  mental  distinctions  which 
separated  the  various  classes  of  the  human  family  in  ages  so  remote 
from  the  present  as  to  leave  no  room  for  question  that  these  are 
part  of  man's  nature,  and  not  the  result  of  modem  accident  or  cir- 
cumstance. The  Egyptians  well  knew  various  races  of  men,  and 
they  have  painted  and  sculptured  them  as  they  knew  them,  in  times 
more  remote  than  are  reached  by  any  other  historical  evidence  in 
our  possession.  Then,  again,  the  same  races  are  also  well  known 
to  us  now ;  and  simple  comparison  is  sufficient  to  show  us  that  they 
are  severally  still  the  same  in  mental  peculiarity  and  condition,  and 
that  therefore  they  are  now,  in  these  respects,  to  the  world  just  what 
they  were  in  the  days  of  the  earliest  Pharaohs.  The  tombs  of  the 
kings  near  Thebes  have  furnished  us  with  the  representations  of 
different  races  of  men  who  were  known  to  the  Egyptians. 

From  the  exactness  of  these  representations,  which  date  cer- 
tainly more  than  sixteen  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  era,  it 
is  demonstrated  that  at  that  epoch  the  Egyptians  well  knew  the  old 
continent,  the  different  races  which  inhabited  Europe,  Africa  and 
Asia,  and  particularly  the  principal  people  of  the  last  two  ooon- 
tries.  Protracted  wars  had  brought  Egypt  in  contact  with  much  of 
Africa ;  and  we  readily  distinguish  upon  the  Egyptian  monuments 
several  varieties  of  Negroes,  differing  from  each  other  by  the  same 
principal  traits  which  modem  travellers  have  also  pointed  out  as 
distinguishing  them,  either  in  regard  to  color,  or  other  diflforences 
BO  less  characteristic.  The  wars  of  Egypt  having  also  carried  her 
armies  into  Arabia,  and  against  the  great  empire  of  Assyria,  we 
ahould  thence  quite  naturally  expect  to  find  the  Arabs,  tbe  Assy- 
rians and  the  Medes  figured  upon  the  monuments  of  the  Egyptians ; 
and  we  do  so  find  them  figured,  each  in  his  distinctive  character. 
The  Indians  too  appear  there,  no  less  perfectly ;  and  for  tbe  reason 
that  both  the  wars  and  the  commerce  of  Egypt  extended  to  the  land 
of  these  people.  They  knew  too  the  lonians,  and  consequently  the 
Greek  race,  whom  they  also  pictured  ;  and  finally  the  blonde  race 
of  Europe  was  also  known  to  and  figured  by  the  Egyptians  of  the 
times  anterior  to  the  wars  of  Troy ;  diough  little  to  the  credit  of 
these  early  Europeans,  for  they  are  exhibited  on  the  monuments 
clothed  in  the  skins  of  wild  beasts,  with  the  hair  still  upon  them. 

The  Efl;yptians,  then,  in  the  most  remote  ages  of  antiquity,  knew 
these  various  people  well ;  and  with  the  exception  of  the  Cauca- 
sians, they  knew  them  just  as  we  now  know  them,  after  the  suc- 
cession of  so  many  ages.  They  were  then,  both  socially  and  men* 
tally,  just  what  they  are  now;  nor  have  they, through  all  these 
intervening  centuries,  produced  any  thing,  either  for  themselves  or 
for  the  world,  which  they  did  not  equally  produce  then.  Tbe 
Egyptians,  too,  vanquished  and  dominated  liiese  various  races,  just 
as  the  Caucasians  of  the  present  day  do,  and  as  the  same  race  ever 
bas.  To  the  ancient  Caucasian-Egyptian  belonged  acts,  sciences, 
refiaement,  wealtk, luxury  and  power;  and  these  be  created  for 
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himself.  Succeeding  ages  mixed  his  blood  with  others ;  and  with 
successive  mental  deteriorations  Egypt  fell,  and  was  trodden  uilder 
foot  by  the  '  impure  foreigner,'  while  the  seat  of  civilization  and 
of  empire  passed  to  other  climes.  But — and  this  is  the  lesson  hy 
which  we  should  never  cease  to  profit — though  all  these  thus  passed 
to  others,  yet  they  did  not  pass  to,  or  fix  their  abode  with,  any  of  the 
inferior  races,  but  remained,  and  still  do  remain,  with  the  Caucasian 
alone. 

Havine  seen,  then,  that  the  various  races  of  the  human  family 
were  as  distinct  in  their  characters  and  capabilities  from  four  to  five 
thousand  years  ago  as  they  are  at  present,  and  that  one  of  these 
races  has  always  exhibited  great  mental  superiority,  and  conse- 
quently control,  over  each  and  every  of  the  other,  we  are  prepared 
with  reliable  data  upon  which  to  base  rational  foresight  of  the  des- 
tiny of  humanity  upon  the  American  continent. 

We  have  seen  the  Caucasian-European,  in  his  rude  habit  of 
skins,  gazing  with  wonder  upon  the  riches  and  the  splendor  of 
Egyptian  civilization  ;  and  we  have  seen  him  in  the  course  of  ages 
emerge  from  this  barbarism,  reject  his  covering  of  skins,  and  as- 
sume that  position  in  the  world  which  the  refined  Egyptian  so  long 
maintained.  From  Europe  the  Caucasian  made  his  way  to  this 
continent ;  first  to  discover,  and  then  to  people  it.  Almost  every 
where  the  land  was  found  occupied  by  men ;  and  these  were  of 
different  races,  varying  in  their  degrees  of  capability  from  those 
who  had  made  considerable  approaches  to  civilization,  properly  so 
called,  downward  to  the  miserable  Carib,  who  lacked  the  capacity 
to  provide  himself  with  even  a  rude  hut  to  shelter  his  person  from 
the  elements.  Farther  research  also  showed  that  in  parts  of  this 
continent  were  remaining  the  works  of  other  and  unknown  men, 
who  had  disappeared,  and  whose  successors  could  give  no  intima- 
tion either  of  their  origin  or  their  fate.  But  neither  any  of  the  then 
existing  occupants,  nor,  so  far  as  can  be  known,  any  of  those  whose 
remaining  works  attested  their  former  presence,  were  Caucasians ; 
and  consequently  no  evidences  of  such  civilization  as  belongs  to 
that  race  were  met  with  here. 

Europe  having  discovered  the  new  world,  resolved  to  people  it ; 
and  colonies  or  settlements  from  three  different  European  powers  al- 
most simultaneously  commenced  the  Caucasian  rule  of  the  Western 
hemisphere.  All  these  were  virtually  Cducasians,  and  all  brought  with 
them  the  predominant  characteristics  of  that  race.  The  Spaniards 
entered  upon  the  South,  and  the  French  came  into  Canada  on  the 
North,  while  our  immediate  ancestors  peopled  various  portions  of 
the  original '  thirteen'  of  these  United  States.  Here  as  everywhere, 
before  the  superiority  of  the  Caucasian  race  was  manifest,  at  first 
interview,  and  the  domination  inseparable  from  that  superiority 
necessarily  and  quickly  followed.  The  policy  adopted  and  pursued 
by  these  colonies  was  different ;  and  perhaps  little  or  nothing  was 
then  thought  of  the  momentous  consequences  which  were  to  flow 
from  a  circumstance  apparently  so  slight ;  or  more  probably  it  may 
have  been  want  of  knowledge,  rather  than  of  thought,  which  then 
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caused  to  be  neglected  the  all-impoitant  contingent  which  really  in- 
volved the  ultimate  fate  of  this  continent.  The  policy  to  which  we 
}iave  adverted  was,  with  the  Spanish  and  the  French,  the  same. 
They  had  not  to  deal  with  the  same  races ;  but  disregarding  the  les- 
sons of  all  past  experience,  they  both  sought  to  mix  their  blood  with 
that  of  the  natives,  and  thus  to  absorb  those  people  into  the  new 
society  they  were  about  to  institute. 

With  our  fathers,  on  the  contrary,  the  opposite  policy  obtained. 
'  The  Goths,  the  common  ancestors  of  the  inhabitants  of  North- 
western Europe,  are  the  noblest  branch  of  the  Caucasian  race.  We 
are  their  children.  It  was  the  spirit  of  the  Goth  that  guidled  the 
May- Flower  across  the  trackless  ocean ;  the  blood  of  the  Goth  that 
flowed  at  Bunker's  Hill.'*  Sternly  did  these  men  put  far  from  them 
all  thoughts  of  such  mingling  of  the  races  :  they  saw  and  felt  the 
native's  inferiority,  and  they  spurned  that  alliance  by  which,  though 
the  posterity  of  the  Indians  would  be  partially  exalted  in  the  human 
scale,  yet  their  own  must  be  equally  abased.  These  opposite  poli* 
cies  have  now  begun,  each  to  produce  its  legitimate  results.  The 
mixed  race,  the  'nais  BrUU,'  which  has  sprung  from  the  connexion 
of  the  French  with  the  Northern  Indians,  is  represented  in  all  its 
nothingness,  by  the  thriftless  packmen  of  the  Fur  Companies; 
while  the  Spanish  experiment  with  a  different  race  has  inflicted 
upon  the  world  the  miserable  Mexican,  and  still  farther  south  other 
hybrids,  in  no  respect  more  promising.  Contrasted  with  the  result 
of  these  human  adulterations,  the  proud  and  glorious  experiment  of 
our  fathers  stands  nobly  forth  in  bold  and  imposing  reality.  The 
descendants  of  those  fathers  are  Goths  still ;  and  by  maintaining 
the  distinctive  features  of  that  branch  of  the  Caucasian  family,  what 
may  they  not  yet  accomplish  1  In  a  brief  half  century  these 
descendants  have  risen  from  dependent  colonies  to  the  rank  and 
position  of  one  of  the  first  powers  of  the  civilized  world ;  and  yet 
their  career  is  but  just  now  commenced.  They  have  done  this,  not 
from  fortuitous  circumstances,  but  through  that  active  and  predomi- 
nent  energy  which  gives  prompt  reality  to  their  sound  and  constantly 
matured  resolves.  This  practice  of  resolves,  and  this  pred eminent 
energy,  are  still  as  active  and  efficient  as  ever  :  their  very  essence 
is  that  progress  which  knows  no  cessation  and  brooks  no  delay. 

Nothing  is  more  certain  than  that  we  owe  all  we  are  as  a  nation, 
and  all  we  can  ever  rationally  hope  to  be,  to  the  preservation  of  our 
race  from  that  commingling  with  others  which  has  multiplied  degene- 
rate thousands  upon  the  earth,  who  can  only  live  ignoblv  and  inglo- 
riously  pads  away.  Before  this  policy  of  ours  the  interior  native 
will  eventually  disappear  from  the  earth  ;  and  yet  the  French  and 
Spanish  result  is  no  better,  but  rather  worse.  The  hybrid  fruits  of 
that  policy  may  prolong  the  blood  of  the  weak  side  of  their  ancestry 
more  years  upon  the  earth ;  but  these  are  doomed,  like  all  of  their 
kind,  to  live  without  just  renown ;  and,  in  the  economy  of  Nature, 
they  must  no  less  succumb  at  last  to  that  Caucasian  superiority 
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which  they  caD  never  even  strive  to  equal,  and  so  must  finally  pass 
away,  leaving  no  memorial  of  greatness  ;  no  useful  bequests  to  those 
who  shall  come  after  them.  In  either  case  then,  the  result  must  be 
the  same  :  in  either  the  Caucasian  Goth  will  find  his  energies  con- 
stantly carryibg  him  forward,  steadily  overcoming  resistance  in  all 
the  forms  in  ivhich  it  may  present ;  displacing  tribe  after  tribe  of 
each  and  all  the  inferior  races,  and  substituting  his  own  more  per- 
fectly organized  society  for  that  which  he  has  caused  to  disappear, 
until  he  finally  crowns  his  efforts  in  the  universal  possessioti  and 
political  dominion  of  the  entire  continent  which  he  inhabits. 


THIS      DC  AT  II      o^      DE      CHASTbLaER. 


▲af    AOTBVNTXO    aittOBIOAC.    BKCTvB. 


Fm  Scotia's  motmiains,  wild  and  bla«, 
That  whisper  to  the  listening  skies. 

And  through  their  veil  with  rapture  view 
The  domes  of  heaven  beyond  them  rise  : 

Fair  land,  that  long  hath  Iain  at  rest, 
like  bark  becalmed  upon  the  sea. 

With  sunbeams  sleeping  on  thy  breast. 
Awake !  I  strike  the  lyre  for  thee ! 

Unhappy  Makt!  hcTwthysun 
.  Was  ever  clouded  o'er  with  gloom  ; 

"Thou  wert  a  fatedy  stricken  one^ 
From  cradle  to  the  tomb. 

like  withered  leaves,  when  storms  are  rife, 
The  few  whose  hearU  were  all  thine  own 

Fell  blasted  from  the  tree  of  life, 
And  left  thee  in  the  world  alone. 

Each  fragrant  rose  of  flowery  June 
For  mirror  to  thy  cheek  did  fly, 

But  quickly  held  with  grief  commune. 
And  waned  like  tints  from  morning  sky. 

And  he,  the  young,  the  fair  and  brave. 
Who  shared  life's  early  joys  with  thee, 

Was  swept  beneath  Fate*B  rolling  wave, 
Like  vessel  'neath  a  wintry  sea. 

'T  was  evening,  and  the  rising  moon 
Was  peering  through  the  silver'd  trees. 

And  on  the  gorgeous  flowexB  of  June, 
That  bowed  ier  gteet  the  passing  breese : 
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The  nightingale  with  jeyons  long 

Soared  gaily  through  the  fragrant  air, 
And  Berapha,  as  they  passed  along. 

Oft  paused  to  gaze  on  scene  so  fair. 

Within  a  eastle,  worn  and  gray, 

Sat  Scotia's  fair  and  peerless  Queen, 
And  turned  her  eye  where  sleeping  lay 

The  landscape  'neath  its  mantle  green. 

Her  thoughts  were  distant,  far  away, 

Upon  the  Tine-wreathed  hills  of  France, 
Where  blue  the  winding  waters  stray, 

And  in  the  sunlight  leap  and  dance. 

And  then  she  thought  of  him  who  came 

With  her  athwart  the  furrowed  main, 
Within  whose  breast  a  quenchless  flame 

Her  glance  had  Ut,  that  ne'er  could 


Then  kneeling  down,  she  prayed  that  Hb 
Whose  smile  can  soothe  the  tortured  heart 

Might  set  the  weary  captive  free, 
And  bid  his  every  grief  depart 

O,  nerer  do  the  angels  gaze 
On  earth,  and  sing  so  sweet  a  strain, 

Aa  when  a  beauteous  woman  prays 
For  one  who  lores  and  loves  in  vain ! 

She  paused  ;  her  tears  fell  fast  and  warm, 
Like  rain-drops  from  the  drooping  flower. 

That  trembles  in  the  summer  storm 
Which  clouds  the  golden  noon-tide  hour. 

She  heard  a  rustling  by  her  side, 
Her  lorer  through  the  curtains  eropt, 

And  though  with  firmness  oft  denied, 
Thus  urged  his  suit,  while  M akt  wept : 

*  Sweet  Qneen !  sweet  Maet  !  by  the  dayv 
We  spent  beside  the  winding  Seine, 

By  every  fond  endearing  gaze 
Of  thine  my  memory  loves  to  glean : 

When  hand  in  hand  we  used  to  stray 
At  eve,  and  through  the  western  sky 

Behold  the  colors  bri^t  and  gay 
Of  angel's  pinions  soaring  by : 

By  all  the  memories  treasured  up 
In  joyous  youth's  impassioned  day, 

like  flowers  to  wreath  life's  bitter  cup, 
I  pray  thee  spurn  me  not  away !' 

She  rose,  majestic,  firm  and  tall ; 

The  Woman  was  no  longer  there ; 
Hie  moon-beams  east  npon  the  wall 

Her  queenly  form  and  features  feir. 
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Sternly  the  epoke  :  *  I  spurn  thee  hence, 

Thou  Tile  and  craven-hearted  thing ! 
Has  Mart  Stuart  no  defence 

To  ihield  her  from  the  adder's  sting? 

'  Intruder  on  my  sacred  boon, 

Durst  thou  insult  thy  country's  Queim  ? 

Help !  help !  my  guards !  dishonor  lowers ! 
Haste !  save  me  from  yon  dastard  mean !' 

Instant  the  hall  was  filled  with  light, 
And  hosts  came  thronging  at  the  call ; 

Tall  mailed  forms,  with  weapons  bright, 
The  hapless  lover  held  in  thrall : 

Who,  undismayed,  returned  the  glance 

Of  scorn  and  anger  on  him  cast, 
And  then,  like  one  in  slumb'rous  trance, 

On  Mart  Stuart  gazed  his  last 

*  Mart,  farewell !  a  long  adieu; 

My  fondest  wish  on  earth  is  crowned : 
'T  is  sweet  to  die,  condemned  by  you. 

And  sleep  within  the  mouldering  ground. 

When  Autumn  pales  the  summer  flower, 

One  boon  from  thee  alone  I  crave : 
Come  thou  at  sunset's  yellow  hour, 

And  gaze  upon  my  lonely  grave !' 

As  broke  the  mists  of  mom  away, 

A  hundred  bells  rang  loud  and  clear 
From  out  their  turrets  old  and  gray. 

The  death-peal  of  Di  CHAvriLAUU 

He  died  as  brave  men  ever  die. 

And  like  a  lover  fond  and  true. 
His  latest  words  were,  with  a  sigh, 

'  'T  is  sweet,  fair  Quern,  to  die  for  you  !* 

He  perished,  and  the  thirsty  earth 

Was  by  his  ebbing  life-blood  stained ; 
And  Mart  knew  and  prized  his  worth, 

For  he  within  her  heart  had  reigned. 

He  was  her  first,  her  only  love. 

The  only  star  in  all  her  sky. 
And  bleeding  fell  like  stricken  dove. 

By  erring  marksman  doomed  to  die ! 

And  she — misguided,  fated  one  \  — 

In  sorrow's  bleak  and  sombre  night 
Wept  o'er  the  deiA|eo  rashly  done, 

"Till  dim  that  glance  so  wild  and  bright 

Yes,  though  the  Qurrn  might  not  foigat, 

Tlie  wretched  Woman  did  forgive, 
And  many  a  lonely  hour  regret 

Di  Cbaitblaie  had  ceased  to  liye.  jj.  co.»«.  hi»,. 
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CRIBBINGS     OF     LAUIIENGE     STERNE. 


1»     AK      IPtBTl.*     TO    Tn«    BOirOR. 


Dear  Knick  :  A  few  days  ago,  I  secured  a  prize  in  the  book  way; 
a  copy  of  a  work  of  which  the  title  proceeds  in  this  wise  :  '  Illus- 
trations of  Sterne,  and  other  Essays  and  Verses :  by  John  Ferriar, 
M.  D.'  It  is  comprised  in  two  duodecimo  volumes ;  and  I  never 
before  had  the  good  fortune  to  fall  in  with  it.  Its  existence  how- 
ever was  known  to  me,  and  I  had  formed  an  estimate  of  its  value 
from  the  allusion  made  to  it  by  Sir  Waltbr  ScoTTp  in  his  sketch  of 
the  life  of  Sterne  : 

'If  Wfl  proceed  to  look  more  closely  into  the  manner  of  compocition  which  Stsbics  thoufht 
proper  to  adopt,  we  find  a  aure  jpiide  in  the  ingeniont  Doctor  FcBBiAB^of  Mancbeater,  who  with  the 
most  aiugular  patience  baa  traced  oar  author  through  the  hidden  aonrcM  whence  he  borrowed 
moftt  of  hi»  learning,  and  many  of  his  more  atrikiug  and  peculiar  expreasiona.' 

Surprised  and  gratified  in  the  perusal,  and  anxious  that  others 
should  participate  in  my  enjoyment,  I  determined  to  make  a  few 
extracts  for  the  Knickxrbocker  ;  but  upon  turning  to  Scott's  essay, 
I  found  that  in  his  own  masterly  way  he  had  judiciously  selected  the 
more  interesting  and  striking  parts  from  these  volumes ;  and  recol- 
lecting the  universal  familarity  with  Scott's  writings,  it  seemed  to 
me  useless  to  bring  them  to  your  notice.  Still  I  could  not  forbear 
gleaning  here  and  there  a  something  which  had  been  omitted,  per- 
haps wisely,  and  having  done  this,  you  are  now  presented  with  an 
account  of  these  volumes,  and  a  few  extracts  from  them. 

The  first  edition  of  the  work,  of  which  the  second  is  now  before 
me,  was  published  in  1798,  and  from  the  remarks  of  the  author  on 
the  effect  produced  in  the  public  mind  by  the  successive  volumes  of 
*  Tristram  Shandy,'  published  from  1758  to  '67,  and  by  the  'Senti- 
mental Journey,'  published  in  1768,  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  he  was 
their  contemporary.  In  his  advertisement  to  the  first  edition,  the 
author  says  :  '  A  part  of  the  comments  on  Sterne,  which  were  pub- 
lished some  years  ago,  has  been  incorporated  with  these  Illustra- 
tions ;'  and  in  his  first  chapter  he  mentions  '  having  published  some 
desultory  remarks  on  the  writings  of  Sterne  many  years  ago.'  Our 
author  speaks  understandingly,  when  he  tells  ut  of  the  '  perplexity' 
and  '  admiration'  which  invaded  the  public  on  the  appearance  of  the 
earlier  volumes  of  '  Tristram  Shandy,'  singular  as  they  were  in  style, 
quaint  in  humor,  erudite  as  they  proved  their  author,  and  indulfi;ing 
in  allusions,  which  though  not  gross,  were  not  usually  found  in 
writings  intended  to  be  perused  by  educated  and  refined  persons. 

The  models  from  which  Sterne  had  copied  and  the  sources  of 
much  that  he  so  successfully  passed  off  as  original,  had  been  long 
neglected,  and  by  the  worid  at  large  forgotten ;  and  with  this  ad- 
vantage he  enjoyed  a  reputation  for  originality  to  which  he  was  by 
no  means  entitled.     He' had  become  familiar  with  the  works  of 
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Rabelaifl,  then  but  slightly  known  to  English  readers,  and  even  now, 
says  Scott,  '  much  less  read  than  spoken  of;'  and  this  example  is 
doubtless  the  proximate  cause  of  '  Tristram  Shandy.' 

JBut  Doctor  Ferriar  was  not  content  with  this  discovery.  Having 
once  commenced  the  investigation,  materials  increased  on  his  hands  ; 
and  a  book  entitled  *Moyen  de  Parvenir,*  writtep  by  Beroalde,  Sieur 
de  Verville,  a  canon  of  the  Cathedral  of  Tours,  published  in  1599, 
on  examination,  was  found  to  have  contributed  largely ;  '  a  book 
disgusting  by  its  grossneas  but  extremely  curious  from  the  striking 
pictures  which  it  offers  of  the  manners  and  knowledge  of  the  age.' 

To  this  author  Doctor  Ferriar  traces  Mr.  Shandy's  repartee  to 
Obadiah,  when  the  mule  was  the  subject  of  conversation,  and  finds 
'  all  the  abruptness  and  quickness  oi  transition  which  Sterne  was 
so  fond  of  assuming ;'  yet  the  critic  hesitates,  and  still  perhaps  in- 
clined not  to  judge  harshly  in  a  doubtful  case,  he  fails  to  assert 
what  was  soon  proved  by  conclusive  evidence.  It  is  interesting  to 
perceive,  that  while  he  thus  paused  in  his  first  edition,  on  the  publi- 
cation of  the  second  he  had  attained  a  certainty  in  place  of  hesita- 
ting conjecture.  He  now  says :  *  This  doubt  is  now  completely 
removed  by  a  copy  of  *  Moyen  de  Parvenir',  which  I  received  from 
»  Mr.  Heber.  The  blank  leaf  contains  Sterne's  autograph,  'L,  Sterne^ 
d  Pan's :  8  Livres  ;'  and  the  book,  as  Mr.  Heber  observed,  bears  evi- 
dent marks  of  having  been  frequently  turned  over.' 

Theodore  Agrippa  D'Aubigne,  an  historian  and  a  satirist,  who 
chronicled  the  events  of  his  time,  and  with  unsparing  wit  ridiculed 
the  frivolities,  the  vices  and  the  hypocrisy  of  the  day,  also  furnished 
a  part.  There  may  be  found  the  origin  of  the  scene  with  the  Pied- 
montese  Lady  in  the  '  Sentimentat  Journey,'  and  of  the  sin&^ular 
mode  in  which  Sterne  commenced  many  of  his  sermons.  In  illus- 
tration of  this,  the  following  instance  is  presented  of  a  clergyman 
who  began  a  sermon  thus  :  *Par  la  vertu  de  Dicu,  par  la  mart  de 
Dieu,  par  la  chair  de  Dieu,  par  le  sang  de  Dieu ;  and  added, 
after  a  long  pause,  ^naus  sommes  sauvez  et  deJivrez  de  Venfer*  In 
passing,  our  author  vindicates  Sterne  from  a  charge  of  plagiarising 
from  the  History  of  Friar  Gerund,  a  book  intended  to  ridicule  the 
absurdities  of  the  itinerant  Spanish  preachers,  but  which  it  appears 
was  published  in  Spain  simultaneously  with  the  first  two  volumes 
of  Shandy  in  England. 

It  is  somewhat  remarkable  that  Sterne,  in  earring  on  so  extensive 
a  deception,  should  have  so  far  forgotten  himself  as  to  have  afforded 
in  the  pages  of  his  work  any  clue  to  the  authors  to  whom  he  was  so 
largely  indebted.  Yet  our  indefatigable  investigator  was  induced, 
by  the  information  that  *  Bouchet's  Evening  Conferences'  were  found 
in  the  Shandean  library,  to  endeavor  to  find  this  '  extremely  scarce 
▼olume.'  It  seems  long  to  have  eluded  the  researches  of  himself 
and  friends.  Book-collectors  and  antiquarians  were  ignorant  of  its 
existence.  At  length  a  friend  discovered  and  procured  an  odd  vo- 
lume for  his  use ;  and  what  is  still  more  sinfjular,  there  was  'great 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  in  the  Skelton  library  some  years  ago/ 
This  doubtless  was  a  volume  over  which  Sterne  himself  had  pored, 
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as  that  library  had  been  the  property  of  (Sterne's  Eugenius)  John 
Hall  Stevenson,  Esq.,  of  Skelton  Castle. 

*  The  Screws  of  Bouchet  consist  of  a  set  of  regular  conversations, 
held,  as  the  title  implies,  in  the  evening,  generally  during  supper, 
and  may  be  regarded  as  transcripts  of  the  petit  souperg  of  that  age. 
A  subject  of  discussion  is  proposed  each  evening,  generally  by  the 
host,  and  it  is  treated  characteristically,  with  a  mixture  of  great 
knowledge  and  light  humor.'  Here  our  author  thinks  may  be  found 
the  prototypes  of  the  characters  whose  thoughts  and  actions  are 
recorded  on  the  pages  of  '  Tristram.'  Here  is  found  the  man  of 
ancient  theory  and  musty  learning,  (the  elder  Shandy ;)  here  the  sol- 
dier '  who  shouldered  his  crutch  and  showed  how  6eld8  were  won ;' 
and  the  physician,  whose  'little  learning  was  a  dangerous  thing.'  In 
fact,  Steme  seems  to  have  made  this  book  his  study  and  to  have 
drawn  freely  from  its  amusing  pages,  trusting  to  memory  even,  for 
his  extracts.  In  one  of  the  Sereee,  the  question  is  asked  why 
negroes  are  flat-nosed,  and  here  is  the  foundation  of  the  subject  of 
noses  in  Tristram. 

But  to  leave  a  work  which  is  clearly  the  foundation  on  which  Steme 
has  built,  we  6nd  still  more  behind. 

* '  Thsrx  ara  not  three  Brui>cambille«  in  Chriftendom,'  said  the  stall-man,  '  except  what  are 
chained  up  in  the  librariee  of  the  curious.' 

*My  father  threw  down  the  money  aa  quick  as  lifhtnlng;  took  Bnucambille  into  his  bosom; 
hied  home  from  Picadilly  to  Coloman-strfet  with  it  as  he  would  hsve  hied  home  with  a  treasura, 
without  taking  his  hand  off  once  from  Bruscambille  all  the  way.' 

Long  before  Mr.  Shandy  added  this  treasure  to  his  library,  it  had 
doubtless  rested  on  the  Skelton  shelves.  This  writer  and  another, 
Tabarin  by  name,  had  given  their  lucubrations  to  the  world  during 
the  reign  of  Louis  the  Thirteenth  ;  and  Dr.'Ferriar  finds  that  they 
paid  large  tribute  to  Steme  ;  a  just  recompense,  perhaps,  for  filch- 
mg  with  no  moderate  hand  from  •  Moyen  de  Parvenir.' 

Accidentally  it  was  discovered  that  another  humorist,  Scarron, 
had  furnished  a  story  for  the  '  Sentimental  Journey ;'  and  the  chap- 
ter of  the  Dwarf — improved  in  the  transplanting,  it  is  true,  but  still 
the  same — is  drawn  from  his  pages.  Steme  had  a  taste  superior 
to  his  original ;  and  where  that  was  weak  and  faulty,  he  added,  im- 
proved and  strengthened. 

There  is  some  doubt  whether  Steme  is  indebted  to  '  An  Eesay 
toward  the  Theory  of  the  Intelligible  Worlds  by  Gabriel  John,'  for 
any  part  of  his  productions,  although  a  great  similarity  is  found  to 
exist  between  them.  It  is  perhaps  however  the  better  opinion  that 
Steme  and  Gabriel  John  both  stole  from  the  same  source.  Swift's 
*  Tale  of  a  Tub,'  and  that  their  resemblance  arises  from  this  cause. 
But  we  may  concede  to  Gabriel  the  merit  of  surprising  originality 
in  covering  pages  with  dashes ;  and  hence  the  marbled  pages  of 
Steme ;  but  here  Dr.  Ferriar  is  disposed  to  be  the  champion  of 
Steme,  and  to  deny  his  obligation  to  so  unworthy  a  source.  He 
concludes  this  imitation  to  be  doubtful,  premising  that '  Sterne  may 
be  allowed  to  have  possessed  sufficient  genius  to  extend  one  of 
Swift's  hiatus  over  a  whole  leaf,  without  the  aid  of  our  anonymous 
writer.* 
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Learing,  however,  these  now  almost  forgotten  writers,  whose  wit 
and  whose  philosophy  are  alike  tinged  with  a  sombre  hue,  whose 
Tolumes  have  already  or  are  destined  soon  to  pass  into  oblivion ; 
and,  if  we  except  Rabelais,  interesting  to  none  except  those  who 
are  smitten  with  an  antiquarian  regard  for  that  which  is  old  and 
valueless ;  we  find  that  Sterne  has  drawn  no  small  supplies  from  a 
volume  with  which  we  are  more  familiar :  '  Burton's  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy.'  This  furnished  him  with  his  quotations,  and  enabled 
him  to  pass  off  his  volumes  as  an  evidence  of  laborious  erudition. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice,  on  the  authority  of  Scott,  that  *  Dr.  Fer- 
riar's  essay  instantly  raised  this  book  to  double  price  in  the  book- 
market.' 

There  is  perhaps  no  book  existing  more  remarkable  than  <  The 
Anatomy  of  Melancholy.'  The  author  seems  too  diffident  to  hazard 
an  opinion  on  his  subject  unless  fortified  by  authority  ;  and  no  law- 
yer could  more  elaborately  support  his  case  by  quoting  from  those 
'  learned  in  the  law'  than  does  Burton,  to  prove  his  simplest  propo- 
sition. Quotation  is  heaped  on  quotation,  while  the  author  himself 
says  nothing.  All  the  literature  of  antiquity  seems  to  lie  before 
him  like  an  opened  volume ;  and  he  selects  here  and  there  an  appo- 
site passage,  until  we  wonder  at  the  magnitude  of  his  labors  who 
could  peruse  so  many  authors  and  collect  their  opinions  into  one 
harmonious  whole.  Yet  he  is  not  without  ability  of  his  own ;  and 
what  he  has  given  us  in  his  own  language,  as  the  indication  of  his 
own  reflections,  makes  us  wish  that  he  had  trusted  more  to  himself 
and  paid  less  attention  to  the  opinions  of  others. 

Returning  to  Sterne :  There  is  one  passage  in  which  he  takes 
occasion  to  censure  plagiarists  ;  and  in  this,  one  would  suppose,  we 
might  at  least  expect  to  find  him  giving  us  something  original ;  that 
we  should  not  find  him  condemning  the  crime  of  stealing  in  lan- 
guage which  itself  was  stolen.  Sterne  says  :  '  Shall  we  forever 
make  new  books,  as  apothecaries  make  new  mixtures,  by  pouring 
only  out  of  one  vessel  into  another  1  Are  we  forever  to  be  twist- 
ing and  untwisting  the  same  rope  1  forever  in  the  same  track  1  for- 
ever at  the  same  pace  V 

Listen  we  now  to  old  Burton :  '  As  apothecaries^  we  make  new  mix- 
tures every  day  ;  we  pour  out  of  one  vessel  into  another  ;  and  as  those 
old  Romans  robbed  all  the  cities  of  the  world  to  set  out  their  bad-sited 
Rome,  we  skim  off  the  cream  of  other  merCs  wits,  pick  choice  fiowers 
of  their  tilled  gardens,  to  set  out  our  oum  sterile  plots,*  And  again  : 
'  We  weave  the  same  web  still ;  twist  the  same  rope  again  and  again,* 

Is  not  the  gravity  of  the  pilferer,  as  he  assumes  to  be  the  owner 
of  the  article  purloined,  truly  amusing  1  How  he  must  have 
chuckled  as  he  transcribed  the  passage  !  and  how  he  must  have 
counted  on  the  unsuspecting  innocence  of  the  world,  who  would 
never  draw  the  ancient  folio  of  Burton  from  its  imagined  final  rest- 
ing-place, garnished  with  cob-webs  and  buried  under  dust,  into 
which  it  was  fast  turning !  Passage  after  passage  of  Burton  shared 
the  same  fate ;  and  ingeniously  extracted  from  their  former  posi- 
tion, they  are  curiously  inlaid  into  the  pages  of  Sterne,  challenging 
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admiration  for  their  appositeness,  and  to  be  deemed,  if  no  Ferriar 
bad  arisen  to  detect  the  fraud,  as  his  legitimate  ornaments. 

Though  it  would  be  entertaining  to  extract  more  largely  from 
this  book,  yet  we  have  doubtless  given  enough  to  satisfy  the  reader. 
Suffice  it  to  say,  that  Bacon,  Burnet.  Blount,  Montaigne  and  Bishop 
Hall,  have  in  like  manner  given  supplies.  Many,  very  many  of  the 
passages  in  Sterne  which  are  most  to  be  admired,  and  which  form 
no  small  part  of  the  attractions  of  his  works,  either  by  their  quaint- 
ness  or  their  beauty,  may  be  found  in  a  form  slightly  different,  with 
a  word  misplaced  or  a  sentence  transposed,  in  the  pages  of  the  au- 
thors named. 

The  book  of  Dr.  Ferriar  discusses  the  subject  of  Sterne's  style 
and  story  with  great  ability  and  fairness,  and  leaves  us  impressed 
vith  the  conviction  that  the  Doctor  was  a  gentleman  of  extensive 
and  varied  reading,  and  of  elegant  accomplishments. 

The  Illustrations  of  Sterne  are  the  fruits  of  leisure  hours  devoted 
to  literary  pursuits ;  of  *  idle  hours  not  idly  spent ;'  and  he  has  here 
accumulated  overwhelming  proof  to  disabuse  the  world  of  the  error 
of  attributing  entire  originality  to  Sterne.  But  he  does  not  desire, 
while  exposing  this  fallacy,  to  detract  wholly  from  him  that  credit 
to  which  he  is  justly  entitled.  Our  author  contends  not  for  victory, 
but  for  truth ;  and  though  ideas,  words  and  sentences  are  borrowed, 
yet  they  are  set  anew,  and  shine  with  augmeifted  lustre.  The  ten- 
der pathos  which  adorns  Sterne's  pages,  ever  fresh,  and  which  Mrill 
ever  claim  the  tear  of  sympathy,  was  the  outpouring  of  his  own 
spirit,  gushing  from  *  that  slender  vein  of  goodness  which  surround- 
ing gloom  concealed.' 

His  are  '  Maria,'  '  The  Captive,'  <  The  Starling,'  and  the  others, 
so  known,  so  loved  ;  his  is  that  sentiment,  so  sweetly  bidding  us  to 
rely  upon  our  heavenly  Fathei^  :  '  Grod  tempers  the  wind  to  the  sham 
lamb:  w.  D. 


nature's      farewell. 

Fakkwkll!  —  all  is  eadnew ;  Like  Summer's  bright  flowen. 

The  Summer  is  flown,  My  day-dreams  are  fled. 

The  music  of  Spring  Each  Hope  that  hung  o'er  me 

Andfits  rainbow  are  gone ;  Is  blighted  and  dead  ; 

A  low  moan  is  sighiog  Each  rainbow  that  sparided 

O'er  hill  and  through  dell.  Each  sunbeam  that  fell. 

The  dirge  of  Hope  blighted.  Is  whispering  to  me, 

A  mournful  Farewell !  A  mournful  Farewell ! 

! 

The  flowers  too  are  faded.  Farewell  to  the  loved  one. 

Clouds  darken  the  sky,  A  last,  long,  Farewell ; 

The  voice  of  the  wild  wind  In  the  sunshine  of  gladness. 

Is  echoing  by  :  Long,  long  may  you  dwell ; 


Of  zephyr  and  dew-drop 
'T  is  sounding  the  knell ; 

Ah !  this  too  is  sighing 
A  mournful  Farewell ! 


May  the  bright  wreath  of  frieadship 
And  Hope's  Fairy  spell 

N'er  breathe  o'er  your  pathway 
A  mounfiil  Farewell  i 
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THE        TEAR        PLA   N^ 


BT    JOaCFS    IT. 


'  TutMB  flowMB  mn  liMe  tba  pUMOru  of  the  world.*^  CTilBBi.t»B. 

IVhkri  a  wild  mountaiii  torrent  rashM  down  to  the  valo, 
While  the  moon  on  its  waten  shone  troabled  and  pale, 
And  the  dark  stones  beside  it  were  wet  with  the  spraj, 
Which  flash'd  from  the  wayes  as  they  horned  away : 

There  bending  in  iilence,  the  Tear  Plant  displayed 
Its  blossoms  with  emblems  of  sorrow  array'd, 
And  seem*d,  as  the  source  of  its  being  swept  past. 
To  weep  that  its  fomitain  was  wasting  so  fast 

All  clammy  its  leaves  with  the  cold  eyening  mist, 

As  lips  in  a  lasting  adieu  which  are  kissed, 

And  its  pendants  that  sadly  and  motionless  hung 

Were  like  drops  which  are  shed  when  the  spirit  is  wrong. 

t  gaxed  on  the  billows  that  danced  in  the  li|^t, 
Then  marmuring  yanishM  in  distance  and  niffht ; 
And  musing  on  pleasures  as  brilliant  and  brief, 
Thought  that  tear-plant  at  least  not  alone  in  its  griet 

l^iobe  of  streamlets  I  the  current  of  life 
For  me  has  been  mingled  with  anguish  and  strife ; 
Its  gaudiest  bubUes  the  soonest  were  o*er, 
And  a  mourner  I  stand  on  its  desolate  shore. 

Return,  thou  swift  waten !  and  yield  me  again 

The  brow  and  the  spirit  nnchasten'd  by  pain  I 

Bestore  from  thy  vortex  one  promise  or  joy, 

Which  I  Ve  cast  on  thy  brei^eiB,  and  seen  thee  destroy ! 

Where  now  are  the  friendships,  unsought  and  sincere, 
And  the  loves  unrepress'd  by  the  spectre  of  fear? 
Where  the  glimpses  of  fortune,  the  visions  of  fame. 
That  like  gleams  from  the  arbors  of  revelry  came  7 

I  've  turned  from  the  altar  where  trembled  the  bride. 
Of  the  fair  and  the  gallant  the  envy  and  pride  ; 
And  saw  on  thy  surges,  relentlessly  to«ed. 
The  garlands  we  gave  h^r,  all  scattered  and  lost 

I  've  trod  the  saloon  where  the  chandelier  flung 
The  glory  of  noon  o*er  the  happy  and  young ; 
But  its  blaze  was  extinguished,  the  mu%c  no  more. 
And  the  tracks  of  the  daneen  were  gone  from  the  floor. 
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A  pinnac0  was  laaocbed  oa  thy  bosom  as  gay 
As  ever  did  glow  with  the  gilding  of  day ; 
'T  was  ribbed  with  the  rain-bow,  mirth  gave  it  a  gale, 
And  Hope  her  Mae  mantle  exposed  for  a  sail. 

Is  that  the  proud  cruiser  7  — that  wind-beaten  bark 
Now  floundering  on  with  her  binnacle  dark  ? 
Is  that  the  blithe  voyager,  who  sullenly  braves 
By  his  half  broken  tiller,  the  perilous  waves  ? 

Stem  rapids  dash  onward,  and  waft  from  our  sight 
These  relics  of  all  that  is  pleasing  and  bright ; 
Thy  glittering  trophies  but  waken  regret, 
Away  with  thy  ruins,  and  let  us  forget, 
^i»•lrOTcs^  Oet,  1647. 


THOUGHTS  ON   MANLY  EDUCATION. 


■  T     A     VBW     OOMTIIIBOTOA. 


What*  is  a  manly  education  ?  How  may  it  be  acquired  ?  And 
for  what  ends  1     These  are  the  points  now  to  be  discussed. 

First.  What  is  a  manly  education  1  Milton  said :  *  I  call  a  com- 
plete and  generous  education  that  which  fits  a  man  to  perform  justly, 
skilfully  and  magnanimously,  all  the  offices  both  private  and  public, 
of  peace  and  war/  This  is  comprehensive,  and  as  a  general  defini- 
tion, is  as  good  as  any  that  can  be  given. 

To  educate  is  to  develope ;  not  to  make  one  man  all  Latin,  another 
all  Mathematics ;  it  is  to  unfold  a  man  indeed^  himself  all  developed. 
A  pupil  is  educated  when  he  is  made  a  hero  in  his  own  individuality ; 
a  soul  powerful  in  acts,  fruitful  in  grand  results  ;  an  adult  in  intel- 
lect, a  rational  creature  well  trained,  who  vnll,  who  can,  who  does, 

Ooe  of  the  renowned  philosophers  of  antiquity  beautifully  said  of 
the  intellectual  faculties, '  I  call  them  not  mine  but  me.  It  is  these 
which  make  the  man;  which  are  the  man.'  Now  that  system  of 
education  which  roost  effectually  reaches  the  latent  powers  of  man- 
kind, and  brings  them  out  in  vigorous  discipline,  is  the  most  manly 
and  the  best.  Men  are  valuable,  not  in  proportion  to  What  they  know 
but  to  what  they  can  do.  Every  youth  has  a  can  do  in  him.  It  is 
the  office  of  education  to  reach  that,  and  impart  to  it  the  potency  of 
practical  exercise.  The  versatile  pen,  the  delicate  pencil,  the  crea- 
tive chisel,  and  the  eloquent  tongue  seem  wonderful  to  one  contem- 
plating their  facility  and  power.  But  every  thing  about  them  is  per- 
fectly simple  and  easy  to  him  who  possesses  and  has  cultivated  his 
own  can  ao. 

Secondly.  Let  us  inquire  more  minutely  into  the  process  by  which 
a  manly  education  is  to  be  attained.  '  How  many  young  men,' 
said  Coleridge, '  are  iCnxiously  and  expensively  be-schoolmastered. 
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be-tutored,  be-lectured,  any  thing  but  educated  ;  who  have  received 
arms  and  ammunition,  instead  of  skill,  strength  and  courage ;  var- 
nished rather  than  polished ;  perilously  over-civilized,  and  most 
pitiably  uncultivated.  And  all  from  inattention  to  the  method  dic- 
tated by  nature  herself,  to  the  simple  truth,  that  as  the  forms  of  all 
organized  existence,  so  must  all  true  and  living  knowledge,  proceed 
from  within ;  that  it  may  be  trained,  supported,  fed.  excited,  but  can 
never  be  infused  nor  impressed.' 

This  is  a  luminous  statement  of  what  we  should  never  forget. 
We  are  not  to  shape  the  mind  by  external  pressure,  paint  it  over 
with  artificial  hues,  or  mechanize  its  powers  ;  but  to  start  its  germs 
by  genial  teaching,  and  prompt  its  natural  and  majestic  growth  from 
the  centre  outward,  as  the  acorn  expands  into  an  oak.  The  main 
thing  is  to  awaken  the  principle  and  method  of  self-development, 
not  so  much  by  conveying  information  into  the  mind  as  to  invigo- 
rate in  it  the  power  of  sending  thought  out.  The  human  soul  is 
not  a  mere  d^pdt,  a  passive  receptacle  for  all  sorts  of  trumpery  that 
may  therein  be  stowed  by  the  arbitrary  will  of  some  mental  baggage- 
master  ;  but  it  is  a  living  and  self*producing  agent,  which  is  to  be 
carefully  placed  in  such  relations  to  appropriate  aliment  as  to  excite 
the  latent  original  power  that  craves  only  such  knowledge  as  it  can 
appropriate  to  itself,  and  can  re-produce  in  shapes  and  excellence 
all  its  own.  Now  to  attain  this  end,  due  attention  must  be  paid  to 
our  physical,  mental  and  moral  culture. 

First  of  all,  good  heed  must  be  given  to  the  education  of  the  body ; 
a  kind  of  cultivation  as  imperious  as  any  other,  since  the  body  is  as 
susceptible  of  improvement  as  the  mind.  Our  person,  with  all  its  com- 
plicated and  diversified  faculties,  physical  and  mental,  is  an  unit, 
and  does  not  admit  of  being  developed  in  fragments.  Man  must 
grow  up  harmoniously,  if  he  would  lise  to  usefulness,  with  simulta- 
neous expansion  in  trunk,  branch  and  foliage,  as  grows  a  tree  ;  the 
sap  of  immortal  energy  must  circulate  without  hindrance  in  every 
fibre,  maturing  fruits  perennial  and  divine. 

Two  laws  are  manifest  in  the  constitution  of  our  nature,  a  due 
regard  to  which  cannot  but  conduce  to  our  welfare  and  elevate  our 
conceptions  of  the  Supreme  Being.  In  the  first  place,  in  proportion 
as  the  physical  nature  of  a  man  is  healthfully  developed  by  suitable 
discipline,  winning  the  greatest  vigor  of  limb,  and  the  gi*eatest  acute- 
ness  of  sense,  he  will  derive  important  aids  to  the  intellect  and  moral 
powers  from  the  perfections  ot  his  outward  frame.  Moreover,  by  a 
delightful  reaction,  the  mind,  in  proportion  as  it  is  invigorated  and 
beautified,  gives  strength  and  elegance  to  the  body,  and  enlarges  the 
sphere  of  action  and  enjoyment.  These  laws  have  been  recognized 
and  observed  by  the  best  educators  of  the  world.  At  Athens,  the 
gymnasia  became  temples  of  the  Graces.  They  were  not  merely 
places  of  exercise  for  the  young,  but  drew  to  their  halls,  porticoes, 
oaths,  and  groves,  the  most  distinguished  votaries  of  every  art  and 
science.  The  scenes  of  this  kind  most  celebrated,  were  the  Academy 
where  Plato  taught,  the  Lyceum  where  Aristotle  lectured,  and  the 
Kynosargy.     In  these  the  refined  Greek  could  gratify  his  fondness 
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for  the  beautiful,  by  the  sight  of  the  finest  figures,  in  the  prime  of 
youth,  exercising  amidst  objects  and  associations  of  the  greatest  ele- 
gance. Surrounded  on  every  hand  by  the  combined  charms  of 
nature  and  art,  the  young  men  were  seen  exhilarated  with  athletic 
sports,  and  the  old  imparting  wisdom  in  the  presence  of  the  most 
splendid  ideal  forms.  Then  and  there  physical  education  began 
with  life  and  constantly  augmented  its  force.  Every  festival  of  child- 
hood was  made  enchanting  with  flowers  and  music  ;  the  barge,  as  it 
was  pushed  in  boyish  sport  on  the  lake,  was  crowned  with  garlands ; 
the  oars  were  moved  to  the  sound  of  '  sweet  recorders,'  and  the 
patriotic  mother  at  home  sang  an  inspiring  lullaby,  as  she  racked 
her  infant  to  sleep  in  the  broad  shield  of  its  father.  There  were 
wrestlings  in  the  open  palaestra,  as  well  as  races  and  heroic  games ; 
there  were  gay  revels  on  the  mountain  sides,  and  moonlight  dances 
in  the  groves. 

The  field  of  Olympia  was  to  the  G-reeks  the  most  sacred  enclo- 
sure of  the  gods.  The  games  thereon  practiced,  among  other  uses, 
promoted  manly  education,  by  teaching  that  the  body  has  its  honors 
as  well  as  the  intellect  They  felt  that  vast  importance  belongs  to 
physical  agility  and  strength,  not  only  that  the  mind  may  be  thus 
aided  in  energetic  action,  but  that  a  firm  basis  may  be  laid  in  a  sound 
body  for  the  exercise  of  manly  virtues.  Without  physical  vigor,  the 
feeble  fiickeringa  of  the  mind  are  only  '  a  gilded  halo  hovering  round 
decay.* 

The  national  games  described  in  the  twenty-fourth  book  of  the 
Iliad,  the  eighth  of  the  Odyssey,  and  by  Virgil  in  the  fifth  book  of  the 
^neid,  all  relate  to  important  elements  in  a  manly  education.  Those 
ancient  festivals  had  the  finest  influence  upon  the  inhabitants  of  the 
metropolis,  and  upon  those  who  dwelt  the  most  remote.  Every  pil- 
grim tnrough  such  lands,  to  such  shrines,  became  Briareus-handed 
and  Argus-eyed :  the  beautifiil  scenes,  full  of  patriotic  and  refined 
associations  which  every  where  arrested  his  attention,  eave  him  the 
traveller's  'thirsty  eye,'  filled  his  mind  with  thrilling  reminiscences,  and 
caused  him  to  return  to  his  home  glowing  with  brilliant  descriptions 
and  burdened  with  exalted  thoughts,  ft  was  thus  that  the  youth- 
ful G-reek  mingled  with  his  studies  pedestrian  exercise  and  acute 
observation,  formed  his  body  to  fatigue,  while  he  stored  his  mind 
with  lofly  ideas,  and  became  equally  skilled  in  handling  a  sword, 
building  a  temple,  or  subduing  a  horse. 

In  the  festival  of  the  Panatheneea,  as  the  name  imports,  all  the 
people  of  Attica  engaged  in  the  celebration,  wearing  their  chapleta 
of  flowers.  The  sports  began  early  in  the  morning  with  races  on 
the  banks  of  the  Illissus,  in  which  the  sons  of  the  most  distinguished 
citizens  contended  for  the  palm.  Next  came  the  wrestling  and  gym- 
nastic contests  in  the  Stadium,  succeeded  by  still  more  refined  com- 
petitions in  the  Odeum,where  the  most  exquisite  musicians  executed 
rival  pieces  on  the  flute  or  cithara,  while  others  sang  and  accom- 
panied their  voices  with  the  sweetest  instruments.  The  theme  pre- 
sented to  the  competitors  was  the  eulogy  of  Hermodius,  Aristogeiton, 
and  Thrasybulus^  who  had  rescued  the  republic  from  the  yoke  of 
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tyranny.  Thus  the  popular  pastimes  of  the  Athenians  tended  to 
commemorate  the  patriots  who  had  served  their  country,  as  well  as 
to  excite  the  spectators  to  an  emulation  of  their  virtues.  Painters 
exhibited  the  truits  of  their  skill ;  sculptors  adorned  the  road-side, 
the  groves,  and  the  temples  of  the  gods ;  poets  contended  for  the 
dramatic  prize,  each  being  allowed  to  produce  four  pieces ;  and 
the  eloquence  of  history  fired  with  rapture  thousands  of  exulting 
hearts. 

The  procession  to  the  temple  of  Pythian  Apollo,  which  closed  the 
day  with  religious  rites,  was  composed  of  different  classes  of  citi« 
zens,  adorned  with  earlands,  among  whom  were  seen  old  men  of 
majestic  mien,  beanng  branches  of  olive ;  others  of  middle-age, 
armed  with  lances  and  bucklers  as  if  ready  to  engage  in  war ;  youths, 
who  sang  hymns  in  honor  of  Minerva ;  beautiful  boys,  clad  in  a 
graceful  tunic ;  and  lastly  girls  selected  from  the  first  families  in 
Athens,  attracting  every  eye  by  their  unequalled  charms. 

At  night  there  was  a  torch-race  of  the  most  agile  youth,  stationed 
at  equal  distances,  the  first  of  whom,  on  a  signal  given  by  the  shout 
of  the  multitude,  lighted  his  flambeau  at  the  altar  of  Prometheus, 
and  at  the  top  of  his  speed  handed  it  to  the  second,  who  transmitted 
it  in  the  same  manner  to  the  third,  and  so  on  in  rapid  succession  to 
the  last.  He  who  suffered  his  torch  to  be  extinguished  was  excluded 
from  the  lists,  and  they  who  slackened  in  their  pace  were  exposed 
to  the  railleries  and  blows  of  the  populace.  It  was  necessary  to 
pass  through  all  the  stations  with  success  in  order  to  gain  the  prize. 
How  hard  it  is  to  over-estimate  the  amount  of  vigor,  bodily  and 
mental,  which  was  won  from  such  chaste  and  inspiring  recreations  1 

The  ludicrous  remark  of  Frederic  the  Great,  that  man  *  seems 
more  adapted  by  nature  for  a  postillion  than  a  philosopher,'  is  not 
without  foundation ;  but  there  is  no  necessary  incompatibility  between 
great  mental  activity  and  habitual  good  health,  provided  proper  at- 
tention is  paid  to  physical  culture.  The  old  maxim  that '  all  work 
and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,'  is  quite  true.  There  is  health 
of  mind  in  innocent  hilarity.  There  is  health  in  bodily  sports  which 
combine  animated  exercise  with  amusement.  There  is  health  of 
soul  in  the  contemplation  of  nature,  when  he  who  contemplates, 
adores,  and  early  learns  to  '  look  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God.* 
The  benefit  of  moderate  excitement  is  often  very  great  on  the  moral 
constitution  and  physical  frame,  and  should  be  temperately  indulged 
in  by  all,  according  to  the  predispositions  of  each.  Some  inherit  a 
passion  for  the  gun  and  others  for  the  angle ;  some  are  fond  of  eques- 
trian excursions,  while  others  love  to  foot  it  along  the  quiet  shores 
of  lakes  and  on  sublime  mountain-tops.  Shakspeare  gave  us  a 
maxim  of  wisdom  in  literary  pursuits,  when  he  said  *  Study  what  you 
most  affect ;'  and  in  our  recreations  we  should  pursue  what  is  most 
congenial  to  native  tastes.  Hard  study  should  be  succeeded  by 
hardy  exercise  in  some  appropriate  form.  The  foot-ball  at  Rugby, 
and  the  regatta  at  Eaton,  bowling  at  Harrow,  and  cricket  at  West- 
minster, succeeded  by  all  these  invigorating  exercises  in  constant 
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practice  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  give  to  England  the  most  elegant 
and  able-bodied  scholars  in  the  world. 

But  vigorous  mental  development  is  a  prime  quality  in  a  manly 
education.  Man  is  not  all  soul,  therefore  he  is  not  conditioned  as 
an  angel ;  neither  is  he  all  body,  and  for  this  reason  he  cannot  with 
impunity  live  as  a  brute.  We  have  sensibilities  as  well  as  senses ; 
spirit  as  well  as  flesh.  We  are  a  compound  of  earth  and  heaven ; 
dust  tempered  with  tears,  and  quickened  with  a  spark  unquencha- 
ble ;  a  spirit  exiled  in  a  prison  of  clay,  and  both  tenant  and  taber- 
nacle must  be  cared  for.  It  is  ignoble  to  be,  like  a  wild  hunter,  all 
exercise  and  no  thought ;  it  is  equally  suicidal  to  dignified  excel- 
lence to  be,  like  too  many  votaries  of  science,  all  thought  and  no 
exercise.  A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body  was  long  since  deemed 
the  great  desideratum ;  and  this  we  should  be  most  strenuous  to 
attain.  To  be  successful  we  must  *  be  in  eye  of  every  exercise.' 
We  must  feel  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  reed  that  will  do  us  some 
service  than  a  pike  that  we  have  neither  the  strength  nor  skill  to 
heave : 

*  Oom  remediaa  oft  in  oarMlTM  do  lio. 
Which  we  ascribe  to  heaven ;  the  fated  tkf 
Givee  m  free  Mope  i  only  doth  backward  poll 
Our  »low  de»i(M  wlien  we  ounelvee  are  dulL' 

One  must  not  only  be  a  zealous  worshipper  of  knowledge,  but 
he  must  learn  to  pluck  the  fruit  fresh  from  the  tree  with  a  vigorous 
hand.  He  must  be  a  devout  and  active  student  in  the  great  univer- 
sity of  nature,  where  one  can  gather  materials  such  as  dogmatism 
and  'dried  preparations'  never  afford.  Careful  scrutiny  of  the 
world  and  profound  meditation,  constitute  the  most  ancient  and  in- 
fallible road  to  the  soundest  learning ;  he  who  pursues  his  manly 
career  therein  will  not  be  of  that  feeble  class  whose  listless  hand 
'hangs  like  dead  bone  within  its  withered  skin,'  but  vigorously  will 
he  grow,  refreshed  by  the  purest  fountains,  and  enriched  with  the 
most  valuable  stores.  Deep  and  passionate  love  of  knowledge  for 
its  own  sake  indicates  the  soul  of  true  scholarship.  This  is  the  sun 
of  the  heaven  within  us,  around  which  the  elements  of  our  mental 
being  gather  in  delightful  harniony  and  concentrate  their  force. 
Warmed  into  action  by  this  luminary,  and  transfigured  by  its  beams, 
the  mind  goes  forth  in  action  like  the  son  of  Tydeus,  with  glory 
blazing  round  it,  kindling  astonishment  and  emulous  delight.  The 
grand  object  of  schooling  is  never  attained  until  all  the  priceless 
powers  of  our  nature  are  quickened  and  fortified  by  the  true,  the 
beautiful,  the  good  and  the  grand  ;  until  each  faculty,  in  its  own 
place  and  proportion,  is  thoroughly  trained,  and  our  physical  and 
mental  energies  are  moulded  to  a  symmetrical  whole,  of  the  purest, 
holiest  and  most  enchanting  harmony. 

Education  is  soul-excitement,  and  that  is  the  best  discipline  for 
spiritual  faculties  which  most  effectually  stimulates  their  growth, 
moulds  their  awakening  energies,  elicits  and  augments  their 
strength.  The  main  question  is  not  what  will  make  youth  pedants, 
or  bigots,  or  partisans,  but  what  will  make  them  men  ?     This  will 
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demand  concentration  of  purpose  and  liberality  of  feeling.  Con- 
centration is  essential  to  profitable  acquisition.  The  stream,  di- 
vided into  many  channels,  ceases  to  flow  either  deep  or  strong.  To 
waste  one's  strength  in  frivolous  endeavors  is  to  covet  the  transient 
dazzle  of  an  exploded  rocket,  rather  than  the  perpetual  blaze  of 
the  unquenchable  sun.  Many  men  of  great  natural  capacities,  for 
want  of  persevering  fixedness  of  purpose,  are  utterly  lost  to  the 
world ;  men  whose  intellect  is  eminently  original  and  creative,  com- 
petent under  suitable  discipline  to  upraise 

*  A  wtLomtLHtiB  of  buUdiDg,  tiokiog  fkr. 
And  Mlf«wUhdrmwii  into  a  wonderous  deptb, 
Fmr  ■inkiog  into  aplandor,  without  and.' 

Unfortunately,  however,  for  themselves  and  the  world,  too  many 
neglect  wholesome  training,  and  supinely  waste  their  fine  energies 
in  '  one  long  day  of  summer  indolence.'  But  mental  action  cannot 
be  intense  unless  all  the  faculties  are  made  to  play  within  a  narrow 
range.  The  electric  fluid  is  as  impotent  as  the  unbounded  air  it 
sleeps  in,  until  concentrated  in  the  thunder-clond.  Nature  has 
closely  confined  the  muscles  in  our  frame,  in  order  to  give  them  the 
highest  degree  of  power  in  combined  action  ;  and  in  the  same  way 
our  spiritual  capacities,  to  attain  their  full  force,  must  be  brought 
to  bear  on  a  single  point,  and  work  within  exclusive  limits.  It  is 
necessary  that  even  solar  heat  should  be  conveyed  to  a  focus  of  ten 
thousand  beams  ere  it  will  burn. 

Education  is  not  an  abstract  theory,  a  lifeless  creed,  stored  away 
in  the  torpid  brain  like  obsolete  relics  deposited  on  musty  shelves ; 
it  is  concrete  power,  generated  by  the  collision  of  great  truths  and 
vital  principles,  as  lightning  is  elicited  by  the  contact  of  opposing 
clouds,  and  must  be  brought  to  bear  with  instantaneous  and  irre- 
sistible fulmiuations  on  the  intellect  and  heart  of  mankind.  Now 
the  source  and  secret  of  this  master  endowment  is  generosity  of 
feeling.  Its  possessor  will  seek  knowledge  and  influence,  not  for 
personal  aggrandizement,  but  for  the  public  good.  He  is  not  of 
that  dry,  phlegmatic  and  miserable  class  of  professed  scholars, 
'  plunged  to  the  hilt  in  musty  tomes,  and  rusted  in,'  who  industri- 
ously accumulate  their  petty  stores,  and  are  forever  '  bristling  up 
with  small  facts,'  but  who  labor  only  for  self,  and  consequently  win 
only  contempt.  An  old  author  has  said  that  '  we  fatten  a  sheep 
with  grass,  not  in  order  to  obtain  a  crop  of  hay  from  his  back,  but 
in  the  hope  he  will  feed  us  with  mutton,  and  clothe  us  with  wool.' 
We  should  replenish  the  mind  with  sound  principles,  and  seek  the 
discipline  of  severe  study,  in  order  more  successfully  to  conquer  the 
chicanery  of  the  bar,  the  sophistry  of  the  senate,  the  stupidity  of  the 
pulpit,  and  the  sinfulness  of  the  world.  Education  is  the  armor  of 
the  mind  ;  but  that  armor  will  be  worse  than  none  if  it  be  inflexible 
from  rust,  or  too  ponderous  for  the  wearer's  use. 

The  professed  man  of  letters,  who  constantly  acquires  and  yet 
never  has  the  force  or  genius  to  produce,  acts  the  ridiculous  part  of 
an  architect  who  never  executes  a  plan,  or  a  sculptor  who  never 
clips  a  stone*     Of  all  idlers  he  is  most  contemptible  who  fritters 
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away  talent  and  existence  under  such  professions.  What  use  is  it 
to  be  forever  familiarizing  one's  self  with  books,  those  '  monuments 
of  vanished  minds/  as  D'Avenant  admirably  termed  them,  and  yet 
never  be  vivified  with  an  original  thought!  This  is  to  resemble 
Pharaoh's  lean  kiue,  constantly  eating  and  yet  constantly  poor, 
rather  than  the  more  useful  worm  that  spins  from  its  own  bowels 
the  robes  of  monarchs,  transforming  every  leaf  it  eats  into  resplen- 
dent silk.  In  national  armories  we  sometimes  see  large  quantities 
of  martial  arms  curiously  arranged  on  the  walls  in  fantastic  forms. 
How  much  more  impressive  they  would  be  if  seen  glittering  from 
afar,  and  how  much  more  potent  would  be  their  use  when  grasped 
by  well-disciplined  legions  rushing  to  the  fight.  A  single  weapon, 
wielded  by  a  chivalrous  and  renowned  hero,  would  be  more  impres- 
sive than  the  holiday  show  of  all  the  martial  implements  on  earth. 
This  generosity  of  feeling  and  nobleness  of  purpose,  of  which 
we  have  not  time  at  present  to  say  more,  conduce  to  healthfulness 
of  mind  and  corresponding  nobleness  of  style.  The  world  has  been 
sufficiently  cursed  with  the  stupid  ploddings  of  unproductive  pe- 
dants, who,  to  use  a  simile  which  Dr.  Young  applied  to  Ben  Jon- 
son,  *  pulled  down,  like  Samson,  the  temple  of  antiquity  on  their 
shoulders,  and  buried  themselves  under  its  ruins.'  They  are  the 
terrier-gifted  hunters  of  small  game  ;  the 

— —  *  LxABN*D  philotogiflU,  who  ehasa 
A  panting  syllable  through  time  and  apMce, 
Start  it  at  home,  and  hunt  it  in  the  dark 
To  Gaul,  to  Greece,  and  into  Noab's  ark.* 

There  are  many  persons  who  set  themselves  up  as  teachers  and 
critics,  whose  intellectual  claims  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Muses 
seem,  as  Coleridge  suggested,  '  analogous  to  the  physical  qualifica- 
tions which  adapt  their  oriental  brethren  for  the  superintendence  of 
the  harem.'  Of  what  pith  and  bone  are  the  productions  of  such 
minds  1  How  strikingly  they  resemble  '  the  tinsel  that  shines  on 
the  dark  coffin-lid,'  the  type  and  record  of  defunct  powers  only  : 

*  Kkowlxdob  and  wisdom,  far  ftt>m  being  one, 
Have  oft-time«  no  oouneetion.    Knowledge  dwella 
lu  heads  replete  with  thought*  of  other  men ; 
Wisdom  in  minds  attentive  to  their  own.' 

The  unchivalrous  literature  of  our  land  and  times  abounds  in 
'sentimental  episode  and  milk-and-water  ditty;'  manhood  clothed 
in  other  garments  than  pantaloons,  and  puling  in  accents  far  from 
masculine.  There  has  come  to  be  a  strange  inversion  of  the  sexual 
poles ;  feminine  timidity,  feminine  vanity  and  devotion  to  fine  dis- 
play, feminine  lassitude  and  love  of  morbid  excitement,  instead  of 
the  vigorous,  noble,  magnanimous  and  heroical  minds  of  literature's 
golden  age.  Our  students,  it  would  seem,  emulate  those  young 
German  ladies  described  by  the  historian  of  the  sorrowful  age  of 
Werterian  letters,  who,  when  pale  and  languishing  sentimentality 
became  the  fashion,  *  painted  themselves  white,  starved  themselves 
thin,  and  drank  vinegar,  in  order  to  get  up  the  genuine  invalid 
look.' 
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Contemplate  the  hopeful  deDizens  of  many  of  the  college  dormi- 
tories of  our  land.  See  them  with  their  heels  on  the  mantle,  a 
*  chaw  of 'bacca'  in  their  mouths,  and  their  chins  in  close  proximity 
to  the  lowest  button  on  their  jacket.  When  they  emerge  from 
classic  halls  with  sheep-skin  honors,  what  qualifications  will  they 
bring  for  the  grdat  struggles  of  life  1  A  few  Latin  and  Greek  roots 
in  their  cadaverous  skulls,  a  pair  of  green  spectacles  athwart  their 
pimpled  noses,  and  the  dyspepsia  in  their  bowels  ;  these  constitute 
the  grand  enginery  for  achieving  usefulness  and  honor !  Ay,  look 
at  our  hero :  • 

'Iif  bit  brain, 
Which  u  M  dry  ta  the  remainder  biaeuit 
After  a  voyiige,  he  hath  stranfe  placoa  cramm'd 
With  obaervation,  the  which  he  venta 
In  mangled  forms.* 

So  far  as  mental  or  moral  excellence  is  concerned,  it  would  be 
quite  safe  to  declare  of  such,  as  Sir  Toby  did  of  the  redoubtable 
Andrew :  '  If  he  were  opened,  and  you  find  so  much  blood  in  his 
liver  as  will  clog  the  foot  of  a  flea,  I  '11  eat  the  rest  of  the  anatomy  1' 
And  with  Holofemes  in  *  Love's  Labor  Lost,'  we  may  righteously 
say  of  such  an  effeminate  abortion,  who  '  draweth  out  the  thread  of 
his  verbosity  finer  than  the  shape  of  his  argument,'  '  I  abhor  such 
fanatical  fantasms,  such  unsociable  and  point-device  companions, 
such  rackers  of  orthography.-  Pedantic  ostentation  has  been  finely 
ridiculed  by  that  veritable  historian.  Jack  Downing.  When  Gene- 
ral Jackson  and  the  Major  were  at  the  village  of  Downingville, 
soon  after  the  degree  of  LL.  D.  had  been  con^rred,  the  president' 
made  a  speech  to  the  people,  which  was  duly  reported  by  the  great 
man's  satellite.  '  Here,'  says  he,  *  the  Gineral  was  goin'  to  stop ; 
but  says  I  in  his  ear,  *  You  must  give  'em  a  little  Latin,  Doctor.' 
Here  he  off  hat  again  :  '  E  Pluribus  Unum,'  says  he ;  '  Sine  qud  non,* 
'  That  '11  do,  Gineral,'  says  I.'  Quotations  from  the  ancient  classics, 
even  when  understood  by  the  hearers,  which  is  seldom  or  never  the 
case,  are  about  as  appropriate  to  the  topic  in  hand  as  *  Old  Hicko- 
ry's* Latin  to  the  speech  he  had  been  making. 

Nothing  but  severe  and  protracted  discipline  in  the  stem  realities 
of  life  can  impart  vigor  to  body  or  mind.  The  Romans  were  in- 
vincible so  long  as  their  patriotic  leaders  ate  simple  food  from 
wooden  vessels,  and  contemptuously  ordered  their  effeminate  cap- 
tives to  be  served  with  dainties  upon  silver.  Men  fail,  not  so  much 
from  an  original  want  of  strength  as  from  the  bad  husbandry  of  the 
powers  they  possess.  Unity  of  purpose,  aided  by  rigorous  and 
fixed  principles,  is  essential  to  success,  and  when  properly  exercised 
is  sure  to  win  it ;  but  energies  of  the  finest  scope  and  largest  mea- 
sure, when  dissipated  in  futile  plans  and  spasmodic  efforts,  are  more 
impotent  than  powder  exploded  on  the  surface  of  a  rock.  The 
mind  cannot  long  revel  without  deterioration  amid  the  relaxations 
of  imbecile  delights  any  more  than  the  body  can  subsist  vigorously 
on  the  aroma  of  floral  distillations.  The  aimless  dupe,  emasculated 
of  all  noble  strength,  who  attempts  to  protract  a  worthy  existence 
on  such  food  will  soon  have  his  epitaph  written  in  Pope's  line  : 
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*  Died  of  a  rose,  in  •romatie  pain.' 

The  mightiest  hero  must  perish  in  ignominy  as  soon  as  he  allows 
himself  to  be  thus  ingloriously  reduced.  The  net  of  disgrace  and 
destruction  will  be  instantly  and  inevitably  cast  over  the  recumbent 
form  of  Mars  the  moment  he  shall  consent  to  lie  enervated  in  the 
bower  of  Venus^  On  the  contrary,  Achilles,  in  the  hands  of  the 
centaur,  trained  to  arms  and  the  course,  and  soothing  his  mind  after 
impetuous  toil  by  the  mild  influence  of  melody,  was  but  the  type 
.of  manly  dignity  and  national  strength.  The  rugged  and  the  ele- 
gant are  always  blended  in  the  persons  of  the  truly  great.  Scin- 
tillations of  fancy,  intermingled  with  masses  of  logic,  adorn  the 
nakedness  of  prose,  as  stars  embellish  sombre  night ;  imagination 
clothes  adamantine  argument  with  the  blossoms  and  fruit  of  in- 
spired eloquence,  as  a  Tuscan  vine  wreathes  its  rich  festoons  round 
sculptured  granite. 

But,  like  Anteus  in  the  struggle,  we  must  derive  our  strength 
through  direct  contact  with  the  world.  There  is  a  certain  health- 
fulness  of  mind,  as  of  body,  produced  by  constant  converse  with 
nature  ;  a  perpetual  mental  living,  as  it  were,  out  of  doors.  Gre- 
cian literature  is  thoroughly  imbued  with  the  elastic  air  and  land- 
scape beauty  in  the  midst  of  which  it  was  formed.  The  sky  of  that 
glorious  land  surpasses  all  other  climates  in  brightness  and  purity ; 
the  scenery  is  richly  diversified,  and  nature  deals  lovingly  with  her 
familiar  and  fond  devotees.  The  Greeks  spent  much  of  their  time 
in  the  open  air,  in  athletic  and  cheerful  exercise.  Through  their 
whole  being  there  reigned  a  quick  sensibility,  out  of  which  sprang 
a  gladsome  temper  and  a  keen  enjoyment  of  life  ;  acute  senses  and 
vivid  apprehensions,  a  tender  and  child-like  feeling,  full  of  hope  and 
enthusiasm,  combined  in  their  composition  with  i*eason  and  fore- 
thought. These  influences  of  climate  and  custom,  these  traits  of 
national  character,  like  an  Hellenic  signet,  are  stamped  on  all  their 
masterly  productions.  It  was  this  spirit  of  animal  and  intellectual 
health  that  Akenside  invoked  in  the  '  Pleasures  of  Imagination  :' 

*  Ba  pracant,  all  ya  genii,  who  condnct 
The  wandering  footaceps  of  the  wandering  bard 
New  to  your  aprin|;s  and  shadna ;  who  touch  hia  ear 
With  finer  aoiinda ;  who  heighten  to  hia  ejre 
The  bloom  of  nature,  and  before  him  turn 
The  gayeat,  happieat  attitude  of  thinga.' 

These  are  the  healthy  minds  who  love  the  green  earth  with  her 
streams  and  forests,  fruitful  fields  and  bending  skies ;  spirits  that 
luxuriate  in  infinite  grandeur  and  eternal  charms,  cheerful  and  fra- 
grant as  the  sublime  beauties  they  adore.  Vastly  different  are  the 
Kosseaus,  the  Ziromermans,  the  Kotzebues,  and  their  like,  full  of 
diseased  sensibility,  a  pale  host  of  wo-begone  ranters  of  lugubrious 
libels  on  nature  and  nature's  God,  whose  wailings  of  morbid  pee- 
vishness and  misanthropic  sentimentalism  are  loathsome  to  all  pure 
and  aspiring  minds. 

The  writers  who  with  humble  scrutiny  live  in  closest  alliance 
with  nature  are  always  the  most  happy.     Take  that  group  of  Scot- 
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tish  poets,  Burns,  Bloom  field,  Clare,  Hogg,  Cunningham,  Wilson 
and  ocott;  those  vigorous  sons  of  earth,  panting  with  the  throb- 
foings  of  God's  breath  in  their  souls  ;  a  magnificent  cluster  in  the 
literary-  heavens,  which  we  may  well  call  the  '  Constellation  of  the 
Plough.'  They  were  cradled  on  the  bosom  of  the  Infinite;  the 
universe  was  laid  under  contribution  to  develope  their  strength ; 
they  grew  up  whole-length  men  in  the  effulgence  of  ten  thousand 
educational  rays  coming  from  the  remotest  luminaries  of  creation 
to  warm  their  hearts  and  fire  their  eyes.  Scott  in  particular  was  a 
noble  instance  of  healthful  energy.  In  youth  it  triumphed  over 
physical  impediments,  and  in  spite  of  his  lameness,  made  him  con- 
spicuous in  every  sort  of  athletic  exercise  ;  climbing  dizzy  preci- 
pices, wading  treacherous  streams,  and  performing  pedestrian  feats 
that  make  one's  bones  ache  to  read  of.  With  what  Herculean 
drudgery  did  he  urge  his  way  through  all  sorts  of  literary  toil! 
Lockhart,  referring  to  the  almost  superhuman  efforts  which  the 
'  Wizzard  of  the  North '  made  to  supply  the  insatiable  demands  of 
Ballantyne's  press,  compared  him  to  a  steam-engine  with  a  train  of 
coal- wagons  attached.  '  Yes,'  said  Scott,  laughing,  and  making  a 
crashing  cut  with  his  axe,  (for  they  were  felling  larches,)  '  and  there 
was  a  cursed  lot  of  dung-carts  too !' 

The  final  remark  to  be  enforced  under  this  head  is,  that  moral 
culture  should  occupy  a  prominent  place  in  a  manly  education. 
This  language  is  not  designed  to  embody  cant  or  inculcate  a  creed, 
but  simply  to  insist  on  what  human  weal  demands.  We  should 
omit  nothing  that  tends  to  fortify  the  body,  polish  the  mind,  and  en- 
noble the  heart.  Vigorous  health,  a  robust  constitution  and  viva- 
cious spirits  are  valuable  possessions,  but  we  must  have  something 
more  to  resist  the  frailties  and  moral  poisons  incident  to  depraved 
beings  in  a  world  of  sin.  We  are  put  into  a  tabernacle  of  clay,  not 
to  be  buried  in  it,  but  to  be  carried  about  by  it,  as  fire  is  transported 
in  a  vessel  of  earth ;  and  our  salvation  depends  upon  the  care  with 
which  the  sacred  flame  is  preserved.  It  ,was  Martins  who  said : 
'  Wisely  did  the  poets  determine,  when  they  had  subjected  all  the 
other  gods  to  the  empire  of  Venus,  that  neither  she  nor  Cupid 
should  have  any  jurisdiction  over  Minerva  or  the  Muses.'  Beauty, 
under  the  fascinating  shape  of  Calypso,  for  a  long  time  enthralled 
the  brave  son  of  Ulysses,  and  by  the  might  of  her  blandishments 
held  him  captive  in  her  island.  He  vainly  imagined  that  he  was 
adoring  a  divinity,  while  he  lay  ingloriously  in  the  arms  of  volup- 
tuousness ;  but  an  exalted  influence  invaded  him  suddenly  under 
the  venerable  shape  of  Mentor ;  he  is  reminded  of  his  better  des- 
tiny, throws  himself  into  the  waves,  and  is  free.  To  preserve  our 
persons  from  disgraceful  stains,  self-violence  is  frequently  required. 
'  A  pure  conscience  is  a  perpetual  feast ;'  and  it  is  only  while  we 
are  frugal,  temperate  and  chaste  that  we  may  expect 

*Gooo  digentioD  to  wait  oa  appetite, 
And  health  on  both.' 

At  Sparta,  as  soon  as  a  child  had  outgrown  the  supervision  of  the 
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nurse,  he  was  led  by  matured  teachers  constantly  toward  a  moral 
goal.  To  reach  the  sublime  standard  of  what  man  should  be,  the 
glorious  ideal  of  perfection,  demands  constant  application  ;  the  nn- 
weared  task  of  one's  whole  existence.  '  He  who  would  do  some 
great  thing  in  this  short  life,'  said  John  Foster,  '  must  apply  himself 
to  the  work  with  such  a  concentration  of  his  forces  as,  to  idle  spec- 
tators, who  live  only  to  amuse  themselves,  looks  like  insanity.' 
Nothing  good  is  attained  without  steady,  strong,  protracted  effort. 
The  bird  that  flutters  least  flies  highest  and  is  lons^est  on  the  wing. 
This  kind  of  manly  character  was  exemplified  in  Howard's  perpe- 
tual fire  of  benevolence  :  '  The  calmness  of  an  intensity  kept  uni- 
form by  the  nature  of  the  human  mind  forbidding  it  to  be  more^ 
and  by  the  character  of  the  individual  forbidding  it  to  be  less.' 

Moral  culture  that  is  wise  regulates  human  faculties,  but  does  not 
mutilate  them.  There  is  more  hope  of  a  rog^ue  than  of  a  fool. 
Better  have  an  exuberance  of  inbred  vigor  than  the  suppleness  of 
sterility.  A  current  of  overflowing  fulness  may  be  rendered  use- 
ful without  being  evaporated  ;  excess  of  spirits  may  be  curbed,  but 
should  never  be  crippled.  True  education  is  not  a  decoration  of 
the  surface,  but  a  central  soul  and  substance ;  it  is  the  food  of  our 
spiritual  nature,  the  arterial  blood,  informing  every  limb  and  quick- 
ening every  muscle  with  life,  beauty  and  strength.  Progrression  is 
the  law  of  the  universe  ;  all  things,  animate  and  inanimate,  are  full 
of  it.  Every  thing  in  the  vegetable  world  grows  from  its  centra 
outward  :  '  First  the  blade,  then  the  ear,  then  the  full  com  in  the 
ear.'  Every  thing  has  its  process  of  education ;  dew,  sunshine  and 
gentle  showers  for  the  flowerets  of  the  parterre,  frosts,  storm-winds 
and  thunder-gusts  for  majestic  forests.  Man,  too,  enters  the  world 
a  mere  bud  of  being ;  a  germ  containing  within  himself  a  stupen- 
dous power  of  expansion,  as  a  seed  contains  a  tree.  His  blossoms 
must  unfold,  his  leaves  must  spread,  and  his  branches  must  shoot 
forth,  nourished  by  free  gales  and  genial  sunshine,  or  rich  fruits 
will  never  descend  therefrom.  The  artificial  appliances  of  the  hot- 
house are  not  adapted  to  this  sort  of  cultivation,  but  natural  ele- 
ments rather,  as  they  come  down  from  the  open  heavens  in  alter- 
nate summer  and  winter,  gentle  zephyrs  and  whirlwinds  dire.  Men 
who  have  not  studied  long  and  devoutly  with  unprotected  brow 
under  the  dark  clouds  of  adversity,  will  be  slow  to  appreciate  the 
value  of  time,  and  unskilful  in  the  use  of  resources  the  most  pro- 
lific. Rich  stores  of  mental  wealth  will  lie  around  such,  like  the 
plunder  of  a  sacked  city ;  like  this,  too,  it  will  be  squandered  in 
the  pursuit  of  casual  objects  and  ignoble  ends. 

The  solemn  games  of  ancient  Olympia  had  a  moral  aim  and  an 
useful  tendency ;  they  cherished  a  popular  respect  for  voluntary 
efforts  of  manly  strength  and  the  sacrifice  of  selfish  gains.  They 
taught  aspiring  youth  to  pass  joyfully  through  peril  and  toil  to  a 
goal  where  a  speedily- withering  crown  was  the  reward,  or  rather 
the  symbol  of  the  reward,  of  victory.  All  the  competitors  were, 
carefully  examined  as  to  their  personal  worth.  Conducted  to  the 
foot  of  the  statue  of  Jupiter,  where  was  a  plate  of  brass  containing 
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terrible  denunciations  against  the  perjured,  they  solemnly  Towed 
that  they  were  clear  from  all  infamous  and  immoral  stains,  and  that 
they  would  employ  no  unfair  means  in  trials  of  skill. .  After  this 
they  returned  to  the  stadium,  and  took  their  stations  by  lot,  and 
then  the  herald  publicly  demanded :  *  Can  any  one  reproach  these 
athlaetse  with  having  been  in  bonds,  or  with  leading  an  irregular 
lile  V  This  was  in  times  of  Paganism  :  how  would  Christian  stu- 
dents pass  the  test  1 

Would  to  God  we  had  more  healthy  and  holy  spirits  in  the  lite- 
rary circles  of  our  land !  We  have  quite  too  much  of  whining  sen- 
timentalism  ip  the  composition  of  our  writers  ;  men  whose  pressure 
of  misfortune  produces  nothing  but  pain,  because  they  spend  more 
time  in  maltipJying  and  bemoaning  their  miseries  than  in  providing 
A  relief  for  them.  But  there  are  others  of  a  nobler  class,  who  die* 
rish  the  loftiest  thoughts  even  while  oppressed  by  the  meanest  wants* 
They  are  men  who  have  imbibed  moral  lessons  amid  actual  con- 
flicts with  disasters  and  distress,  and  have  added  fresh  endurance 
and  flexibility  to  their  spirit  from  elements  agitated  and  purified  by 
storms.  *  He  who  would  write  heroic  poems,  should  make  his 
whole  life  an  heroic  poem,'  said  Milton ;  and  like  that  prince  of 
authors,  the  true  literary  man  will  be  inspired  with  a  lofty  emula- 
tion, cheering  his  solitary  meditations  with  hope,  prompting  him  to 
struggle,  to  endure,  to  conquer  difliculties  ;  or  if  defeated,  to 

^—- '  Arm  the  obdurate  breast 
With  atobborn  patience  aa  with  triple  ateeL' 

Thirdly f  it  remains  to  inquire,  in  a  few  words,  *  For  what  end 
should  a  manly  education  be  sought  V  Such  cultivation  as  we  have 
described  should  be  promoted,  because  it  tends  to  produce  profound 
scholars,  useful  patriots  and  virtuous  citizens. 

It  is  well  for  men  of  rare  endowments  that  they  are  generally 
compelled  to  serve  a  rough  apprenticeship  in  that  great  work-shop, 
the  world ;  it  acquaints  them,  as  Milton  desired,  with  seemly  arts 
and  affairs,  instructs  them  in  the  ways  of  men,  and  points  out  the 
true  path  to  fame,  if  not  to  fortune.  Feeble  minds  may  not  be  able 
to  endure  the  yoke  ;  but  to  those  who  have  mettle  enough  to  make 
one  efficient,  the  discipline  is  wholesome  and  good.  For  want  of 
this,  too  often  has  been  seen 

*  A  rixmr  aout  that  working  out  its  wmf 
Fretted  the  pijmy  body  to  decay, 
And  o'erinformed  the  te«ement  of  city.' 

Of  faultless  monsters,  tinsel  decoration,  sickly  refinement  and  de- 
clamatory inanity,  we  have  enough.  We  need  energy  of  concep- 
tion more  than  elegance  of  execution ;  Titantic  power  more  than 
Pygmaean  polish.  But  thoughts  are  not  necessarily  enfeebled  by 
being  gracefully  draped.  Hercules,  with  brawny  arm  and  invincible 
club,  may  be  equally  grand  in  the  employment  of  his  strength,  while 
clad  in  garments  appropriate  to  civilized  life.  The  temple  most 
admirably  proportioned  and  delicately  adorned  has  a  rough  and 
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massive  foundation  to  rest  upon.  The  finest  spirits  generally  taber^ 
nacle  in  the  firmest  bodies.  Intellect  and  imagination  are  ever  in 
the  closest  alliance  in  the  most  rugged  men.  Luther,  Galileo,  Lord 
Bacon,  Shakspeare,  and  Spenser ;  Jeremy  Taylor,  Milton,  Barrow, 
Howe,  Donne  and  Cowley,  blended  immense  subtilty  and  vigor  of 
thought  with  great  copiousness  and  fervor  of  imagery.  The  abun- 
dance of  their  animal  spirits  fed  the  fires  of  their  genius.  They 
carefully  read  life,  books  and  men ;  but  with  equal  zeal  and  constant 
habit,  they  communed  with  flowers,  trees-,  gardens,  running  streams, 
soaring  mountains,  the  deep-meaning  sky  of  day^  and  night's  vast 
congregation  of  stars.  They  loved  nature,  and^  Actsean-like,  saw 
her  virgin  beauty  in  secluded  haunts,  but  were  not,  Actssan-like,  de-^ 
voured  by  their  own  remorseful  thoughts,  as  by  ravening  dogs.  They 
were  too  manly  in  their  constitution  and  culture  to  succumb  to  ef- 
feminate indulgence ;  too  healthy  in  the  tone  of  their  spirits  to  pant 
away  life  in  aimless  toils.  Tholuck,  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 
scholars  of  Germany,  recently  assigned  three  reasons  for  not  visit- 
ing the  United  States  :  '  First,  the  rifeness  of  our  DK>b  spirit,  which 
might  endanger  his  life ;  secondly,  the  prevalence  of  dyspepsia,  so 
peculiar  to  our  students ;  and  thirdly,  the  want  of  promenades  in 
our  villages  and  towns. '  He  recognizes  the  want  of  innocent  recrea- 
tion among  us,  the  source  of  many  evils  which  all  wise  men  have 
occasion  to  dread. 

Again,  manly  education  will  insure  to  the  country  useful  patriots. 
Men  educated  in  the  abstract  only,  like  elegantly-made  sun-dials  in 
the  shade,  may  always  be  fitted  for  use,  but  are  always  useless. 
Knowledge  that  is  real  is  practical  and  useful.  It  invigorates  the 
mind,  and  stores  it  with  a  profusion  of  apt  allusions  and  striking 
illustrations ;  it  exalts  the  sense  of  duty,  refines  affection  and  enno- 
bles the  whole  man.  Erudite  dullness  may  make  a  leanied  orator, 
but  it  is  the  prerogative  of  animated  wisdom  to  inspire  a  speaker 
of  consummate  power  and  skill.  Draco  was  smothered  by  the  gar- 
ments thrown  in  honor  of  him ;  and  so  the  mere  book-worm,  as 
Robert  Hall  has  said,  may  '  lay  so  many  books  on  his  brains  that  he 
cannot  think.'  Philological  pursuits  are  of  great  importance,  but 
Sir  William  Jones  has  declared  that '  Languages  are  the  mere  in- 
struments of  learning,  and  should  not  be  confounded  with  learning 
itself.' 

We  estimate  the  value  of  a  machine  not  by  the  glitter  of  its  ma- 
terial or  the  elegance  of  its  finish,  but  by  its  utility  in  a  working 
state.  A  man  is  valuable  not  on  account  of  what  he  has  acquired 
but  for  what  he  can  perform.  We  are  not  in  the  least  disposed  to 
undervalue  universities,  and  other  associations  of  learned  men ;  but 
it  is  hard  to  forget  that  for  nearly  all  the  ripe  scholarship  and  patri- 
otic eloquence  of  the  day,  we  are  seldom  indebted  to  the  cloisters 
for  the  principle,  and  never  for  powerful  execution.  One  must  be 
forcible  in  order  to  be  influential ;  he  must  gain  an  ascendency  over 
men  by  penetrating  their  views,  modifying  their  wishes,  and  impell- 
ing their  minds.     Eloquence,  fi^esh  from  the  fount  of  feeling  and  fu)l 
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of  practical  wisdom,  must  fill  the  soul  of  the  speaker,  rerealing  her 
presence  in  the  purity,  power  and  grandeur  or  his  thoughts  : 

'Sbb  clothM  bin  with  Mthority  aod  awek 
Speaki  At>in  his  lipa,  mn6  in  his  loolu  f  itm  law : 
Hit  ipawsh,  hia  form,  hh  action  Aill  of  graea, 
And  all  hit  ooantrybeamlnf  in  his  fiica.* 

Delicate  exotics  may  flourish  best  in  the  close  air  of  secluded  con- 
servatories ;  but  the  saplings  that  are  to  become  cedars  of  Lebanon 
and  oaks  of  Bashan,  require  free  space,  sunshine,  and  copious  rains. 
It  is  impossible  to  know  the  world  through  the  medium  of  books 
alone.  The  theories  of  a  recluse  may  be  the  profound  disquisitions 
of  a  philosopher,  while  his  practical  conduct  is  that  of  a  fool.  It 
was  said  that  Luther  '  awoke  all  Europe  from  the  sleep  of  the  li- 
braries.' How  did  he  do  this  1  Not  by  calling  around  him  in  solemn 
seclusion  the  masters  of  scholastic  subtleties  and  defunct  erudition, 
but  by  plunging  into  the  great  heart  of  his^country  through  the  living 
tones  of  their  homely  vernacular.  He  might  have  debated  in  Latin 
till  the  day  of  doom,  and  been  triumphantly  answered  by  accom- 
plished champions  at  Rome  in  Latin  better  than  his  own.  But  he 
moved  to  his  great  work,  not 

'to the  Dorian  mood 
or  flutes  and  soft  recorders  :' 

He  took  not  the  oaten  pipe  of  the  classic  muse  to  arouse  the  world 
from  superstitions  and  ignorance  worse  than  death ;  he  grasped  the 
iron  trumpet  of  his  mother  tongue,  and  in  clear,  familiar,  but  start- 
ling tones,  blew  a  blast  of  thunder  that  shook  the  nations  from  Far- 
tbenope  to  the  Orkneys.  Such  men  are  demanded  by  the  emergencies 
of  our  own  day.  The  airy  refinement  of  Pope's  verse,  and  the  ex- 
quisite but  humid  beauty  of  Addison's  prose,  will  not  impress  the 
obtuse  nerve  of  modern  mind.  We  need  a  style  formed  by  the 
aggregate  of  higher  qualities ;  the  epigrammatic  force  of  Young, 
the  lucid  majesty  of  Chatham,  and  the  gorgeous  effulgence  of 
Burke;  a  style  in  which  the  most  vivid  poetry  shall  animate  ponde- 
rous prose,  as  momentum  gives  cannon  balls  their  efficacy ;  a  style 
formed  and  employed  by  healthy,  liberally-educated  men,  whose 
teeming  stores  ot  knowledge  are  patriotically  rendered  conservative 
of  the  public  weal. 

Finally,  we  must  foster  manly  education  that  we  may  have  virtu- 
ous citizens.  The  pursuit  of  physical  energy  in  agricultural  avo- 
cations, or  otherwise,  contributes  to  the  general  perfection  of  our 
complex  being  as  much  as  a  problem  in  Euclid  or  a  page  in  Homer. 
Agriculture  was  ever  highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients  in  general, 
and  by  the  Romans  in  particular ;  indeed,  it  was  almost  the  only 
science  among  them  which  produced  writers  truly  original.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  names  of  many  of  their  most  distinguished 
families,  such  as  Fabius,  Lentulus,  Fiso.  Cicero,  and  many  others, 
were  taken  from  agriculture  and  froi^i  vegetables.  It  was  while 
they  remained  a  robust,  bucolic  people,  that  they  were  eminently 
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fitted  for  all  torts  of  stupendous  enterprise.  In  vigor  and  constancy 
under  privation  their  legions  surpassed  all  military  bodies  that  were 
ever  organized.  One  of  the  finest  scholars  of  modern  times,  the 
late  William  Roscoe,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend,  spoke  as  follows  of  the 
relation  of  agriculture  to  personal  happiness :  '  This  mode  of  life 
gave  health  and  vigor  to  my  body,  and  amusement  and  instruction 
to  my  mind ;  and  to  this  day,  I  well  remember  the  delicious  sleep 
which  succeeded  my  labors,  and  from  which  I  was  again  called  at  an 
early  hour.  If  \  were  now  asked  whom  I  considered  to  be  happiest 
of  the  human  race,  I  should  answer  those  who  cultivate  the  earth 
by  their  own  hands.'  Let  me  here  subjoin  a  beautiful  epitaph  on 
%u  old  farmer;  ivritten  by  a  renowned  Q-reek  poet ; 

'Eaeth  to  thy  flowery  botom  Uke  In  Ioto 
Thy  aneiant  irorahipper!    He  led  the  frofe 
Of  olivea  iIoitd  yoo  velley'i  fenile  side  ; 
''T  wee  he  who  tauirbt  the  cryetel  etrrem  to  f ti4e 
With  its  low  murmur  rouod  this  bowery  Tine, 
And  wreethed  iu  mouv  fount  with  ey leiitine. 
T  wee  hie  pale  hand  that  crowned  the  hill  with  oora. 
And  planted  yon  oeach  orchard ;  where  at  morn 
The  wioda  frew  ft>a«rant  I    Strew  thy  earUeet  bloom. 
And  hallow  thy  tOld  lover  in  tlie  tomb.' 

The  improvement  of  mind  and  muscle  is  an  imperative  duty,  and 
the  source  of  pleasures  of  a  high  order;  but  all  that  is  deathless  in 
the  nature,  and  sublime  in  the  destiny  of  the  soul,  proclaims  the  in- 
finite importance  of  moral  education.  Industry  is  a  duty  and  so  is 
devotion,  and  both  in  their  place  and  proportion,  equally  reflect  honor 
on  the  qame  and  creation  of  GroD. 

We  especially  need  men  of  manly  force  and  principle  who  shall 
be  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  our  national  domain.  The 
period  IS  not  very  remote  since  those  who  cultivated  the  soil  of 
England  were  slaves,  bought  and  sold  with  the  cattle  which  they 
tended.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  his  graphic  description  of  one  of  this 
class,  after  depicting  the  other  peculiarities  of  his  costume,  adds  a 
trait  which  speaks  volumes  as  to  their  condition :  '  One  part  of  his 
dress  only  remains,  but  it  is  too  remarkable  to  be  suppressed ;  it 
was  a  brass  ring,  resembling  a  dug's  collar,  but  without  any  opening 
and  soldered  fast  round  his  neck;  so  loose  as  to  form  no  impedi- 
ment to  his  breathing ;  yet  so  tight  as  to  be  incapable  of  being  re- 
moved, excepting  by  the  use  of  the  file.  On  this  singular  gorgtt 
was  engraved  in  Saigon  characters  i  '  Grurth,  the  son  of  Beauvulph 
is  the  bom  thrall  of  Cedric'  '  We  want  no  '  born  thralls*  in  Ame- 
rica, and  to  prevent  it  we  must  have  every  where  men  of  masculine 
bodies  and  minds ;  men  acting  under  the  highest  motives  for  the 
holiest  ends. 

Labor,  severe  and  wholesome  labor,  is  the  great  primary  law  of 
our  being ;  and  the  absence  of  it  is  a  blessing  only  so  far  as  the 
fruits  of  a  high  state  of  civilization  are  snatched  from  voluptuous  ap- 
petites, and  become  consecrated  to  moral  improvement.  Every  thing 
connected  with  wealth,  leisure,  and  refinemect  should  tend  to  the 
development  and  manly  cultivation  of  mankind.     The  glory  of  a 
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Btate  consists  not  in  its  effeminate  luxuries  but  in  its  hardy  sons ; 
not  in  its  decorated  monuments^  but  in  its  disciplined  men. 

'  Wrat  eonsfltutat  a  itsta  V 
Not  hiffta-niMd  iMttlemanto,  ttd  labored  noniid. 

Thick  wall,  or  moatad  fata ; 
Not  citiaa  proud,  with  apiraa  and  torrota  crowned ; 

Not  baya  and  brood-amed  porta, 
Where,  laurhlof  at  the  atorm,  proud  navlea  ride  { 

Not  atarred  and  Npanfled  courta. 
Where  low-browed  baaenoM  walU  perAunea  to  pride  i 

No!  men  I  hiahniiuded  men, 

Men  who  their  dutiea  know. 
But  ks«w  their  rtghu ;  and  knowieir,  dare  mnlatain ; 

Prevent  the  longHiimed  blow, 
And  craih  the  tyranta,  while  thejr  rend  the  chain ;  ^ 

These  conatitute  a  state. 
And  aorereirn  law,  that  aute's  collected  will, 

O^er  thrones  and  alobea  elate, 
8ita  empreaa,  crowninf  food,  repreasinf  ill.'  Elm. 

Omchmmti,  S^t,  1847. 
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'  Tata»B  Is  an  amblam  In  fhls  peaoaftil  seaaa : 

Soon  rainbow  oolers  On  th«  woods  will  fall. 
And  aafcamn  gnsts  beraaTS  tba  hills  of  graan. 

As  sinks  th«  7«ar  banaatb  Ita  oleudy  pall.'  W.  G.  O&Amx. 

'  1'i.x.  si^a  to  tiaaa  a  sllTar  pound 
To  row  OS  o'er  the  fisfrj? 

With  what  a  holy  quietude  the  dayi 

Of  atitomnfill  these  lovely  eolitudei ; 

So  peaceful  are  they,  and  eo  deeply  hid 

From  the  intrnnon  of  the  boay  worid, 

Mid  the  religioos  gloom  of  loeka  and  trees, 

Which  to  the  sool  impart  a  kindred  awe : 

That  thoo  may'et  here  forget  the  caree  of  life, 

And  in  the  inmost  silence  of  thy  heart 

Approach  the  throne  of  Tbk  Inyisibxji, 

who  dwelleth  not  in  temples  made  with  hands, 

Bat  chooseth  rather  his  abiding  place 

In  the  gray  forests,  throngh  whose  many  roofii 

The  tempests  roll  their  anthems.    Thou  may'st  sit 

Upon  this  bank  of  moss,  and  while  thine  eye 

Hath  many  a  glimpse  of  stream  and  snow-white  sail. 

No  ruder  sound  shall  break  upon  thine  ear 

Than  the  sweet  voice  of  waves  that  lose  themselves 

In  their  own  music  on  the  pebbly  beach. 

Or  the  low  murmur  of  the  wind  that  stirs 

Amid  the  boaghs  above  thee.    Thou  shalt  look 

O'er  wateri  gaudy  with  inverted  trees. 

Beneath  whose  spreading  screens  of  twinkling  gold 

Lies  the  blue  image  of  the  hollowed  sky 

Amid  the  silver  eunents ;  trooping  clouds, 

Of  dauling  whiteness,  and  a  Ihiry  mass 
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Of  dancing  leaves  paintioff  the  glaaiy  Btraam 

With  gold  aud  crimaon.    Nooke,  through  which  the  light 

Streame  with  a  yellow  radiance  from  above, 

Shall  woo  thee  to  look  o*er  their  mony  banka 

Upoo  the  lilent  picture  ;  but  when  he 

Who  keeps  the  feiry  hath  unmoored  his  boat, 

The  scene  below  shall  change  into  a  mass 

Of  rockiog  silver.    Then  the  mimic  waves. 

Clapping  Uiear  little  hands  in  glee,  shall  chase 

Each  other  swifter  in  the  mossy  coves, 

And  fall  with  softer  music  on  the  ear ; 

A  music  mingled  with  the  plunge  of  wheels, 

And  with  the  red-sleeved  boatman's  barcarole, 

(A  strange  wild  mixture  of  old  songs  and  psalms) 

Half-enng,  half-whistled,  as  he  steeis  acrasi 

The  glittering  river. 

With  how  eoft  a  light 
The  golden  sunshine,  glimmering  through  the  hate 
And  misty  softness  of  the  noontide,  bathes 
The  blood-red  leaves  that  strew  without  a  sound 
The  bier  of  Autumn !    It  is  like  the  sad 
Sweet  memory  of  those  who  now  are  saints, 
Redeemed  and  blessed,  in  holy  Paradise ; 
A  memory  which  is  the  almoner 
Of  thoughts  more  sweet  than  music,  and  more  bright 
Than  moonlight  when  it  rocks  upon  the  breast 
Of  the  lulled  ocean.    Thou  shalt  conjure  up 
Amid  the  depths  of  these  hushed  solitudes 
Bright  visions  filled  with  faces  of  old  friends 
Long  since  departed  to  the  silent  land ; 
And  tender  recollections  of  the  past. 
That  fill  the  eye  with  tears ;  yet  not  leas  sweet 
Shall  be  the  sound  of  breexes  in  the  beech, 
Or  quiet  chirp  of  birds  upon  the  shore ; 
Nor  less  serene  the  glasiy  sky  that  bends 
Above  the  glsssy  river. 

Haply,  then. 
When  fhon  hast  felt  the  beauty  of  the  scene. 
And  so  hast  grown  in  love  with  the  red  woods 
That  redden  the  still  wateis,  thou  shalt  tarn 
In  after  time,  to  Uess  the  memory 
Of  those  sedoded  haunts,  well  loved  of  Kmos., 
Who  beareth  through  the  busy  thoroughfares, 
And  mid  the  uproar  of  the  mails  of  men, 
Bright  recollections  of  serenest  days 
PsMod  in  the  company  of  rocks  and  woods ; 
The  talk  of  friends  ;  the  moon's  wave-broken  track. 
The  sloop-lights  gleaming  o'er  the  Tappaan  Zee ; 
The  laugh  of  children,  faces  of  fair  girts, 
Made  ruddy  by  the  dance  on  summer  nights 
And  all  that  coostitniss  the  joy  of  life, 
With  that  which  Nature  gives  in  stainless  skies. 
The  pomp  of  colored  woods,  and  In  the  calm 
Religious  stillness  of  her  holy  fanes. 
Where  Mie  doth  preach  unto  the  heart  of  man, 
With  every  season,  some  morality, 
Some  truth  made  evideut  in  all  her  works, 
Of  the  Divinity  which  animates. 
And  lives  and  moves  in  all  created  things.  »  »  « 
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*Hsiis's  tke  Ifill,  but  wk«ra '«  tba  TutmmnU r^C^rvAiv  Cottm. 

'  jB  vnU  he  recoUeded  -*— ~ '  Here  ^e  Parson  left  off  reading 
from  the  '  Taiilettm  Gazette,^  in  my  last  chapter. 

« I  wish  people  would  n't  have  spasms  !'  said  Mrs.  Otis,  the  next 
morning,  at  tahle,  when  I  told  her  why  the  Doctor  left  so  early ;  '  I 
wish  people  would  n't  have  spasms  ;  they  look  so  disagreeable !' 

Mrs.  Otis  is  a  notable  philosopher,  as  well  as  a  good  house- 
keeper, and  I  assented  quite  cordially  as  she  handed  me  a  rich  cup 
of  Mocha ;  my  nod  of  assent  answering  both  for  the  remark  and 
the  co&e  too.  Happening  to  glance  at  Martha,  who  sits  always  on 
my  right,  I  noticed  a  slight  twitching  in  the  comers  of  her  Habeaa 
mouth ;  but  she  instantly  controlled  it,  and  looked  as  meek,  demure 
and  gentle  as  ever. 

The  fact  is,  Martha  is  almost  a  woman  ;  being  fully  sixteen ;  and 
ever  since  the  reflection  of  the  Lieutenant,  I  have  come  to  remark 
that  she  is  surprisingly  pretty.  SixUm  /  Well,  Time  plies  Us 
scythe  rather  swiftly  for  one  so  old  as  he  is  represented.  Lately 
I  have  been  thinking  that  he  is  quite  a  young  roj^sterer  yet.  Yea, 
3aturnus  hath  a  nimble  gait  for  an  old  boy  of  six  thousand  years 
and  better  1  Noah,  when  he  went  into  his  floating  zodlogical  Be- 
thel, imagined  him  on  his  last  legs,  no  doubt.  Last  legs,  indeed  f 
why,  he  is  now  as  lusty  as  ever.  '  The  lean  and  slippered  panta* 
loon'  doth  not  appear  on  him*  He  weareth  tights ;  and  the  round 
plumpness  of  his  nether  limbs  betokeneth  stalwart  youngness. 

And  so  this  damsel  is  sixteen  !  How  sixteen  years  have  sped ! 
Yes,  thou  art  grown  up,  sweet  Martha,  almost  to  womanhood. 
Who  would  have  thought  it,  when,  sixteen  years  ago  this  blessed 
night,  I  stumbled  over  the  snug  little  basket  which  was  thy  earliest 
cradle  1  Yes,  to-night,  sixteen  years  agone,  thou  wert  sleeping  on 
the  front  door-stone  of  Ingleside,  heedless  of  the  snow-wreath 
which  helped  to  blanket  thee.  Poor  Mrs.  Otis  I  how  she  fidgetted 
about,  and  cried,  and  hinted  of  the  poor-house,  and  told  me  folks 
would  say  I  was  thy  father,  and  declared  $he  would  have  nothing  to 
do  with  thee ;  and  ended  with  kissing  thy  little  cheeks,  and  took 
thee  into  her  own  room  for  her  bed-fellow,  and  called  thee  '  noeet 
Kitle  haby*  in  the  morning  1  Just  such  a  twitching  of  the  mouth  as 
afiected  thee  did  I  experience  when  at  break&st  she  wi^ed  that 
&lks  would  n't  have  babies  in  such  a  queer  way,  right  in  the  dead 
of  winter.  If  it  was  in  the  summer  it  would  n't  be  half  so  bad  ; 
b^t  this  leaving  the  little  innocent  creatures  out  in  the  snow,  all 
aloiie  by  diemselves,  waa  real  cruel  ^-  that  it  was  1    And  such  a 
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pretty  one,  too !  It  was  real  shameful !  '  And  yet,  who  knows,* 
she  added,  '  who  knows  but  what  its  parents  would  n't  have  left  it 
any  where  else  -such  a  night,  but  depended  on  our  kindness,  and 
fe\l  sure  that  the  little  thing  would  n't  be  out  there  long  V  and  then 
how  the  tears  jumped  into  ner  eyes  ;  and  she  put  her  spotless  hand- 
kerchief to  her  handsome  face  (she  was  only  twenty-six  then,  and 
four  years  a  widow,)  and  declared  she  would  adopt  it,  if  I  would 
let  her. 

Ah !  but  it  woi  too  bad,  though !  How  she  started,  and  turned 
all  sorts  of  colors,  with  almost  every  emotion  struggling  together 
in  her  countenance,  when  I  quietly  said  :  '  May  be,  it's  part  black  ; 
who  knows  1'  'Oh!'  she  gasped  out,  and  darted  up  and  ran  to 
her  room  to  see ;  and  then  came  back  crying  with  delight,  satisfied 
that  thou  wert  of  Caucasian  blood,  and  hadst  in  thy  veins  no  Ethio- 
pian tincture. 

Thou  wouldst  have  loved  her  even  more  than  thou  dost  now, 
couldst  thou  have  seen  her  happiness  as  she  sat  down  again  and 
called  me  a  ^Rtd  Ugly^  for  frightening  her  so. 

Jack  Ingle  was  rather  good-looking  or  so,  at  twenty-four ;  so  of 
course  she  referred  simply  to  my  disposition.  Nay,  I  ought  not  to 
bave  trifled  with  her  feelings,  the  tender  soul !  She  has  been  a  kind 
mother  to  th^e  ever  since ;  kinder  than  thy  own.  Perchance — and 
it  is  but  /><fcAa9iee—- perchance  thy  own  mother,  and  thy  father  too, 
may  yet  reclaim  thee,  sweet,  gentle  girl !  What  if  that  letter,  which 
came  this  day  twelvemonth,  should  be  followed  by  another  f  Thou 
art  ignorant  of  my  hopes.  Indeed,  it  were  cruel  to  let  thee  also 
hope,  and  be  disappointed.  How  I  have  longed  to  read  it  to  Mrs. 
Otis  —  the  kind  soul  1  —  and  dare  not,  lest  she  dream  of  it  and  tell 
thee  in  her  sleep  !  Even  awake,  too,  she  might  tell  thee ;  for  with 
a  woman's  heart  she  must  have  also  a  woman's  tongue !  And  if 
she  told  thee  not,  would  reveal  it  in  her  smile,  her  eye,  her  footstep 
even.  Ah,  woman  I  well  art  thou  termed  '  the  weaker  vessel  V 
But  of  no  vulgar  clay  art  thou  fashioned.  Thou  art  a  vase  of  thin- 
nest poroelain  rather ;  through  whose  delicate  fabric  the  light  steal- 
eth  tremulously,  discovering,  in  sofb  shadow,  whatever  is  within  ! 

*  It  will  be  recollected'  that  the  'Squire  is  a  bachelor.  If  he  were 
a  married  man  —  Heaven  save  the  mark  —  he  would  not  discourse 
on  this  wise,  by  a  league  or  twain.  '  It  will  be  recollected,'  most 
courteous,  gentle  and  nidificated  reader,  that  the  Parson,  the  other 
evening,  was  just  at  this  reminiscent  phrase,  when  the  door-bell 
ranff  for  the  Doctor.  The  day  after,  every  eye  in  Tattleton  had 
read  the  *  Gazette's '  report  of  •  The  Tattleton  Dinner.*  Every  body 
was  pleased,  and  every  body  had  talked  of  it.  It  was  settled  that 
Tattleton  had  distinguished  itself  far  beyond  ita  most  sanguine 
hopes.  The  Doctor  had  heard  it  the  subject  of  conversation  in  his 
visits.  His  spasmodic  patient  even  shared  in  the  general  enthusi- 
asm, and  was  reading  the  paper  early  in  the  morning  when  he  called. 
The  Parson  had  witnessed  the  general  excitement  in  his  parochial 
rounds ;  and  instead  of  talking  on  more  serious  matters,  had  been 
obliged  to  talk  of  the  dinner.     The  Lieutenant  had  been  besieged 
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in  the  arsenal  and  at  the  '  Stone-House'  by  whole  regiments  of  the 
*ElueMt  who  thronged  upon  His  Bachelorship  during  the  forenoon 
to  get  his  opinion  of  the  editor's  style  ;  which,  as  far  as  they  '  might 
be  allowed  to  judge,  was  equal  to  that  of  Boswell !'  They  had  all 
along  set  Mr.  PenfiUan  down  as  a  young  man  of  promising  abilities ; 
but  this  effort  was  perfectly  superb;  it  was  so  graphic  and  Kit 
Northish  and  life-like.  In  fine,  it  was  a  Daguerreotype,  and  Mr.  Pen- 
fiUan a  literary  Vandyke.  This  last  comparison  was  probably  being' 
auggested  by  the  desire  they  all  felt  to  have  him  about  their  sweet 
necksy  the  sentimental  dears !  The  Lieutenant  thought  it  would  n't 
have  rvffled  them  at  all.  The  epidemic  had  spread  even  to  the  bar- 
racks ;  and  the  Lieutenant  had  surprised  the  chief-gunner  sitting 
astride  his  piece  full  half  a  minute  after  the  sun  was  set,  reading 
'  The  Gazette/  when  he  should  have  been  blazing  away  for  '  sun- 
down.' 

When  we  were  ensconced  about  the  fire  in  our  accostoraed  seata 
and  postures,  the  Doctor,  after  apologizing  for  his  hasty  retreat  of 
the  evening  before,  suggested  the  farther  reading  of  the  article  in 
question,  since  we  had  all  hold  our  appetites  in  abeyance. 

Disappointed  reader,  your  cunosity  shall  now  be  satisfied,  as  ours 
was.  Imagine  the  'Squire,  after  a  glass  of  Lachrymas  Christi  and 
a  whiff  or  two  of  his  cigar,  slowly  rising  from  the  recesses  of  his 
easy-chair  and  handing  the  Parson,  as  he  sat  down,  a  paper  from 
the  top  of  the  side-board.  The  Parson  leisurely  opens  it,  and  fold- 
ing it  inside -out,  poises  his  cigar  between  the  first  two  fingers  of  hia 
dexter  hand ;  and  then  running  his  eye  down  the  third  column  of 
the  second  page,  commences  reading. 

'  It  will  be  recollected,'  by  all  present,  that  the  Parson  began,  in  a 
full  and  steady  voice, '  It  will  be  recollected.'  Certainly,  it  tooi  re- 
collected, for  the  Parson  drew  on  his  memory  for  the  phrase,  and 
then  came  to  a  dead  pause.  He  rarely  smiles,  but  a  smile  actually 
crept  out  from  the  corners  of  his  eyes,  and  so  spread  over  his  whole 
countenance.     We  were  not  a  little  surprised ;  it  was  so  unusual. 

'  What 's  the  matter !'  exclaimed  the  Lieutenant,  the  Doctor  and 
the  'Squire,  all  in  one  breath.     *  What 's  the  matter  V 

*  I  can't  find  the  place ;'  said  the  Parson.  '  The  place  is  n't  bere ; 
you  've  given  me  the  wrong  paper.  Jack.' 

And  so,  in  fact,  the  'Squire  had  :  and  could  n't  find  the  right  one 
the  whole  evening :  although  he  searched  the  '  library,'  from  the 
sideboard  to  the  book-case,  and  from  the  book-case  to  the  chair- 
cushion,  every  nook  and  craimy  of  it :  and  called  in  Martha  into  the 
bargain,  who  was  afraid  she  had  '  kindled  the  fire  with  it.  Sir.* 

Thus  most  patient  and  long-forbearing  reader,  *  your  curiosity  if 
now  satisfied  as  ours  was;'  as  the  'Squire  told  you  it  would  be. 
About  the  middle  of  next  week,  we  set  the  Parson  reading  the  right 

gaper,  the  'Squire  having  sent  down  to  the  office  for  a  second  copy, 
o  be  patient,  as  we  were,  and  you  shall  have  it  all.  Job  was  pa- 
tient, the  good  old  man ;  and  his  afflictions  were  much  more  grievous 
and  sore  than  yours  are.  He  boiled  all  over  at  the  wicked  desire 
of  the  Evil  One.    If  you  find  your  bad  humors  breaking  out,  just 
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amngre  the  pillows  of  your  sofa,  and  bring  matters  to  a  bead.  It 
will  relieve  you  wonderfully  !  Never  worry  over  little  vexations. 
Let  by-gones  be  by-gones.  The  'Squire  can  tell  yoa  a  soothing 
story,  thereanent.     He  had  it  from  the  Parson. 

Some  years  ago,  when  the  Rt.  Rev.  Dr. was  minister  over  a 

country  parish,  he  went  to  the  Springs  for  a  couple  of  weeks ;  during 
which  time  one  of  his  deacons,  a  thriving,  middle-aged  farmer  in 
the  neighborhood,  had  sickened,  died,  and  was  buried.  The  Doctor 
got  home  on  Saturday  night,  and  preached  a  hastily-revised  funeral 
sermon  the  next  day.  The  loss  to  the  church  was  a  severe  one,  and 
the  whole  audience  shared  the  grief  of  the  widow,  who,  in  her 
weeds,  was  present  during  divine  service.  The  next  day  the  Doc- 
tor went  to  see  her ;  and  as  the  little  g^rl  opened  the  front  door, 
what  was  his  astonishment  as  he  saw,  or  thought  he  saw,  through 
the  half-open  passage-way,  the  mourning  and  disconsolate  widow 
mopping  w  kitchen  floor  I 

Pretty  soon  she  appeared  in  her  working-dress  in  the  parlor,  and 
sadly  shook  the  Doctor's  hand.  For  a  half  hour  he  discoursed  to 
her  of  resignation  and  the  consolations  of  religion ;  she  all  the  while 
hiding  her  tears  behind  her  ample  apron. 

When  he  had  finished,  with  moistened  eyes,  and  sympathetic  heart, 
he  awaited  the  struggle  of  her  grief,  and  she  at  last  broke  the  silence, 
by  saying  in  an  impressible  tone  :  •  Doctor,  1  never  cry  for  ipUt  milk  P 
He  was  not  remarkably  dilatory  in  bidding  her  good  morning ;  and 
finding  the  morceau  *  too  good  to  keep,'  was  within  a  week  near 
losing  his  whole  congregation. 
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Ill  sadnea  coodm  tho  Uotbingf  day 
0*er  Bnena-VieU'B  rocky  way ; 
On  tented  field  and  mountain  gray 
The  ran 'a  bright  beams  glance  moumfally. 

Long  ere  yon  golden  sun  is  low. 
The  grass  with  bloody  dew  shall  glow ; 
The  air  shall  waft  dread  tones  of  wo 
From  quivering  lips  in  agony. 

For  banners  wave  and  arms  flash  bright. 
And  in  the  dawn's  gray  misty  light 
Warriors  are  rushing  to  the  fight, 
And  the  rattling  drum  beats  heavily. 

Dreadful  and  loud  their  yoices  rang. 
Deadly  and  sharp  their  weapons'  clang, 
As  to  the  alrUe  tliey  fiercely  sprang, 
la  eager,  bloody  livairy. 


Then,  thnnd'ring  through  the  rocky  vale. 
The  guns  spout  forth  their  iron  hail 
In  one  fierce  fiery -sheeted  gale, 
And  sulph'rous  flames  gleam  horribly. 

Warm  life-blood  wets  the  flmty  ground. 
And  the  loud  cannon's  awful  sound 
The  wild  death-cry  can  scarcely  drown ; 
It  shrieks  to  Heaven  terribly  1 

On !  on !  ye  band  of  gallant  braves ! 
O'er  yon  the  starry  banner  waves ; 
On  !  on  !  there 's  glory  in  your  graves: 
Charge !  <  't  is  for  death  or  victory !' 

Alas !  that  night,  stretched  on  the  plain, 
Many  a  gallant  brave  lay  slain ; 
At  home  they  '11  wait  them  long  in  vain, 
For  Death  hM  dosed  theif  ] 
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sonnbt:     to     death. 

Hail  !  misrhty  aovereign  of  a  Toicelen  land ! 

TboQ  King  of  Terron !    At  thy  word  the  aonl 

With  trembling  haste  yieldi  up  to  thy  control 
Its  day-built  fortress.    No  one  can  withstand 
Thy  dread  approach.    The  infant  hears  thee  call, 

And  sighs  its  sool  to  Heaven ;  yoothfal  bloom 

Fades  at  thy  breath ;  within  the  silent  tomb 
Strength,  beauty,  virtue,  wit  and  wtsdoih,  all 
Are  gathered  and  forgotten.    Bat  thy  sway 

Stops  with  the  dust ;  the  Spirit,  strong  and  free, 

Spreads  her  broad  pinions  at  the  sight  of  thee. 
Defies  thy  power,  spurns  the  dissolving  clay. 

And  from  thy  gloomy  realms  doth  quickly  flee. 
Soaring  triumphant  to  immortal  day.  ooi^isMina. 


SERMON      OF     THE     QUAKERESS. 
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Once  on  &  timej  but  when,  or  Habere,  it  mattore  not,  a  fdmale,  be- 
longing to  the  Friends'  society,  arose  in  meeting,  and  uttered  the 
following  impressive  sentence: 

'  I  wonder  what  good  it  does  men  to  kill  their  enernies  ;  if  they  would 
let  them  alone,  theg  would  die  themselves,' 

When  I  first  heard  of  the  above  discourse,  so  fnll  of  pith  and 
naivet^, '  That  is  one  sermon,'  said  I,  '  that  I  shall  certainly  never 
forget ;  for  if  I  be  not  mistaken,  there  are  other  things  beside  men, 
which  if  let  alone  would  die  of  themselves.  How  often  have  I  seen 
men  and  women  thrown  into  a  paroxysm  of  feeling,  and  involved 
in  the  most  extravagant  proceedings,  in  order  to  put  down  some  idle 
tale,  or  resent  some  trifling  affront,  which  if  left  to  themselves  would 
have  passed  away  like  a  puff  of  wind,  and  never  more  been  thought 
of!  The  sermon  of  the  Quakeress  has  a  thousand  times  been  pro^ 
fitable  to  myself,  and  a  thousand  times  have  I  preached  it  to  others, 
sometimes  with  and  sometimes  without  effect;  but  I  have  never 
known  an  instance  in  which  it  was  neglected,  and  the  individtial  did 
not  smart  for  the  consequence. 

I  shall  extract  frofn  my  diary  a  few  instances,  out  of  many  re- 
corded there,  in  order  to  show  the  advantage  of  observing,  and  the 
danger  of  violating,  the  doctrine  enunciated  in  our  text. 

'  A  gentleman  of  my  acquaintance  had  received  ai  most  gross  and 
insufferable  insult,  and  under  circumstances  which  would  have  ren- 
dered the  slightest  indelicacy  inexcusable ;  contrary  to  my  expec*' 
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tation,  be  bore  it  in  the  first  instance  patiently,  and  simply  remon- 
atrated.  The  insult  was  repeated,  with  circumstances  of  studied 
aggravation.  Human  nature  could  bear  no  more ;  he  caught  up  an 
axe-handle  and  levelled  the  insulter  on  the  spot,  drawing  his  claret 
copiously.  Turning  around,  *  Did  you  ever  see  a  man/  cried  he, 
'  80  insulted  in  your  life  V 

'  Never/  said  I. 

'  '  If  there  is  law  in  the  land,  I  *11  have  it !' 

'  '  Stop,  stop ;  you  are  too  late  for  that ;  you  have  taken  the  law 
into  your  oum  hands ;  if  he  says  nothing  about  law,  do  you  hold 
your  tongue  ;  let  the  matter  alone,  and  it  loill  die  itself,* 

*  He  thought  otherwise.  At  the  next  county  court,  he  laid  his  com- 
plaint before  the  grand  jury,  who  on  his  own  statement  indicted 
nim  for  a  breach  of  the  peace ;  and  my  friend  was  obliged  to  go 
before  the  court,  confess  guilt,  and  pay  a  fine ;  all  because  he  ne- 
glected the  doctrine  of  the  fair  Quakeress. 

'  A  certain  minister  had  a  parishioner  who  possessed  that  un- 
happy species  of  wit  which  is  composed  of  promptitude  of  thought 
and  sheer  nonsense.  He  was  one  of  that  class  of  wits  who  serve 
and  are  cherished  as  the  fiddles  of  certain  companies.  One  morn- 
ing this  minister  called  on  a  certain  friend,  and  asked,  '  Were  you 
at  church  last  Sabbath  V 

*  *  Yes,'  was  the  reply. 

'  '  Do  you  remember  how  I  closed  my, discourse  V 
'  '  Certainly ;  it  would  not  be  easy  to  forget  it  so  soon.' 
'  *  Can    you  repeat  my   expressions  V  continued  the    minister, 
eagerly. 

*  '  Perhaps  not  the  very  words,  though  I  think  I  can  very  nearly; 
the  sentiment  I  am  sure  of.' 

'  '•  Say  on,'  cried  the  minister,  drawing  his  seat  closer,  and  fixing 
his  glistening  eyes  on  the  lips  of  his  friend. 

'  Your  words  were  these,  or  at  least  to  this  effect : 

'  '  My  hearers,  I  have  been  pi-eaching  to  you  about  the  joys  of 
Heaven,  and  the  character  of  those  who  shall  enter  that  happy 
place ;  conscience  will  testify  to  most  of  you  that  you  are  totally  unfit 
for  such  a  blessed  and  holy  residence,  and  God  only  knows,  whether 
any  of  us  is  qualified  to  enter  the  gates  of  the  new  Jerusalem/ 

'  Right !'  exclaimed  the  minister,  '  now  do  you  know  that  Bill  was 
down  at  the  corner  on  Monday,  (you  know  the  company  that  re- 
sorts there,)  and  was  going  on  in  his  usual  way. 

<  '  Ha  !'  said  one  of  them,  '  you  would  not  talk  so  wildly  if  your 
minister  was  here.' 

'  '  My  minister  V  cried  Bill ;  '  I  would  not  keep  his  company.' 

'  '  Oh,  pshaw !  not  keep  your  minister's  company  V 

*  *  No,'  said  he.  '  He  told  us  yesterday  that  most  of  his  hearers 
were  going  the  wrong  road,  and  be  was  not  sure  but  he  and  the  rest 
would  go  along  with  them.     Now  I  will  keep  no  such  company.' 

' '  Now,'  continued  the  abused  man,  *  there  must  be  a  stop  put  to 
such  levity  and  profanity ;  it  has  a  bad  effect  on  society.' 
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*  •  And  pray,  Sir/  said  the  other,  *  by  what  means  will  you  put  a 
stop  to  poor  Bill's  babbling  tongue  V 

*  *  Bring  him  before  the  session,  to  be  sure,  and  censure  him  ;  or 
at  least  appoint  an  elder  to  admonish  him  in  private.' 

*  *  Take  my  advice,'  said  his  friend  ;  <  let  this  tale  alone,  and  it  wiU 
die  itself.*  You  must  cure  this  man  in  another  way.  Bill  is  a  fool 
of  his  own  making,  and  the  day  may  come  when  he  will  mend  him- 
self. Get  oflen  into  his  company  in  private,  and  talk  to  him  with 
cheerful  seriousness,  without  letting  him  know  that  you  ever  heard 
any  thing  of  his  levities.  This  may  succeed  ;  but  to  oppose  him  in 
front  is  only  to  put  the  match  to  the  powder.' 

'  '  I  believe  you  are  right,'  said  he ;  'I  shall  use  some  pains  with 
Bill,  for  if  he  would  not  make  himself  a  fool  he  might  be  a  clever 
man.' 

'  Bill  and  his  minister  became  familiar.  In  the  company  of  the 
latter  he  improved  insensibly ;  and  in  the  end  became  quite  serious. 
He  threw  away  his  nonsense,  but  retained  his  wit,  which  now  be- 
came the  scourge  of  profanity  and  folly ;  and  in  fine,  he  became  a 
respectable  elder  in  the  congregation,  and  one  of  the  minister's 
ablest  coadjutors.  Need  I  add  by  whose  indirect,  though  none  the 
less  efficient,  preaching  the  conversion  was  brought  about  t 

'  I  had  scarcely  finished  ray  breakfast,  when  Graphomanicus  en- 
tered my  room  with  a  huge  bundle  of  pamphlets  under  his  arm  ;  his 
face  flushed,  and  his  eyes  glaring  and  unsteady.  He  threw  himself 
on  a  chair,  looked  at  me,  and  said  nothing. 

' '  Good  morning,'  said  I ;  '  you  seem  to  have  been  walking  fast ; 
you  are  quite  in  a  glow.' 

< '  Warm  enough !'  said  he ;  '  but  more  by  the  exercise  of  the 
mind  than  that  of  the  body.' 

**Ah!  you  are  always  bothering  your  brain  to  set  the  world 
right ;  and  for  any  thing  I  can  see,  you  '11  miss  it.' 

''jyiiss  it!'  said  he ;  '  I  should  not  'miss  it'  were  it  not  for  a 
*  generation  of  vipers'  and  charlatans  in  literature,  who,  having  no 
brains  of  their  own,  are  determined  to  knock  the  brains  out  of 
every  body  else.  There,'  said  he,  throwing  them  on  the  table, 
'  there  are  four  reviews  of  my  late  work,  written  by  things  that  call 
themselves  *  W»,'  apeing  monarchy ;  but  if  there  were  a  million  of 
them,  truth  is  truth,  in  spite  of  their  dictation.' 

' '  I  hope  they  have  done  you  justice,'  said  I ;  *  that  is,  literary 
justice.  I  suppose  that  they  have  pointed  out  your  faults,  (begging 
an  author's  pardon  for  supposing  that  he  has  any,)  but  moreover 
have  given  you  all  due  praise  for  your  unquestionable  merits.' 

*  *  They  do  justice !'  exclaimed  he,  bitterly.  *  I  doubt  whether 
they  have  read  my  book  ;  and  if  they  have,  I  do  not  know  that  they 
have  sense  enough  to  comprehend  it.  As  to  justice,  that  is  out  of 
the  question  with  these  Goths  and  Vandals,  who  leave  behind  them 
no  other  memorial  of  their  existence  than  the  ruin  of  fames  erected 
by  the  hands  of  genius  and  industry.  Why,  Sir,  they  impute  doc- 
trines to  me  I  never  held ;  give  garbled  quotations ;  misrepresent 
my  arguments,  impeach  my  motives,  and  mix  up  their  clumsy  so- 
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phistries  with  such  a  sneering  air  of  superiority !  Why,  Sir,  they 
play  with  me  as  if  I  were  a  mouse,  that ' 

'  Here  I  burst  out  a-laughing.  I  really  could  not  help  it,  though 
it  was  in  my  own  house,  and  the  man  my  friend. 

' '  What  do  you  laugh  at  V  said  he ;  the  smile  intrenching  and 
gaining  on  the  frown  which  had  covered  his  whole  visage. 

*  *  At  the  genus  irritabile  vaXum^  said  I.  '  Why,  man,  you  grin 
like  the  satyr  Marsyas  when  Apollo  was  flaying  him.' 

"  It  is  easy  to  talk  thus,  for  a  man  who  is  a  mere  looker-on ;  but 
if  you  had  written  a  book  only  to  be  garbled  and  misrepresented 
by  the  contemptible  fraternity  of  We's,  what  would  you  ao  V 

'  *  And  pray  now  what  do  you  mean  to  do  V  I  asked. 

' '  Mean  to  do  !'  exclaimed  he  ;  '  what  else  should  I  do,  than  to 
write  against  them,  and  expose  their  ignorance  and  impudence  to 
public  scorn  and  derision.     '  Do !' ' 

'  *  Now,'  said  I,  '  if  Apollo  and  the  nine  Muses  had  inspired  you 
with  the  quintessential  genius  of  stupidity,  and  made  you  just  fit 
for  a  reviewer,  you  could  not  pursue  a  course  more  worthy  of  such 
a  character  than  to  commence  a  reviewer  of  reviews.' 

< '  But/  said  the  author, '  1  have  truth  and  reason  on  my  side.' 

' '  And  therefore  you  must  come  off  worsted  in  the  scuffle  ;  be- 
cause, I  will  venture,  that  for  every  page  of  sense  you  write  your 
reviewers  will  write  ten  of  nonsense  ;  if  they  have  misunderstood 
your  book  through  ignorance,  they  will  misrepresent  your  reply 
through  malice.  No,  no.  If  the  reviews  be  such  as  you  picture 
them,  let  them  alone,  and  they  loill  die  themselves.* ' 

Such  and  such- like  is  the  repeated  testimony  on  the  pages  of  my 
diary.  But  a  thousand  exemplifications  will  present  themselves  to 
the  intelligent  reader  of  the  importance  of  the  doctrine  inculcated 
in  the  sermon  of  the  fair  Friend  and  the  text  of  your  humble  one. 
Suflice  it  to  say,  that  nothing  is  more  foolish  than  to  kick  trifles  into 
consequence  by  honoring  them  with  opposition  ;  nothing  less  worthy 
of  a  wise  man  or  woman  than  to  notice  every  slight  they  may  re- 
ceive, or  trifling  injury  they  may  meet  with,  in  the  collisions  of  so- 
ciety. 
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A      LOVE-SONNET. 

What  ced  I  wish  thee,  thou  who  ne'er  hast  known 

In  life  one  sad  or  solitary  hoar ; 

Its  sweetest  flowers  across  thy  path  are  strewn. 

And  lift  their  heads  within  thy  rosy  hower. 

To  thee  their  qaeen  ;  of  earth  the  fairest  flower. 

The  sorest  glance  from  that  deep  eye  of  blae, 

Those  pearly  tears  like  drops  of  diamond  dew. 

To  them  is sonshine  and  soft  sammer  shower: 

What  can  I  wish  thee  ?     Mine  is  not  the  power 

To  mark  thy  fate  amid  the  coming;  years, 

Or  not  a  cloud  on  that  fair  brow  sboaid  lower, 

Nor  those  soft  eyes  be  wet  with  sorrow  s  tears ; 

Bright  as  thy  morn  of  life  its  eve  should  be, 

And  Heaven  at  last  should  olaim  one  angel  more  is  thee. 
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Wk  rasnme,  as  we  promised  in  oor  last  number,  a  consideration  of  the  intellectual 
character  of  Danikl  Wbbbtbr,  who  has  been  selected  by  Mr.  Griswold  as  a  worthy 
representatiye  of  the  wisdom,  dignity  and  oratory  of  the  present  time.  With  ele« 
ments  of  reason,  definite,  absolute  and  emphatic ;  with  principles  settled,  strenuous, 
deep  and  unchangeable  as  his  being ;  his  wisdom  is  yet  exquisitely  practical :  with 
eobtlest  sagacity  it  apprehends  eyery  change  in  the  circumstances  in  which  it  is  to 
act,  and  can  accommodate  its  action  without  loss  of  yigor,  or  alteration  of  its  gene* 
ral  purpose.  Its  theories  always  *  lean  and  hearken'  to  the  actual.  By  a  sympathy 
of  the  mind,  almost  transcendental  in  its  delicacy,  its  speculations  are  attracted  into 
a  parallelism  with  the  logic  of  life  and  nature.  In  most  men  that  intellectual  sus- 
ceptibility by  which  they  are  capable  of  being  re&cted  upon  by  the  outer  world,  and 
haying  their  principles  and  yiews  expanded,  modified  or  quickened,  does  not  outlast 
the  first  period  of  life  ;  from  that  time  they  remain  fixed,  rigid  in  their  policy,  tem- 
per, characteristics;  if  a  new  phase  of  society  is  developed,  it  must  find  its  exponent 
in  other  men.  But  in  Wbbster  this  fresh  suggestiye  sensibility  of  the  judgment  has 
been  carried  on  into  the  matured  and  determined  wisdom  of  manhood.  His  percep- . 
tions,  feelings,  reasonings,  tone,  are  always  up  to  the  level  of  the  hour,  or  in  ad- 
vance of  it ;  sometimes  far,  very  far  in  advance,  as  in  the  views  thrown  out  in  his 
speech  at  Baltimore,  on  an  international  commercial  system,  in  which  he  showed 
that  he  then  foresaw  both  the  fate  of  the  tariff  and  the  true  nature  of  free-trade.  No 
man  has  ever  been  able  to  say,  or  now  can  say,  that  he  is  before  Wxbstbr.  The 
youngest  men  in  the  nation  look  to  him,  not  as  representing  the  past,  but  as  leading 
in  the  future.  This  practicalness  and  readiness  of  adaptation  are  instinctive,  not 
voluntary  and  designed.  They  are  united  with  the  moat  decided  preference  for  cer- 
tain opinions  and  the  most  earnest  averseness  to  otlien.  Nothing  could  be  less  like 
Tallctrano's  system  of  waiting  for  events.  He  has  never,  in  view  of  a  change 
which  he  saw  to  be  inevitable,  held  himself  in  reserve  and  uncommitted. 

What  WxBvrcR  is  at  any  time,  that  he  is  strenuously,  entirely,  openly.  He  has 
first  opposed,  with  every  energy  of  his  mind  and  temper,  that  which,  when  it  has 
actually  come,  he  is  ready  to  accept  and  make  the  best  of.  He  never  surrenders  in 
advance  a  position  which  he  knows  will  be  carried  ;  he  takes  his  place,  and  delivers 
battle ;  he  fights  as  one  who  is  fighting  the  last  battle  of  his  country's  hopes ;  he 
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Bna  the  last  ahot  When  the  smoke  and  tumult  are  cleared  off,  where  is  Wbmtie? 
Look  around  for  the  nearest  rallying  point  which  the  view  presents ;  there  he  stands, 
with  his  hand  upon  his  heart,  in  grim  composure ;  calm,  dignified,  resolute  ;  neither 
disheartened  nor  surprised  by  defeat  *  Leaving  the  things  that  are  behind,*  ■  now 
the  trumpet-sound  by  which  he  rallies  his  friends  to  a  new  confidence,  and  stimulates 
them  to  fresh  efibrts.  It  is  obyious  that  Webstbr,  when  contending  with  all  his 
force  for  or  against  some  particular  measure,  has  not  been  contemplating  the  proba- 
bility of  being  compelled  to  oppose  or  defend  a  difibrent  policy,  and  so  choosmg  his 
words  warily,  in  reference  to  future  possibilities  of  a  personal  kind ;  yet  when  the 
time  has  come  that  he  has  been  obliged  to  fight  with  his  fkce  in  another  direction, 
it  has  always  been  found  that  no  one  principle  had  been  asMrted,  no  one  sentimeni 
displayed,  incompatible  with  his  new  position.  This  union  of  consistency  with  prac- 
ticability has  arisen  naturally  from  the  extent  and  comprehensiYeness  of  his  yiews, 
from  the  breadth  and  generality  with  which  the  analytical  power  of  his  understand- 
ing has  always  led  him  to  state  his  principles  and  define  his  positions.  From  the 
particular  scheme  or  special  maxim  which  his  party  was  insisting  upon,  his  mind  rose 
to  a  higher  and  more  general  formula  of  truth. 

Owing  to  the  same  superior  penetration  and  reach  of  thought,  the  gloom  of  Bne« 
cessire  repulses  has  never  been  able  to  paraiyxs  the  power  which  it  has  saddened. 
The  constitution  has  been  so  often  invaded  and  trampled  upon,  that  to  a  common 
eye  it  might  well  seem  to  have  lost  all  the  resentments  of  vitality.  But  Wbbstb» 
has  distinguished  between  the  constitution  and  its  administration.  He  has  seen  thul 
the  constitution,  though  in  bondage,  is  not  killed ;  that  the  channels  of  its  life-giving 
wisdom  are  stuffed  up  with  rubbish,  but  not  obliterated.  He  has  been  determined 
that  if  the  rulers  of  the  country  will  deny  the  truth,  they  shall  not  debauch  it ;  if  they 
depart  from  the  constitution,  they  shall  n<»t  deprave  it  He  has  been  resolved,  that 
when  this  tyranny  of  corruption  shall  be  overcast,  and  the  constitution  draws  agaiu 
its  own  free  breath  of  yiitoe,  truth  and  wisdom,  it  shall  be  found  perfect  of  limb  and 
feature,  prepared  to  rise  like  a  giant  refreshed  by  sleep. 

What  task  would  seem  more  barren  of  present  encouragement  than  that  of  con- 
futing Mr.  Polk's  notion  of  the  unconstitutionality  of  the  <  Harbor  and  River  Bill?* 
But  Mr.  Wbbstbe,  vividly  alive  to  every  wound  or  even  sting  against  that  sacred 
form,  in  whose  life  lives  all  the  promise  of  the  future,  takes  the  subject  up  with  all 
the  warmth  of  the  dearest  interest  of  his  thoughts,  and  exhausts  the  power  of  his 
logic  in  enlightening  the  honest  shop-keepers  of  Philadelphia  on  a  subject  which 
they  probably  cared  for  as  little  as  they  underrtood ;  delivering  with  judicial  empha- 
sis, on  a  subject  of  great  importance,  that  which  posterity  will  receive  as  an  oracle 
of  truth.  What  an  impressive  display  of  public  duty  is  here  given !  what  inherent 
dignity  of  nature  is  thus  attested !  what  a  lesson  to  the  younger  men  of  the  country 
to  persist,  and  to  *  steer  up-hill-ward,'  and  never  to  compound !  But  the  capacity 
thus  to  be  loyal  to  dethroned  Troth ;  to  feel  this  enthusiasm  of  reverence  for  Right  in 
Aaptivity,  belongs  to  those  spirits  only  which  nature  has  touched  with  her  moot  en- 
nobling influences.  The  mental  ability  to  be  thus  freshly  and  earnestly  interested 
in  each  new  scene  of  a  most  discouraging  strife ;  to  rise  from  defeat  with  the  flushed 
energy  of  triumph  ;  shows  a  large  measure  of  the  divine  power  of  genius,  and  a 
spirit,  the  fountains  of  whose  being  are  copiously  refreshed  from  the  eternal  souioss 
of  strength  and  hope. 

Mr.  OaiswoLu,  we  suppose,  is  quite  right  in  suggesting  that  the  only  name  m  sm- 
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dern  tioMa  to  which  reference  can  with  any  Btneaa  be  made  for  pnrpoees  of  analog 
or  QoropariBon  with  Wcbitbr  ib  that  of  Burkb.  In  many  respects  there  is  a  corros- 
pondence  between  their  characters ;  in  some  others  they  differ  widely.  As  a  pro- 
phet of  the  truth  of  political  morals,  as  a  revealer  of  those  essential  elements  in  the 
constitution  of  life  upon  which  or  of  which  society  is  constnicted  and  government 
cToIved,  BuEKi  had  no  peer.  In  that  department  he  rises  into  the  distance  and 
grandeur  of  inspiration  ;  nee  tiwrtale  sonans.  Nor  du  we  doubt  that  the  Providence 
of  God  had  raised  him  up  for  parpoees  of  public  safety  and  guidance  any  more  than 
we  doubt  the  mission  of  Jercmiah  or  Eusha,  or  any  other  of  the  school  of  the  Loan's 
propheta  But  leaving  Burke  unapproached  in  this  region  of  the  nature  and  philoso- 
phy of  government,  and  looking  at  him,  in  his  general  career,  as  a  man  of  intellect 
and  action)  we  might  indicate  an  analogy  of  this  kind,  that  the  character,  temper 
and  reason  of  Burkb  seem  to  be  almost  an  image  of  the  English  constitution,  and 
WsBrrKa's  of  the  American.  To  get  the  key  to  Burke's  somewhat  irregular  and 
startling  career,  it  is  necessary  to  study  the  idea  of  the  old  whig  constitution  of  the 
English  monarchy :  viewing  his  course  from  that  point  of  view,  we  comprehend 
his  almost  countenancing  and  encouraging  rebellion  in  the  case  of  the  American 
colonies ;  his  intense  hostility  to  Warren  Hastiiios'  imperial  system  ;  his  unchas- 
tiied  eamestneos  in  opposition  to  French  maxims  in  the  decline  of  his  life.  The 
eonstitution  of  the  United  States,  that  most  wonderful  of  the  structures  of  human 
wisdom,  seems  to  be  not  only  the  home  of  Webster's  affections  and  seat  of  hie 
proudest  hopes,  but  the  very  type  of  his  undeistanding  and  fountain  of  hia  intellec- 
tual strength : 

*  hie  illiui  arma ; 

Rle( 


The  genius  of  Burke,  like  the  one,  was  inezhanstible  in  resources,  so  composite 
and  so  aveiue  from  theory  as  to  appear  incongruous,  but  justified  in  the  results ;  not 
Ibnnal,  not  always  entirely  perspicuous.  Webster's  mind,  like  the  other,  is  eminently 
logical,  reduced  into  principles,  orderly,  distinct,  re-connecting  abstraction  with  con- 
venience, various  in  manifestation,  yet  pervaded  by  an  unity  of  character. 

Mr.  Webster  has  not  merely  illustrated  a  great  range  of  mental  powers  and  ac- 
eompliflhroents,  but  has  filled,  in  the  eye  of  the  nation,  on  a  great  scale,  and  to  the 
iiurthest  reach  of  their  exigency,  a  diversity  of  intellectual  characters ;  while  the 
manner  in  which  Burke's  wisdom  displayed  itself  was  usually  the  same.  We  can- 
not suppose  that  Burke  could  have  been  a  great  lawyer.  Webster  possesses  a  con- 
■ammate  legal  judgment  and  prodigious  powers  of  legal  logic,  and  is  felt  to  be  the 
highest  authority  on  a  great  question  of  law  in  this  country.  The  demonstrative 
faculty  ;  the  capacity  to  analyze  and  open  any  proposition  so  as  to  identify  its  sepa* 
rate  elements  with  the  very  consciousness  of  the  reader's  or  hearer's  mind ;  this, 
which  is  the  lawyer's  peculiar  power,  had  not  been  particularly  developed  in  Burke, 
but  exists  m  Webstek  in  greater  expansion  and  force  than  in  any  one  since  Doctor 
JoBMSON,  who,  it  always  appeared  to  us,  had  he  been  educated  for  the  bar,  would  have 
made  the  greatest  lawyer  that  ever  led  the  decisionfi  of  Westminster-Hall.  We 
•hould  hardly  be  justified  in  saying  that  Burke  would  have  been  a  great  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury.  Mr.  Wbbster,  as  Secretary  of  State,  proved  himself  to  be  a  practi- 
eal  statesman  of  the  highest,  finest,  promptest  sagacity  and  foresight  that  this  or  any 
nation  ever  witnessed.  Who  now  doubts  the  surpassing  wisdom,  who  now  but  reve« 
lancet  the  asaltod  patriotiun,  of  the  advice  and  the  example  which  he  gave,  but  gave 
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in  vain,  to  the  Whig  party  at  the  beginning  of  Mr.  Ttlbr's  administration  7  Hk 
official  correspondence  would  be  lowered  by  a  comparison  with  any  state  papers  smee 
the  secretaryship  of  Johm  Marshall.  Does  the  public  generally  know  what  has  be- 
come of  that  portentous  difficulty  about  the  Right  of  Search,  upon  which  England 
and  America,  five  years  ago,  were  on  the  point  of  being  *lento  coUiw  duello  7^  Mr. 
Wbbstce  settled  it  by  mere  force  of  mind :  he  dissipated  the  question,  hy  teeing 
through  itt  and  by  compelling  others  to  see  a  fallacy  in  its  terms  which  before  had 
imposed  upon  the  understandings  of  two  nations.  In  the  essential  and  uniTeraal 
philosophy  of  politics,  Webster  is  second  only  to  Bvrkb.  After  Burke,  there  is  no 
statesman  whose  writings  might  be  read  with  grreater  advantage  by  foreign  nation^, 
or  would  have  been  studied  with  so  much  respect  by  antiquity,  as  Webster's. 

In  a  merely  literary  point  of  view,  this  perhaps  may  be  said  of  Mr.  Webster,  that 
be  is  the  only  powerful  and  fervid  orator,  since  the  glorious  days  of  Greece,  whose 
style  is  so  disciplined  that  any  of  his  great  public  harangues  nnight  be  used  as  models 
of  composition.  His  language  is  beautifully  pure,  and  his  combinations  of  it  exhibit  more 
knowledge  of  the  genius,  spirit,  and  classic  vigor  of  the  English  tongue,  than  it  has  en- 
tered the  mind  of  any  professor  of  rhetoric  to  apprehend.  As  the  most  impetuous  sweeps 
of  passion  in  him  are  pervaded  and  mfonned  and  gdided  by  mtellect,  so  the  most 
earnest  struggles  of  intellect  seem  to  be  calmed  and  made  gentle  in  their  vehemence, 
by  a  more  essential  rationality  of  taste.  That  imperious  mind,  which  seems  fit  to 
defy  the  universe,  is  ever  subordinate,  by  a  kind  of  fascination,  to  the  perfect  law  of 
grace.  In  the  highest  of  his  intellectual  flights  —  and  who  can  follow  the  wmged 
rush  of  that  eagle  mind  ? —  in  the  widest  of  his  mental  ranges  —  and  who  shall  mea- 
sure their  extent?  —  he  is  ever  moving  with  the  severest  tone  of  beauty.  No  one 
would  thmk  of  saying  that  Mr.  Webster's  speeches  are  thrown  off  with  ease  and 
cost  him  but  little  effort ;  they  are  deariy  the  result  of  the  intensest  stress  of  mental 
energy ;  yet  the  manner  is  never  discomposed ;  the  decency  and  propriety  of  the  dis- 
play never  interfered  with  ;  he  is  always  greater  than  his  genius ;  yon  see  *  the 
depth  but  not  the  tumult'  of  the  mind.  Whether,  with  extended  arm,  he  strangles 
the  <  reluctantes  dracones*  of  his  adversary,  or  with  every  faculty  called  home,  concen- 
trates the  light  and  heat  of  his  being  in  developing  into  principles  those  great  senti- 
ments and  great  instincts  which  are  his  inspiration ;  in  all,  the  orator  stands  forth 
with  the  majesty  and  chastened  grace  of  Pericles  himself.  In  the  fiercest  of  en- 
counters with  the  deadliest  of  foes,  the  mind  which  is  enraged  is  never  perturbed ; 
the  style  which  leaps  like  the  fire  of  heaven  is  never  disordered.  As  in  Goino's  pic- 
tnre  of  St  Michael  piercing  the  dragon,  while  the  gnaried  muscles  of  the  arms  and 
hands  attest  the  utmost  strain  of  the  strength,  the  countenance  remains  placid,  se- 
rene, and  undisturbed.  In  this  g^at  quality  of  mental  dignity,  Mr.  Webster's 
speeches  have  become  more  and  more  eminent  The  glow  and  lustre  which  set  his 
eariier  speeches  a-blaze  with  splendor,  is  in  his  later  discouraes  rarely  set  forth ;  bat 
they  have  gained  mord  in  the  increase  of  dignity  than  they  have  parted  with  in  the 
diminution  of  brilliancy.  We  regard  his  late  speech  before  the  shop-keepers,  calling 
themselves  merchants,  of  Philadelphia,  as  one  of  the  most  weighty  and  admirable  of 
the  intellectual  efforts  of  his  life.  The  range  of  profound  and  piercing  wisdom ;  the 
exquisite  and  faultless  taste ;  but  above  all,  the  august  and  indefectable  dignity,  that 
are  illustrated  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  that  great  display  of  matured  and 
finished  strength,  leave  us  in  mingled  wonder  and  reverence.  There  is  one  sentence 
there  which  seems  to  us  ahnost  to  reach  the  inteUeetual  sablime ;  and  while  it  stin 
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within  ua  the  depths  of  sympathy  and  admiration,  we  conld  heartUy  wish  that  the 
yonn;  men  of  America  would  inhale  the  almost  snpra-mortal  spirit  which  it  breathes : 
*  I  would  not  with  any  idolatrous  admiration  regard  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States,  nor  any  other  work  of  man  ;  but  this  side  of  idolatry,  I  hold  it  in  profound 
respect  I  belieye  that  no  human  working  on  such  a  subject,  no  human  ability  ex- 
erted for  such  an  end,  has  ever  produced  so  much  happiness,  or  holds  out  now  to 
so  many  millions  of  people  the  prospect,  through  such  a  succession  of  ages  and  ages, 
of  so  much  happiness,  as  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States.  We  who  are  here 
for  one  generation,  for  a  single  life,  and  yet  in  our  several  stations  and  relations  in 
society  intrusted  in  some  degree  with  its  protection  and  support,  what  duty  does  is 
devolve,  what  duty  does  it  not  devolve,  upon  us !'  In  the  name  of  distant  ages,  and 
a  remote  posterity,  we  hail  the  author  of  this  and  similar  orations,  as  WsivrBa  the 
Olympian. 

But  we  leave  a  subject  which  we  have  incidentally  touched,  sincerely  disclaiming 
any  attempt  to  estimate  the  character  or  define  the  greatness  of  WiBsraa.  In  refe- 
rence to  him  we  fee),  as  Cicero  said  to  CiBSAR,  *Nil  vulgare  te  dignum  videri  pouit' 
We  shall  proceed  hereafter  to  take  up  in  order  our  theologians,  those  who  have  been 
eminent  moralists,  our  novelists,  historians  and  essayistB. 


Thx  Pcnnstltanxa  Smtm  ov  Pai^ott  Bncmism  Tbiitxphjuit  in  Fbancs.  ^nblithed  by 
the  Acting  Committee  of  the  PhiUdelphia  Society  for  the  Alleviation  of  the  Miaeriee  of  Public 
Prison*. 

This  pamphlet  contains  first,  a  brief  preface  emanating  fh>m  the  society  whose 
name  appears  on  the  title-page,  introductory  to  an  interesting  and  valuable  letter 
addressed  to  the  mayor  of  Boston,  from  Paris,  by  George  Sumner,  Esq.  Mr.  Sum- 
HBR*8  object  is  to  call  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Boston  to  the  results  obtained  in 
France  from  the  '  Separate  System,'  as  it  is  called,  of  prison  discipline,  and  to  urge 
its  great  superiority  over  the  *  Silent,*  or  Auburn  system,  and  the  necessity  of  its 
adoption  in  Boston.  It  may  be  well  to  state  that  Mr.  Sumner  has  spent  a  number 
of  years  abroad,  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  and  has  enjoyed  peculiar  advantages 
of  intercourse  with  some  of  the  most  distinguished  philanthropists  and  public  men 
on  the  continent,  whose  opinions  on  any  question  like  the  present  are  entitled  to  the 
highest  consideration. 

It  is  to  be  regretted  that  no  better  terms  have  been  found  to  designate  the  two 
systems  of  prison  discipline  advocated  noW-a-days  than  *  separate'  and  *  silent;' 
which  are  so  much  alike  as  hardly  to  convey  the  idea  of  theories  so  very  opposite  as 
the  two  in  question.  *  Auburn'  and  *  Philadelphia'  are  perhaps  better  terms  ;  and 
when  we  have  said  that  under  the  Auburn  system,  which  is  still  in  force  there,  and 
in  many  other  prisons  in  this  country,  the  convicts  work  together  by  day,  but  in 
silence,  and  are  separated  only  at  night,  while  in  the  Philadelphia  plan  each  has  a 
separate  cell,  where  he  is  visited  by  the  chaplain,  teacher  and  keeper,  but  never 
comes  in  contact  in  any  way  with  his  fellow- prisoners,  nor  is  seen  by  them,  we 
have  sufiiciently  explained  the  difference  in  the  two  systems ;  and  we  think  we  have 
at  the  same  time  sufficiently  indicated  to  a  thinking  mind  on  which  side  is  the  ad- 
vantage in  bringing  about  the  great  end  of  all  punishment  —  reformation. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  a  bitter  war  of  words  and  personal  attack  should  accompany 
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:  voAf^  work  of  mercy  as  priioii  refomi.  Benevolence  eboald  ehow  itaelf  in  word  a* 
'ireUoi  in  deed ;  end  true  charity,  we  are  told  on  high  authority,  not  only  <  Taunteth 
not  IfeHlft'  hat  *doth  not  behave  itself  anseemly;  is  not  easily  provoked;  thinketh 

•  no  0iB.'    Yet  on  either  hand,  from  Boeton  and  from  Philadelphia,  riiee  the  clamor 
of  riml  eyatema,  i»  fierce  attack  and  sturdy  defence  ;  and  in  particular,  aome  of  the 

•  eaatem  sttpporteva  of  the  Auburn  plan  have  ihown  a  pu^acioua  spirit,  which  ia  far 
'fi(ea»«difying.    If  we  listened  to  state  pride  only,  we  also  ought  to  be  found,  in  thi» 

w«r4f  words,  on  the  Anbum  side,  as  the  one  in  force  in  New- York  ;  bnt  our  oon« 
"^tiena  are  the  other  way ;  and  beside,  the  Auburn  system,  with  all  its  faults,  does 
Bat-aeem  likely  to  lack  defenders  ao  long  as  its  friends  in  Boeton  can  make  fight  for 
it.  iFigfat  they  do,  most  manfully,  disputing  every  inch  ;  but  a  steady  fire  of  facta 
baa  of  late  been  directed  against  the  silent  system  from  nearly  every  part  of  Europe, 
add^we  cannot  but  think  it  soon  must  fall,  in  spite  of  the  Saragossa-like  spirit  of  ila 


Tbe  greater  expense  of  a  cellular  prison  led  many  States  to  adopt  the  Anbum 
ifllan«l  fiiat ;  but  in  the  motto  of  the  pamphlet  before  us  a  high  authority  proneuncea 
•baldly,  that  *  Every  government  which  in  the  actual  state  of  society,  and  of  the  pro- 
grsss  of  social  science,  adopts  any  other  than  the  separate  system,  will  expose  itself 
to -the  necessity  of  having  before  long  to  re-eonetruet  its  prisons*  Such  is  the  lan- 
guage -of  Count  Gasparin,  formerly  Minister  of  the  Interior  in  France,  and  one  of 
•the  .leaders  in  the  prison  roform  movement ;  and  to  this  decision  all  enlightened  ge- 
-vvmrneats  aeem  to  have  come,  or  to  be  fast  coming. 

In  the  Auburn  plan,  however  strict  the  watch,  means  of  commonication  between 
<the  fprisoneia  do  exist  Thus  we  find,  in  Mr.  Sumner's  pamphlet,  the  chaplain  of  the 
•*  Separate '  prison  at  Tours  urging  *  the  importance  of  tbe  general  adoption  of  thia 
rsystem,  as  a  means  of  reforming  prisoners,  and  of  preventing  confederacies  in  Crimea.* 
Among  those  now  in  the  prison  at  Toura  he  cites  the  case  of  a  young  man  who  com- 
mitted a  robbery  two  days  after  his  discharge  from  tbe  Maisons  de  Force  of  Font»> 
•vrault  This  prison  is  on  the  *  Silent  System  ;*  that  is  to  say,  the  prisoners  are  sop- 
posed  never  to  speak  together  ;*  yet  the  robbery  was  concerted  in  the  prison,  Thia 
is  a  great  evil,  but  thero  is  another  still  greater ;  the  bringing  together  of  prisoners^ 
«ven  in  silence,  destroys  in  the  young  offender  all  feeling  of  pride  and  shame,  one  of 
the  most  powerful  to  bring  about  his  roformation.  His  face  becomes  known  to  hia 
«ompanioos  in  guilt  and  to  the  idle  crowd  of  visitors  ;  the  brand  of  a  felon  is  on  him> 
It  BO  happened  that  a  friend  of  ours  visited  the  Auburn  and  the  Pentonville  model 
prison,  near  London,  within  a  short  time  of  each  other ;  and  the  contrast,  we  ara 
assured,  was  enough  to  convince  the  most  strongly-prejudiced  advocate  of  the  silent 
fljrstem.  Not  that  under  the  Auburn  plan  cleanliness  and  order  may  not  and  do  not 
reign,  and  the  careless  visitor  may  smile  approval  of  all  he  sees.  But  the  machinery* 
though  it  may  b«  well  kept  and  work  smoothly,  is  inefficient,  and  inadequate  to  pro- 
dooe  reformation. 

As  for  the  objectioDS  brought  against  the  separate  system,  that  of  greater  fiivt  coat» 
it  is,  as  we  have  said,  not  to  be  thought  of  for  a  moment.  Its  discipline  has  been  pro- 
nounced too  horrible  for  human  nature  to  bear,  and  separate  confinement  has  been 
asserted  to  lead  directly  to  insanity.  This  we  cannot  better  answer,  so  far  as  Franca 
ia  concerned,  than  by  quoting  from  Mr.  Sumner's  letters : 

*  <  In  the  report  of  Dsaitxts  upon  the  pritons  of  tbe  United  State*,  be  mentloiw  that  in  that  of 
Siof -Suf ,  OB  the  lUent  •yatem,  on  the  second  day  of  hie  Tiiit,  hia  elit|ect  and  li '      ' 
kaova  to  aeariy  aU  the  prieoaen^'— Notb  bt  Mr.  ScMirEa. 
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*FoB  awwers  to  tiM  qMcial  eh«rfM  wbieh  hmw  beaa  broafbt  afiiMi  All  lyfton,  that  it  h  tll« 
cause  of  tnaontiy  and  ia  unfavorable  to  tbe  health  and  moral  educatioa  of  the  priaoaefi,  I  lavilt 
▼oar  attention  to  the  following  extracta  from  private  reports  to  the  Minister  of  the  Interidr.  From 
Bordeanz.  at  whieh  place  the  separate  prison  of  one  hundred  and  sixty-eifht  evils  has  been  ooeaplad 
for  four  years,  the  Prefect  writes,  on  tlie  first  of  April,  1846 :  'It  is  now  Ail^  established  that  the 
liealth  of  the  prisoners  is  better  under  the  separate  system  than  under  any  ecner )  that  they  reeelre 
with  more  fmit  the  conaolations  of  relifioo ;  and  that,  not  beiof  eaxited  by  the  bad  esample  and 
counsels  of  their  fellows,  many  reform,  while  none  grow  worse.'  The  physteian  writes  that  Be  was 
Ibrmeily  disposed  to  consider  this  system  unfavorable  to  health ;  bat  his  opiniao  has  now  ehangadL 
*  Only  one  original  case  of  insanity,'  he  says,  *  has  occurred  in  the  prison,  and  this  was  of  a  convict 
4>o  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  rejection  of  his  appeal  for  a  new  trial.'  The  Tisiting  Committee, 
composed  of  some  of  tbe  most  honorable  and  enlightened  citisena  of  Bordeaadi,  write  t  *  For  our 
own  part,  most  of  us  having  originally  formed  opinions  unfavorable  to  the  tyiitem  of  aeparation  by 
4aj  aa  well  as  by  night,  we  deem  it  our  duty  to  declare  that  ezptriemM  has yrevei  tkat  wt  kmd  fiiBm 
imto  trnrf  and  that  we  consider  the  system  of  separate  imprisonment,  accompanied  by  labor,  read- 
ing,  religious  services  and  daily  walks— the  system,  in  short,  as  it  is  praotisod  U  Bordeaux — as  ou 
of  the  reforms  which  reflect  the  greateet  honor  on  oar  age.' 

'  The  *  Separate  System '  priaon  at  Tours  has  one  hundred  and  twelve  cells,  and  has  been  ocenoied 
Ibr  three  years.  The  prefect  of  the  department  of  which  Tcnrs  Is  the  csfta^  wriiee  on  the  toBr> 
teenth  of  April,  184$,  enclosing  to  the  minister  the  reports  of  the  chaplain,  physician  aad  direcUMB 
of  the  prison.  '  These  reports  establish,*  says  the  prefect, '  in  the  most  complete  manner,  that  in  re- 
gard to  the  sanitary  condition  and  the  moral  adneatloa  of  the  prisonera,  the  syataai  of  total  eepan- 
tion,  so  violently  and  so  unjustly  attacked,  produces  the  most  remarkable  resollB.  Of  a  total  number 
of  sixteen  hundred  and  twenty-six  persons  who  have  entered  the  priaon  sine*  he  inaaguratkm, 
aixteen  only  have  been  transferred  to  the  hoepital,  and  one  only  has  died ;  and  Ihie  single  cane  of* 
death  waa  of  an  old  man  of  seventy,  who  was  laboring  under  a  chronic  aflbctioQ  ef  tbe  lungs.  If  we 
aoek  for  the  influence  which  it  exerciaee  on  the  iateUectnal  faeuhias  of  the  priaoooia,  we  must  ro- 
cognize  that,  far  from  disturbing  their  reason,  it  produces  on  their  minds  the  most  salutery  results.  - 
In  proof  of  this,  I  may  mention  that  not  a  single  case  of  insanity  has  occurred  in  the  prison  ;  and 
that  many  who  have  been  condemned  for  a  term  which  requires  tl^ir  removal  to  the  mnimm»  ce»- 
troles,  aolicit  aa  a  real  favor  the  permission  to  complete  their  imprisonment  in  thehr  cell.  Since  my 
last  report,  of  seventeenth  January,  184S,  1  have  received  thirteen  petitions  to  Ala  eibet.' 

*  The  report  of  the  physician,  the  enlightened  Dr.  Haiks,  declares  that  there  are  certainly  fewor* 
dlieeaaes  under  the  new  system  than  under  the  old,  and  that  the  contagions  dtaeases  of  the  town 
■ever  penetrate  the  prison.  He  goes  into  Aill  dateilsj^and  in  addition  flnds  himself  called  upon  to 
repel  a  charge  publicly  made  against  tbe  prison, 
writer  at  Bordeaux  had  attacked  tbe  system  of  i 
charges  made  in  the  '  Report  of  the  Boston  Priaon  , 

priaon ;  and  having  repeated  theae  charges,  had  continued  t' '  At  Senlis,'a 
name  results  have  been  found :  constant  attempts  et  suicide  {  nuMiness ;  IHghtfUl  mortolity  I'  *  It  la- 
not  my  province,'  says  Dr.  Haixs,  *  to  defend  the  Philadelphia  prison  horn  the  attache  of  the*  An- 
burnian  Society '  of  Boston ;  neither  oan  I  speak  of  the  priaons  of  Benlla  and  Vanoes  {  1^  have  nut 
eeen  them.  But  for  that  of  Tours  I  must  declare,  that  this  writer  baa  been  ledeompletoiy  into  error, 
impoeed  upon  by  statements  totelly  false,  conceived  in  party  spirit,  and  which  I  de^  Um  to  prove.** 
He  concludes :  '  My  own  experience  of  this  system  aervea  to  coaflrm  the  opinion  twice  aoleoHily  an- 
nounced by  tbe  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  that  far  from  menacing  the  existence,  either  physical 
or  moral,  of  the  prisoners,  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  aa  compared  with  former  eyetoma,  eminently  proptr 
to  fortify  and  ameliorate  both.' 

'  It  need  only  be  added,  on  this  head,  that  flt>m  Montpeller  a  diminution  of  ens^AoU  or  neariy  so,, 
in  the  number  of  rktmmatic  mmdvnlmsnarf  caau  had  taken  place  {  and  that  out  of  aix  hundred  and 
flity-eight  men  and  one  huodrea  and  sixty-one  women,  three  men  and  one  woman  were  put  under 
treatment  for  mentel  derangement;  but  each  one  of  them  bad  shown  signs  of  insanl^  before  com<^ 
ing  to  the  prison ;  and  experience  shows  that  the  system  of  isolation,  with  ite  attendant  visits,  in- 
stead of  increasing,  has  a  tendency  to  medsrats  and  qitUt  the  predisposition  to  mental  derangement.' 

When  we  penue  these  results,  and  when  we  read  Mr.  SuMMm's  deecription  of 
tbe  separate  prisons  lately  built  in  France,  of  which  there  are  now  twenty-three  ; 
when  we  are  told  of  their  well-warmed  and  ventilated  rooms ;  the  seven  yisits  paid 
the  prisoner  daily  by  the  directon,  the  chaplain,  the  teacher,  the  visiter,  the  keeper  and 
the  inspector  of  labor ;  of  an  hour's  exercise  daily  in  the  open  air  <  in  a  series  of  courts^ 
many  of  which  are  planted  with  flowers,  and  furnished  with  fountains;'  of  the  library^ 
and  the  hour  allotted  each  day  to  reading,  we  may  well,  with  our  author,  feel  sur- 
prised at  the  objection  of  inhumanity  having  been  brought  against  such  a  systeOi. 
Some  indeed  have  very  conscientiously  taken  the  opposite  ground,  that  it  is  too 
lenient  But  it  is  well  understood  now-a-days  that  physical  suffering  is  not  the  wa^ 
to  reform  a  convict,  any  more  than  flogging  is  to  reform  a  sohool-boy  or  a  soldier.  All 
history  shows  that  bodily  torments,  endured  doggedly  if  not  proudly,  and  peisecutioA 
and  torture,  only  make  heroes  of  the  wont  of  men  in  the  worst  of  causes.  We  seek  to 
break  the  moral  not  the  physical  man ;  to  keep  alive,  by  perfect  isoUtion,  tbe  p^nse  of 
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ahame ;  that  opportunity  for  Berioiu  thought,  which  the  groupiog  on  the  rilent  ayitein 
deitroys  at  once  ;  to  keep  it  alive  as  the  offender's  worst  punishment,  as  well  as  th« 
surest  means  of  his  reformation.  He  is  surrounded  by  influences  of  good  alone,  and 
the  impassable  wall  of  separation  built  up  between  him  and  his  fellows  in  guilt  keeps 
out  all  others.  The  reports  of  the  chaplains  of  the  French  prisons *as  to  the  moral 
effects  of  the  present  system  are  most  satisfactory.  From  Tours  they  write  'of  the 
impossibility  of  any  reform  among  prisoners  when  they  are  bronght  into  contact  with 
one  another ;  the  sneer  on  a  single  face,  during  divine  worship,  coonterbalancing  the 
good  counsel  of  the  preacher.  The  raillery  of  the  wicked,  and  the  fear  they  inspire 
in  those  less  perverse,  prevent  these  last  from  manifesting  that  desire  for  reform  to 
which  their  consciences  prompt  them.  But  at  Tours  it  is  so  no  longer ;  and  now  that 
the  prisoners  are  entirely  separated  from  one  another,  the  chaplain  is  looked  upon  as 
their  welcome  visitor,  their  friend,  and  their  consoler.'  *  The  evidence  of  the  chap- 
lain of  the  prison  at  Versailles,  the  excellent  Abb^  Pmaur,  is  even  more  complete ; 
and  he  speaks  of  the  physical  effects  of  the  system  as  being  eminently  favorable  at 
Versailles ;  but  it  is  above  all,  on  its  moral  effects,  that  he  dwells ;  and  comparing  the 
cellular  prison  with  those  in  which  the  occupants  mingle  together,  he  sums  up  in  few 
words  the  advantages  of  the  former,  viz. ;  the  possibility  of  incalculable  good  in  ex- 
change for  evil  almost  infinite.  *  For  a  great  number  of  the  prisoners,'  says  the  Abb^, 
'  the  lessons  of  our  faith,  meditated  in  silence  and  calmness,  have  results  so  consoling, 
that  I  can  hardly  prevent  myself  from  regarding  as  fortunate  the  fault  which  has  led 
them  to  our  cells.'  The  facts  he  gives,  and  the  opinions  so  strongly  based  upon  these 
facts,  by  the  authorities  of  the  French  system,  are  above  suspicion.  There  is  no  book 
nor  system-making  in  these  reports,  and  this  circumstance  givefcthem  additional  force. 
They  lead  irresistibly  to  the  conclusion  that  the  cellular  is  as  much  in  advance  of 
the  silent  system  as  that  is  of  Newgate  or  the  Fleet  of  old. 

This  matter  of  Prison  Reform,  so  important  at  all  times,  commended  itMlf  espe- 
cially to  our  notice  while  writing  the  above,  from  the  fact  that  a  convention  of  the 
friends  of  prison  improvement,  including  many  distinguished  philanthropists  from 
abroad,  was  then  assembled  in  our  city.  Prominent  among  the  topics  proposed  for 
discussion  was  this  of  the  comparative  merits  of  the  two  rival  systems.  Among  the 
documents  presented,  we  find  that  *  a  paper  of  great  length  was  read  from  Gen.  Grid- 
LBT,  connected  with  the  manufacturing  and  oUier  departments  of  the  Auburn  Prison ; 
treating  of  the  terms  of  sentence,  mode  of  provisioning  convicts,  the  many  evils 
(among  them  the  frequent  mal-conduct  of  tho  keepers)  of  the  heretofore  far-famed 
and  popular  '  Auburn  System  ;'  incidentally  mentioning  the  bad  effect  of  the  disci- 
pline, especially  on  the  younger  class,  most  of  whom  had  become  inmates  of  the 
prison  for  the  want  of  early  moral  culture,  and  had  left  it  ten-fold  more  *  the  children 
of  the  devil'  than  when  they  entered.  In  consequence  of  the  treatment  received  at 
the  hands  of  the  so-called  *  praiseworthy  keepers.'  The  same  opinions  were  held  by 
General  Portbr  of  Alabama,  and  advocated  at  length  and  with  much  ability  by  Mr. 
FouLKE  of  Philadelphia.  Indeed,  the  weight  of  opinion  and  argument  was  deci- 
dedly on  the  side  of  the  separate  system,  the  only  one,  we  are  persuaded,  which  com- 
bines justice  with  mercy,  the  hope  of  reform  with  the  efficiency  of  punishment.  We 
may  say  in  conclusion,  with  pardonable  state  pride,  what  we  have  often  heard  from 
the  mo6t  euiightened  friends  of  the  cause  elsewhere,  that  no  organization  for  prison 
improvement  has  done  more  or  better,  according  to  the  means  at  its  command,  than 
the  faithful  and  indefatigable  Prison  Discipline  Society  of  New-Yoxk. 
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Tkb  Poetical  Works  of  Fitz-Grkbnb  Hallbck.  Now  flrvt  collected.  Illustratnd  with  Steel 
£of ravioftf,  IVoin  Orawinft  by  Amorican  ArtiBU.  In  one  volume,  pp.  2b7.  New- York  :  D.  Apflx> 
ton  akd  Compant. 

Wk  should  as  soon  think  of  sitting  down  to  write  a  review,  with  illustrative  ex- 
tracts, of  John  Buntan's  *  Pilgrim's  Progress'  as  of  the  poenis  of  Hallcck  ;  a  writer 
perhaps  more  univenally  popular  than  any  other  American  poet  It  is  to  speak  of 
the  admirable  and  most  liberal  manner  in  which  the  publishers  have  performed  their 
part  in  the  production  of  the  volume,  that  we  propose  to  say  a  few  brief  words.  To 
begin,  then,  with  the  exterior :  the  binding  is  superb,  bomg  in  red-and-gold,  handsomely 
decorated,  with  a  cover-stamp  vignette  of  Aln  wick-Castle.  The  printing  is  excellent, 
upon  large  types,  of  a  clean,  neat  cut,  and  the  paper  is  as  white  and  thick  as  Bristol- 
board.  The  engravings  are  seven  in  number.  The  first,  *  Hotspur  and  his  Bride,* 
is  by  Lkutze  ;  and  the  figures,  their  expression,  the  castle  back-ground,  and  the  dis- 
tant landscape  below,  all  are  marked  by  those  excellencies  which  have  given  the 
artist  so  distinguished  a  reputation.  The  *  Magdalen'  by  Huntinotom  is  carefully 
painted  and  well  engraved,  but  we  like  neither  the  expression  of  the  eyes  nor  the 
month.  Of  Elliott's  portrait  of  the  author  we  could  not  speak  in  terms  of  too  ex- 
alted praise.  As  a  likeness,  it  is  perfect,  and  as  a  picture,  it  is  only  necessary  to  say 
that  it  is  one  of  Elliott's  best.  *  Alnwick  Castle,'  by  Huntington,  seen  through  a 
vista  in  the  trees,  is  picturesque  ;  but  tlie  numerous  gnarled  limbs  of  trees  in  the  fore- 
ground look  at  first  sight  like  squirmy  serpents  in  an  explosion  of  fire-works.  *  The 
Mother,'  by  the  same  artist,  is  a  very  sweet  and  tender  picture.  The  maternal  face, 
the  *  cuddling*  expression  of  the  babe,  and  its  little  soft  feet,  are  capital.  Very  soft, 
sweet  and  dreamy,  and  exquisitely  engraved,  is  the  next  picture  of  a  landscape  by 
DuRANn;  and  this  is  succeeded  by  one  in  Edmonds'  best  vein,  *The  House  to  Let,' 
a  scene  of  melancholy  desolation ;  as  the  chimney-sweeps  playing  marbles  on  the 
steps,  the  cobwebs  in  the  comers  of  the  doors,  the  absent  door-plate,  and  the  yawning 
nail-holes  where  it  once  was,  sufficiently  evince.  Most  cordially  do  we  commend  this 
beautiful  volume  to  all  tasteful  readers.         ^ 
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The  contents  of  the  <  North-American'  for  the  present  quarter  are  designated  by 
the  following  titles  of  the  articles :  *  The  Life  and  Letters  of  John  Hubs  ;'  *  Virqil's 
Fourth  Eclogue;'  Burnet's  <  Notes  on  the  North -West;'  'Sewell's  Religions 
Novels  ;'  Prescott's  '  Conquest  of  Peru  ;*  '  Reminiscences  of  Coleridge  ;*  Reed's 
*  Life  of  President  Reed  ;'  *  The  Social  Condition  of .  England ;'  and  a  cluster  of 
£ye  briefer  '  Critical  Notices.'  Of:  he  preceding  papers  we  have  found  leisure  only 
to  read  that  upon  Burnet's  *  >i  otes  on  the  North-West,*  a  very  spirited  and  extremely 
well-written  article,  and  the  one  upon  Coleridge's  Reminiscences,  to  which  the 
same  praise  may  be  awarded.  We  may  take  another  occasion  to  indicate  more  fully 
the  character  of  the  various  papers  which  compose  the  present  number  of  the  *  North 
American,'  which  we  must  add,  in  justice  to  the  publishers,  presents  its  usual  pre- 
eminent excellence  in  the  externals  of  paper  and  printing.  Indeed  in  this  regard 
our  Boston  contemporary  surpasses  all  other  American  quarteriies. 
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*KiT  North'  in  ▲  itatb  of  <  Rbtiract.' — We  shall  never  again  take  np  oar 
Scottish  contemporaiy,  named  of  Blaokwood,  with  the  anticipations  of  pleasure  in 
its  pemsal  which  we  have  been  accnstomed  to  entertain  while  CHRisTorasa  North 
was  at  its  head.  He  imparted  to  it  an  individuality  which  was  always  one  of  its 
most  prominent  attractions.  It  was  not  so  much  a  certain  number  of  pages  filled 
with  the  nsaal  collection  of  good  and  indifferent  magazine-papers ;  bat  the  spirit  of 
*  Old  Kit'  was  seen  in  every  namber,  and  his  own  lucubrations  came  to  be  conmdered 
the  soul  as  it  were  of  *  Old  Ebony.'  He  was  continually  talking  of  hinuelf,  too ; 
his  personal  likings  and  his  dislikings ;  his  tastes,  feelings  and  emotions ;  and  yet 
this  was  never  done  offensively,  nor  did  it  cause  his  readers  to  think  him  a  vain  man. 
His  egotism,  he  himself  admits,  accompanied  him  into  solitude ;  <  nay,  was  even 
more  life -pervading  there  than  amidst  the  hum  of  men.'  In  the  opening  of  one  of 
his  gossipy  descriptions  of  a  visit  many  years  ago  to  the  highland  region  of  Scotland, 
he  says,  speakiifg  in  the  second  person  of  Christopher  :  '  In  his  blue  eyes  is  written 
not  only  his  nature,  but  miraculously,  in  German  text,  his  very  name,  Cfrtfstnpfift 
Vortjj).  Mrs.  Grntlk  was  the  first  to  discover  it;  though  we  remember  havjng 
been  asked  more  than  once  in  our  yoath,  by  an  alarmed  virgin  on  whom  we  hap- 
pened at  the  time  to  be  looking  tender,  *  if  we  were  aware  that  there  was  something 
preternatural  in  our  eyes?'  Ct)rU(top|)er  is  conspicuous  in  our  right  eye,  Nort||  in 
our  left  ;  and  when  we  wish  to  be  incog.,  we  either  draw  their  fringed  curtains,  or 
nun -like  keep  the  tell-tale  orbs  fixed  on  the  ground.  Candor  whispers  as  to  confess 
that  some  yean  ago  a  child  was  exhibited  at  nx-pence  with  '  Wiluam  Wood  '  legi- 
ble in  its  optics ;  having  been  affiliated,  ^y  ocular  evidence,  on  a  gentleman  of  that 
name,  who  with  his  dying  breath  disowned  the  soft  impeachment  But  in  that  case 
nature  had  written  a  vile  scrawl ;  in  ours  her  hand  is  firm,  and  goes  off  with  a  flou- 
rish.' In  the  excursion  to  which  we  have  alluded,  Christophxr  invests  even  his 
shadow  (thrown  by  the  sun  upon  misty  mountain-clouds,  at  a  height  from  whence 
'  the  bird-royal  with  the  golden  eye  could  see  the  rising  and  the  setting  sun  and  his 
march  on  the  meridian  without  a  telescope,')  with  spiritual  life.  Scan  the  following 
mmewhat  closely : 

*OhI  tkat  the  SoUtarj,  nd  the  Pedlar,  and  the  Poet,  and  the  Priest  and  his  Lady,  were  here  t» 
eee  a  sight  onore  glor ions  far  than  that  illustriotts  and  visionaiy  Ram  !  Two  Christoprsr  NoRTmi^ 
as  Highland  chieftains,  ia  the  li«yaJ  TarUo ;  one  hurniug  in  the  air,  the  other  in  the  water;  twe 
atationary  meteors,  each  seeming  native  to  its  own  element.  This  setting  the  heather,  that  the  linn 
on  fire ;  this  a-blase  with  war,  that  tempered  into  truce ;  while  the  sun,  aatonied  at  the  apeetaele^ 
not  knowing  the  refulcent  subataoce  from  the  resplendent  shadow,  bids  the  clouds  lie  stiU  in  heaTei^ 
•nd  the  wiada  aU  hold  their  breath,  that  eznlting  nature  may  be  peraiitted  for  s  Uttle  while  to  esjoj 
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the  mirmele  the  nnawares  ha*  wrought ;  aUi  1  gone  u  ibe  gazes,  and  gone  for  ever  1  Our  bonnet 
has  tumbled  into  the  pool ;  and  Christophbr,  like  the  Ram  in  the  Ezcuriion.  ttaDds  shorn  of  hit 
beans.  Now,  since  the  truth  must  be  told,  thst  was  but  a  flight  of  Fancy  ;  and  our  apparel  is  more 
Uke  that  of  a  Lowland  Quaker  than  s  Highland  chief.  'Tis  all  of  a  snuffy  brown;  an  excellent 
eoier  for  hiding  the  dirt.  8ingle>breasted  our  coatee,  and  we  are  in  shorts.  Were  our  name  to  be 
imposed  by  our  bat,  it  would  be  Sir  Clouoeslt  Shovel.  On  our  back  a  wallet,  and  in  our  band  a 
pole.  And  thus,  not  without  occasional  alarm  to  the  cattle,  though  we  hurry  no  man's,  we  go  stalk> 
iDg  along  the  sward  and  swinging  across  the  stream  and  leaping  over  the  quaifroires :  by  no  meant 
unlike  that  extraordinary  pedestrian  who  has  been  accompanying  us  for  the  lest  half  hour,  far  over- 
bead,  up  by  yonder,  as  if  he  meant  mischief;  but  he  will  find  that  we  are  up  to  a  trick  or  two,  and 
aet  easuy  to  be  done  brown  by  a  native,  a  Cockney  of  Cloud-Land,  a  long-legged  awkward  fellow, 
with  a  head  like  a  dragon,  and  proud  of  his  red  plutth,  in  that  country  called  *  thunder-aod-lightning 
breeches ;'  hot  very,  one  should  think,  in  such  sultry  weather ;  but  confound  as  if  he  haa  not  this 
moment  atript  them  off.  and  he  not  pursuing  his  journey  in  pnrit  tuAMralibui ;  yes,  as  naked  as  the 
minnte  he  was  bom !' 

Scarcely  lees  amusingly  wbimncal  is  another  picture  of  Chribtophbr*8  shadow  on 

the  earth.    On  some  occasions,  he  says,  it  was  not  easy  to  look  at  him  without  laugrli- 

ing ;  leaping  side  by  side  with  the  original  on  his  pole,  in  a  style  beyond  the  gro- 

teeqne;  'sometimes  suddenly  shrinking  into  a  broad-backed  dandy,  and  then  as 

■addenly  dwindling  himself  out  into  a  *  Daddy  Long^legs/  striding  as  if  he  had  dis- 

coyered  the  longitude.'    We  have  heard  often  of  the  *  war  of  the  elements,'  but  the 

following  is  the  first  report  of  a  pitched  battle  in  that  kind  we  have  ever  seen: 

*  Wk  wish  we  were  safe  down.  There  is  no  wind  here  yet— none  to  speak  of;  but  there  is  wind 
•Bouth,  to  all  appearance,  in  the  region  toward  the  west.  The  main  boidy  of  the  clondt  it  falling 
back  on  the  reterve ;  and  observing  that  movement,  the  right  wing  deploys ;  as  for  the  left,  it  to 
broken,  and  its  retreat  will  soon  bo  a  flight.  Fear  is  contagious ;  the  whole  army  has  fallen  into  irre- 
mediable diaorder ;  has  abandoned  its  commanding  position ;  and  in  an  hour  will  be  self-driven  into 
the  sea.  We  call  that  a  panic.  Glory  be  to  the  corps  that  covers  the  retreat  I  We  see  now  the 
cause  of  that  retrograde  movement.  In  the  north-west,  *  far  off  Its  coming  shone,'  and  *  in  numbers 
without  number  numberless,*  lo  I  the  adverse  bust !  Thrown  out  in  firoot,  the  beantiful  rifle  brigade 
comes  swiftly  on,  extending  in  open  order  along  the  vast  plain  between  the  aSriet  Pine-mountains  to 
3ron  Fire-eliflfs,  (where,  when  the  thunder  at  mid-day  would  hide  their  heads  in  a  night  of  clond, 
they  thrust  them  through  the  blackness,  and  show  them  to  the  glens,  crowned  with  fire.)  The  enemy 
marches  in  masses ;  the  space  between  the  divisions  now  widening  and  now  narrowing;  and  as  sure 
at  we  are  alive  to  hear  it,  to  the  sound  of  trumpets !  The  routed  army  has  rallied  and  reftppeara ; 
asd  hark!  on  the  extreme  left,  a  cannonade  I  never  before  had  the  Unholy  Alliance  a  finer  park 
of  artillery ;  and  now  ita  Are  opens  from  the  great  battery  in  the  centre,  and  the  hnrly-bwiy  to  geoe- 
ral  fhr  and  wide  over  the  whole  field  of  battle.' 

Is  n't  that  <  pretty  smart  writing?'  It  seems  to  be.  But  it  is  growing  dark ;  there 
is  '  something  like  an  eclipse  going  on,  or  an  earthquake  at  his  toilette ;'  and  Cheisto- 
riEBB,  malgr^  his  rapt  admiration  of  natore's  sublimity,  most  be  descending  toward 
the  lowlands.    Follow  him  along  down,  reader : 

*  Axx  thto  may  be  very  floe ;  but  these  lead-dropa  dancing  on  our  hat  tell  oa  to  take  op  onr  pole 
and  be  off,  for  that  by-and-by  the  waters  will  be  in  flood,  and  we  may  have  to  pass  a  night  on  the 
mountain.    Down  we  go. 

*  We  do  not  call  this  the  tame  tide  of  the  mounuin  we  erawled  up  9  If  we  do,  we  lie.  There,  all 
waa  purple  except  whM  wat  green ;  and  we  were  happy  to  be  a  heathered-legged  body,  ooeationalljr 
akippinv  like  a  grasshopper  on  turf.  Here  all  is  rocks  save  stones.  Get  out  of  the  way,  ve  ptarmi- 
gans !  We  hate  shingles  from  the  bottom  of  our  — '—  Oh !  dear !  oh  !  dear ! — but  tlU»  is  painful : 
aliddering  on  shingle  away  down  what  is  any  thing  but  an  inclined  plane,  feet  feremoeL  accompanied 
with  ratttina  debris,  at  rail-road  speed,  every  twenty  yards  or  so  dtolodginff  a  stone  it  big  as  one't- 
aelf,  which  insuntly  joins  the  procession ;  nnd  there  they  go,  hopping  and  jumping  along  with  ui^ 
some  before,  some  at  each  side,  and  we  shudder  to  think  of  it,  some  behind  ;  ^well  somersetted  over 
••r  bead,  thou  Gray  Wack^  I)  but  mercy  on  ua,  and  foigive  na  oer  sina !  for  if  thto  last,  ia  another 
minute  we  are  all  at  the  bottom  of  that  pond  of  pitch ! 

'Hare  we  are— aitting  I  How  we  were  brought  to  assume  thto  rather  uneasy  posture  we  do  not 
pretend  to  any.  We  confine  ouraelvea  to  the  fact.  Sitting !  beaide  a  Tarn.  Our  escape  appears  to 
have  been  little  less  than  miraculous,  and  must  have  been  mainly  owing,  under  ProvideDce,  to  our 
pole.  Who 's  laughing  t  T  ia  you,  you  old  witch,  in  hood  and  doak,  crouching  on  the  djff,  aa  if 
you  were  wanning  your  handa  at  the  fire !' 

Tfaeie  yon  have  '  Old  Krr.,'  and  there  we  will  leave  him.  No,  not  yet ;  let  ns 
thank  him  in  his  <  retiracy '  — old  Tory  though  he  be,  and  not  altogether  forgetting 
the  harsh  words  he  has  sometimes  said  of  our  beloved  country — let  us  thank  the 
Prinob  of  Gossips  for  the  many  pleasant  hours  he  has  given  as,  and  wish  for  him» 
in  his  waning  years,  happtneas,  prosperity  and  peace. 
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*A  Leaf  FROM  the  Annals  op  Inbanity.' — Under  this  head  oar  sometime  cor- 
respondent, Pliny  Earle,  M.  D.,  Physician  to  the  Bloomiugdale-Asylam  for  the  In- 
sane, has  exemplified  the  fact  that  a  person  may  be  very  insane,  deluded  and  inco- 
herent, and  yet  retain  good  judgment,  distinctiye  principles  of  integrity,  and  the 
ability  to  apply  himself  to  manual  labor  and  a  judicious  system  of  self-government. 
The  physical,  intellectual  and  moral  qualities  of  the  *  specimen'  are  well  depicted : 
he  was  a  *  colored  pusson,'  about  twenty -five  years  of  age,  of  general  good  health, 
and  muscular  system  well  developed.  He  was  ingenious,  possessed  of  an  active  and 
energetic  temperament,  disposed  to  industry,  *  doing  all  things  well'  that  were  en- 
trusted to  him  ;  insomuch  that  he  was  established  as  a  sort  of  sable  Major-Domo  in 
the  Asylum,  which  by-the-by  he  claimed  as  his  own ;  and  hence  was  known  by  no 
other  appellation  than  that  of  '  The  General.'  He  was  always  punctaal  in  whatever 
he  promised ;  indeed,  says  Doctor  Earlb,  '  he  considered  his  toord  so  sacred,  that  if 
the  slightest  doubt  of  his  faithfulness  to  it  were  insinuated  or  implied,  he  was  *  as  truly 
and  completely  mortified  and  humbled,  his  self-respect  as  much  wounded,  as  if  be 
had  been  educated  in  the  very  hot-house  of  the  principles  of  honor,  and  yet  without 
the  anger  and  the  disposition  to  avenge,  which  in  the  latter  case  would  have  been  bat 
too  liable  to  occur.'  With  all  this,  however,  his  false  ideas,  his  incoherence,  the  com- 
plete botUevereement  or  entire  overthrow  of  some  of  his  mental  faculties  are  exhibited 
In  his  own  words,  which  were  taken  down  as  they  were  spoken,  in  a  dialogue  with  Doc- 
tor Earle  the  day  before  his  patient  left  the  Asylum.  It  is  remarked,  that  whenever 
he  was  questioned  he  was  always  prepared  with  an  answer ;  a  full  response  was  ready 
the  moment  the  query  was  fully  propounded.  We  give  two  or  three  extracts  from 
the  dialogue  in  question.  It  may  be  well  to  premise  that  *  *Thu9alenC  is  evidently 
considered  a  *  noun  of  multitude'  by  the  speaker ;  and  it  will  be  perceived  that  he 
goes  off  at  a  tangent  quite  as  soon  at  the  *  lead*  of  a  letter  as  of  a  word : 

I^YSiciAN.  What  is  your  name  ) 

Patixnt.  My  name  u  Judi^e  Hamilton  HABfBi.BTON  HAttBLXroK.  I  am  mayor  of  the  city, and 
my  father  wa«  Judge  and  Sheriff  Uamblxton ,  Aobifpa,  King  of  Damaaker,  and  he  gave  me  this 
house. 

Physician.  Where  were  you  born  t 

Patient.  I  wat  not  born ;  I  growed  in  Deevah  Foolah,  in  the  farthest  part  of  the  South  Fenterte. 
AH  the  people  there  ii  Iriah,  and  all  the  children  ii  Spaniih.  I  grew  on  to  Maraziana,  where  I  was 
planted  again.  Then  I  grew  to  Morypalet,  and  lived  in  the  city  of  Cairary  a  thouaand  yenu,  and 
more  too,  off  and  on,  for  I  waa  rametimes  in  England.  I  am  general  to  the  Heatherena,  Stat*  of  Big 
Ranger,  in  Regyptia. 

PuTSiciAN.  How  old  are  you  f 

Paticnt.  I  'ffi  a  Tbusalem  nation  yean  old.  I  am  in  the  United  Btatea  of  R^vssa.  My  home 
ia  in  Bandanna,  in  Galgotha.  If  I  should  lose  that,  I  should  never  have  another.  Massachusetts  ia 
in  Galgotha,  and  so  is  China  and  Boston  and  Pennsylvania.  Baltimore  is  a  diamond  State.  I  go  to 
steal  Delaware,  oppodte  Jerusalem.  Jerusalem  ia  a  gold  nation,  and  Delaware  is  not  It  is  ia  sight 
of  Jericho,  and  Judea  is  a  thousand  miles  south. 

Physician.  Did  you  have  any  brothers? 

Patient.  Yes ;  I  *ve  got  a  thousand  :  one  named  Mr.  Hobton,  one  Mr.  LuoLow,  one  Fobuk,  oao 
Mr.  PoBTXB,  Mr.  Lbisurx,  Mr.  Nteb;  and  I  have  six  aunU.  That  was  my  aunt  walking  with  on 
in  the  city.  In  the  old  country  they  wear  large  frocks,  but  in  this  country  they  dresa  in  trowsers. 
But  now  I  'II  tell  you  some  more  names :  Mr.  Folan,  Mr.  Tanolx,  Mr.  Baldwin,  Mr.  Bknhak  and 
Mr.  Tubnxb.  That 's  all.  All  them  are  presidents  and  generals;  big  men,  as  big  as  from  h«fo  to 
Borrow ;  big-bellied  men.    There 's  a  big-bellied  man  in  Philadelphia,  and  another  ia  Baltimore. 

Physician.  Have  you  learned  any  trade  f 
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Patixnt.  7m  ;  I  'm  a  lbrr«-BULn,  a  ahlp-earpentar,  (that  '•  wbat  I  ftUow  moat ;)  a  plattaodar  ^  t« 
■iak«  plataa— obiaa  of  all  kinda ;  gold  tuiblara  and  gold  wirea ;  a  taiuMr,  a  bnn-ainitli  and  gold* 
aaitth,  and  a  ■hoe-maker. 

pRTSiet&H.  RaTe  7on  anj  iMMiey  f 

Patixivt.  Yea ;  I  have  money  enoofh. 

PRTuetAM.  Hew  mneh  t 

Patibht;  My  hmae  la  flin  of  money,  and  all  the  money  in  the  banka  la  mhM.  I  'te  a  Belgian,  and 
tkeeaahlerortbebank. 

Pbtsicuiv.  Bow  many  doUari*  worth  of  money  have  you  f 

pATinrr.  Thuaalem,  Thnaalem  Sutea  of  doUara ;  Unt  money  I  'm  worth.  Tm  a  laborer ;  I  'fe 
got  arma  in  the  fbrgva  akiea ;  In  the  forgna  regf ona. 

PBTBiciAir.  That's  all  nonaevae. 

PATixmr.  It  la  n't  nonaenae.  I'm  a  generaL  I've  got  to  atand  all  the  flghtinf,  all  the  gonginf, 
and  all  the  wan.  I  're  been  in  a  hundred  thouaand  ninety-nine  battles ;  and  Mparate  devila  makea  n 
hnndred  million  ef  battlea,  and  more  too.    I  brought  twelve  women  when  I  came  here. 

PoyaiCLUf.  Are  yon  married  Y 

PATmrr.  Yea ;  lawiWiy  married  by  law.  I  hare  In  thia  country  nine  wirea,  and  In  my  own  eona- 
tiy  fire  ALXtOHrxn  and  fifty  thouaand  other  wirea ;  that  'a  alL 

Phtsiciah.  You're  trying  to  make  a  fbol  of  me. 

Patwht.  No;  that '•  the  truth  {  that's  a  fact;  you  may  go  there  and  aee,  when  I  go  home;  the 
ezpenaea  won't  coat  you  nothing,  because  I  'II  allow  it  to  you  firee.  I  'm  llfty  nations  of  land.  I  'Bi 
Liberator,  Alabroma,  Lunherbesher,  Roaanna  and  Region.  I  'm  a  Maker.  I  make  women  all  day ; 
aeventy  Thuaalem  women.  After  that  I  'm  the  Son  of  Man  and  the  Bon  of  Satioub  ;  that  'a  alll  he 
in  this  land.    CniuaT  is  a  brother  to  me ;  he  lives  over  in  Peonsylvania. 

PKT8XC1AN.  What  do  you  expect  to  do  when  you  leave  this  place  t 

Patxumt.  I  'm  going  into  Jersey  shore  and  golag  to  be  drowned,  take  a  new  frame,  a  white  man, 
n  large,  Ug  lord,  and  then  I  'm  going  home  and  have  that  ialand  aerosa  the  river  aent  to  Maaaaehtt- 
natta,  into  the  Island  of  St.  Oorah.  Soon  as  I 'm  in  Jeraey  I 'm  at  home.  Every  body  theva  halleoa 
*  Hurrah  for  General  H  avaLXTON !'  when  I  go  over  there.  I'm  a  traveller  and  have  a  big-headed 
cane  to  go  to  Beaton.  That 's  my  country,  and  I  'U  live  there  if  I  please ;  but  I  do  n't  want  to.  I 
want  to  burry  oa  and  get  to  Dublin  city  ;  then  I  'm  going  to  Jericho,  and  may  be  1 11  stop  there  n 
while ;  I  do  n't  know.  I  have  an  Asylum  in  Jericho ;  it  is  locked  up,  though.  Nobody  lives  in  It. 
It  's  in  sight  of  the  city.  If  I  stop  there  it  will  be  to  save  Ooo  Almiobtt.  He  waa  Impriaoned  In 
the  jail  there,  and  after  he  was  liberated  he  waa  aent  to  the  Asylum  to  aail  vaasela.  He  gave  the 
ikaylnm  to  me,  and  eountiea,  atate^  and  judgments  of  money.  He  gave  me  aome  livera  of  aMnasr 
and  a  thousand  States  of  money,  every  day,  to  sail  four  veaaela  for  him  and  to  take  care  of  aeven 
hundred  women  and  one  God,  and  he  to  pay  all  the  debts  and  all  the  clerks  of  the  Asylum.  He 
pays  them  counties  of  dollars  a  month.  I  have  three  years  to  sail  for  him,  and  he  is  to  see  that  we 
clear  a  hnndred  statea  of  money  a  day.  We  can  clear  that  easy  enough.  I  've  clenred  thnt  by  my 
Aflyhub 

III  nply  to  the  ^onticm  how  he  eonld  take  care  of  his  Aeylom  if  he  wm  fuliog, 
he  anewen  oategoriealiy,  as  ibUowa.  We  think  that,  iadependeiit  of  a  oenoeption  of 
'  banking  priTilegee,'  he  has  aome  Tagae  idea  of  the  *  phalans'  and  *  phalaneterjr*  of 
Fouaisa: 

Patiutt.  I  am  to  lenve  aomebody  I  eaa  troaL  I  only  Vnnt  one  to  ait  and  keep  the  book%  and  eae 

woman.   The  woman  I '  ve  got ;  her  name  is  Miss  B ;  that  *a  the  house*keeper.    She  'a  a  whltt- 

baircd  woman ;  gray 'haired  woman ;  ten  fi>ot  high  ;  the  tallest  woman  I  've  seen  in  some  time. 
She 's  over  in  Jeraey,  only  about  forty  miles  from  the  shore.  I  shall  have  a  hundred  nursea.  I  've 
aeon  them  all;  they 're  good-looking  people.  The  patients  all  lisp,  like  the  French.  OodAlmiobtt 
wnnu  them  broke  of  thia,  and  Misa  N  —  ia  going  to  do  it.  She'a  a  ahort,  hump-baoked  woman ; 
aha'a  beea  here ;  waa  here  last  falL  Dr.  M— —  ia  to  be  the  first  doctor.  I  shall  have  Ibur  doetom. 
It 's  a  very  big  house ;  will  hold  fifty  thousand  {  that  'a  the  big  part  will  hold  so  many.  It  haa  a 
steeple  on  it.  The  little  part  will  hold  a  hundred ;  the  next  little  part,  a  hundred ;  the  next,  fll\y ; 
the  next,  forty ;  that 's  all.  You  may  be  one  doctor  if  you  've  a  mind  to.  We  do  n't  allow  any  man 
to  sleep  in  the  Aaylum.  We  have  e  big  hotel  and  bnnk.  It 's  a  little  tow  n,  twenty-lbur  miles  round, 
a  wail  running  round  twelve  feet  kigh,  and  more  toe,  with  iron  pickmaeathntD^  nn  big  anynwaaak 
Tha  men  wUl  aU  vlee^  at  Iha  hOlaL 
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pHTticiAN.  I  think  jronr  pUn  it  a  good  ono. 

Patzknt.  I  gueM  *t  ia!  I  haye  a  large  fam  and  a  larffo  barn,  llelda,  atablea,  paacfa-orchard 
twelve  milea  of  peachea,  two  milea  of  cherriea,  ten  milea  of  applea,  twentj  ooilea  of  pe«r#,'  Mg 
peara,  do  a't  get  ripe  till  very  late ;  bluebell  peara,  big  round  aa  yonr  fiat,  moat  to  big  rodnd  aa  jour 
head.  There  'a  a  good  blaeknnithVahop,  goldamlth'a^hop  and  earpeDter*a  ahop ;  that  *a  all  the 
ahopa  there  la.  There  'a  a  cabinet-ahop,  but  wo  do  n*t  nae  it ;  the  maa  ia  dead  that  oaed  to  nahe 
bedateada  and  bareaua.  Hie  name  waa  Fuia«T.  He  died  of  tha  cholera.  Ha  got  aick  in  the  morn- 
ing, eating  cabbage.  He  atole  hia  wlfe'a  cabbage  and  eat  it  aad  it  killed  hink  He  ia  bnried  in  the 
Aujlum }  he  *a  the  only  one  buried  the^ 

PuTSXct AM.  Shall  yon  apend  your  life  at  th^  Aaylum  f 

PaTixirT.  No ;  I  ahall  atay  about  three  yeara,  and  then  go  away.  I  *m  going  to  Bandanna  then ; 
that  'a  my  heme ;  all  my  family  live  there.  I  'm  going  to  atay  at  home  then.  I  ahall  be  a  rich  man ; 
a  Maker.  1  have  a  country  aaylum  at  Jericho,  but  there  *a  nothing  in  it;  can 't  keep  any  thing  in 
it.  It  haa  been  haunted  ever  aince  it  waa  built ;  I  do  n't  know  what  nmkea  it  haunted.  It  'a  a  white 
one,  and  haa  a  hundred  doora  in  it.  |  alept  in  it  one  night,  and  I  got  all  but^tore  up.  I  had  an  old 
quilt  an  the  bed,  aad  it  got  torn  all  up.  I  got  op  and  went  out  doora  to  aee  what  ailad  the  hovae ; 
went  a^top  of  the  bouae,  I  did ;  but  1  did  n't  hear  any  thing,  only  the  wind  blowing,  and  the  doora 
alamming  with  a  aonnd '  Wham !  wham  I  wham  V  In  the  morning  I  aee  a  little  boy  aitting  ia  the 
door,  and  he  aaid :  *  Ton  mnat  never  aleep  here  again,  for  you  '11  be  torn  up.    There  'a  never  any  maa 

dept  iq  it.'    Then  I  gave  It  to  Mr.  B ,  if  he  would  aleep  in  it  one  night.     He  tried  it,  but  ha 

poald  n't  aleep,  aad  came  back  all  in  hia  ahirt-talL     Now  I  '11  give  it  to  any  man  that  will  take  it; 
he  'a  welcome  to  it. 

This,  it  will  searcely  be  denied  by  any  body,  is  slightly  incoherent ;  but  it  is  vastiy 
like  the  '  talks*  of  the  characters  depicted  by  the  great  author  of  <  Puffer  Hopkins;* 
and  not  more  erratic,  we  yenture  to  say,  than  the  unwritten  conceptions  of  that  de- 
funct murderer  of  sundry  defunct  periodicals,  (including,  as  was  ineyitable,  <  Yankee- 
Doodle,')  as  sad  but  self-sustained  he  saunters  down  the  shady  side  of  Broadway, 
a  faithful  lover  of  himself,  without  a  rival. 


*  RoMAMOB  OF  TBS  Stcamboat.'  ^-  OuT  now  oonssfMndent,  *  W.  E.  G./  has  cer- 
tainly '  made  out  a  good  case,'  as  the  lawyers  term  it,  for  the  steam-boat,  on  the 
score  of  romance.  We  clip  and  condense  his  sketch  somewhat,  bat  not,  as  we  think, 
to  its  detriment  He  was  about  taking,  at  a  New- York  pier,  one  of  the  stately  Hud- 
son steamers,  *  when  out-spak*  he  thus  :*  *  You  see  that  she  is  ready  for  us.  Already 
the  inward  struggle  has  commenced.  The  giant  of  the  age  is  awaking ;  he  stretches 
out  his  mighty  arms  and  sends  forth  his  deep-mouthed  yawn.  He  has  slumbered  all 
day  long  as  quietly  as  an  infant  But  now,  while  the  sun  goes  down,  and  the  slow 
twilight  is  impending,  he  lifts  himself  from  his  bed  and  calls  for  food  and  prepares  for 
toiL  They  give  him  fire  and  water  to  digest,  and  the  white  blood  soon  rushes  through 
every  artery.  They  pile  upon  his  sturdy  back  boxes  and  bags  and  hundreds  of  hu- 
man beings ;  and  yet  they  hold  him  in  subjection,  and  will  not  let  him  move  from  his 
place  UDtil  the  last  moment  of  the  appointed  hour  has  expired  and  the  last  tithe  of 
his  patience  is  exhausted.  But  the  time  has  at  length  arrived  The  last  caipet-bag 
is  on  board ;  the  last  porter  has  performed  an  Alvarado  leap ;  the  last  newspaper 
boy  has  furnished  the  last  passenger  with  the  last  news,  and  we  are  at  length  moving 
steadily  out  mto  the  Hudson.  Think  what  it  is  to  commence  a  voyage  under  circum- 
stances such  as  these ;  in  the  vicinity,  almost  in  the  embrace,  of  a  chained  monster, 
the  terrible  Genius  at  once  of  Water  and  of  Fire  ;  the  past  and  future  destroyers  of 
the  world ;  the  great  chemists  of  the  entire  universe !  Think  what  it  is  to  go  out  upon 
the  watMS>  with  the  faoes  of  age  and  of  youth  smiling  around  yon ;  the  manly  ooun- 
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tenmnee  beaming  with  high  hope  and  determined  resolntion  ;  the  beautiftal  glance  of 
woman,  never  so  refleetiye  as  when  she  looks  with  curioni  interest  and  expectation 
into  the  mystery  of  the  distance,  and  holds  in  check  the  fancies  of  the  moinent ;  the 
rising  romance  of  the  scene  and  the  hour ;  the  very  noise  and  animation  around  ^her. 
Yes,  there  is  romance  in  the  very  noise  and  confusion  i  it  rouses  the  energy  of  tbooght ; 
it  awakens  fancies  too  thick-coming  to  be  distinct ;  ideas  which  are  rather  the  i^irit 
of  thought  than  thought  itself ;  ideas  which  become  emotions,  so  fall  are  they  of  life 
and  feeling  and  power.  It  is  this  species  of  romande  which  especially  salts  the 
character  of  an  American.  With  him  there  is  no  quiet  The  poetry  of  his  soni 
is  interwoven  with  the  active  and  aseful  employments  of  life.  It  is  called  mto  exer- 
cise nnder  the  influence  of  a  high  pressure.  But  it  ts  poetry,  nevertheless.  It  takes 
in  at  a  glance  the  old  ideas  of  the  past ;  it  conceives  and  appreciates  the  spirit  of 
ancient  song  ^ind  fable.  But  it  does  not  dwell  upon  these  things.  Even  as  the  boat 
of  his  invention  glides  swiftly  by  a  hundred  scenes  of  natural  beauty,  so  do  his  thoughts 
glide  over  the  past  and  present  to  settle  down  in  the  future,  the  end  of  his  intellec- 
tual journey.  The  life  of  the  future  is  ever  before  him ;  it  absorbs  every  thing  else ; 
for  his  destiny  is  unfulfilled,  and  his  heart  will  not  be  at  rest  Observe  him  at  this 
moment ;  now  that  we  have  passed  the  suburbs  of  the  noisy  city,  and  are  careering 
pleasantly  past  the  *  Palisades.'  Take,  for  instance,  the  young  man  whose  restless 
look  is  ranging  along  their  stately  summits.  See  him  lean  forward,  impatient  even  of 
the  speed  of  the  great  steamer.  He  ahready  imagines  he  can  see  the  Highlands,  the 
-  Ka&takills,  the  West,  the  Rocky  Mountains  and  the  Pacific  —  his  only  resting-place ; 
the  grave  of  his  eneigy  and  the  end  of  his  ambition.  His  poetry,  resembling  that  of 
the  ocean  and  the  prairie,  is  the  vastnest  of  the  field  of  life  which  lies  before  him. 
His  romance  is  the  greatness  and  almost  wildness  of  the  adventures  of  civilisation. 
There  is  a  mystery  about  his  country  which  enchains  him,  an  unexplained  wmtthing 
which  he  is  trying  to  fathom  ;  and  he  brings  the  past  to  bear  upon  his  subject  and 
draws  upon  its  truth  and  its  fiction  for  illustration,  and  still  remains  unsatisfied. 

'  It  is  not  the  least  of  his  wonders  that  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  the  strange 
'  thing  of  life*  which  now  bears  him  so  smoothly  and  steadily  along  over  the  bo- 
som of  the  Hudson  had  no  existence.  The  great  invention  of  Watt,  confined  to 
the  drudgery  of  the  work-shop,  had  then  but  little  of  the  poetry  with  which  its  pre- 
sent employment  has  invested  it  Its  labors  wero  aseful  but  common-place.  It  fnr- 
nished  him  with  the  necessaries  and  even  the  Inxories  of  life ;  but  it  did  not  bear  him 
with  his  freight  of  ambition  and  hope  to  the  very  ends  of  the  earth.  It  did  not  pene- 
trate the  distant  veins  of  his  native  land,  nor  add  its  sharp  cry  and  its  deep  roar  to  the 
voices  of  the  wUdemess.  Nor  did  it  press  on,  as  now  in  the  gray  hour  of  twilight, 
along  the  banks  of  our  classic  river. 

<  The  evening  melts  imperceptibly  into  the  night,  and  our  thoughts  sink  into  re- 
pose ;  but  not  into  a  dreamiest  slumber ;  for  now  the  witchery  of  the  steam-boat 
increases,  and  dreams,  clear  and  distinct,  shaping  themselves  anudst  the  flying  sparks 
and  ceaseless  motion  of  the  engine,  droams  that  are  lulled  by  the  unchanging  mnsic 
of  the  mighty  machine,  present  grand  ideas  of  power  and  strikmg  thooghts  of  the 
snblune.  Observe,  in  the  contemplative  countenance  of  the  boy  who  leans  upon  the 
railing  and  looks  out  upon  the  scene  before  him,  the  influence  of  the  scene  and  the 
time.  The  germ  of  poetry  b  shooting  up  within  his  bosom.  He  marvels  at  the 
world  in  which  he  lives ;  at  the  great  works  of  man  presented  to  his  astonished  eyes. 
He  wonders  whether  he  himself  is  like  the  rest  of  his  species ;  whether  he  shall  ever 
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raooMirfiilly  •mnlate  the  tklU  of  the  eanning  artificen  who  hate  fashioned  the  itranfa 
iabrio  on  which  he  haa  been  gaziog  with  awe  and  admiration.  And  as  he  torna  away  to 
loae  himielf  in  the  aublimer  works  of  nature,  he  feels,  perhaps  for  the  first  time,  the 
majesty  which  dwells  in  the  heavens  above  him  and  in  the  earth  and  air  and  water 
around  and  beneath  him.    He  is  looking  fbr  a  due  to  the  mystery  of  the  enginery 
which  be  has  been  contemplating ;  and  as  he  looks  and  dreams,  and  looks  again,  the 
light  breaks  in  upon  his  opening  mind,  and  he  comprehends  more  clearly  than  he  has 
ever  yet  done  the  great  lesson  of  truth ;  the  inezhaastible  source  of  knowledge  and 
its  power.    He  seems  to  have  lost,  for  the  time,  his  restlessness ;  and  although  it  is 
impossible  to  say  where  his  visions  may  find  *  a  local  habitation,'  his  mind  is  evidently 
active,  and  his  resdation  strong.    He  bears  about  him  the  nnmistakeable  ^nrit  of 
adventure ;  and,  if  we  may  judge  by  the  open  and  frank  expression  of  his  face,  the 
spirit  of  honest  daring  in  some  good  and  truthful  cause.  •    •   •  <  Niobt,  relieved  only 
by  the  light  of  the  stars,  has  shronded  the  scene  in  her  own  pall,  yet  adding  to  its 
miystery,  and  greatly  enhancing  the  rooMnce  of  the  steam-boat.    Indeed,  it  is  only 
at  night  that  this  strange  creation  of  man  can  be  adequately  appreciated.    When  the 
traveller  is  in  soms  degree  isolated  from  surrounding  objects,  its  solemn  roar  is  dis- 
tinctly heard ;  and  the  emotions  of  its  iron  soul  are  chiefly  felt  to  be  a  soil  of  real 
Ufs»  pnsinssing  the  attributes  of  human  existence.    There  is  a  breatliing  in  those 
stupendous  lungs ;  a  strong  pulsatioD,  regular  as  that  which  marks  the  tide  of  lifcb 
When  deep  night  has  at  length  arrived,  and  all  but  ourselves  have  left  the  deck,  the 
giant  whose  arras  are  in  motion  before  us  rises  like  a  spectre  and  takes  to  himself  am 
individnal  esdsteace.    What  has  As  to  do  with  the  insignificant  mortals  who  are  so 
unthinkingly  borne  along  by  his  fearful  strength  7    Nothing,  surely.    He  is  workmg 
for  the  ftiture  generations  of  men ;  he  is  toiling  for  the  civiltxation  of  the  world.    His 
deep  anxiety  and  audible  emotion  are  called  ferth  by  the  vast  undertaking  in  which 
he  is  engaged ;  and  the  straining  of  his  muscles  and  the  vigorous  exercise  of  his  iron 
sinews,  together  with  his  shriek  at  setting  ofl^  and  his  smothered  gioans,  proceeding 
as  it  were  firom  the  auguish  of  a  determined  heart,  are  but  so  many  indicatioss  of 
his  awful  sense  of  responsibility,  and  his  terrible  self-sacrificing  will.' 

By-the-by,  'speaking  of  steam-boats,'  another  correspondent  has  reduced  htM 
thoughts  on  a  kindred  theme  to  riiyme.  He  has  been  inspired  by  looking  down 
through  the  htm  foot  grating  of  a  great  lake-steamer  and  se«ng  the  firemen,  with 
the  reflection  of  '  white-heat'  strong  upon  their  melting  faces,  feedtag  the  capaeioaa 
mawa  of  the  fimiaces  with  their  accustomed  aliment : 

*Vuz.CAif!  he«TeMl  what  baTe  you  built, 
Claokiag,  tweharisf,  ihunderiBf  berut 
Up  frum  Hftdea,  oo  ■  tilt, 
Luff'd  you  tbis,  bun;  on  your  retrf 

*BiMin;,  f  rouniof,  fpiteftil,  atroaf, 
Totb  tremendoui  your  mnehino; 
Whilo  a  i«ry  wianrd  mog 
Whktlot  MmetbiBtf  •hrillwitbiD. 

•Tmliaf  ta  tbo  pit  boloir, 
Liko  iaferaal  worimeD,  m« 
Dingy  mortala  to  and  fio 
Lug  Um  relics  of  •  trao. 

•  Waekanod  with  tbe  kuea  of  iSmIcs^ 
Straining  at  tbe  ehinney  blase. 
Bee  tham  feed  tbe  monster's  stroke, 
WUle  wiik  aeiear  aveep  it  pUye.' 
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Gosop  WITH  Readers  and  Corrbspondbnts.  —  We  haVe  been  reading  lately,  and 
with  much  interest  and  pleasure,  the  *  Life  of  Judge  Smith,  of  Neto- Hampshire* 
who  died  *  full  of  years  and  full  of  honors,'  some  few  yean  ago  in  the  <  Old  Granite 
State.'  Aside  from  being  an  eminent  lawyer,  legislator,  and  jurist,  he  was  a  man  of 
true  humor  ;  which  quality,  says  his  biographer,  (whose  name  we  should  like  to  know,) 
'  like  the  foam  and  phosphoric  light  in  the  wake  of  a  great  ship  at  sea,  often  marked 
the  progress  of  his  mind  through  depths  the  most  profound  ;  and  in  his  moments  of 
relaxation  burst  out  and  (lashed  in  all  manner  of  antic  and  fantastic  shapes.*  We 
are  glad  to  perceiTe  that  the  writer  fortifies  his  impressions  of  the  value  of  humor  by 
collateral  opinions  of  several  illustrious  theological  examples.  *  It  was  a  saying  of 
Palbt,  that  he  who  is  not  a  fool  half  of  the  time  is  a  fool  all  the  time.  Robert  Hall, 
who  held  a  similar  opinion,  on  being  reproached  by  a  very  dull  preacher  with  the  ex- 
clamation, *  How  can  a  man  who  preaches  like  you,  talk  in  so  trifling  a  manner?'  re- 
plied :  *  There,  brother,  is  the  difference  between  us ;  you  talk  your  nonsense  in  the 
pulpit,  I  talk  mine  out  of  it'  The  eminent  Doctor  South,  being  in  the  midst  of  a 
frolic  on  one  occasion,  and  seeing  a  dignified,  unbending  acquaintance  approaching, 
exclaimed,  *  Stop !  we  must  be  grave  now  ;  there  is  a  fool  coming !'  Let  us  give  our 
readers  one  or  two  instances  of  Judge  Smith's  felicitous  epistolary  style,  of  which 
several  examples  are  furnished  in  the  volume  before  us.  Some  time  after  he  had  re- 
tired from  the  bench,  and  given  up  his  profession,  he  writes  as  follows  to  a  distinguished 
lawyer  of  Boston :  *  I  want  two  pairs  of  castors  or  rollers  to  make  my  bed  move 
easily  forward  and  back,  and  cannot  find  such  as  I  want  nearer  than  Mr.  Quinct's 
great  city  of  Boston,  and  cannot  think  of  a  less  personage  to  procure  them  for  roe 
than  H.  H.  F ,  E^|uire,  counsellor-at-Iaw,  etc.,  etc.  They  are  not  to  be  swiv- 
elled BO  jia  to  go  zig-zag.  I  am  done  with  all  zig-zagging,  twisting,  turning,  etc., 
having  left  the  profession,  and  am  in  the  strait  line  of  things,  and  want  my  bed  to 
move  back  and  forward  in  such  a  line.  I  prefer  iron  to  copper  or  brass.  I  am, '  for 
the  reason  aforesaid,'  done  with  all  brast  composition,'  etc.  From  another  letter,  en- 
cIoBing  notes,  due-bills,  etc.,  to  a  brother  lawyer  for  collection,  we  take  this  paasage : 

'  I  have  a  note  against  D.  H .     His  hopes  from  death  of  father-in-law  are  so 

far  realized,  that  the  good  old  man  is  dead ;  bat  as  to  all  beyond,  (I  do  n't  mean  the 

effect  of  death  on  the  Colonel,  but  on  H ,)  I  am  in  the  situation  of  the  United 

States'  Circuit-Court,  Jav  and  Others,  as  Sewall  pleasantly  told  them,  *  Your  Honors 

mean  well,  bat  your  HonotB  do  n't  know.'    I  have  also  a  note  against  N  -^—  D , 

another  man  of  your  town,  for  moneys  lent  years  ago.  He  pleads  poverty,  the  boa- 
e»test  plea  he  ever  made.  I  have  a  good  many  other  debts  in  the  same  ddefol  situa- 
tion.' He  gives  this  hit  to  another  correspondent  who  had  contemplated  a  new  work : 
*  If  you  will  publish  the  great  book  you  say  you  have  written,  I  will  buy  it,  and  If 
pdisible,  read  it.  I  am  your  friend,  and  will  make  any  reasonable  sacrifice  to  serve 
you.'  A  complimentary  critic,  that !  We  Begregate  a  few  other  brief  paBSaget 
which  have  impresBod  us  by  their  satire  or  their  originality  and  truth :  *  Talletrand 
once  said  that  the  art  of  patting  men  in  their  proper  places,  was  perhaps  the  firat  in 
the  science  of  government.'  We  do  not  always  Bttceeed;  sometimes  we  send  men 
to  eeugresB  whom  we  ought  to  send  to  the  state-prison  ;  and  place  men  on  the  bench 
who  ought  to  be  set  before  the  bar ;  men  are  seen  laboriously  thumping  the  euBhion  who 
oaght  to  be  thumping  the  anvil.' **^  *  Yon  will  sometimeB  see  a  college-gradnafe  who 
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cannot  write  a  page  of  good  English »  nor  even  ipell  well  tach  English  as  he  can 
write.*  —  *  Thk  noblest  riy^iw  cogie  down  firom  the  loftiest  mountains ;  and  the  most 
useful  lives  flow  from  the  highest  aspirations  and  desires  in  youth.'  -—  Judge  Smith's 
interest  in  the  young,  his  power  of  entertaining  them,  and  his  familiar  intercourse  with 
them,  form  to  our.  Tiew  one  of  the  pleasantest  features  of  his  character.  In  this  respect 
he  was  like  Chief  Justice  MAasHALL.  An  interesting  fact  or  two  will  illustrate  this : 
<  A  lady,  at  whose  house  he  was,  aaked  her  daughter,  about  three  years  old,  to  go  to  an- 
other room  for  her  father.  *  I  will,'  she  said,  *  when  Judge  Smtn  is  not  here.'  A 
little  fellow,  just  beginning  to  talk,  was  so  entert  lined  by  him  that  every  time  ha 
paused,  he  called  out,  *  Man,  talk  more ;  man,  talk  more.^  Another  little  girl,  with 
whom  he  had  been  playing  and  talkmg  some  time,  being  asked  to  go  oot  with  her 
mother,  said,  *  No,  no ;  I  want  to  stay  here ;  I  want  to  hear  whit  he  will  say  next' 
This  pleasant  and  simple  cliaracter  of  the  Judge  is  well  exemplified  in  an  incidental 
picture  which  is  drawn  of  his  chamber,  with  a  little  child  of  Vicious  and  diaolnte 
parents,  sleeping  in  her  little  crib,  in  one  comer  of  it.  '  The  sight  of  the  little  crea- 
ture,' says  his  biographer,  'seemed  to  double  the  enjoyment  of  his  own  comforts.  When 
he  saw  her  put  to  bed  at  night  in  her  dannel  night-gown,  or  dressed  in  the  morning  be- 
fore the  cheering  wood-fire,  he  always  manifested  the  liveliest  pleasure ;  exclaiming 
again  and  again, '  A  brand  snatched  firom  the  burning !  a  brand  snatched  from  the 
burning  !*  He  was  accustomed  to  say  that  it  was  natural  that  old  people  should  not 
be  beloved,  if  they  were  every  day  gradually  withdrawing  their  confidence  from  the 
young ;  ■  for,'  he  adds,  *  it  is  confidence,  unsuspecting  confidence,  which  begets  loya 
between  the  young  and  the  old.'  A  kind  and  good,  as  well  as  a  dbtinguished  man, 
was  the  late  Judge  Surra  of  New-Hampshire.  .  .  .  Tax  paper  on  *  Modern  LiU' 
rature,*  with  many  facts  well  set  forth,  contains  altogether  too  sweeping  denuncia- 
tions of  many  gifted  authors  of  the  present  day.  The  writer  is  one  of  those  who 
can  see  only  one  side  of  a  question.  He  should  have  lived  in  CflAaLKS  the  Second's 
time ;  for  then  Sir  Sam ukl  Tckk  and  himself  might  together  have  denounced  all 

books:. 

*Thksk  little  b1«ck  booka  do  more  deTila  rsUe 
Then  all  the  fifuree  of  the  conjuron. 

Corse  on  the  inveDtor  of  that  damned  device 
Of  paiatiof  words  and  epeakinc  to  our  eyea! 
Had  I  a  httitdred  daughtera,  by  this  light 
Not  one  of  'em  should  ever  read  or  write  V 

Some  people,  Bfr.  '  L ,'  can  never  labor  gradually  in  the  circle  of  any  re- 
form ;  they  must  rush  at  once  to  the  periphery.  •  •  •  Wb  heard  the  other  afternoon, 
from  a  proved  raconteur,  who  has  bo  rival,  either  orally  or  with  pen  in  hand,  a  story 
of  Jaxvis's,  the  distinguished  painter,  which  made  db  quite  '  elastic'  for  half  a  day. 
A  mercurial  yet  misanthropic  Frenchman,  who,  to  'save  himself /rom  himself,' 
used  often  to  call  upon  Jaevis,  had  an  '  Old  Master,'  a  wretched  daub,  whose  great- 
est merit  was  its  obscurity.  Being  ignorant  of  the  hoax  which  had  been  played  upon 
him  in  its  porchase,  he  set  a  great  value  upon  it,  and  invited  Jaevis  to  come  to  his 
room  and  examine  it  Jaew  did  so ;  and  to  prevent  giving  its  possesMir  pain,  he 
avoided  the  expression  of  an  opinion  '  upon  the  merits,'  but  advised  the  owner  to  have 
it  cleaned ;  it  being  '  so  dirty  that  one  might  easily  mistake  it  for  a  very  ordinary 
painting.'  Soom  fonr  or  five  days  afterward  the  Frenchman  called  upon  the  painter ; 
and  the  moment  he  entered  his  apartment,  he  exclaimed :  '  Ah !  Monsieur  Jaevixs, 
I  'aye  some'sing  to  tell  yoa I   My  gra&nd  pietore  Is  des-troy' ! — no  woes'  a  d-^-n 
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■ny  more !  I  get  ze  man  to  clean  him :  ver'  good ;  he  waih  him  all  out  wis  de 
Unpentime!  Ah!  if  I  ooold  only  cateh  him!  —  I  would  kick  him  p-l-e'ii-t-y  !* 
( Heayene !'  exclaimed  JAam ;  <  can  it  be  pomble  that  that  great  picture  it  spoiled  f 
Yon  must  have  been  in  a  towering  panion  when  it  came  home  in  that  condition.' 
*  No»  no.  Monsieur/  replied  the  Frenchman,  in  a  lachrymoie,  pitiful  tone ;  '  I  am 
not  strong  man  to  be  angry — I  was  t^i-c^k  /'  •  •  •  It  is  one  of  tliose  warm,  low- 
doody,  fine-rainy  days  of  lato  October.  Young  Kmcx,  an  hour  ago,  in  a  grassy  ravine 
of  a  hill-side  groye,  now  almost  berafl  of  its  summer  honors,  helped  us  to  brush  to- 
gether a  thick  bed  of  faded  leayes ;  and  on  that  fragrant  couch  we  have  been  lying, 
looking  off  through  the  thin  blue  drizzle  upon  the  dying  woods  over  the  Tappa&n 
Zee,  and  the  patohes  of  fall -wheat,  of  matchless  green,  that  edge  them,  toward  the 
riyer.  Returning,  afteV  much  pleasant  chit-chat  with  the  little  <  Jomoa,'  we  find  a 
paoquet  of  letters  and  communciations  firom  town  (to  which  we  did  not  repair  to- 
day) upon  onr  toble ;  and  lo !  the  first  one  we  open  is  what  Hallxox  terms 


'A  uruyt  o*«r  bappy  day*  departed 
▲  bop*  that  aoab  agalxx  may  be.' 


Our  esteemed  correspondent,  in  kind  compliance  with  the  Macedonian-call  m  onr 
ast,  has  certainly  tonohed  us  at  this  moment  in  a  tender  point  He  expresses  our 
sentimentB  exactly : 


"T  n  well  at  tlmea  to  mope  ud  righ, 
If  one  can  five  good  reatoo  why ; 
E'eo  change  or  vceoe  may  cau»e  (who  knows )) 
A  tear  tu  trickle  down  offe'e  noee : 
I  grant  ye  it  ia  weak  to  aob— 

O,  very  I 
Tec  moat  I  weep  to  leave  dear  *  Doss, 
His  Ferry!' 

*  October's  wailing  winds  are  here. 
Its  foliage  pied,  and  meadows  sere ; 
Gorgeous,  with  all  its  bravery  on, 
Crisping  with  frosty  breath  the  lawn, 
It  endetk  my  gay  summer  job, 

So  merry ; 
And  now  *  Good-bye  to '  Mr.  DoBB, 
His  Ferry !' ' 

*  I  shall  remember  well  its  shades, 

Its  CoNBTAiiT-dells  and  green  arcades, 
Where  murmuriag  winds  on  summer  eves 
Made  musio  in  the  trembling  leaves; 
Those  leaves,  beneath  whose  shade  Uie  cob- 

bler-sherry 
Contented  flriendship's  chain  at  *  Dobb, 

His  Ferry.' 


*  And  now  I  stand  opon  the  wharf. 
While  shoou  our  favorite  *  AmBOW*  QiTj 
And  still  in  thought  behold  afar 

'The  spot  where  my  food  wishes  are ; 
But  steamer,  slaiie,  ^or  prancing  cob, 

Nor  wherry, 
May  bear  my  yearning  heart  to '  Dobb, 

His  Ferry  I' 

*  Tied  to  the  roaring  city's  wheel, 
Where  omuibii  their  thunders  peal ; 
Pent  up  mid  bounds  where  Tice  is  nursed, 
Where  man  with  many  a  care  is  cursed. 
One  lives  amid  a  seeching  mob. 

Half  terri. 

Fied  with  scenes  unknown  at  *  Dobb, 

His  Ferry.' 

*  Shake,  shake  your  lasy  sands,  O  Time  I 
And  swiftly  bring  round  Summer's  prime ; 
Bring  iu  glad  g8les\o  waft  me  back, 

Up  the  broad  Hudson's  sparkling  trackl 
The  vision  makes  my  pulses  throb; 

I  bury 
All  work-day  thougku,  and  muse  on  *  Dobb, 

His  Ferry !' » 


Whoever  shaU  visit  '  Dobb's'  the  ensuing  winter,  and  the  pleasant  domicil  which 
we  inhabited  there,  will  on  examination  find  pieces  of  '  Old  Knick.'  sticking  to  the 
door-posts ;  retained  there  in  the  disparting  struggle  of  the  final  adieu.  •  •  •  Wn 
derive  the  following  capital  anecdote  from  an  esteemed  friend  who '  was  there,' 
and  who  never  yet  permitted  a  good  thing  to  escape  his  observant  eye.  A  stage- 
coach, well  freighted  with  passengers,  was  once  travelling  from  liondon  to  York. 
Among  those  on  the  outside  was  a  dry-looking  gentleman  in  rusty  black,  and  very 
taciturn.  According  to  custom,  he  soon  got  a  travelling-name  from  his  dress;  and 
from  some  accidental  whim,  the  passengers  seemed  to  take  a  pleasure  in  playing  upon 
it  Whenever  they  stopped  there  would  casual. questions  be  asked:  *  Where's  the 
Gentleman  in  Black?  *  Wo  n't  the  Gentleman  in  Black  come  by  the  fire.'  *  Per- 
haps the  Gentleman  in  Black  would  like  a  bit  of  the  mutton  V    In  short,  the  Gentle- 
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man  in  Black  baeama  a  penonafo  of  comeqaeBoe,  in  ipito  of  hia  tacitamity.  At 
length,  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  crash !  went  the  ooach,  and  the  onlucky  *  ootwdef* 
were  sent  headlong  into  the  ditch.  There  was  a  world  of  work  in  repairing  daraagea, 
and  gathering  together  the  limping  pawengera.  Joat  ae  they  wen  about  lokting  off, 
the  coachman  was  attracted  by  a  voice  from  a  ditch,  where  he  found  some  one,  white 
ae  a  miller  from  rolling  down  a  chalky  bank.  The  Unknown  prayed  in  piteona  voiee 
lor  anietanee.  '  Why  who  the  deuce  are  you  7'  cried  ooachee.  *  Alaa!'  repUed  the 
other,  in  a  tone  half-whimaical,half-plaintiTe,' I'm  the  Gentleman  in  Blaek!'  ...  A 
letter-writer'  from  New-Orleans,  in  one  of  oar  daily  journals,  mentieiis  as  a 
gratifying  fact  that  duelling  has  well  nigh  gone  out  of  fashion,  not  only  in  that  city 
bnt  in  portions  of  the  south  and  south-west  where  it  was  formeriy  the  most  iireqnent 
A  distinguished  southern  statesman  once  informed  us  that  not  a  few,  if  not  the  greater 
part,  of  the  duels  which  had  occurred  in  his  section  of  the  country  had  been  prooa- 
cuted  to  a  fatal  termination  by  the  officieusness  or  obsUnacy  of  the  secondik  One 
of  the  British  essayists  mentions  an  English  peer,  who  used  to  tell  a  pleasant  story  of 
a  French  gentleman  who  visited  him  early  one  morning  at  Paris,  and  after  great  pn>- 
fenions  of  ifspeot,let  him  knaw  that  he  had  it  in  his  power  to  oblige  him ;  which  m 
abort  amounted  to  this,  that '  he  believed  he  could  tell  his  lordship  the  penen'e  name 
who  joetled  him  as  he  came  out  from  the  opera  ;  but  before  he  would  proceed»  he 
begged  his  lordship  that  he  would  not  deny  him  the  honor  of  making  him  his  aeoond. 
The  English  lord,  to  avoid  bemg  drawn  into  a  very  foolish  afiair,  told  him  that  he  was 
under  engagementa  for  his  two  next  duels  to  a  couple  of  particular  friends.  Upon 
which  the  gentleman  immediately  withdrew, '  hoping  his  lordship  would  not  take  it 
ill  if  he  meddled  no  farther  in  an  afiair  from  whenee  he  himself  was  to  receive  no 
advantage.'  Of  such  *  friends'  to  be  shunned  there  are  but  too  many  in  every  com- 
munity. .  .  .  Wb  do  n't  know  when  we  have  been  more  amused  than  in  the  peru- 
sal of  a  little  pamphlet-book  recently  reprinted  from  the  London  edition  by  Messrs. 
Caret  and  Hart,  Philadelphia,  entitled  *The  OrMie§t  PlaguM  e/  lAfe,mi\»  Ad- 
vtnturw  of  a  Lady  in  Search  of  a  Good  Servant*  The  records  proceed  from  a  mar- 
ried woman  who  has  been  *  almost  worried  to  death  ;'  and  they  are  so  characteristically 
jotted  down,  and  the  events  are  evolved  from  contingent  causes  so  naturally,  and  are 
BO  irresistibly  ludicrous,  that  they  will  amuse  all  and  instruct  many  readers.  A  med- 
dling mother-in-law,  a  spoilt  child  and  inexperienced,  added  to  a  series  of  shocking 
servants,  are  materiel,  enough  for  any  book  ;  and  in  the  present  case  they  are  most 
adroitly  handled.  We  hope  the  work  may  be  generally  read ;  for  as  the  writer,  in  her 
sweetly-pretty  style  remarks,  she  *  is  the  pilot  of  young  wives,  to  steer  their  fragile 
little  barks  through  the  rocks  and  precipices  of  domestic  life,  and  prevent  their  hap- 
piness being  wrecked  at  their  own  firesides,  and  their  household  gods  turned  neck  and 
crop  into  the  streets,  to  wander  to  and  fro  without  so  much  as  a  place  to  put  their 
beads  in !'  .  .  .  Oca  correspondent  *  S.,*  who  sends  us  the  '  Chapter  on  JVesst,' 
has  probably  not  read  the  paper  entitled  *  Noaology,*  which  appeared  some  volumes 
back  in  the  Knickbrbookrr  ;  for  if  he  had  done  so,  he  would  have  found  some 
of  his  positions  anticipated.  'The  nnfortmiate  woman  who  was  *  almost  worried 
to  death'  says,  that  just  as  the  mfantile  pug  is  bent  the  full-grown  nose  is  inclined; 
that  at  the  tender  age  of  baby-hood  the  nose  is  as  plastic  as  putty,  and  can  be  drawn 
out  like  80  much  india-rubber ;  that  Nature  has  kindly  placed  the  infant's  nose  in  its 
mother's  hands,  and  left  it  for  her  to  say  whether  it  should  be  blessed  with  an  aqusUne 
or  cursed  with  a  snub;  that  it  may  be  grown  to  any  abape,  like  a  encumber ;  in  short. 
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thMt  it  it  only  for  the  mother  to  decide  whether  it  ihall  be  allowed  to  nm  wild  and 
twist  itself  into  a  *  turn-up,'  or  by  the  process  of  cDltivation  be  forced  to  grow  strait, 
and  elongate  itself  into  a  Grecian.'  AU  which  may  be  possible ;  for  who  knows 
what  the  writer  knows  about  the  Nose,  to  which  his  researches  bsTe  been  so  labori- 
ously directed?  ...  *  Tbb  sea  is  Hu,  and  Ha^ads  it  V  Now  there  is  conreyed 
in  this  sentence,  to  our  poor  conception  at  least,  a  kind  of  mysterioos  subUmity ;  and 
we  nevei:  stand  by  the  solemn  shore  of  the  great  ocean,  without  hearing  in  every  waT<J 
that,  as  it  rolls  pouring  onward  and  expanding  side-wise,  breaks  at  the  ends  of  its 
emerald  cylinder  into  a  musical  foam,  without  taking  up  the  burthen  tff  that  perva- 
ding Voice,  and  exclaiming,  *  The  Sea  i§  Hist  and  He  made  it !'  And  it  is  pleasur- 
able to  think  that  this  impression,  if  not  general,  is  at  least  not  uncommon.  We  have 
remarked,  with  unwonted  sympathy,  in  Dickkns's  last  story,  how  the  waves,  *  hoarse 
with  the  repetition  of  their  mystery,'  affect  his  heroine,  as  they  roll  the  dank  sea-weed 
at  her  feet,  while  she  stands  by  the  resounding  shore.  Even  thus,  too,  had  they 
awakened  a  vague  yet  sublime  sense  of  the  *  Infinite  and  the  Eternal'  in  the  minds 
ef  Fxx>aKNCx  and  her  *  little  brother,  gone  home  to  God.'  What  thoughts  of  the  de- 
parted, what  spirits  of  the  Past,  what  dim  foteshadowings  of  the  Future,  are  evoked 
by  the  sight  of  the  Ulimitable  ocean,  and  the  *  voices  of  all  bis  waves  !*  Txnntson , 
in  a  few  brief  lines,  which  we  have  repeated  alone  on  the  sea-shore,  we  know  not 
how  often,  touches  this  chord,  whose  vibrations  are  so  melodious  to  the  soul : 


*  Bbbak,  brekk.  break, 

Ou  ihy  eold  gray  ctonaa,  O  Sea ! 
Aod  I  would  that  my  tonirue  could  utter 
The  thooghu  that  arim  iu  me. 

'  O  well  for  the  flahermaD't  boy. 

That  he  thouta  with  hia  sieter  at  play  I 
O  well  for  the  i ailor  tad, 
That  he  ning*  in  hit  boat  on  the  bay ! 


*  Aod  the  stately  i hipM  go  on 

To  their  havAo  under  the  hill : 
But  O  for  the  touch  of  a  vanich'd  hand, 
And  the  Mund  of  a  Toice  that  it  still  i 


'  Break,  break,  break, 

At  the  foot  of  thy  oragi,  O  Sea  I 
But  the  tender  grace  of  a  day  that  ii  dead 
Will  nerer  come  back  to  me.' 


'Nevermore !  nevermore !'  .  .  .  We  do  not  know  when  we  have  encountered  a  more 
forcible  exemplification  of  the  truth,  that  *  a  soft  answer  tumeth  away  wrath,'  than 
is  afforded  in  the  ensuing  anecdote.  On  one  occasion  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  the  eloquent  Irish  exile,  Mr.  Emmbt,  and  the  distinguished  orator,  Mr. 
PiHCKNXT,  were  on  opposite  sides  in  an  important  cause,  and  one  which  the  latter  had 
much  at  heart,  and  was  desirous  of  winning  by  fair  or  unfair  means.  In  the  course 
of  his  argument  he  travelled  out  of  the  cause  to  make  observations,  personal  and 
extremely  offensive  on  Mr.  Emmkt  with  a  view  probably  of  irritating  and  weaken- 
ing his  reply.  Mr.  Emmst  sat  quiet  and  endured  it  all.  It  seemed  to  have  sharp- 
ened his  intellect,  without  having  irritated  his  temper.  When  the  argument  was 
through,  he  said,  *  perhaps  he  ought  to  notice  the  remarks  of  the  opposite  counsel, 
but  this  was  a  species  of  warfare  in  which  be  had  the  good  fortune  to  have  little  ex- 
perience, and  one  in  which  he  never  dealt  He  was  willing  bis  learned  opponent 
should  have  all  the  advantage  he  promised  himself  from  the  display  of  his  talents  in 
this  way.  When  he  came  to  this  country  he  was  a  stranger,  and  was  happy  to  say 
that  from  the  bar  generally  and  the  court  universally,  he  had  experienced  nothing  but 
politeness,  and  even  kindness.  He  believed  the  court  would  do  him  the  justice  to  say, 
that  he  had  said  or  done  nothing  in  this  cause  to  merit  a  different  treatment  He  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  admire  and  even  reverence  the  learning  and  eloquence  of 
Mr.  PiNCKNEY,  and  he  was  the  last  man  from  whom  he  should  have  expected  personal 
observations  of  the  sort  the  court  had  just  witnessed.  lie  had  been  in  early  life  taught 
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by  the  highest  authority,  not  to  retarn  railingr  for  railioff.  He  would  only  eay  that 
he  had  been  informed  that  the  learned  gentleman  had  filled  the  highest  office  hii 
eonntry  could  bestow  at  the  court  of  St.  Jamee.  He  was  very  sure  that  he  had  not 
learned  his  breeding  in  that  school.  The  court  and  the  bar  were  delighted ;  for  Mr. 
PxNCKNET  was  apt  to  be  occasionally  a  little  overbearing.'  When  we  take  into  conside- 
ration the  merit  of  resistance  agamst  the  natural  impulse  of  a  wann  Irish  tempera- 
ment, we  must  admire  still  more  the  manner  adopted  by  Mr.  Em m ct.  Mr.  PracKinET, 
as  we  gather  from  Whsaton's  life  of  that  gentleman,  afterward  tendered  the  mort 
ample  and  generous  apology.  <  The  manner,'  said  he, '  in  which  Mr.  Emmbt  has 
replied,  reproaches  me  by  its  forbearance  and  urbanity,  and  could  not  fail  to  hasten 
tl^e  repentance,  which  reflection  alone  would  have  produced,  and  which  I  am  glad  to 
have  so  puUic  an  occasion  of  avowing.  I  offer  him  a  gratuitous  and  cheerful  atone- 
ment ;  cheerful,  because  it  puts  me  to  rights  with  myself,  and  because  it  is  tendered 
not  to  ignorance  and  presumption,  but  to  the  highest  worth,  intellect  and  morals,  en- 
hanced by  such  eloquence  as  few  may  hope  to  equal ;  to  an  interesting  stranger  whom 
adversity  has  tried  and  affliction  struck  severely  to  the  heart ;  to  an  exile  whom  any 
country  might  be  proud  to  receive,  and  every  man  of  a  generous  temper  would  be 
ashamed  to  offend.'  Now  a  bitter  retort  from  Mr.  Emmbt,  in  the  fint  place,  might 
have  engendered  enmity  in  the  breasts  of  these  two  great  men,  which  would  have  ex- 
pired only  with  their  lives.  .  .  .  Wx  published,  some  months  since,  a  sketch  enti^ 
tied  *  The  Battle  of  the  Wines.'  Punch,  following  the  hint  perhaps,  has  a  somewhat 
kindred  article  in  verse,  which  he  entitles  *  The  Winet,  a  Drama  in  one  Scent,*  It  is 
a  dialogue  between  SHxaar  and  Port,  which  illustrates  the  parentage  of  each.  Both 
coUoquists  have  numerous  near  relatives  in  America : 

Shxkbt.  Now  let  me  haar  the  itory  of  your  wrongB. 

Poet.    Llsteo  I    You  knoir,  I  think,  my  Bative  laod  f 

Bhbebt.    Yes, 't  ia  fair  PoitoffaL 

Post.    Portugal  ?  —  pooh  I 
I  *m  Kng lith,  with  a  touch  of  foreign  blood. 
They  fancy  from  Oporto  I  aai  sprung: 
They  little  know  me  J 

8h»kt.    I'm  all  surprise. 

Poet.    I  '1  tall  my  history,  afen  frosi  the  cask 
Up  to  my  present  rich  decaoterhood. 

.  .  .  fo  cruiehM  Friars, 
Deep  in  a  merchant's  cellar,  I  was  bom. 
The  humble  offspring  of  some  wretched  port 
And  an  old  pomp  ;  the  worthy  anceeior 
Of  many  others  passing  through  the  world 
Under  the  same  disguises  as  m>  selC 

SHXaar ;  (juidt,)    I  know  the  ?ery  spot ;  't  was  oneo  Mf  home ! 

Poet.    I  seemed  at  first  a  rery  weakly  child ; 
But  doctoriug  me  with  logwood  and  with  sloe. 
In  time  I  grew  full-bodied,  as  you  see  me. 

That  is  a  delightful  correspondent  of  ours,  now  travelling  in  Vermont,  who  sends 
OS  the  following  •Jottinge  on  the  Way.'  Won't  he  be  kind  enough  to  permit  us  to 
bear  from  him  *  frequently  if  not  oftener,'  in  the  courM  of  his  jonmeyings?  He  will 
always  be  welcome:  Our  friend  is  writing  from  Montpelier: 

'  Oh  I  that  I  could  convey  to  you  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  and  Tariety  of  Vermont  scenery !  From 
Burlington  to  this  place,  where  I  snatch  a  few  raomenU  to  write  you,  the  whole  dintance  of  forty  miles 
k  one  narrow  valley,  with  mountains  on  your  right  hand  and  on  your  left;  some  covand  with  the 
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whit«  flMCMof  sheap  ind  iom«  with  «  white  fleoee  of  cload«,  which  item  to  b«  creeplnf  down  their 
decliTitiei}  «Dd  others  with  eheofiof  woods,  and  others  ere  bare-bsclied,  and  rise  and  All  like  blf 
boys  playing  at  leep-frof  oTerone  another's  heads;  and  others  still  loftier  are  covered  with  that  indi- 
fo-blue  which  is  seen  about  the  Kaiukills  ;  while  afiir-off, '  Camel's  Hump'  shoots  upward  in  sharp 
relief,  presenting  a  sheer  precipice  of  five  hnndred  feet  from  its  extreme  jutting  point  Hither  parties 
often  come  to  pass  the  night,  and  see  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth  and  the  glory  of  them,  and  to  throw 
stones  down  that  awAil  chasm,  waiting  for  the  echo  of  their  fragmeots  to  come  back.  Within  thi^ 
long  valley  flows  the  Winooski  river,  along  whose  banks  we  travelled  in  a  eoach,  and  watched  it  somo* 
times  querulously  small,  and  picking  its  way  around  rocks,  but  at  other  times  expanding  in  the  mea- 
dows. The  roads  are  very  good ;  the  coaches  are  driven  with  six  horses  in  gallant  style ;  and  it 
does  my  eyes  good  to  see  them  winding  round  the  base  of  a  mountain,  presenting  a  specimen  of  tho 
obsolete  picturesque.  I  ei^oyed  my  ride  to  this  place  very  much.  Several  characters  were  In  the 
coach ;  one  of  them  a  short^neeked,  fat-armed,  fat-legged,  fat-bellied  individual  —  a  cherub  on  a 
large  scale.  His  no>e  had  red  radiating  streaks  in  it.  He  had  a  bad  cough,  variegated  with  a  pala- 
ftil  hiccough.  The  sympathy  of  his  fellow>passengers  worked  op  the  man  into  the  terrors  of  death 
and  fear  of  a  pulmonary  complaint  '  That 's  a  most  aw-ful  congh  "you  've  got !'  said  one.  *  I  know 
a  medicine,'  said  another ;  '  you  can  try  it ;  it  may  give  you  a  little  temporary  relief.  'T  won't  do 
you  any  JUrm  •—  that  you  may  be  sure  on.'  '  Do  you  sweat  any  o'  nights.  Sir  V  said  a  weazen-faced 
man  in  one  corner ;  Met  me  advise  you  to  put  yourself  under  treatment  to-once-t  I  been  to  New- 
Tork.  myself,  under  the  care  of  Doctor  Oessn.  He  cut  my  pelate  ofi;  probed  and  cauterised  the 
^occo<t,and  burnished  my  throat  up  with  lunar-caustic,  and  he  thought  he  done  me  some  service; 
p'raps  he  did— I  d'  know.'  *  My  suffering  Sir,'  said  another, '  you  'd  better  not  be  going  any  fur- 
ther with  that 'ere  cough.  You'd  belter  stop  to  Montpelier,  and  send  for  the  'Pictorial  Honey  of 
Boneeet'  They  've  got  it  to  the  'pothecariea'.  'T  won't  emrt  you,  but 't  will  do  you  good.  I  know*d 
a  man  once-t  that  was  threw  i^om  a  horse-t,  that  was  skeer'd  to  a  umberel,  that  was  set  on  his  lega 
ag'in  by  it'  All  this  was  consoling ;  hut  the  corpulent  man  rolled  up  his  eyes  in  terror,  coughed 
again,  while  the  perspiration  stood  out  on  his  forehead,  and  ordered  out  his  luggage  .  .  .  How  dif- 
ferent iM  the  stage-coaeh  firom  the  rail-road  car  ;  the  one  with  iu  jaunty  negligence  of  grouping, 
bobbing  up  and  down,  and  knocking  of  heads  together ;  the  other  painfblly  square  and  mathemati- 
cally even,  with  ite  men  packed  down  like  porter  in  a  basket,  in  double  rows,  with  their  heads  all  one 
way;  speechless,  and  submitting  to  the  great  power  which  carries  them  on.  C  ^— ,  I  wish  you 
eould  see  in  this  northern  region  the  '  »iUiti  paimttd  wo9d»  thmtpmimi  tke  BiUut  is«tcr«,'  of  which  you 
speak  at  Dobb's.  The  fusion  of  green  and  gold  and  crimcon  is  wuptak^lf  beautifuL  Only  just 
now  a  fellow-passenger  was  describing  to  me  a  place  where  he  stood  A>r  a  half  hour,  a  day  or  two 
i^o,  looking  at  these  hues  of  autumn  on  the  mirror  of  a  still  lake.  The  change  of  the  leaf  is  glori- 
ous in  your  region,  but  not  so  gorgemu  as  here.  How  would  John  Watkrs  exclaim,  '  Color  I  ea- 
ler .'  coLOJt  I'  were  he  but  here !'  ...  Oh!  I  wish  you  could  have  been  with  me  in  the  *  Greed'n 
Moud'ntings !'  It  is  a  fine  country,  but  dbounds  in  -~-  Let  me  toll  you  what  occurred  to  two 
friends  of  an  old  class-mate  of  mine  the  other  night  They  were  going  a-courting  in  a  small  wagon, 
when  their  horse  jostled  a  pole-cst  in  mid-road.  *  By  virtue  of  bis  ofilce'  he  exercised  the  *  largest 
liberty,'  and  from  head  to  foot  scattered  these  young  gentlemen  with  the  quiniescence  of  his  musk ; 
ftUMtmpMtt  luetmria  mm.  They  sat  together  under  the  moon,  partners  in  the  same  firm  of  afliic- 
tioo,  half  dead  with  mortification  and  fV«nkincense.  Some  of  these  animals  are  domiciled  in  houses. 
They  have  infected  every  joint  of  the  master-builder,  and  supply  the  family  with  perfumery  gratis, 
per  anum.  Ton  are  aware,  I  suppose,  that  when  a  pole-cat  is  in  a  bouse,  the  master  dare  n't  say  his 
soul's  his  own.  He 's  all  accommodation  to  the  creature ;  and  if  he  brushes  him  by  accident  it 's  *  Ex- 
cuse BM,  Sir ;  I  ask  your  pardon ;'  or,  *  Allow  me,  Sir,  to  pass  between  you  and  the  fire  ;'  or '  I  hope 
you  find  every  thing  you  want  in  the  wood-house  or  in  the  cellar.  Can  I  do  any  thing  to  promote 
your  comfort)'  But  wait  till  he  gets  him  ss  far  off  ai  the  point-blank  range  of  a  revolver ;  then, 
like  the  man  in  Molikrb's  comedy,  who  addressed  the  bear  as 'Your  Highness' when  they  were 
dancing  a  minuet  together,  but  altored  his  tune  when  he  fortunately  got  out  of  his  reach,  the  cry  will 
be, 'Shoot  him!'  shoot  him!" 

This  is  certainly  not  a  savory  rabject ;  but  the  untimely  mierortune  described  in 
mch  nnminciuf  Anglo-Saxon  by  ourcorrespondenti  tempts  us  to  record  a  similar  ao- 
cident  which  we  recently  heard  depicted  by  a  friend,  a  French  gentleman,  whose 
iinostentatious  but  princely  hospitality  adds  (what  one  could  hardly  deem  possible)  even 
a  new  charm  and  grace  to  the  lovely  banks  of  the  Saint  Lawrence,  along  the  most 
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delightfal  reach  of  that  resplendent  stream.  *  It  ees  twenty  year/  said  be,  *  since 
zat  I  was  in  New-Yo'k ;  and  I  go  up  one  night  in  z*  upper  part  de  cit^,  ('t  was  'most 
in  de  contree,)  to  see  a  friinde.  Ah !  ooi !  W  *en  I  com*  by  de  door-yard,  I  see 
som'sing  —  I  know  not  what  he  ees,  but  I  s'ought  he  was  leetil  r&f>eet ;  but  he  was 
ver*  tame.  I  go  up  sofly  to  beam :  <  Ah,  ha !'  I  say  to  m  yself,  *  I  'a^'  gots  you  V 
So  I  strike  him  big  stroke  ▼»  my  ombrel  on  bis  neck.    *  Ah,  ha !  sap'pose  w*at  he 

do  7     B-a-C'h  !  I  !     He  strike  me  back  in  my  fkce  wis  his Damn  !  I  cannot 

teU  :  it  was  awfuU  —  drbadfuls  !  He  s-m-e-I-1  so  you  cannot  touch  him  —  and  I 
de  salime  !  I  s'row  myself  in  de  pond,  up  to  my  necks ;  but  it  make  no  use.  I  smell 
§eex  wte-9ek  !  I  not  like  go  in  ze  room  wis  my  fraknde.  I  dig  big  hole  to  put  my 
elo'es  in  de  gronnde :  it  not  cure  zem!  I  dig  zem  up :  bah !  —  it  is  de  sa^me !  I 
put  zem  back  —  and  dey  smell  one  year ;  till  zey  rot  in  de  ground.  It  tea  fadet  /' 
And  so  it  toot  a  fact ;  for  no  man  bom  of  woman  could  ever  counterfeit  the  fenror  of 
disgust  which  distinguished  the  graphio  delineation  of  that  sad  mishap.  .  .  A  mist 
oti  the  Tappaftn-Zee  is  almost  a  sublime  thing.  This  morning,  while  we  are  await- 
ing the  safe  and  sure  <  Aaaow*  steamer  to  bear  us  to  the  metropolis,  the  Hudson  h 
enveloped  with  an  Impervious  vapor ;  yet  above  it,  bathed  in  sunlight,  rise  the  blue 
Palisades,  and  the  mountain-heights  that  erewhile  looked  down  upon  Andrb,  the  un- 
fortunate Franco- British  officer,  struggling  on  *  gallow-tree.'  But  hark  you  to  the 
thunderous  sound  of  the  great  steamers,  moving  invisibly  to  their  distant  goals,  under 
that  white  doud-ourtain !  It  reminds  one  of  the  din  of  battle,  the  <  noise  of  the 
captains  and  the  shouting,*  shadowed  forth  in  those  picturesque  lines  of  the  *  Bard  of 

Hope:* 

'  T  IS  morn,  yet  kmc*  yon  riien  sna 
Can  pierce  the  war-clouds  roliinpr  dun, 
Wbere  flirioua  Frank  and  fiery  Hun 
Shout  neath  iM  tulphuroua  canopy  I* 

Wk  have  received,  and  can  conscientiously  commend  in  the  most  cordial  terms, 
the  first  number  of  a  series  of  large  pictures,  forming  what  is  denominated  '  Tht 
Army  Port^Folio*  They  are  yiews  of  the  '  Army  of  Occupation  in  Camp  at 
Corpus  ChrisU,*  a  very  full  composition,  admirably  drawn,  and  unmistakeably  faith- 
ful to  the  scene ;  *  Monterey,  as  seen  from  a  house-top  in  the  main  Plaza  ;*  the 
*  Heights  beyond  Monteroy,  with  Gen.  Worth's  division  moving  into  position  ;'  the 
'  Valley  toward  Saltillo,*  an  excellent  picture,  representing  the  scenery  and  atmoe- 
pbero  around  Monterey ;  and  the  *  City  of  Monterey,  with  the  Bishop's  Palace  in 
the  fore-ground ;'  leaving  nothing  to  be  desired,  as  a  complete  illustration  of  the 
military  operations  of  our  army  in  this  portion  of  Mexico.  All  these  drawings,  which 
as  mere  works  of  art  are  excellent,  were  taken  on  the  spot  by  the  gallant  Captain 
Wrttino,  of  the  Seventh  Infantry,  and  their  entire  faithfulness  is  attested  in  the 
strongest  terms  by  General  Worth,  and  other  officers  of  the  army.  £aeh  picture 
has  attached  to  it  marginal  figures  of.  reference  to  explanatory  tables,  indicating  the 
several  points  of  attack,  etc.,  in  the  capture  of  Monterey.  The  drawings,  which 
are  large,  are  exceedingly  well  lithographed,  and  printed  in  tints,  by  Endicott.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  the  demand  for  these  views  is  wholly  unexampled.  ■  •  •  Oux 
fair  readeiB  know  very  well  that  we  entertain  for  no  class  of  social  delinquents  so 
thorough  a  contempt  as  for  a  Male  Coquette ;  so  that  we  shall  be  considered  as  only 
just  (*  AaiSTiDBs,  the  Just  !*)  in  condemning  a  kindred  character,  not  unfrequently 
found  in  the  ranks  of  their  own  sex.  Here  is  a  woful  complaint  of  a  cruel  transgres- 
•pr  in  this  regard :  '  You  know  very  well  my  passion  /or  fliiss  — »  and  what  a  dance 
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she  has  led  ma.  She  took  me  at  the  a^  of  two-and-twenty,  and  dodged  with  me 
above  thirty  yean.  I  have  loved  her  till  she  has  grown  as  gray  as  a  cat,  and  am 
with  much  ado  become  the  master  of  her  person,  such  as  it  is  at  present.  She  is 
however  in  my  eye  a  very  charming  old  woman.  We  often  lament  that  we  did  not 
marry  sooner,  but  she  has  nobody  to  blame  for  it  bat  herself.  Yoa  know  very  well 
that  she  would  never  think  of  me  while  she  had  a  tooth  in  her  head.'  The  *  ci-de- 
vant jeune  homme*  requested  his  correspondent  to  send  him  a  congratulatory  letter 
or  an  epithilamium  upon  the  occasion.  How  different  from  the  sadly  satisfactory 
tone  of  this  partly  placid  picture  is  the  following  kindling  announcement  of  the  joy- 
ful result  in  the  case  of  one  who  had  '  early  wooed  and  not  untimely  won  :* 


*  Now  I  Ml  whinUfl.  now  I  'H  ring, 
Now  I  '11  caper,  now  I  '11  flinfTi 
Now  the  chain  about  1  *ll  ding ; 

For  gneaa  ye,  man,  1  *m  married ! 

'  The  happy  day  haa  come  et  laat, 
A'  my  doubta  and  fears  are  paat, 
A'  my  cares  behind  me  caat, 

For  fast  and  Arm  1  *m  married. 

*  Oh !  how  happy  I  am  now  I 
Happier  than  a  prince,  I  trow ; 
When  I  kiss  her  bonny  mou'. 

And  think  that  I  am  mairied. 

*  The  bachelor 's  a  stupid  ass  I 
Pretends  he  does  n't  like  a  tasa  ; 
Wear^  may  his  moment*  pass, 

Till  ance  that  ho  geu  married. 


*  Oh  i  the  snmph,  he  disna  ken 
That  they  are  far  the  happiest  men 
Who  a  bonnie  lasa  ha'e  ta'en, 

And  kissed  her,  and  got  married. 

* I^^erer  heed  the  want  o'  siller; 
If  her  cheek  's  a  rosy  color. 
Clasp  her  round,  and  whisper  till  her, 
*  What  think  ye  to  be  married r 

'  Perhaps  she  Ml  say,  *  Ye  *re  no  that  blats, 
To  speak  to  me  at  sic  a  rate;' 
But  never  fear,  for  soon  or  late 
They'  re  a'  glad  to  be  married. 

'Then  you  Ml  whistle,  then  ybu^'U  sing, 
Then  you '11  caper,  then  you  'U  fling; 
Oh!  but  'tis  a  happy  thing 

When  one  gets  fairly  married  1' 


This  may  perhaps  be  *  ower  Scotch'  to  suit  the  tastes  of  some  of  our  readers ;  but 
they  will  under§tand  it  easily  enough ;  for  the  language  of  Love  requires  no  glos- 
sary. •  •  •  A  WRiTBR  in  the  last '  North-American  Review'  draws  this  forcible  and 
by  no  means  overcharged  picture  of  the  Democratie  Battle-Ground  of  America  : 
<  Upon  the  western  prairies,  among  the  western  '  knobs,'  along  those  winding  rivers, 
and  by  the  side  of  the  countless  little  water-courses  of  the  vast  Valley  of  the  Mis- 
■issippi,  are  the  rival  spirits  of  Heathen  and  Christian  democracy  to  contend  for  su- 
premacy. Already  the  battle  is  begun.  And  what  a  battle-field !  From  the  Alleg- 
hanies  to  the  Rocky  Mountains,  from  the  frozen  lakes  of  the  North  to  the  tepid 
waters  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  I  Every  soil,  every  climate,  every  variety  of  surface. 
Of  all  the  great  products  of  the  world,  coffee  is  the  only  one  which  does  not  or  may 
not  grow  there.  Take  the  people  of  Britain,  Ireland,  France,  Holland,  Germany, 
Italy  and  Spain,  and  place  the  whole  in  the  valley  beyond  the  Appalachians,  and  it 
would  continue  to  ask  for  *  more.*  Ohio  alone,  without  sinking  a  pit  below  the  level 
of  her  valleys,  could  supply  coal  equal  to  the  amount  dug  from  the  mines  of  Eng- 
land and  Wales  for  twenty-five  hundred  years ;  and  Ohio  is  but  a  pigmy  in  the  way 
of  bitumen,  compared  with  Western  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia.  Iron  abounds  from 
Tennessee  to  Lake  Erie,  and  forms  the  very  mountains  of  Missouri  and  Arkansas. 
Salt  wells  up  from  secret  store-houses  in  every  North-western  State.  Lead  enough 
to  shoot  the  whole  human  race  is  raised  from  the  great  metallic  dikes  of  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin.  Copper  and  silver  beckon  all  trusting  capitalists  to  the  shores  of  Lake 
Superior.  And  mark  the  water-courses,  the  chain  of  lakes,  the  immense  plains 
graded  for  rail-roads  by  Nature's  own  hand,  the  reservoin  of  water  waiting  for  canals 
to  use  them.  Already  the  farmer  far  in  the  interior  woods  of  Ohio  or  Indiana  may 
ship  his  produce  at  his  own  door  to  reach  Boston,  New-York,  Philadelphia,  Balti<» 
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more,  or  New-Orieans,  and  every  mile  of  its  transit  ehail  be  by  canal,  steam-boat, 
or  rail-car.  What  a  land  is  this  for  Democracy  to  try  her  hand  in  !'  >  •  ■  Ir  we 
had  not  jost  been  selecting  from  the  best  'specimenB*  of  our  most  tasteful  type- 
fonnders  the  different  varieties  of  new  maldriel  for  our  forthcoming  Thirty-Firgt 
Volume  of  ike  Knickerbocker ;  if  we  were  not  aware  that  our  port-folios  are  suffi- 
ciently well  supplied  to  satisfy  the  reasonable  expectations  of  our  readers;  and  if,  so 
far  as  our  own  exertions  are  concerned,  we  did  not  know  that  *  where  there  is  a  to»22 
there  is  a  way ;'  we  should  reluct  at  publishing  the  following  extract  from  the  letter 
of  a  friend,  whose  praise  is  that  of  *  Sir  Hubert  Stanley  :'  *  Let  me  not  foi^et  to 
tell  you  how  much  I  have  been  charmed  and  gratified  with  the  October  Knickbe- 
BOCKER.  Ah  !  his  leaves  always  fall  beautiful  in  October.  Thank  God,  their  fresh- 
ness is  not  even  lost  in  December ;  and  they  are  interspersed  with  blossoms  and 
flowers  the  year  round.  Long  may  thoy  flourish  in  perennial  beauty ;  and  may  the 
fortunate  winds  scatter  them  at  every  portal,  to  cast  their  bright  hues  over  hearts 
which  might  otherwise  be  sad  !*  Touching  such  commendation  as  this,  we  might 
say,  in  the  spirit  of  the  young  lady  replying  to  some  complimentary  remarks  of  a 
gentleman :  *  I  know  that  I  do  not  possess  the  qualities  which  you  are  so  kind  as  to 
attribute  to  me ;  but  since  you  ascribe  them  to  me,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  yoa 
wish  me  to  have  them,  and  Irtfel  therefore  try  to  make  your  words  true  ;  in  this  I 
may  perhaps  succeed.'  .  .  .  We  have  of  course  no  means  of  knowing  at  this 
present  writing  whether  we  are  right  or  not  in  our  '  presumption,'  but  we  cannot  avoid 
thinking  that  the  *  Fine  Old  English  Gentleman,'  whose 

*  Halls  m  old  were  bung  around 
With  pike*  aod  guo*  end  bowc,' 

must  have  been  suggested  (or  perhaps  wggeBted)  the  picture  drawn  by  Addisoh  of 
Sir  RooBR  De  Coverly,  as  a  sportsman :  <  The  walls  of  his  great  hall  were  covered 
with  the  horns  of  several  kinds  of  deer  that  he  had  killed  in  the  chase.  His  stable- 
doors  were  patched  with  noses  that  belonged  to  foxes  of  his  own  hunting  down.  Ons 
of  these,  for  distinction  sake,  had  a  brass  nail  stuck  through  it ;  it  bad  cost  him  some 
fifteen  hours'  hard  riding,  carried  him  through  half-a-dozen  counties,  killed  him  a 
brace  of  geldings,  and  lost  about  half  his  dogs.  A  widow  who  was  slow  in  enter- 
taining his  addresses,  was  the  death  of  several  foxes ;  he  said  that  in  the  course  of 
his  amours  be  patched  the  western  door  of  his  stable ;  for  when  the  widow  was  cruel 
the  foxes  were  sure  to  pay  for  it.  In  proportion  as  his  passion  for  the  widow  abated, 
and  old  age  came  on,  he  left  ofi*  fox-hunting ;  but  even  then  he  entertained  himself 
with  a  pack  of  stop-hounds,  as  they  are  called,  which  make  amends  for  their  lack  of 
speed  by  the  deepness  of  their  months  and  the  variety  of  their  notes,  which  in  the 
present  case  were  suited  in  such  a  manner  to  each  other  that  the  whole  'cry'  made 
up  a  complete  concert  Their  o  wner  we  are  told  was  so  nice  in  this  particular  that 
a  gentleman  having  made  him  a  present  of  a  very  fine  hound,  he  returned  it  by  the 
servant,  with  a  great  many  expressions  of  civility ;  but  desired  him  to  tell  bis  master 
that  the  dog  he  had  sent  was  indeed  a  most  excellent  bass,  but  that  at  present  he 
only  wanted  a  counter-tenor !'  .  .  .  Sitting  up  in  our  eyrie,  in  the  pilot-house  of 
the  <  Arrow'  steamer — by  willing  permission  of  the  obliging  gentleman  who,  as  Mrs. 
Rambbottom  expresses  it, '  always  has  hold  of  the  handle  of  the  vessel'  —  we  have 
been  accustomed  to  look  down  upon  the  various  *  goods,  wares  and  merchandise' 
which  are  usually  *  stowed'  on  the  forward  deck.  Among  other  things,  we  have  oc- 
casionally seen,  from  an  up-river  factory,  some  ten  thousand  gross  of  '  Lucifer 
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Matches'  in  a  bunch,  not  finished,  but  as  yet  in  a  state  of  disintrej^ted  pine ;  yet 
matches,  notwithstanding,  and  smelling,  to  say  the  least,  as  if  they  were  not  *  made 
in  heaven/  While  we  were  thinking  this  morning  how  many  cigars  would  be  lighted 
from  the  big  bundle  of  materiel  before  uS)  the  mere  word  *  matches*  led  us  off  at  a 
tangent  to  matrimonial  alliances,  and  therewithal  to  thoughts  of  the  past ;  and  in  that 
connection  rose  to  remembrance  a  few  quaint  lines  by  one  Pster  Anthony  Mottb4UX, 
who  lived  and  wrote  in  the  sixteenth  century,  but  who  has  been  dead  for  many  a 
■core  of  years.    Thus  thoy  run : 


*  Man  is  for  woman  made, 
And  woman  made  for  man  ^ 

At  the  spur  is  for  the  jude, 
As  for  liquor  is  tho  can, 

So  man  '•  fur  woman  made, 
And  woman  's  made  for  man. 


'  As  the  sceptre  to  be  sway'd, 
At  to  ntfht  the  serenade. 
As  for  pudding  it  the  pan, 
At  to  cool  us  is  the  fan, 
80  man 's  for  woman  made. 
And  woman 's  made  fur  man.' 


If  any  of  our  friends  are  under  the  impression  (as  we  confess  ourselves  to  have 
been)  that  the  subject  of  education  cannot  be  made  attractive  to  the  general  reader, 
they  will  find,  on  perusing  the  capital  paper  in  preceding  pages  on  *  Manly  Eduea- 
tiofit'  that  they  are  greatly  mistaken.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  writer  dwelling  upon 
the  necessity  of  paying  attention  to  the  physical  demands  of  the  human  system. 
Persons  engaged  in  sedentary  pursuits  are  beginning  to  understand  the  importance  of 
this.  When  we  see  clergymen,  lawyers,  judges,  and  other  professional  gentlemen, 
as  we  frequently  do  at  the  superb  bowling-saloons  of  Mr.  Gravbs,  next  to  the  Astor- 
House,  in  Vesey -street,  engaged  for  purposes  of  exercise  in  the  healthful  game  of 
ten-pins;  expanding  their  chests,  giving  vigor  to  their  muscles  and  play  to  their 
lungs,  we  regard  it  as  a  favorable  omen  that  pale  dyspeptics  will  by-and-by  disap- 
pear from  the  thoroughfares,  and  cadaverous  faces  from  our  pulpits.  •  •  •  Jarvib 
the  painter  was  never  considered,  we  believe,  as  a  strictly  pious  man,  in  the  general 
acceptation  of  that  term  ;  nor  was  he,  so  far  as  we  can  learn,  a  very  rigid  attendant 
upon  the  observances  of  the  Christian  Sabbath.  Certain  it  is,  that  on  one  occasion 
'a  neighbor  of  his  remonstrated  with  him  for  not  going  to  church  on  Sunday,  and  set 
forth  the  certainty  of  future  retribution  for  the  habitual  omission  of  that  sacred  duty. 
Jarvis  replied }  *  Well,  it  is  the  same  thing,  any  how.    Yon  say  I  shall  be  damned 

if  I  <2o  iCt  go  to  church,  and  I*ll  be  d d  if  I  do  !*    The  argument  was  a  noti" 

sequituvt  and  the  deacon  <gi'n  in.'  •  -  •  It  is  amusing  enough  to  run  one's  eye 
carelessly  over  the  advertisements  in  the  columns  of  a  widely-circulated  daily  jour- 
nal. The  grammar  of  many  is  slightly  lax,  and  the  rhetoric  of  others  not  altogether 
comprehensible.    *  Par  example :' 

IF  thit  advertisement  thould  meet  the  eye  of  the  tmallish  gentleman  who  called  for  aomethiag  be 
did  not  state,  and  wot  not  willing  to  leave  hit  name,  at  Hi  Bowery,  for  Mr.  Skitr,  can  tee  him 
without  cooiiug  the  second  time  6th  Ave,  next  to  the  8.  Bank,  from  7  a.  m.  to  6  p.  m.,  which  may  save 
aome  trouble  hereaAer.  ^^  ^^  ^ 

What  did  that  *  smallish'  gentleman  do,  when  he  *  called  for  something  which  he 
did  not  state,  and  was  not  willing  to  leave  his  name  7'    But  here  is  another : 

WANTED ;  (To  Tailou  :)  A  young  man  can  be  accommodated  with  good  board  and  teat-room, 
with  the  privilege  of  a  girl  on  reasonable  terms,  by  applying  at  No.  11  Hettor-ttreet,  up  ttain, 
to-morrow,  or 'as  toon  at  convenient  this  week. 

Wk  scarcely  know  of  a  more  touching  instance  of  '  the  ruling  passion  strong  in 
death'  than  is  afforded  in  the  last  words  of  a  school-master  who  had  gone  in  and  out 
before  successive  little  flocks  in  the  same  place  for  upward  of  thirty  years.    When 
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the  film  of  death  was  ^fathering  oter  his  eyes,  which  were  soon  to  open  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Him  who  took  little  children  in  his  arms  and  blessed  them,  he  said :  '  It  n 

getting  daik the  boys  may  go  oat school  *s  dismissed  !'  •   •   •   Who  wrote 

*Mary'9  Dream  ?*  —  that  is  the  question.  It  is  not  Bdrhs's,  nor  Tankrhill's,  althoogh 
it  is  worthy  of  either  of  th^m.  '  Who  wrote  it?'  again  we  ask.  Bat  perhaps  yoa 
do  n't  remember  it ;  and  perhaps  toe  do  n't ;  but  as  it  rans  in  oar  recollection,  (and 
a  life-time  memory,  going  back  to  *  primitive  boyhood,'  is  seldom  treacherous,)  it  « 
something  like  this : 


•  Thc  mooo  had  climbed  tbe  hi|be«t  hill 

That  nam  o'er  the  source  of  Dee, 
And  firom  Ita  eastera  •ummit  shed 

Her  eilver  lighten  tower  and  tree ; 
When  MAar  laid  her  down  to  rest. 

Her  thotighta  on  Samdt  far  at  sea. 
When,  soft  and  low,  a  voice  wai  beard, 

Baying,  'Mabt,  weep  no  more  fi»r  me  I 


'She  firom  her  pillow  sentlj  raised 

Her  head,  to  aak  wlio  there  might  be, 
And  eaw  young  Sanot  shivering  ttand, 

With  visage  pale  and  hollow  e'e. 
'Oh!  Mart  dear,  cold  i*  my  clay. 

It  lies  beneath  the  stormy  sea  { 
Far  ia  iu  depths  I  sleep  alway, 

80^  Mabt,  weep  no  more  for  me. 


*  Three  stormy  nights  and  stormy  days 

We  tossed  upon  the  raging  main. 
And  long  we  strove  our  bark  to  saTe, 

But  alt  oar  striving  was  in  vaia; 
Even  then,  when  horror  chilled  my  blood. 

My  heart  was  filled  with  love  for  thee ; 
The  storm  is  past,  and  1  'm  at  rest, 

Bo^  Mabt,  weep  no  more  for  msL 


<0b!  Mart,  dear,  thjrself  prepare, 
I  that  si 


We  soon  shsll  meet  upon  t 
Where  love  is  free  from  doubt  and  care. 

And  thou  and  I  shall  part  no  nutn  V 
Loud  crew  the  cock ;  the  shadow  fledi 

No  more  of  :f>Asn>Y  could  she  see ; 
But  soft  the  passing  spirit  aaid, 

*  Sweet  MARt,  Veep  no  more  for  me  I* ' 


Old,  certainly ;  and  subject  to  possihle  mistakes  in  the  transcription  from  one  of  tbe 
cells  of  reminiscence ;  but  is  n't  it  good  ?  .  .  .  Ws  deeliim  the  elaborate  notice  of 
'Dethong^a  New  Syttem  of  MuUipUeation  and  Subtraction,'  He  is  by  no  means 
<  uniformly  accurate  in  his  results,'  as  has  been  frequently  tested.  Our  friend  Pro- 
fessor Mafbs  (but  he  is  facile  prineepe  in  every  thing)  has  a  much  better,  because 
always  correct  method.  We  have  often  seen  him  add  up  long  cc^umns,  eight  or  ten 
figures  wide,  at  the  same  time,  and  with  wonderful  rapidity.  .  .  .  <  Din  you  ever 
bear,'  writes  an  esteemed  correspondent,  *  the  following  good  story  of  a  namesake  of 
your  great  progenitor,  who  held,  or  whilome  used  to  hold,  the  title  through  courtesy 

of  Prince  of  S ?    He  was  a  member  of  the  '  Rensselaer  County  Washington 

Benevolent  Society ;'  and  one  Fourth -of-July,  when  the  Society  dined  at  the  hotel, 
he  was  appomted  to  go  out  upon  the  balcony,  on  the  giving  of  a  certain  toast,  and 
address  the  people  outside.  Unfortunately,  the  toast  came  rather  late  in  tbe  dinner, 
and  our  orator  was  too  much  inspirited  for  sober  eloquence.  Holding  on  to  the  rail- 
ing, he  began :  *  G-e-e-n'-men  and  fe-I-l-l-o-w  cizsens !  On  this  day,  seventeen 
hundred  and  seventy-six  years  ago,  Ge-n-r*!  WASH-iN'-TON,whom  I  wear  in  my  hut- 
ton-hole,  DIED !'  The  climax  was  reached^  and  the  speech  at  an  end.  .  .  .  Ws 
perceive  that  *  PimcH*  has  taken  up  the  plan  proposed  by  '  Ollapod'  some  ten  yean 
ago,  of  having  the  steam-whistles  of  locomotives  made  to  discourse  eloquent  monc. 
We  wish  they  would  adopt  the  improvement  on  the  New-York  and  Erie  Rail-Road  j 
lor  the  supernatural  shriek  which  their  iron-horse  now  sends  to  us  over  the  Tappa&n 
Zee  *  makes  night  hideous'  indeed.  .  .  .  Oga  friend  GiunaT  Davis,  Eaqnire,  in 
addition  to  a  clip  of  hair  from  the  tail  of  the  ass  upon  which  our  Savioue  rode  into 
Jerusalem,  has  recently  obtained  from  Italy  a  bone  from  the  arm  of  the  beloved  dis- 
disciploi  St.  JoHM.  He  says  that  when  he  was  travelling  in  that  country  toward  Rome, 
be  saw  at  various  places,  religiously  treasured  up  and  reverently  exhibited,  a  hand,  an 
arm,  or  a  leg,  of  the  same  saint ;  but  at  Rome  they  showed  him,  in  a  kind  of  cagey 
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safe  iTom  Bacrilefpoua  hands,  the  entire  ikeleton !  Then,  he  iaye,  and  not  till  theui 
was  he  convinced !  .  .  .  What  striking  misnomers  are  many  of  the  touhriqtuU 
applied  to  popular  personages ;  and  what  is  still  more,  how  frequently  do  they  lead  to 
an  entire  misconception  of  character.  Yon  have  heard  of  *  Old  8oL  Smith,*  reader  7 
<  Av  coots'  you  have,  if  you  are  not  deficient  in  that  *  edication'  which,  according  to 
our  well-beloved  friend,  the  historian  of  *  PnTU  Cram,'  is  <  the  credwnin'  glory  of 
the  United-n  States-n '—  the  *  edication  of  the  newspapers.'  Coming  into  the  pub* 
lication-office  the  other  morning  from  Doss's,  we  found  awaiting  us,  in  company 
with  an  old  friend,  the  versatile  and  accomplished  Editor  of  that  every-where-qooted 
journal,  the  *  St,  Louis  RevsUU,*  (an  old-time  ooirespondent  of  this  Magasine,  who 
has  signally  developed  the  truth  of  the  maxim,  *  Laugh  and  grow  fat,*)  we  found,  we 
say,  awaiting  us,  *  Old  SoL.  Smith.'  '  Old  Sol.,'  forsooth !  Fancy  a  tall,  dignified, 
scarcely  middle-aged  gentleman-farmer,  neat  as  wajt,  clad  entirely  in  fine  unshorn 
wool  vestments,  of  a  lightish-blue  color,  with  the  calm,  self-possessed  manners  of  a 
man  accustomed  to  society  and  to  human  nature,  and  you  hate  <  Old  SoL.  SmIth' 
exactly.  But  that  we  knew  he  was  the  best  <  Mawworm*  Hiring,  having  seen  him, 
while  sore  With  laughter,  in  that  part  and  that  only,  at  the  Park-Theatre,  we  could 
never  have  believed  him  to  be  an  actor,  or  a  distinguished  manager  of  troops  of  actors. 
Strong  common  sense,  simplicity  of  manners,  well-reasoned  arguments  from  sound 
premises,  humor  n^ver  de  trop,  or  pressed  into  service ;  these  we  retain  as  charac- 
teristics of  *  Old  Sol.,'  of  whom  we  shall  never  read,  and  whom  we  shall  never  hear 
spoken  of,  without  protesting  mentally  against  the  utter  fallacy  of  popular  impres- 
sions.  •  •  •  Most  persons  would  doubtless  consider  a  rusty  anchor  suspended  at  the 
bows  of  a  vessel  as  a  theme  not  very  suggestive  Of  poetry  *,  but  toueh  it  with  the 
wand  of  Imagination,  and  Observe  the  change : 

'That  ftoehor  coon  will  change  the  Uyof  merry  seunen  here. 
For  the  '  Veo-heeve-o  I'  and  the  *  Hee?e-away !'  and  Che  sighing  •ailor't  cheer  i 
O.  deep  tea  direr,  who  shall  <ooo  behold  siltfh  sichu  as  thouf 
The  hoary  monsters*  palaces  I  methinks  what  joy  'twere  now 
To  go  plumb  plunging  down  amidst  the  assembly  of  the  whales, 
And  feel  the  churned  sea  round  me  boil  beneath  their  sconrging  tails) 
Tben  deep  in  tangle-woods  to  fight  the  fierce  sea  unicorn, 
And  send  nim  foiled  and  bellowing  back,  for  all  his  ivory  horn; 
To  leave  the  subtle  sword-fish  of  bony  blade  foriom, 
And  Ibr  the  ghastly  grinning  shark  to  laugh  his  jaws  to  scorn  i 

'  O.  broad-armed  fisher  of  the  deep  I  whose  sports  can  equal  thine  t 
The  monster  weighs  a  thousand  tons  that  tugs  thy  cable-line ; 
And  night  by  niffht,  'tis  thy  delight,  thy  glory  day  by  day. 
Through  de«p-green  sea  and  breaker  white  the  giant  game  tO  play  i 
But.  sham^r  of  our  little  sporu  I  forriTe  the  name  I  gave, 
A  fisher's  joy  is  to  destroy ;  thine  office  is  to  save. 
O,  lodger  in  the  sea-king's  balls  1  wouldst  thou  could  undentaod 
Whose  be  the  white  bones  by  thy  side,  or  who  that  dripping  band 
Slow  swaying  in  the  heaving  waves  that  round  about  thee  bend. 
With  sounds  like  breakers  Ui  a  dream,  blessing  their  ancient  ftiend  I' 

Isn't  there  poetry  in  an  old  anchor?  •  -  •  A  young  correspondent  at  Andover, 
(Mass.,)  who  seems  to  fancy  that  we  are  waiting  for  his  *  copy,'  requests  ns  to  'say 
what  we  should  like  him  to  write  upon  for  our  paper.'  '  Will  yon  please  to  suggest,' 
be  writes,  *  such  theme  or  topic  as  you  Wonld  like  to  have  me  employ  my  pen  upon  t 
Prose  or  verse,  it  matters  not  which.'  Oh,  certainly:  write  the  history  of  the  unfor- 
tunate young  lady  who  died  of  love  and  green  apples,  a  long  time  ago,  in  an  apart- 
ment of  the  old  Van  Tasskl  house,  now  the  delightful  <  Sunnyside  Cottage'  of  Gnov- 
raxT  Crayon.  The  room  is  still  haunted  by  the  ghost  of  the  unfortunate  young 
damsel.  We  have  often  seen  her  walking  in  white  through  the  halls  of  that  oliMitf 
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maotioiii  withoat  making  the  slightest  noise  upon  the  quaintly -tiled  pavement — we 
have.  •  ■  •  Ws  regret  that  the  very  interesting  chapter  of  *  The  Oregon  Trail ' 
did  not  reach  us  in  season  for  insertion  in  its  proper  department  of  the  present  num- 
ber. It  will  grace  oar  next.  •  •  •  The  paper  in  preceding  pages  upon  '  The  Crt^ 
hinge  of  the  Author  of  Trietam  Shandy*  will  arrest  attention.  But  plagiarist  or 
no  plagiarist,  we  have  never  known  but  one  Ladkencb  Stbrrb.  There  are  later 
plagiarists  not  a  few,  with  far  less  to  redeem  their  pilferings,  who  would  no  better 
stand  an  examination  of  their  claims  to  originality.  Apropos  of  this  matter  of  pla- 
giarism: the  reader  may  haTe  seen  perhaps  this  thought  in  Lady  Maev  Woetley 
MoNTAOox,  illustrating  the  spotlessness  of  that  chastity  which  is  above  temptation : 

*  He  come«  too  near,  who  comet  to  be  denied.' 
This  is « cribbed*  in  precisely  so  many  words  from  Sir  Thomas  Overburt.  •  •  •  When 
we  receive  a  literary  publication  from  a  manufacturing  town,  such  as  *  The  Ladies' 
Magazine  and  Caeket  of  Literature,*  for  example,  published  at  Lowell  and  Nashua, 
(Mass.,)  a  pleasure  is  conveyed  to  us  that  is  almost  independent  of  any  interest  awa- 
kened by  the  contents  of  the  work  itself;  it  is  the  reflection,  how  much  pleasant 
mental  relief  from  toil,  how  much  agreeable  literary  exercitation,  it  may  and  without 
doubt  does  awaken  among  the  fair  and  interesting  *  operatives*  of  those  vast  estab- 
lishments. Such  publications  may  become  the  intellectual  steppiug-stones  for  the 
genius  of  a  Sedgwick,  a  Gould,  or  a  Sigournet.  •  •  •  That  was  a  brief  but  forci- 
ble sketch  of  an  affected  youug  clergyman,  which  the  New-Hampshire  judge  gave 

in  a  line  or  two  of  his  diary :  •  Went  to  church  this  morning :  heard  Mr. preach 

himself  above  an  hour,  much  to  his  own  satisfaction.'  It  was  just  such  a  young 
'  divine'  who  said  to  an  old  preacher :  *  How  does  it  happen  that  you  write  but  one 
sermon  a  week?  I  preach  three  new  sermons  every  Sabbath.  I  could  write  a  ser- 
mon every  day  in  the  week,  and  make  nothing  of  it.'  '  No  doubt ;  precisely  nothing,' 
wss  the  reply  ;  *  but  that  is  exactly  what  I  wish  to  avoid.  I  labor  to  make  aomething 
of  my  sermons.'  •  •  •  We  never  encountered,  uutil  a  day  or  two  since,  the  famous 
•  Dragon  of  Wantley.*    What  a  *  p'ison  critter  *  it  was !     Here  he  is  ♦  on  view :' 


*Old  ctoriefl  tell  how  Hi(RCvi.K8, 

A  drayon  hIow  at  Lerna. 
With  aevon  he.ui«  anti  fourteen  eyes, 

To  »ee  and  well  ditcern-a  \ 
But  be  hail  a  cluli,  ibi«  dragon  to  drub. 

Or  lie  bad  ne'er  don*)  it.  1  warrant  ye ; 
Bnl  Mors  of  More-Halt,  with  noOiing  at  all, 

He  slew  the  Dritfou  of  Wautley. 


*  Have  you  not  heard  how  the  Tmjan  bone, 

Had  Mveiity  men  in  his  belly  f 
This  dmiton  wa»  not  quite  so  bif. 

But  very  near.  1  tell  ye. 
Devoured  be  poor  children  three. 

That  could  not  with  him  grapple, 
And  at  one  «up  he  eat  them  up, 

As  oue  would  eat  an  apple. 


*  This  dragon  had  two  furious  wings,'  j  •  Some  say  this  dragon  was  a  witch ; 

Kadi  one  upou  e»ch  shoulder,  i  :^ome  say  he  was  a  divel, 

With  a  stini^  in  his  tail  hs  Iud.i(  as  a  flail,  |  For  fn»m  bis  no^  a  senoko  aroee, 
V\  bich  m:ide  him  bolder  and  bolder.  And  with  it  buruiosr  suivel. 


He  hn4l  lon^  ciawa,  and  in  his  jaws 
Four-and-foriy  teeth  of  iron, 

^^  ith  a  bide  as  t  tu^U  us  any  buff, 
Which  did  him  round  envirou. 


Which  be  cast  off.  when  he  did  cough, 
In  a  wnil  th.it  he  did  i»iand  by, 

Which  made  it  look  j  ii>t  like  a  brook 
Running  with  burning  brandy!* 


It  is  a  long  story,  how  *  More  of  More-Hall,'  a  valiant  knight,  vanquished  this 
monster,  but  the  reader  may  as  well  have  a  look  at  the  conqueror  before  he  sets  out 
on  his  desperate  enterprise  : 

*  Had  you  seen  him  as  he  issued  forth,  •  To  see  this  fight  all  people  then 

How  Aerce  he  looked  Nnd  big,  Got  up  on  trees  and  houNOS, 

Tou  would  have  thought  liim  for  to  be  On  churches  some,  and  chimneys  too } 

Sorat)  Etryptiiin  portupig ;  '  But  these  put  on  their  trowners. 

He  fri.^bted  all,  cati.  do<d,  and  all,  Not  to  spoil  their  hose:  as  soon  ms  he  ros«^ 

Etich  co-v,  each  hnrse,  and  euch  hog ;  To  m^ke  him  strong  ami  mighty. 

For  fit  IT  they  did  fi»e,  fur  they  to.»k  him  to  bo  I        He  drauk  bv  the  tale  six  pots  of  ata^ 

Soms  strangwouUaiMlish  iMdge-hog.  |  And  a  qiurt  of  aqoft^iUB  f 
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W«  thoald  not  omit  to  state,  that  *  Jbwb/  of  the  most  distinctive  character,  waa 
in  the  end  administered  to  the  monster  by  Mr.  Moaa.  •  •  •  Wa  are  glad  to  bear 
that  Mr.  Douglas  JEsaoLD,  in  a  namber  of  his  '  Newspaper*  for  the  last  week  of 
August,  did  OS  the  justice  to  acknowledge  the  true  character  of  the  letter  of  an 
anonymous  American  scribbler,  which  had  been  smuggled  into  that  admirable  jour- 
nal, respecting  the  alleged  course  of  the  Editor  of  this  Magazine  upon  the  subject 
of  International  Copy -right  The  excellent  article  from  the  *  Mirror*  daily  gazette, 
copied  into  the  '  Newspaper,'  with  appropriate  remarks,  rendered  the  expoed  and  the 
amende  complete.  •  •  •  Ws  gave  the  other  day  from  *  The  Oentletnan'e  Academie, 
or  Book  of  Saint  Albans,*  a  few  of  the  '  articles  of  gentrie '  and  *  vices  contrary  to 
gentlemen ;'  and  from  this  source  we  derive  the  ensuing '  Four  Virtues  of  Chivalrie  :* 
*  First  :  Just  in  his  actions,  cleanness  of  persou,  pittie  to  the  poore,  gratious  in  pri- 
son, reverent  and  faithful  to  his  God  :  Sbcond:  that  he  be  wise  in  battaile,  prudent 
in  bis  fighting,  having  his  wit  alwaies  in  readinesse :  the  Turan  is,  that  he  be  not 
slow  in  his  wurres,  regard  that  his  quarrel  be  true,  thauke  Goo  evor  for  his  victorie, 
and  to  have  measure  in  his  sustenance  :  the  Fourth,  to  be  strong  and  steadfast  in 
his  gouvernemeot ;  to  hope  of  victorie,  not  to  fly  the  field  nor  shame  his  coate-armor. 
Also,  that  he  be  not  boasting  prond  of  his  manhood ;  look  that  he  be  cnrteous,  lowly 

and  gentle,  and  without  ribauldrie  in  his  language.*  •    •   •  Ir  'B 'of  B— — — 

could  hear  our  mutual  friend  '  T.  H.'  tell  the  story  which  he  torites,  he  would  '  give 

up  the  hat.'    The  other  day,  at  an  inn  in  B ,  kept  by  a  good  old  Mohawk 

Dutchman,  a  gentleman  made  his  arrangements  to  leave  in  the  evening  for  Detroit ; 
but  as  the  boat  did  not  go  out,  about  ten  o'clock  he  made  his  appearance  again  in  the 
bar-room.  *  Ha !'  said  BoNfFAca,  *  I  t'ou't  you  vash  gone  up  de  Lakes ;  my  rooms 
ish  all  fulls  now.'  *  No,'  said  tiie  gentleman,  <  I  did  n't  get  off;  the  boat  do  n't  go 
till  morning.'  Ya&s,  ya&s ;  I  understands :  the  boat  vat  wents  to-night  do  n't  go 
till  to-morrow ;  ya&s,  ya&s !'  •  •  •  A  fribnd  repeated  to  us  the  other  day  a  '  Love- 
Song  of  a  Phrenologist^  which  made  us  merry  for  a  few  minutes,  the  idea  was  w 
ntteriy  ridiculous.     It  commenced  something  like  this : 

*  Whsn  firac  I  yazed  upon  thy  h«ad,  {  '  For  m>oo  I  found  thou  hadit  %  mind, 

DivpHteJ  of  concealing  hatr.  Sarpaskiny  ersry  other  she, 

And  traced  th«  *  org«o«'  o'«r  it  spread,  i  Where  'reirVeoce  ' '  love*  and  *  wit'  conbiaed 

I  fixed  my  waadering  wishes  there.  |  >y  ith  *  hope*  and  *  ideality.* ' 

Pretty  sight  to  '  gaze  upon,'  a  woman  with  a  bumpy  head  <  divested  of  concealing 
hair!'  •  •  •  Wa  have  dropped  in  on  two  or  three  occasions  at  the  *  Broadway 
Theatre,*  and  have  been  delighted  to  find  that  we  have  now  one  theatrical  establish- 
ment, that  in  the  splendor  of  its  appointments  and  the  pleasantness  of  its  auditory 
accommodations,  is  an  honor  to  the  city.  It  is  a  positive  luxury  to  sit  upon  the  fine 
biocade-sofas  in  the  boxes,  with  *  ample  room  and  verge  enough'  for  the  limbsi 
with  every  thing  upon  the  stage  and  every  person  about  you  in  the  audience  dis- 
tinctly visible.  The  scenery  and  machinery  are  admirable ;  and  in  the  ouly  play  in 
which  we  have  been  able  to  see  the  company,  *  The  School  for  Scandal,*  they  ac- 
quitted themselves  with  entire  credit.  A  succession  of  good  plays  has  been  followed 
by  a  complete  ballet  company  from  Paris,  who  have  been  crowding  the  vast  dimen- 
sions of  the  house  nightly.  We  shall  hereafter  have  more  to  say  of  this  splendid 
eatablishment,  so  honorable  to  the  enterprise  and  liberality  of  Colonel  Mann,  and 
shall  enter  upon  some  notice  in  detail  of  the  principal  male  and  female  performers. 
We  aio  glad  to  find  enthroned  in  state  at  the  box  and  parquette  office  oar  old  friond 
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liouoiiToir,  Jaoior,  formerly  of  oar  staamer,  *  The  Knickbrbockbr.'  Courtesy  and 
atteutioD  to  the  Broadway  Tbeatre-goen  who  may  apply  at  his  department  are 
therefore  secured.  >  >  •  It  is  a  very  *  long  time  ago'  since  Thomas  Huoues,  of 
Gray's-Inn,  London,  wrote  <  The  Mitfortunee  of  King  Arthur;*  but  at  this  day 
some  there  be,  and  they  perhaps  not  qnemlous  nor  disappointed  spirits  either,  who 
would  assent  to  the  tmth  of  these  two  stanzas; 

'  TonotTKS  are  untamde,  and  Fame  ii  Envie**  dor; e, 
That  abMnt  barckes.  and  pr«ieot  fawnas  as  fl»t ; 
It  flMiring  dares,  ajid  yet  hath  never  done, 
But  *dures ;  thonpb  death  redeeme  ua  from  aM  foe 
Beaide,  >et  death  redeenu  ua  not  from  longuoa, 

*  Thine.  Death,  i«  all  that  east  or  wetit  can  see ; 
For  thee  ire  live ;  our  coming  ia  not  long ; 
Spare  ua,but  whiles  we  may  prepare  our  frames  f 
Though  thou  wert  slowe,  we  Dasten  of  uurselvea. 
The  hour  that  gave  did  also  take  our  lives; 
No  sooner  men  than  mortal  were  we  born.' 

It  most  be  very  comfortable  in  a  Parisian  restaurant,  if  we  may  judge  from  the 
report  of  a  friend,  recently  returned  from  the  French  capital.  He  called  at  a  crC4, 
where  he  hoped  to  encounter  a  friend.  The  Tast  place  was  dense  with  smoke  ;  and 
on  inquiring  if  his  countryman  had  arrived,  the  attendant  said :  *  What  would  your 
friend  be  likely  to  order  1'  He  mentioned  the  dish  he  had  frequently  heard  him  com- 
mend. *  Come  with  me,'  said  the  attendant,  taking  in  his  hand  a  small  pair  of  orna- 
mented bellows.  They  plunged  into  the  smoke-cloud,  and  after  knocking  succes- 
sively  against  concealed  legs,  and  treading  on  invisible  toes,  the  attendant  paused, 
^d  plied  his  little  bellows  over  a  table  that  stood  against  the  wall.  *  Is  this  your 
friend  7*  said  he,  as  the  smoke  edied  away  before  the  pufis  of  the  gilded  wind-instni- 
meut  Jt '  was  n't  any  body  else  ;'  and  down  the  two  young  Americans  sat,  to  talk 
^bout  home,  while  the  smoke-cloud  again  settled  down  upon  them.  •  •  •  In  con- 
nection with  P^is  and  its  restaurants,  let  us  speak  of  a  French  restaurant  in  this 
town,  which  we  can  cordially  commend  for  many  and  rare  merits.  Monsieur  Mato- 
RiN,  at  Number  27  Dey-street,  without  pretence,  without  ostentation,  but  with  cour- 
teous attention,  singleness  of  purpose,  the  choicest  wines,  the  most  matchless  cookery, 
and  the  pleasantest  personal  attendance,  will  satisfy  the  demands  of  any  tasteful 
*  good-liver*  or  luxurious  gourmSt.  Tiiere  are  few  metropolitan  things  more  delight- 
fal  than  a  dinner  at  Monsieur  MATaaof's  with  a  party  of  agreeable  friends.  Wa 
< speak  of  the  things  which  we  do  know*  •  •  «  *  Why  was  Queen  Euzabbth  a 
greater  personage  than  Nafolbon?  Give  it  up  7  He  was  a  won-der,  but  she  was 
a  Tu-ooR  V  We  have  handed  over  the  manuscript  of  this  execrable  pun,  with  '  real 
name  and  address,'  to  our  friend  the  Chief  of  Police.  The  writer  is  *  spotted,'  and 
his  future  course  will  be  narrowly  watched.  -  •  '  Thk 'New-York  Evening  Mirror* 
daily  journal  has  received  into  itself  the  *  Daily  Gazette  and  Times,*  and  is  now 
among  the  liveliest,  best  condooted  and  widest  circulated  of  our  daily  sheets.  Mr. 
FuLUER  is  indefatigable  in  his  efforts,  and  his  capable  assistants  second  well  his  exer- 
tions. A  second  series  of  <  Tom  Pepper  *  is  commenced  as  a  feuilleton,  which  m 
continued  in  the  'Weekly  Mirror'  now  a  very  handsomely-printed  sheet,  in  the  folio 
form.  •  •  •  Wb  have  not  the  pleasure  of  a  personal  acquaintance  with  the  writer  of 
the  opening  paper  in  the  present  number ;  but  if  he  be  not  a  true  angler,  rather  than 
a  mere  catcher  of  fish  ;  a  lover  of  nature,  with  a  kind,  open  heart ;  such  a  man, 
in  short,  as  father  Walton  hunself  would  have  loved,  then  ahall  we  acknowledge 
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that  we  have  « miascd,*  and  Immediately  *  go  down  one.*  Although  no  review,  strictly 
speaking,  was  intended  of  Walton's  *  Angler,'  we  are  well  pleased  with  the  de- 
ierved  tribute  paid  to  that  fine  old  English  classic,  the  best  pastoral  in  any  language, 
and  to  the  accomplished  American  editor,  who  has  admirably  discharged  the  trust 
assigned  him,  which  it  is  qnite  easy  to  see  must  have  been  to  him  a  mere  *  labor  of 
love.*  The  Editor,  to  our  own  knowledge,  is  quite  right  in  differing  with  Mr.  Hee- 
BERT,  (who  fumishet  for  the  volume  a  paper  on  *  Long- Island  Fishing*)  as  to  the  size 
of  flies  to  be  used  in  this  country,  compared  with  those  used  in  England.  Mr.  Hee- 
BERT  is  wrong  too  iu  supposing  that  trout  are  not  taken  in  our  rivers.  A  friend  of  ours 
has  frequently  taken  trout  in  the  8acondaga,  which  is  a  wide  river,  and  we  know  of 
their  having  been  taken  in  the  Hudson.  .  .  .  '  Ollapod*  once  placed  on  paper  the 
90und  of  a  kiss,  but  it  required  an  exquisite  torture  of  the  types  to  make  it  clear  to 
the  ear  of  the  reader.  Sir  Philip  Sydney,  in  a  few  lines  treating  *0f  a  KUn,*  if 
he  does  not  give  us  the  sound  gives  us  the  substance  of  that  seat  of  love  : 

'Bkst  charire,  and  bravest  retreate  in  Cupid's  iight, 
A  double  key  which  opemt  to  the  bnart ; 
Moat  rich,  whrn  moftt  hm  riches  it  iuipMrl, 
Nckt  of.vouiig  Joyetf,  ^choihnaster  of  cJflt?ht; 
TeachiiiiF  the  mo'iue  at  once  to  tNkf>  and  (five. 
The  friendly  ktiiy,  whose  iilowesb'tth  wouud  and  heale; 
The  |>eilie  death,  whrre  e>«ch  iu  other  live ; 
Poorc  hope's  first  wealth,  hostage  of  promise  weake, 
Breukfaktof  love!' 

We  have  seldom  seen  a  more  beautiful  volume  than  the  *  Book  of  PnrahUt^  by 
our  Saviour,  recently  publiahed  by  the  Messrs.  Appleton  and  Company.  It  is  illu- 
ipinated  in  gold  and  the  most  gorgeous  colore  and  devices  on  every  page ;  it  is  printed 
entirely  in  legible  black-letter ;  and  its  binding,  iu  papier  machi  made  to  resem- 
ble elaborately-carved  wood,  is  wholly  unique  and  preeminently  beautiful.  One 
could  hardly  imagine  a  more  charming  present  for  a  young  lady.  .  .  .  We  have 
two  commnnications,  *  compositions*  we  suspect  them  to  be,  from  the  lead-plummet 
lines  of  the  crooked-writer,  which  we  think  we  shall  never  '  put  in,'  even  as  a  pis- 
aller.  One  is  *On  Avarice*  and  the  other  *On  Envy*  The  only  thing  worth  reading 
about  the  latter  is  its  motto,  which  is  admirable,  and  in  fact  exhausts  the  subject ;  the 
rest  being  second-hand  *  leather  and  prunella :  *  The  euvious  man  is  in  pain  upon  all 
occasions  which  ought  to  give  him  pleasure.  The  relish  of  life  is  inverted  ;  and  the 
objects  which  administer  the  highest  satisfaction  to  those  who  are  exempt  from  this 
passion,  give  the  quickest  pangs  to  persons  who  are  subject  to  it.  AH  the  perfections 
of  their  fellow-creatures  are  odious.  Youth,  beauty,  valor  and  wisdom  are  provoca- 
tions of  their  displeasure.  What  a  wretched  and  apostate  state  is  this ;  to  be  offended 
with  excellence,  and  to  hate  a  man  because  we  approve  him  !  The  condition  of  the 
envious  man  is  the  most  emphatically  miserable ;  he  is  not  only  incapable  of  rejoic- 
ing in  another's  merit  or  success,  but  lives  in  a  world  wherein  all  mankind  are  in  a 
plot  against  his  quiet,  by  studying  their  own  happiness  and  advantage.*  An  article 
*On  Putty'  would  be  an  attractive  paper,  with  an  attractive  title !  .  .  .  The  follow- 
ing was  written  in  a  letter  for  the  poet-office  of  a  ladies*  fair.     It  is  unique  :' 

*  One,  who  your  eye  would  fill, 
Posse^'d  of  rkvuiing  skill, 
(And,  praise  him  us  >ou  will, 
You  cannot  flatter  him  any ;) 


*  Would  ask.  to  cure  the 
Of  rupiD'8  fiery  dart. 
To  join  his  hand  and  heart 
With  yours  in  matrimony. 

'  If  you  your  aid  supply, 


'  With  strength  of  mind  endow'd, 

Which  yet  has  not  allow'd  He  aers  no  reason  why 

The  follies  of  the  crowd  ,  He  cannot  then  defy 

To  aoil  or  apatter  him  any :  <  Old  Tixx  to  batter  blm  any  !* 
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Thie  original  young  gentleman  can  scribble  verso,  we  can  easily  conceive,  with- 
out the  aid  of  a  rhyming-dictionary.  ...  A  cokresponoent  at  Baltimore  re- 
cently sent  us  a  good  but  quite  too  elaborate  a  story  of  a  wag  who  last  summer 
startled  a  dinner-lable-fuU  of  eager  feeders  with  the  intelligence  that  an  ice-berg  had 
found  its  way  up  the  bay  to  within  fifteen  miles  of  the  city;  that  it  had  been  char- 
tered from  the  city  authorities,  steps  cut  in  itii  sides  to  the  lop,  and  au  ice-cream 
establishment  opened  upon  its  summit;  two  milch-cows  having  been  elevated  to  the 
top  and  fed  on  sugar,  were  giving  ice-cream  every  time  they  were  milked!  This  is 
almost  as  big  a  btory  as  *  Dan  Marble's  of  the  man  who  drove  the  machinery  of  two 
saw-mills  with  the  whey  which  ran  from  his  immeuse  cheese-presses.  .  .  .  Ir  we 
had  n't  so  many  boon  friends  and  clever  corre^poudents  among  members  of  the  legal 
profession,  we  would  quote  the  fullowiug  description  of  their  class ;  but  as  it  is,  it 
would  hardly  do:  <  Lawyers  are  men  who  hire  out  their  words  and  anger ;  who  are 
more  or  less  passionate  according  as  they  are  paid  for  it,  and  allow  their  client  a  quan- 
tity of  wrath  proportionable  to  the  fee  which  they  receive  from  him.'  .  .  .  W* 
have  been  favored  with  the  perusal  of  a  great  portion  of  an  illustrated  work,  in 
the  press  of  the  Brothers  Harper,  entitled  *  Campaign  Sketches  of  the  War  toiih 
Mexico,^  The  volume  is  from  the  pen  of  Captain  W.  S.  Henry,  of  the  United 
States'  Army;  a  gentleman  whose  occasional  letters  from 'the  seat  of  war,  published 
in  the  ^Spirit  of  the  Times'  literary  and  sporting  journal  have  been  widely  copied 
and  much  admired.  The  qualities  of  the  writer's  style  are,  directness  and  simplicity, 
with  a  picturesqueuess  in  the  descriptive  portions,  not  leas  faithful  than  it  is  attrac- 
tive. .  .  .  '  It  has  been  remarked  by  the  greatest  philosophers  of  our  time,  and 
is  al^o  our  opinion,'  that  we  are,  with  the  exception  of  owls  and  monkeys,  the  most 
serious  people  on  the  face  of  the  globe.  Our  very  amusements  have  an  air  of  solem- 
nity about  th.em.  This  has  been  observed  by  all  travelled  .Americans,  who  have  beea 
enabled  to  contrast  the  abandon  of  European  hilarity  with  the  aeriousnees  of  onr  own, 
and  it  is  the  constant  comment  of  intelligent  foreiguers.  *  We  have  no  amusements 
now-a-days,'  said  a  friend,  a  resident  in  the  country,  to  ns  the  other  day.  *  There 
used  in  my  young  days  to  be  husking-bees,  and  quilting-frolics,  and  convocations  of 
the  young,  of  both  sexes,  to  pare  apples,  etc. ;  but  it  is  qoite  otherwise  now.  Tho 
people,  young  and  old,  labor  all  the  week,  and  their  only  amusement  consists  in  going* 
on  Sunday  to  church.  I  seldom  see  any  body  laugh,  now,'  he  added;  'we  have 
become  a  very  grave  people.'  Are  we  any  better  for  it?  S'pect  not.  .  .  .  W*  do 
not  recognize  the  western  friend  who  expresses  his  gratification  at  the  few  worda 
which  we  devoted  in  our  last  to  the  *  Tittlrbat'Titmottte*  whom  we  encountered  in 
our  recent  trip  up  the  Great  Lakes ;  but  we  are  glad  that  he  considered  the  allusion 
well-deserved.  '  An  impudent  fellow,' says  Addison,  *  is  an  outlaw  in  good  breeding* 
and  one  may  express  his  mind  of  him  fully.'  When  a  person  speaks  coarsely,  or  sets 
rudely,  he  has  dressed  himself  clean  to  no  purpose.  The  clothing  of  our  minds  cer- 
tainly ought  to  be  regarded  before  that  of  our  bodies.  To  betray  in  a  man's  talk  a 
corrupt  imagination,  or  in  his  manner  familiar  impertinence,  is  a  much  greater  oSenee 
against  the  conduct  of  gentlemen  than  any  negligeuce  of  dress.  Our  *TrrTLieBAT' 
reminded  us  continually  of  Squire  Weston's  landlord  at  the  *  Hercules  Pillars,'  who 
had  all  the  ttcws  of  the  town,  and  could  tell  how  affairs  went,  knowing  a  great  deal, 
since  '  the  horses  of  many  of  the  quality  stood  at  his  house !' 

Qp*  A  MOST  proTokiny  mitconception  has  provenied  the  appefraneo  of  nearly  two  pafw  of 
NotU4»  •f  Item  PnMifiimu^  and  two  of  *  Goatip/  whleh  had  been  placed  in  type.  Our  friends  the 
bookaellera  moat  pardon  the  vnavoidable  omiaeion.    Thej  shall  have  atteotloa  in  osr  nest 


*  Wx  regard  it  aa  the  very  beat  work  of  iu  kind  in  the  Union/  —  SU  Alhant  (Ft)  JoutmiL 

*  Thx  Kkickx&bockeb  was  received  with  unfailing  punctuality  on  the  first  of  the  month,  which 
however  is  the  least  merit  of  this  agreeable  miscellany ;  for  its  contenta  are  aa  invariably  gopd  aa 
its  appearance  is  punctual.'— Williav  Cullkn  Bktamt,  in  tke  New-York  Evening  Pott. 

'  Thx  last  KNiCKBaBociOBA  is  exceedingly  good.  There  are  no  less  than  twenty^four  original  ar- 
ticle%  and  all  of  the  right  sort ;  some  of  them  worthy  of  Blackwood's  palmiest  days.  The  Editor*§ 
TabU  i»  in  Mr.  Clark's  happiest  vein ;  varied  and  racy  in  a  remarkable  degree.' 

Ifew-York  Ovmmereial  AdvtrtUtr, 

'  Thk  Knickk&bockbr  seems  to  increase  in  attraction  aa  it  advances  in  age.  It  ezhibita  a  monthly 
variety  of  contributions  unsurpassed  in  number  or  ability.' — IfatioiuU  Intelliffencer. 

*  Thx  Knickkbb6cxeb  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Ifagasdnes  of  the  day,  and  outstrips  all  com- 
petitioirin  the  higher  wtdks  of  literature,' —  ^»tfn|r  Argtu. 

*  Ws  have  here  an  old  and  general  favorite ;  one  among  the  pioneers  of  the  American  periodical 
preaa ;  the  venerable  KNiCKEanocKKa.  The '  Edito&'s  Table'  is  always  the  most  attractive  portion 
of  *  Old  Knick.'s*  monthly  bill  of  fare— to  us  at  leaat;  and  in  the  preaent  number  we  have  found 
it more  ao  I*  —  Nno-Ywrk  *  Qax.  and  Timti,' 

PRBaiDKHT  EVERBTT,  Ot    HARVARD  CoLLBGX,  LATB    MjMXSTBR   TO    EkCLAHD.  — 'I  pcrUSe  the 

Knicxbrbocker  with  high  gratification.  It  seems  to  me  of  an  order  of  merit  quite  above  the 
average  of  the  periodicals  of  this  dasair  English  or  American.' 

Hon.  J.  K.  Paitldiko,  latps  SecaETARY  op  the  Navt.— 'The  manner  in  which  the  Kkicker- 
BOCKXR  is  cond  acted,  and  the  great  merit  of  its  contributors,  place  it  in  the  highest  rank  of  periodicals.' 

Prop.  IiOnoprllow,  Cambridge  Unxtxrbity.  —  *  The  KmcKKRBOCKJtR  atanda  high  in  this  quar- 
ter.   It  is  superior  to  most  of  the  English  magaxinea,  and  well  deservea  ita  large  liat  of  aubscribers.' 

Hon.  Robxrt  M.  Charlton,  Georgia.- The  Knicxxrbookxr  ia  a  work  which  reqnirea  no  puff- 
ing ;  and  I  shall  always  feel  that  I  am  conferring  a  favor  on  thoae  to  whom  I  recommend  it. 

BIr8.  L.  H.  SiQOURNKT.— '  I  have  long  regarded  the  Knicxkrbocxxr  aa  the  beat  periodical  in 
America,  and  it  really  aeema  aecond  to  none  abroad.'  a 

Thc  London  '  Tzmxb.'  r— '  The  London  *  THaiea'  commends  the  Knickbrbocxxr  in  cordial 
terma,  and  apeaka  of  several  articlea  fi-om  which  it  had  aelected  liberal  extracta  for  aubaequent  pab< 
licatioh.'  —  London  Cor.  N.  '  Ev.  Star.' 

Ths  London  Examxnbu — *Thia  very  clever  Magazine  ia  the  pleasanteat  periodical  in  the  United 
8tf  Cm.  Ita  Rrticlea,  which  are  numerova  and  abort,  varioua  and  intereating,  are  well  worthy  of  imita- 
tion by  our  Magaxinea  on  thia  aide  of  the  Atlantic' 

London  *  Mornino  Cbronxclk.— *  Judging  from  the  numbera  before  ua,  we  are  inclined  to  eon- 
aider  tkk  the  beat  of  all  the  American  literary  periodicals.  Ita  contenta  are  highly  intereating,  in- 
Btruetive  and  amusing.' 

TfeB  London  Litxrart  Gazxttb.— 'The  taate  and  talent  which  the KNXCKXRXocitXR  diaplays 
are  highly  creditable  to  AlRerican  writers,  and  very  agreeable  for  Engliah  readers.' 

LoNBON  Mbtrofolitan  Monthly  Maoazink.  —  'We  have  read  several  numbers  of  thia  tal- 
ented periodical,  and  rejoiced  in  them.  They  would  do  credit  to  any  country,  or  to  any  ataie  of  civili- 
zation to  which  humanity  haa  yet  arrived.' 

London  '  Athbnjbum.' — From  a  very  clever  Monthly  Magazine, '  Tkt  Knickerhocher'  of  New- 
York,  we  copy  the  following  spirited  atory,'  etc.  ^ 

Six  Edwaxd  Bulwxr  Lttton.  — '  The  Knickxrbocksr  ia  the  beat  American  periodical  I  have 
yet  aeen.    I  take  pleasure  in  enclosing  you  an  article  which  waa  penned  exproaaly  for  your  work.* 

Cbarlxs  Dicxxns,  Esq.  —  I  read  the  Knxckxrbockrr  with  very  great  pleasure :  it  ia  indeed  a 
moat  varloaa  and  entertaining  periodical.  It  afforda  me  pleasure  to  contribute  to  the  pagea  of  a 
work  which  numbera  among  its  regular  correepondonta  such  writers  aa  Mr.  Irtino.' 

Rxv.  Dr.  Dicx,  Scotland. —  'I  have  read  a  good  many  of  the  articlea  in  the  few  numbers  of  the 
Knxckxxbocxxr  which  you  aent  me,  and  find  them  to  poaaeaa  great  merit  Some  of  ita  papera,  it  fa 
true,  were  too  light  for  my  aerioua  turn  of  mind  ;  yet  the  whole  appeara  well  calculated  to  gratify  the 
taatea  of  the  maaa  of  readers.' 

CA»f .  F.  Maxxtat.  — '  You  make  an  excellent  Magazine — apirited,  varioua,  and  original  I  ^pe 
my  'jHfoeMik&ia'  will  reflect  no  diacredit  upon  the  good  company  in  wkich  it  will  find  itaelt' 

Txi,if»-^95  per  annmn  in  advance.  New  subscriben  who  will  pay  (10  in  ad- 
vance Bhalt  be  entitled  to  the  four  past  volnmeB  (1844  and  1846)  gratia.  All  remit- 
tances moBt  be  made  to 

JOHN  ALLEN,  Pnblisher. 

The  following  penwna  are  authorized  to  receive  Bubecriben  and  collect  aybscrip- 
tions  on  account  of  the  Knickerbocker  Magazine. 

M&.  Henrt  M.  Lewis  is  our  Travelling  Agent  for  Alabama  and  Tennessee. 

Mr.  Israel  E.  James,  for  the  Southern  and  South-western  States,  assisted  bv 
James  K.  Whiffle,  William  H.  Weld,  O.  H.  P.  Stem,  John  B.  Weld,  B.  B. 
HusBBT,  T.  S.  Waterman,  Reuben  A.  Henry  and  John  Collins. 

Mr.  C.  W.  James,  for  the  Western  States,  Iowa,  and  Wisconon,  assisted  by  J. 
RoBB  Smith,  J.  T.  Dent,  E.  Y.  Jennings,  T.  Gardner  Smith,  and  Frederick 
J.  Hawse. 
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I  Tbc  Thirtieth  Volnine  of  the  Knickbebocker  Magazijis  will  commence  on 
I  the  first  of  July,  1847.  The  work  has  been  so  \oog  before  the  public,  that  it  is  not 
I  deemed  neceesary  to  eDlai|re  upon  ita  claims  to  general  favor.  "Hie  annexed  liil  of 
t  Oontribotors  to  the  Magazine,  and  a  few  noticea  of  the  work,  (up  to  and  inchiding 
I   the  last  number)  will  simSciently  attest  its  character  and  ita  popularity 
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DLB.  Miss  Maby-Anbe  BBowNE,(Mrs.  Gbat,)  Ena^and,  R«v.  Dr.  Bbantlbv,  South^i^aroUna,  Wil* 
LiAM  U  8t««^,  lev.  Dr.-  Bexsvcv,  New-Jersoy,  J.  ^.  HlLLHOca!^  ind'ogie^  dbtlbguMlMd  writers 
who  h^v^'  Pl^id  tke  Aebtpr  iMkifro,*  Ithe'  following  noticea'of  tbf  l^tcaEifBOcyUEB  ari  from  the 
AmtwimAMM  Eolrlnl^iraess,  Bod  ttom  AiHaricaD  andBriUsh  wiitelfe of  dUAn^tite. , 

*  The  first  number  of  the  Twewtf-Sevenik  FoUume  of  this  venerable  and  widely-populac  periodical 
appears  upon  entirely  new  and  beautiful  type,  in  all  its  departments ;  and  in  iu  ricb  and  4iversified 
contents,  continues  to  vindicate  its  reputation  as  the  Boost  afreeable  and  eatertajainf  Matff  sine  pub- 
lished in  the  United  States.  When  we  first  started  the  old  'New-Yorker,' onr  MewuA  Olabx  bad 
preceded  us  as  Editor  of  the  Knickxbbockbb  aboiU  a  twelvemonth;  it  has  bow  reachiad  ansv« 
greatly  beyond  that  of.  B|iy^mei|can  M96i(ii^t  !a  ActW|))cl|)itaraily  *spealu  ToIumeJ"lB  praiso 
of  the  manner  in  which  the  work  has  been  conducted.  No  number  of  the  K.  has  ever  b«en  issved 
underXLABB's  supervision  that  did  not  bear  indubitable  evidence  of  editorial  care,  ai|f  aazioas 
thought  and  well-directed  labor  eostamped  upon  its  pages.  We  have  known  no  mootUy,  of  thia 
eountry  or  Europe,  so  tborontrhly  ediud.  in  th«  ntrictest  sense  of  the  term.    With  a  corps  of  oon* 

.  tributors  embracing  the  mo»t  eminent  writers  of  the  country,  with  not  a  few  from  the  othaA  aido  of 
the  water,  it  has  been  able  to  pree*ti^isrCicles.of  ^  liffh  order  of  merit,  and  in  rich  varieftr  V  while, 
as  if  emulouii  of  the  contributed  portions,  the  editorial  department  has  regularij  increaaed  In  tmritHj 
BBd  abiml<MM».'>^ jyJBsprrnri  Dmlf  Ttibiaw. ,  i  .  .i    a       .  •  (  . 

'  Nothing  is  more  remarkable  than  the  uafailing  promptitude  of  this  old  Monthly,  except5.porbaps 
its  constant  and  consuntly  increasing  «x««lleneo.-  Mathematicians  tell  us  of  certain  curves' «atiod 
Mympttftes,  whose  pecuUaritv  is  always  to  spproach  each  other,  and  yet,  even  when  infla|teljr  ex- 
tended, never  to  intersect.  The  RNiCKciAOClCXB,  which  has  reafched  an  age  for  a  Magaxitti  Iftiich 
greater  than  a  hundred  yea^  for  a  man,  and  only  to  be  attaiBed  by  a  nwre  marvellons  mhr^  cbas 
perpetually  approached  the  hiBhest  possible  p^nt  of  interest  and  excellence ;  and  yet  itiqems  to 
have  BB  csesls^,  for  each  number  aeems  hotter  than  ttiat  which  went  before.  How  it  iidooa  our 
friend  Ct.AMK  may  Bndorstand — but  it  is  a  sealed  mystery  to  us.  There  is  bo  pBblkatipB  is  the 
United  Sutes  that  has  so  attractivo  or  poPttUr  a  fisBturs  as  the  Edii^t  TaMs  of  the  <ifBc«xa- 

.BooxiB.'-^ifcm-rBri  CMtricr  «»4JB»fBirer.  ,  

OP*  Sm  third  f^[t  cjr'CflMr. 
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THE      OREGON      TRAIL. 


BT     *.     PARXUAV      jm. 


SCSNES     AT     T^B     6  AilV, 


*  FtwuBE  Bra  AUMDift*B  e1in<irett ;  yet  they  lack 
Not  virtUMtWAra  thoM  virtuei  more  mature ; 
Where  is  the  foe  that  ever  saw  their  back  f 
Whoeanio  well  the  toU  of  war  endure)'  Cbxx,9b  Haimlo. 

Retnal  heard  s^uns  fired  one  day,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile  or  two 
from  the  camp.  He  grew  nervous  instantly.  Visions  of  Crow  war- 
parties  began  to  haunt  his  imagination  ;  and  when  we  returned, 
(for  we  were  all  absent,)  he  renewed  his  complaints  about  being 
left  alone  with  the  Canadians  and  the  squaw.  The  day  after,  the 
cause  of  the  alarm  appeared.  Four  trappers,  one  called  Moran, 
another  Saraphin,  and  the  others  nick-named  *  Rouleau '  and  '  Jean 
Gras,'  came  to  our  camp  and  joined  us.  They  it  was  who  fired  the 
guns  and  disturbed  the  dreams  of  our  confederate  Reynal.  They 
soon  encamped  by  our  side.  Their  rifles,  dingy  and  battered  with 
hard  service,  rested  with  ours  against  the  old  tree ;  their  strong 
rude  saddles,  their  buffalo^robes,  their  traps,  and  the  few  rough  and 
simple  articles  of  their  travelling  equipment,  were  piled  near  our 
tent.  Their  mountain-horses  were  turned  to  graze  m  the  meadow 
among  our  own  ;  and  the  men  themselves,  no  less  rough  and  hardy, 
used  to  lie  half  the  day  in  the  shade  of  our  tree,  lolling  on  the 

fass,  lazily  smoking,  and  telling  stories  of  their  adventures ;  and 
defy  the  annals  of  chivalry  to  furnish  the  record  of  a  life  more 
wild  and  perilous  than  that  of  a  Rocky  Mountain  trapper. 

With  this  eificient  reinforcement  the  agitation  of  Reynal's  nerves 
subsided.  He  began  to  conceive  a  sort  of  atta^chment  to  our  old 
camping-ground ;  yet  it  was  time  to  change  our  quarters,  since  re- 
maining too  long  on  one  spot  must  lead  to  certain  unptoasant  re- 
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suits,  not  to  be  borne  witb  unless  in  case  of  dire  necessity.  The 
grass  no  longer  presented  a  smooth  surface  of  turf;  it  was  tram- 
pled into  mud  and  clay ;  and  this  was  not  the  worst  evil  we  expe- 
rienced. So  we  removed  to  another  old  tree,  larger  yet,  that  grew 
by  the  river  side  at  a  furlong's  distance.  Its  trunk  was  full  six  feet 
in  diameter ;  on  one  side  it  was  marked  by  a  party  of  Indians  with 
various  inexplicable  hieroglyphics,  commemorating  some  warlike 
enterprise,  and  aloft  amone  the  branches  were  the  reoiains  of  a 
scaffolding,  where  dead  bodies  had  once  been  deposited,  after  the 
Indian  manner. 

•  '  There  comes  Bull-Bear,'  said  Henry  Ghatillon,  as  we  sat  on  the 
grass  at  dinner.  Looking  up,  we  saw  several  horsemen  coming 
over  the  neighboring  hill,  and  in  a  moment  four  stately  youn?  men 
rode  up  and  dismounted.  One  of  them  was  Bull-Bear,  or  Mahto- 
Tatouka,  a  compound  name  which  he  inherited  from  his  father,  the 
most  powerful  chief  in  the  Ogillallah  band.  One  of  his  brothers 
and  two  other  young  men  accompanied  him.  We  shook  bands 
with  the  visiters,  and  when  we  had  finished  our  meal — for  this  is 
the  orthodox  manner  of  entertaining  Indians,  even  the  best  of 
them — we  handed  to  each  a  tin  cup  of  coffee  and  a  biscuit,  at 
which  they  ejaculated  from  the  bottom  of  their  throats,  '  How ! 
how !'  a  monosyllable  by  which  an  Indian  contrives  to  express 
half  the  emotions  that  he  is  susceptible  of.  Then  we  lightea  the 
pipe  and  passed  it  to  them  as  they  squatted  on  the  g^round. 

*  Where  is  the  village  ]' 

'  There,'  said  Mahto-Tatouka,  pointing  southward  ;  '  it  wiU  come 
in  two  days.' 

*  Will  they  go  to  the  war  V 
•Yes.' 

No  man  is  a  philanthropist  on  the  prairie.  We  welcomed  this 
news  most  cordiaUy,  and  congratulated  ourselves  that  Bordeauxes 
interested  efforts  to  divert  the  whirlwind  from  his  congenial  voca- 
tion of  bloodshed  had  failed  of  success,  and  that  no  additional  ob- 
stacles would  interpose  between  us,  and  our  plan  of  repairiBg  to  the 
rendezvous  at  La  Boute's  camp. 

For  that  and  several  succeeding  days,  Mahto-Tatouka  and  his 
friends  remained  our  guests.  They  devoured  the  relics  of  oar 
meals  ;  they  filled  the  pipe  for  us,  and  also  helped  us  to  smoke  it. 
Sometimes  they  lay  basking  in  the  hot  sun.  Sometimes  they 
stretched  themselves  side  by  side  in  the  shade,  indulging  in  raillery 
and  practical  jokes,  ill  becoming  the  dignity  of  brave  and  aspiring 
warriors,  such  as  two  of  them  in  reality  were. 

Two  days  dragged  away,  and  on  the  morning  of  the  third  we 
.  hoped  confidently  to  see  the  Indian  village.  It  did  not  come ;  so 
we  rode  out  to  look  for  it.  In  place  of  the  eight  hundred  Indiaiis 
we  expected,  we  met  one  solitary  savage  riding  toward  tis  over  the 
prairie,  who  told  us  that  the  Indians  had  changed  their  plan,  and 
would  not  come  within  three  days  ;  still  he  persisted  that  they  were 
l^oing  to  the  war.  Taking  along  with  us  this  messenger  of  evil 
tidings,  we  retraced  our  footsteps  to  the  camp,  amming  onrselvvs 
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by  th^  wav  with  e^iecratjiig  lodiaD  incoostancj,  When  we  came 
in  sight  of  our  little,  white  tent  under  the  hig  tree,  we  saw  that  it  no 
longer  ^tood  alone.  A  huge  gld  lodge  was  erected  close  bj  its  side* 
discrdored  by  rain  and  storms,  rotten  with  age,-  with  the  uncouth 
figures  of  horses,  and-  men  and  outstretched  hands  that  were  painted 
upon  it  well  nigh  obliterated.  The  long  poles  which  supported  this 
squalid  habitation  thrust  themselves  rakish ly  out  from  Us  pointed 
top,  and  over  its  entrance  were  suspended  a  '  medicine-pipe'  and 
yarious  otheri  implements  of  the  magic  art.  While  we  were  yet  at 
a  distance,  we  observed  a  greatly  increased  population  of  various 
colora  and  dimensions,  swarming  around  our  quiet  encampment. 
Moran  the  tcspper  having  been  absent  for  a  day  or  two,  had  re- 
turned, it  seemed,  bringing  all  his  family  with  him.  He  had  taken 
to  himself  a  wife,  for  whom  he  had  paid  the  established  price  of  one 
borseu  This,  reader,  looks  cheap  at  first  sight,  but  in  truth  the  pur- 
chase of  a  squaw  is  a  transaction  which  no  man  should  enter  into 
without  mature  deliberation,  since  it  involves  not  only  the  payment 
of  the  first  price,  but  the  formidable  burden  of  feeding  and  sup- 
porting a  rapacious  horde  of  the  bride's  relatives,  who  hold  them- 
iielves  entitled  to  feed  upon  the  indiscreet  white  man.  They  gather 
rovnd  like  leeches,  and  drain  him  of  all  he  has. 

Moran,  like  Reynal,  had  not  allied  himself  to  an  aristocratic  cir- 
cle. His  relatives  occupied  but  a  contemptible  position  in  Ogillal- 
lah  society;  for  among  these  wild  democrats  of  the  prairie,  as 
among  us,  there  are  virtual  distinctions  of  rank  and  place ;  though 
this  great  advantage  they  have  over  us,  that  wealth  has  no  part  in 
determining  such  distinctions.  Moran 's  partner  was  not  the  most 
beautiful  of  her  sex,  and  he  had  the  exceedingly  bad  taste  to  array 
her  in  an  old  calico  gown,  bought  from  an  emigrant  woman,  in- 
stead of  the  neat  and  graceful  tunic  of  whitened  deer-skin  worn 
ordinarily  by  the  squaws.  The  moving  spirit  of  the  establishment, 
in  more  senses  than  one,  was  a  hideous  old  hag  of  eighty.  Human 
imagination  never  conceived  hobgoblin  or  witch  more  ugly  than 
she.  You  could  count  all  her  ribs  through  the  wrinkles  of  the 
leathery  skin  that  covered  them.  Her  withered  face  more  resem- 
bled an  old  skull  than  the  countenance  of  a  living  being,  even  to 
the  hollow,  darkened  sockets,  at  the  bottom  of  which  glittered  her 
little  black  eyes.  Her  arms  had  dwindled  away  into  nothing  but 
whip-cord  and  wire.  Her  hair,  half  black,  half  gray,  hung  in  total 
neglect  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  her  sole  garment  consisted  of  the 
remnant  of  a  discarded  buffalo*robe,  tied  round  her  waist  with  a 
string  of  bide.  Yet  the  old  squaw's  meagre  anatomy  was  wonder- 
fully strong.  She  pitched  the  lodge,  packed  the  horses,  and  did 
the  hardest  labor  of  the  camp.  From  morning  till  night  she  bustled 
about  the  lodge,  screaming  like  a  screech-owl  when  any  thing  dis- 
pleased her.  Then  there  was  her  brother,  a  '  medicine-man,'  or 
magician,  equally  gaunt  and  sinewy  with  herself.  His  mouth 
spread  from  ear  to  ear,  and  his  appetite,  as  we  had  full  occasion  to 
learn,  was  ravenous  in  proportion.  The  other  inmates  of  the  lodge 
W0re  a  young  bride  and  bridegroom ;  the  latter  one  of  those  idle> 
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good-for-nothing  fellows  who  infest  an  Indian  village  as  well  as 
more  civilized  communities.  He  was  fit  neither  for  hunting  nor  for 
war;  and  one  might  infer  as  much  fiom  the  stolid  unmeaning  ex- 
pression of  his  face.  The  happy  pair  had  just  entered  upon  the 
honey-moon.  They  would  stretch  a  buffalo-robe  upon  poles,  so  as 
to  protect  them  from  the  fierce  rays  of  the  sun,  and  spreading  be- 
neath this  rough  canopy  a  luxuriant  couch  of  furs,  would  sit  affec- 
tionately side  by  side  for  half  the  day,  though  I  could  not  discover 
that  much  conversation  passed  between  them.  Probably  they  had 
nothing  to  say  ;  for  an  Indian's  supply  of  topics  .for  conversation  is 
far  from  being  copious.  There  were  half  a  dozen  children,  too, 
playing  and  whooping  about  the  camp,  shooting  birds  with  little 
bows  and  arrows,  or  making  miniature  lodges  of  sticks,  as  children 
of  a  different  complexion  build  houses  of  blocks. 

A  day  passed,  and  Indians  began  rapidly  to  come  in.  Parties  of 
two  or  three  or  half  a  dozen  would  ride  up  and  silently  seat  them- 
selves on  the  grass.  The  fourth  day  came  at  last,  when  about  noon 
horsemen  suddenly  came  into  view  on  the  summit  of  the  neighbor- 
ing ridge.  They  descended,  and  behind  them  appeared  a  wild  pro- 
cession, hurrying  in  haste  and  disorder  down  the  hill  and  over  the 
plain  below ;  horses,  mules  and  dogs,  heavily-burdened  travatex^ 
mounted  warriors,  squaws  walking  amid  the  throng,  and  a  host  of 
children,  swarming  over  the  hill-side.  For  a  full  half-hour  they 
continued  to  pour  down ;  and  keeping  directly  to  the  bend  of  the 
stream,  within  a  furlong  of  us,  they  soon  assembled  there,  a  dark 
and  confused  throng,  until,  as  if  by  magic,  a  hundred  and  fifty  tall 
lodges  sprung  up.  On  a  sudden  the  lonely  plain  was  transformed 
into  the  site  of  a  miniature  city.  Countless  horses  were  soon  gra- 
zing over  the  meadows  around  us,  and  the  whole  prairie  was  ani- 
mated by  restless  figures  careering  on  horse- back,  or  sedately  stalk- 
ing in  their  long  white  robes.  The  Whirlwind  was  come  at  last ! 
One  question  yet  remained  to  be  answered  :  *  Will  he  go  to  the  war, 
in  order  that  we,  with  so  respectable  an  escort*  may  pass  over  to 
the  somewhat  perilous  rendezvous  at  La  Boute's  camp  V 

Still  this  remained  in  doubt.  Characteristic  indecision  perplexed 
their  councils.  Indians  cannot  act  in  large  bodies.  Though  their 
object  be  of  the  highest  importance,  they  cannot  combine  to  attain 
it  by  a  series  of  connected  efforts.  King  Philip,  Pontiac  and  Te- 
cumseh  all  felt  this  to  their  cost. .  The  Ogillallah  once  had  a  war- 
chief  who  could  control  them  ;  but  he  was  dead,  and  now  they  were  i 
left  to  the  sway  of  their  own  unsteady  impulses. 

This  Indian  village  and  its  inhabitants  will  hold  a  prominent 
place  in  the  rest  of  this  narrative,  and  perhaps  it  may  not  be  amiss 
to  glance  for  an  instant  at  the  savage  people  of  which  they  form  a 
part.  The  Dahcotah  ([  prefer  this  national  designation  to  the  un- 
meaning French  name,  Sioux,)  range  over  a  vast  territory,  from  the 
river  Si.  Peter's  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  themselves.  They  are 
divided  into  several  independent  bands,  united  under  no  central 
government,  and  acknowledging  no  common  head.  The  same  lan- 
guage, usages  and  i uperstitioss  form  the  sole  bond  between  them. 
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They  do  not  unite  even  in  their  wars.  The  bands  of  the  east  fight 
theOjibwas  on  the  Upper  Lakes ;  those  of  the  west  make  incessant 
war  upon  the  Snake  Indians  in  the  Rocky  Mountains.  As  the 
whole  people  is  divided  into  bands,  so  each  band  is  divided  into  vil- 
lages. Each  village  has  a  chief,  who  is  honored  and  obeyed  only 
so  far  as  his  personal  qualities  may  command  respect  and  fear. 
Sometimes  he  is  a  mere  nominal  chief;  sometimes  his  authority  is 
little  short  of  absolute,  and  his  fame  and  influence  reach  even  be- 
yond his  own  village  ;  so  that  the  whole  band  to  which  he  belongs 
is  ready  to  acknowledge  him  as  their  head.  This  was,  a  few  years 
since,  the  case  with  the  Ogillallah.  Courage,  address  and  enterprise 
may  raise  any  warrior  to  the  highest  honor,  especially  if  he  be  the 
son  of  a  former  chief,  or  a  member  of  a  numerous  family,  to  sup- 
port him  and  avenge  his  quarrels  ;  but  when  he  has  reached  the 
dignity  of  chief,  and  the  old  men  and  warriors,  by  a  peculiar  cere- 
mony, have  formally  installed  him,  let  it  not  be  imagined  that  he 
assumes  any  of  the  outward  semblances  of  rank  and  honor.  He 
knows  too  well  on  how  frail  a  tenure  he  holds  his  station.  He  must 
conciliate  his  uncertain  subjects.  Many  a  man  in  the  village  lives 
better,  owns  more  squaws  and  more  horses,  and  goes  better  clad 
than  he.  Like  the  Teutonic  chiefs  of  old,  he  ingratiates  himself 
with  his  young  men  by  making  them  presents,  thereby  often  impo- 
verishing himself.  Does  he  fail  in  gaining  their  favor,  they  will  set 
his  authority  at  naught,  and  may  desert  him  at  any  moment;  for 
the  wild  usages  of  his  people  have  provided  no  sanctions  by  which 
he  may  enforce  his  authority.  Very  seldom  does  it  happen,  at  least 
among  these  western  bands,  that  a  chief  attains  to  much  power,  un- 
less he  is  the  head  of  a  numerous  family.  Frequently  the  village 
is  principally  made  up  of  his  relatives  and  descendants,  and  the 
wandering  community  assumes  much  of  the  patriarchal  character. 
A  people  so  loosely  united,  torn  too  with  rankling  feuds  and  jea- 
lousies, can  have  little  power  or  efficiency. 

The  western  Dahcotah  have  no  fixed  habitations.  Hunting  and 
fighting,  they  wander  incessantly,  through  summer  and  winter. 
Some  are  following  the  herds  of  buffalo  over  the  waste  of  prairie ; 
others  are  traversing  the  Black  Hills,  thronging,  on  horse-back  and 
on  foot,  through  the  dark  gulfs  and  sombre  gorges,  beneath  the  vast 
spliniering  precipices,  and  emerging  at  last  upon  the  '  Parks,'  those 
beautiful  but  most  perilous  hunting-grounds.  The  buffalo  supplies 
them  with  almost  all  the  necessaries  of  life  ;  with  habitations,  food, 
clothing  and  fuel ;  with  strings  for  their  bows,  with  thread,  cordage 
and  ti  ail-ropes  for  their  horses,  with  coverings  for  their  saddles, 
with  vessels  to  hold  w^ter,  with  boats  to  cross  streams,  with  glue, 
and  with  the  means  of  purchasing  all  that  they  desire  from  the 
traders.  When  the  buffalo  are  extinct,  they  too  must  dwindle 
away. 

War  is  the  breath  of  their  nostrils.  Against  most  of  the  neigh- 
boring tribes  they  cherish  a  deadly,  rancoroust  hatred,  transmitted 
from  father  to  son,  and  inflamed  by  constant  aggression  and  retalia- 
tion.   Many  times  a  year,  in  every  village,  the  Great  Spirit  is  called 
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upon,  fasts  are  made,  the  war-parade  is  celebrated,  and  the.  warriors 
go  out  by  handfuls  at  a  time  against  the  enemy.  This  fierce  and 
evil  spirit  awakens  their  most  eager  aspirations,  and  calls  forth  their 
greatest  energies.  It  is  chiefly  this  that  saves  them  from  lethargy- 
and  utter  abasement.  Without  its  powerful  stimulus  they  would  be 
like  the  un  warlike  tribes  beycmd  the  mountains,  who  are  scattered 
among  the  caves  and  rocks  like  beasts,  living  on  roots  and  reptiles. 
These  latter  have  little  of  humanity  except  the  form  ;  but  the  proud 
and  ambitious  Dabcotah  warrior  can  sometimes  boast  of  heroic 
virtues.  It  is  very  seldom  that  distinction  and  influence  are  attained 
among  them  by  any  other  course  than  that  of  arms.  Their  super> 
stition,  however,  sometimes  gives  great  power  to  those  among  them 
who  pretend  to  the  character  of  magicians.  Their  wild  hearts,  too, 
can  feel  the  power  of  oratory,  and  yield  deference  to  the  masters 
of  it. 

But  to  return.  Look  into  our  tent,  reader,  or  enter,  if  you  can 
bear  the  stifling  smoke  and  the  close  atmosphere.  There,  wedged 
close  together,  you  will  see  a  circle  of  stout  warriors,  passing  the 
pipe  around,  joking,  telling  stories,  and  making  themselves  merry, 
after  their  fashion.  We  were  also  infested  by  little  copper-colored 
naked  boys  and  snake-eyed  girls.  They  would  come  up  to  us,  mut- 
tering certain  words,  which  being  interpreted  conveyed  the  concise 
invitation,  *Come  and  eat.'  Then  we  would  rise,  cursing  the  per- 
tinacity of  Dabcotah  hospitality,  which  allowed  scarcely  an  hour  of 
rest  between  sun  and  sun,  and  to  which  we  were  bound  to  do  honor, 
unless  we  would  ofiend  our  entertainers.  This  necessity  was  par- 
ticularly burdensome  to  me,  as  I  was  scarcely  able  to  walk,  from 
the  effects  of  illness,  and  was  of  course  poorly  qualified  to  dispose 
of  twenty  meals  a  day.  Of  these  sumptuous  banquets  I  gave  a 
specimen  in  a  former  chapter,  where  the  tragical  fate  of  the  little 
dog  was  chronicled ;  therefore  no  more  of  them,  just  at  present. 
The  recollection  is  quite  sufficient,  and  I  would  fain  be  excused 
from  the  details.  So  bounteous  an  entertainment  looks  like  an  out- 
gushing  of  good-will ;  but  doubtless  one-half  at  least  of  our  kind 
hosts,  had  they  met  us  alone  and  unarmed  on  the  prairie,  would 
have  robbed  us  of  our  horses,  and  perchance  have  bestowed  an 
arrow  upon  us  beside.  Trust  not  an  Indian.  Let  your  rifle  be 
ever  in  your  hand.  Wear  next  your  heart  the  old  chivalric  motto, 
♦  Semper  Paratus,* 

One  morning  we  were  summoned  to  the  lodge  of  an  old  man,  in 
good  truth  the  Nestor  of  his  tribe.  We  found  him  half  sitting,  half 
reclining  on  a  pile  of  bufialo-robes ;  his  long  hair,  jet-black  even 
now,  though  he  had  seen  some  eighty  winters,  hung  on  either  side 
of  his  thin  features.  Those  most  conversant  with  Indians  in  their 
homes  will  scarcely  believe  me  when  I  affirm  that  there  was  true 
dignity  in  his  countenance  and  mien.  His  gaunt  but  symmetrical 
frame  did  not  more  clearly  exhibit  the  wreck  of  by-gone  strength 
than  did  his  dark  wasted  features,  still  prominent  and  commnnding, 
bear  the  stamp  of  mental  energies.  I  recalled,  as  I  saw  him,  the 
eloquent  metaiphor  of  the  Iroquois  eachem  :  '  I  am  an  aged  hem* 
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lock;  the  winds  of  an  bunHred  winters  haye  whistled  through  my 
branches,  and  I  am  dead  at  the  top!'  Opposite  the  patriarch  was 
the  life-figure  of  his  nephew,  the  young  aspirant  Mahto-Tatouka ; 
and  beside  these,  there  were  one  or  two  women  in  the  lodge. 

The  old  man's  story  is  peculiar,  and  singularly  illustrative  of  a 
superstitious  custom  that  prevails  in  full  force  among  many  of  the 
Indian  tribes.  He  was  one  of  a  powerful  family,  renowned  for 
their  warlike  exploits.  When  a  very  young  man,  he  submitted  to 
the  singular  rite  to  which  most  of  the  tribe  subject  themselves  be- 
ibre  entering  upon  life.  He  painted  his  face  black  ;  then  seeking 
ont  a  cavern  in  a  sequestered  part  of  the  Black  Hills,  he  lay  for 
seven  days,  fasting  and  praying  to  the  Great  Spirit.  In  the  dreams 
and  visions  produced  by  his  weakened  and  excited  state,  he  fancied, 
like  all  Indians,  that  he  saw  supernatural  revelations.  Again  and 
again  the  form  of  an  antelope  appeared  before  him.  The  antelope 
is  the  graceful  peace-spirit  of  the  Ogillallah ;  but  seldom  is  it  that 
such  a  gentle  visitor  presents  itself  during  the  initiatory  fasts  of  their 
young  men.  The  terrible  grizzly  bear,  the  divinity  of  war,  usually 
appears  to  fire  them  with  martial  ardor  and  thirst  for  renown.  At 
length  the  antelope  spoke.  He  told  the  young  dreamer  that  he  was 
not  to  follow  the  path  of  war;  that  a  life  of  peace  and  tranquillity 
was  marked  out  for  him ;  that  thenceforward  he  was  to  guide  the 
.  people  by  his  counsels,  and  protect  them  from  the  evils  of  their  own 
'  leuds  and  dissensions.  Others  were  to  gain  renown  by  fighting  the 
enemy ;  but  greatness  of  a  different  kind  was  in  store  for  him. 

The  visit ms  beheld  during  the-  period  of  this  fast  usually  deter- 
mine the  whole  course  of  the  dreamer's  life,  for  an  Indian  is  fast 
bound  by  his  iron  superstitions.  From  that  time  Le  Borgore,  which 
was  the  only  name  by  which  we  knew  him,  abandoned  all  thoughts 
of  war;  and  devoted  himself  to  the  labors  of  peace.  He  told  his 
vision  to  the  people.  They  honored  his  commission  and  respected 
him  in  his  novel  capacity. 

A  far  different  man  was  his  brother  Mahto-Tatouka,  who  had 
transmitted  his  names,  hid  features,  and  many  of  bis  characteristic 
qualities  to  his  son.  He  was  the  father  of  Henry  Chatillon's  squaw, 
a  circumstance  which  proved  of  some  advantage  to  us  as  securing 
for  us  the  friendship  of  a  family  perhaps  the  most  distinguished  and 
powerful  in  the  whole  Ogillallah  band.  Mahto-Taloaka,  in  hia 
savage  way,  was  a  hero.  No  chief  could  vie  with  him  in  warlike 
renown,  or  in  power  over  his  people.  He  had  a  fearless  spirit,  and 
a  most  impetuous  and  inflexible  resolution.  His  will  was  law.  He 
'was  politic  and  sagacious,  and  with  true  Indian  craft  he  always  be- 
friended the  whites,  well  knowing  that  he  might  thus  reap  great 
advantages  for  himself  and  his  adherents.  When  he  had  resolved 
on  any  course  of  conduct,  he  would  pay  to  the  warriors  the  empty 
compliment  of  calling  them  together  to  deliberate  upon  it,  and  when 
their  debates  were  over  he  would  quietly  state  his  own  opinion, 
which  no  one  ever  disputed.  The  consequences  of  thwarting  his 
imperious  will  were  too  formidable  to  be  encountered.  Wo  to  those 
•ilrhoioeurred  his  displeasure !    He  would  strike  them  or  stab  them 
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on  the  spot ;  and  this  act,  which  if  attempted  by  any  other  chief  would 
instantly  have  cost  him  his  life,  the  awe  inspired  by  his  name  ena- 
bled him  to  repeat  again  and  again  with  impunity.  In  a  commu- 
nity where,  from  immemorial  time,  no  man  nas  acknowledged  any 
law  but  his  own  will,  Mahto-Tatouka,  by  the  force  of  his  dauntless 
resolution,  raised  himself  to  power  little  short  of  despotic.  Hts 
haughty  career  came  at  last  to  an  end.  He  had  a  host  of  enemies 
only  waiting  for  their  opportunity  of  rcfvenge,  and  our  old  friend 
Smoke,  in  particular,  together  with  all  his  kinsman,  hated  him  most 
cordially.  Smoke  sat  one  day  in  his  lodge#  in  the  midst  of  his  own 
village,  when  Mahto-Tatouka  entered  it  alone,  and  approaching  the 
dwelling  of  his  enemy,  called  on  him  in  a  loud  voice  to  come  out,- if 
he  were  a  man,  and  fight.  Smoke  would  not  move.  At  this  Mahto- 
Tatouka  proclaimed  him  a  coward  and  an  old  woman,  and  striding 
close  to  the  entrance  of  the  lodge,  stabbed  the  chief's  best  horse, 
which  was  picketed  there.  Smoke  was  daunted,  and  even  this  in^* 
suit  failed  to  call  him  forth.  Mahto-Tatouka  moved  haughtily  away ; 
all  made  way  for  him,  but  his  hour  of  reckoning  was  near. 

One  hot  day,  five  or  six  years  ago,  a  dozen  lodges  of  Smoke's  kinft- 
men  were  gathered  around  some  of  the  Fur  Company's  men,  who 
wera  trading  in  various  articles  with  them,  and  whiskey  among  the 
rest.  Mahto-Tatouka  was  also  there  with  a  few  of  his  people.  As 
he  lay  in  his  own  lodge,  a  fray  arose  between  his  adherents  and  the 
kinsman  of  his  enemy.  The  war-whoop  was  raised,  bullets  and 
arrows  began  to  fiy,  and  the  camp  was  in  confusion.  The  chief 
sprang  up,  and  rushing  in  a  fury  from  the  lodge,  shouted  to  the  com- 
batants on  both  sides  to  cease.  Instantly  —  for  the  attack  was  pre- 
concerted —  came  the  reports  of  two  or  three  guns,  and  the  twang- 
ing of  a  dozen  bows,  and  the  savage  hero,  mortally  wounded,  pitched 
forward  headlong  to  the  ground.  Rouleau  was  present,  and  told  me 
the  particulars.  The  tumult  became  general,  and  was  not  quelled 
until  several  had  fallen  on  both  sides.  When  we  were  in  the  coun- 
try, the  fead  between  the  two  families  was  still  rankling,  and  not 
likely  soon  to  cease. 

Thus  died  Mahto-Tatouka,  but  he  left  behind  him  a  goodly  army 
of  descendants,  to  perpetuate  his  renown  and  avenge  his  fate.  Be- 
side daughters,  he  had  thirty  sons,  a  number  which  need  not  stagger 
the  credulity  of  those  who  are  best  acquainted  with  the  Indian  usages 
and  practices.  We  saw  a  dozen  or  more  of  them,  all  marked  by 
the  same  dark  complexion,  and  the  same  peculiar  cast  of  features. 
Of  these,  our  visitor,  young  Mahto-Tatouka,  was  the  eldest,  and  some 
reported  him  as  likely  to  succeed  to  his  fathers'  honors.  Though  I 
should  think  him  not  more  than  twenty-one  years  old,  he  had  odeuer 
struck  the  enemy,  and  stolen  more  horses  and  more  squaws  than 
any  young  man  in  the  village.  We  of  the  civilized  world  are  not 
apt  to  attach  much  credit  to  the  latter  species  of  exploits ;  but  horse- 
stealing is  well  known  as  an  avenue  to  distinction  on  the  prairies, 
and  the  other  kind  of  depredation  is  esteemed  equally  mentorious. 
Not  that  the  act  can  confer  fame  from  its  own  intrinsic  merits.  Any 
one  can  steal  a  squaw,  and  if  he  chooses  afterward  to  make  an  ade- 
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qnate  present  to  her  rightful  proprietor,  the  easy  husband  for  the 
most  part  rests  content,  his  vengeance  falls  asleep,  and  all  danger 
from  that  quarter  is  averted.  Yet  this  is  esteemea  but  a  pitiful  and 
mean-spirited  transaction.  The  danger  .is  averted,  but  the  glory  of 
the  achievement  also  is  lost.  Mahto-Tatouka  proceeded  after  a 
more  gallant  and  dashing  fashion.  Out  of  several  dozen  squaws 
-whom  he  had  stolen,  he  could  boast  that  he  had  never  paid  for  one, 
but  snapping  his  fingers  in  the  face  of  the  injured  husband,  had  de- 
fied the  extremity  of  his  indignation,  and  no  one  yet  had  dared  to 
lay  the  linger  of  violence  upon  him.  He  was  following  close  in  the 
footsteps  of  his  father.  The  young  men  and  the  young  squaws,  each 
in  their  way,  admired  him.  The  one  would  always  follow  him  to 
war,  and  he  was  esteemed  to  have  an  unrivalled  charm  in  the  eyes  of 
the  other.  Perhaps  liis  impunity  may  excite  some  wonder.  An 
arrow  shot  from  a  ravine,  a  stab  given  in  the  dark,  require  no  great 
valor,  and  are  especially  suited  to  the  Indian  genius ;  but  Mahto* 
Tatouka  had  a  strong  protection.  It  was  not  alone  his  courage  and 
audacious  will  that  enabled  him  to  career  so  dashingly  among  his 
compeers.  His  enemies  did  not  forget  that  he  was  one  of  thirty 
warlike  brethren,  all  growing  up  to  manhood.  Should  they  wreak 
their  anger  upon  him,  twenty-nine  keen  eyes  would  be  ever  upon 
them,  twenty-nine  fierce  hearts  would  thirst  for  their  blood.  The 
avenger  would  dog  their  footsteps  every  where.  To  kill  Mahto-Ta- 
touka would  be  no  better  than  an  act  of  suicide. 

Though  he  found  such  favor  in  the  eyes  of  the  fair,  he  was  no 
dandy.  As  among  us,  those  of  highest  worth  and  breeding  are  most 
simple  in  manner  and  attire,  so  our  aspiring  young  friend  was  indif- 
ferent to  the  gaudy  trappings  and  ornaments  of  his  companions. 
He  was  content  to  rest  his  chances  of  success  upon  his  own  warlike 
merits.  He  never  arrayed  himself  in  gaudy  blanket  and  glittering 
necklaces,  but  left  his  statue-like  form  limbed  like  an  Apollo  of 
bronze,  to  win  its  own  way  to  favor.  His  voice  was  singularly  deep 
and  strong.  It  sounded  from  his  chest  like  the  deep  notes  of  an 
organ.  Yet  after  all,  he  was  but  an  Indian.  See  him  as  he  lies  there 
in  the  sun  before  our  tent,  kicking  his  heels  in  the  air  and  cracking 
jokes  with  his  brother.  Does  he  look  like  a  hero  1  See  him  now 
m  the  hour  of  his  glory,  when  *at  sunset  the  whole  village  empties 
itself  to  behold  him,  for  to-morrow  their  favorite  young  partizan 
goes  out  against  the  enemy.  His  superb  head-dress  is  adorned  with 
a  crest  of  the  War-eagles'  feathers,  rising  in  a  waving  ridge  above 
his  brow,  and  sweeping  far  behind  him.  His  round  white  shield 
hangs  at  bis  breast,  with  feathers  radiating  from  the  centre  like  a  star. 
His  quiver  is  at  his  back  ;  his  tall  lance  in  his  hand,  the  iron  point 
flashing  against  the  declining  sun,  while  the  long  scalp-locks  of  his 
enemies  flutter  from  the  shaft.  Thus,  gorgeous  as  a  champion  in 
his  panoply,  he  rides  round  and  round  within  the  great  circle  of 
lodges,  balancing  with  a  graceful  buoyancy  to  the  free  movements 
of  his  war-horse,  while  with  a  sedate  brow  he  sings  his  song  to  the 
Great  Spirit.  Young  rival  warriors  look  askance  at  him  ;  vermil- 
fioQrcheeked  girls  gaze  in  admiration,  boys  whoop  and  scream  in  a 
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thrill  of  delight,  and  old  women  yell  forth  his  name  and  proclaim 
his  praises  from  lodge  to  lodge. 

Truly  it  is  a  poor  thing,  this  life  of  an  Indian.  Few  and  mean 
are  its  pleasures.  War  without  the  inspiration  of  chivalry,  gal- 
lantry with  no  sentiment  to  elevate  it  I  Y^t  never  have  I  seen  in 
any  Indian  village  on  the  remote  prairies  such  abject  depravity, 
such  utter  abasement  and  prostitution  of  every  nobler  part  of  hu- 
manity, as  I  have  seen  in  great  cities,  the  centres  of  the  world's  wis- 
dom and  refinement.  The  me*anest  savage  in  the  Whirlwind's  camp 
would  seem  noble  and  dignified  compared  with  some  of  the  lost 
children  of  civilization. 

Mahto-Tatouka,  to  come  back  to  him,  was  the  best  of  all  our  In- 
dian friends.  Hour  after  hour  and  day  after  day,  when  swarms  of 
savages  of  every  age,  sex  and  degree,  beset  eqr  camp,  he  would  He 
in  our  tent,  his  lynx-eye  ever  open  to  guard  our  property  from 
pillage. 

The  Whirlwind  invited  us  one  day  to  his  lodge.  The  feast  was 
finished  and  the  pipe  began  to  circulate.  It  was  a  remarkably  large 
and  fine  one,  and  I  expressed  my  admiration  of  its  form  and  dimen- 
sions. 

*  If  the  Meneaska  likes  the  pipe,'  asked  the  Whirlwind,  '  why 
does  he  not  keep  it  ]' 

Such  a  pipe  among  the  Ogitlallah  is  valued  at  the  price  of  a  horse. 
A  princeJy  gift,  thinks  the  reader,  and  worthy  of  a  chieftain  and  a 
warrior.  The  Whirlwind's  generosity  rose  to  no  such  pitch.  He 
gave  me  the  pipe  confidently,  expecting  that  I  in  return  should  make 
him  a  present  of  equal  or  superior  value.  This  is  the  implied  con- 
dition of  every  gift  among  the  Indians  as  among  the  Orientals,  and 
should  it  npt  be  complied  with,  the  present  is  usually  reclaimed  by 
the  giver.  So  I  arranged  upon  a  gaudy  calico  handkerchief  an  as- 
sortment of  Vermillion,  tobacco,  knives  and  gunpowder,  and  sum- 
moning the  chief  to  camp,  assured  him  of  my  friendship,  and  begged 
his  acceptance  of  a  slight  token  of  it.  Ejaculating  how  /  how  f  he 
foldld  up  the  offerings  and  withdrew  to  his  lodge. 

Several  days  passed,  and  we  and  the  Indians  remained  encamped 
side  by  side.  They  could  not  decide  whether  or  not  to  go  to  the 
wav  1  Toward  evening,  scores  of  «them  would  surround  our  tent,  a 
wilQ  and  picturesque  group.  Late  one  afternoon,  a  dozen  of  theiA 
mounted  On  horseback  came  suddenly  in  sight  from  behind  some 
elumps  of  bushes  that  lined  the  bank  of  the  stream,«leading  with 
them  a  mule,  on  whose  back  was  a  wretched  negro,  only  sustained 
in  his  seat  by  tl^e  high  pommel  and  cantle  of  the  Indian  saddle.  His 
cheeks  were  withered  and  shrunken  in  the  hoUaw  of  his  jaws ;  his 
eyes  were  unnaturally  dilated,  and  his  lips  seemed  shrivelled  and 
drawn  back  from  his  teeth  like  those  of  a  corpse.  When  they  brought 
him  up  before  our  tent,  and  lifted  him  from  the  saddle,  he  could  not 
walk  or  stand,  but  he  crawled  a  short  distance  and  wit^  a  look  of 
u  er  misery  sat  down  on  the  grass.  All  the  children  and  women 
came  pouring  out  of  the  lodges  around  us,  and  with  screams  and 
cries  made  a  close  circle  around  him,  while  he  sat  supporting  him- 
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self  with  his  hands,  and  looking  from  side  to  side  with  a  vacant  stare. 
The  wretch  was  starving  to  death  !  For  thirty-three  days  he  had 
wandered  alone  on  the  prairie,  without  weapon  of  any  kind  ;  with- 
out shoes,  moccasins,  or  any  other  clothing  than  an  old  jacket  and 
pantaloons ;  without  intelligence  and  skill  to  guide  his  course,  or 
any  knowledge  of  the  productions  of  the  prairie.  All  this  time  he 
had  subsisted  on  crickets  and  lizards,  wild  onions  and  three  eggs 
which  he  found  in  the  nest  of  a  prairie  dove.  He  had  not  seen  a 
human  being.  (Jtterly  bewildered  in  the  boundless,  hopeless  desert 
that  stretched  around  him,  offering  to  his  inexperienced  eye  no  mark 
by  which  to  direct  his  course,  he  had  walkea  on  in  despair,  till  he 
could  walk  no  longer,  and  then  crawled  on  his  knees,  until  the  bone 
was  laid  bare.  He  chose  the  night  for  his  travelling,  lying  down  by 
day  to  sleep  in  the  glaring  sun,  always  dreaming,  as  he  said,  of  the 
broth  and  corn-cake  he  used  to  eat  under  his  old  master's  shed  in 
Missouri.  Every  man  in  the  camp,  both  white  and  red,  was  aston- 
ished at  his  wonderful  escape  not  only  from  starvation  but  from  the 
grizzly  bears,  which  abound  in  that  neighborhood,  and  the  Wolves 
which  howled  around  him  every  night. 

Roynal  recognized  him  the  moment  the  Indians  brought  him  in. 
He  had  I'un  away  from  his  master  about  a  year  before  and  joined 
the  party  of  Mr.  Richard,  who  was  then  leaving  the  frontier  for  the 
mountains.  He  had  lived  with  Richard  ever  since,  until  in  the  end 
of  May  he  with  Reynal  and  several  other  men  went  otit  in  search 
of  some  stray  horses,  when  Jack  got  separated  from  the  rest  in  a 
storm,  and  had  never  been  heard  of  up  to  this  time.  Knowing  his 
inexperience  and  helplessness,  no  one  dreamed  that  he  could  still  be 
living.     The  Indians  found  him  lying  exhausted  on  the  ground. 

As  he  sat  there,  with  the  Indians  gazing  silently  on  him,  his  hag- 
gard face  and  glazed  eye  were  disgusting  to  look  upon.  Delorier 
made  him  a  bowl  of  gruel,  bilt  he  suffered  it  to  remain  untasted  be- 
fore him.  At  length  he  languidly  raised  the  spoon  to  his  lips ;  again 
he  did  so,  and  again ;  and  then  his  appetite  seemed  suddenly  inflamed 
into  madness,  for  he  seized  the  bowl,  swallowed  all  its  contents  in  a 
few  seconds,  and  eagerly  demanded  meat.  This  ite  fefused,  telling 
him  to  wait  until  morning,  but  he  begged  so  eagerly  that  we  gave 
him  a  small  piece,  which  he  devoured,  tearing  it  like  a  dog.  He  said 
he  must  have  more.  We  told  him  that  his  life  was  in  danger  if  he 
ate  so  immoderately  at  first.  He  assented,  and  said  he  knew  he  was 
a  fool  to  do  so,  but  he  must  have  meat.  This  we  absolutely  refused, 
to  the  great  indignation  of  the  senseless  squaws,  who,  when  we 
were  not  watching  him,  would  slyly  bring  dried  meat  and  paumes 
hlanches,  and  place  them  on  the  ground  by  his  side.  Still  this  was 
not  enough  for  him.  When  it  grew  dark  he  contrived  to  creep  away 
between  the  legs  of  the  horses  and  crawl  over  to  the  Indian  village, 
about  a  furlong  down  the  stfeam.  Hete  he  fed  to  his  heart's  con- 
tent, and  was  brought  back  again  in  the  morning,  when  Jean  Grras, 
the  trapper,  put  him  on  horseback  and  carried  him  to  the  fort.  Jack 
managed  to  survive  the  effects  of  his  insane  greediness,  and  though 
slightly  deranged,  when  we  left  this  part  of  the  country,  he  wafl( 
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otherwise  in  tolerable  bealtb»  and  expressed  his  firm  conviction  that 
nothing  could  ever  kill  him. 

When  the  sun  was  as  yet  an  hoar  high,  it  was  a  gay  scene  in  the 
village.     The  warriors  stalked  sedately  among  the  lodges,  or  along 
the  margin  of  the  stream,  or  walked  out  to  visit  the  bands  of  horses 
that  were  feeding  far  and  wide  over  the  prairie.     Half  the  village 
population  deserted  the  close  and  heated  lodges  and  betook  them- 
selves to  the  water ;  and  here  you  might  see  boys  and  girls  and 
young  squaws,  splashing,  swimming  and  diving,  beneath  the  after- 
noon sun,  with  merry  laughter  and  screaming.     But  when  the  sun 
was  just  resting  above  the  broken  peaks,  and  the  purple  mountains 
threw  their- prolonged  shadows  for  miles  over  the  prairie ;  when  our 
grim  old  tree,  lighted  by  the  horizontal  rays,  assumed  an  aspect  of 
peaceful  repose,  such  as  the  soul  loves  after  scenes  of  tumult  and 
excitement ;  and  when  the  whole  wild  landscape,  of  swelling  plains 
and  scattered  groves,  waB  softened  into  a  tranquil  beauty;  then 
our  encampment  presented  a  striking  spectacle.     Gould  oalvator 
Rosa  have  transferred  it  to  his  canvass,  it  would  have  added  new 
renown  to  his  pencil.     Scores  of  savage  figures  surrounded  our  tent, 
with  quivers  at  their  backs,  and  guns,  lances  or  tomahawks  in  their 
hands.     Some  sat  on  horseback,  motionless  as  equestrian  statues, 
their  arms  crossed  on  their  breasts,  their  eyes  fixed  in  a  steady  un- 
wavering gaze  upon  us.     Some  stood  erect,  wrapped  from  head  to 
foot  in  their  long  white  robes  of  buffalo-hide.     Some  sat  together  on 
the  grass,  holding  their  shaggy  horses  by  a  rope,  with  their  broad 
dark  busts  exposed  to  view  as  they  suffered  their  robes  to  fall  from, 
their  shoulders.    Others  again  stood  carelessly  among  the  throng, 
with  nothing  to  conceal  the  matchless  symmetry  of  their  forms ;  and 
I  do  not  exaggerate  when  I  say,  that  only  on  the  prairie  and  in  the 
Vatican  have  I  seen  such  faultless  models  of  the  human  figure.  See 
that  warrior  standing  by  the  tree,  towering  six  feet  and  a  half  in 
stature.     Your  eye  may  trace  the  whole  of  his  graceful  and  majestic 
height,  and  discover  no  defect  or  blemish.     With  his  free  and  noble 
attitude,  with  the  bow  in  his  hand,  and  the  quiver  at  his  back,  he 
might  seem,  but  for  his  face,  the  Pythian  Apollo  himself.     Such  a 
figure  rose  before  the  imagination  of  Benjamin  West,  when  on  first 
seeing  the  Belvidere  in  the  Vatican,  he  exclaimed, '  By  heaven,  a 
Mohawk  warrior!' 

The  Mad  Wolf  was  the  name  of  the  lofty  champion.  Unless 
fame  belied  him,  he  was  a  bold,  subtle,  and  cruel  warrior,  and  his 
features  bore  the  impress  of  such  a  character. 

When  the  sky  darkened  and  the  stars  began  to  appear ;  when  the 
prairie  was  involved  in  gloom,  and  the  horses  were  driven  in  and 
secured  around  the  camp,  the  crowd  began  to  melt  away.  Fires 
gleamed  around  us,  duskily  revealing  the  rough  trappers  and  the 
graceful  Indians.  One  of  the  families  near  us  would  always  be 
gathered  around  a  bright  blaze,  that  displayed  the  shadowy  dimen- 
sions of  their  lodge,  and  sent  its  lights  far  up  among  the  masses  of 
foliage  above,  gilding  the  dead  and  ragged  branches.  Withered 
witch-like  hags  flittered  to  and  fro  around  the  blase;  and  here  for 
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bour  after  hour  sat  a  circle  of  children  and  young  girls,  laughing 
and  talking,  their  round,  merry  faces  glowing  in  the  ruddy  light. 
We  could  hear  the  monotonous  notes  of  the  drum  from  the  Indian 
village^,  with  the  chaunting  of  the  war-song,  deadened  in  the  dis- 
tance, and  the  long  chorus  of  quavering  yells,  where  the  war-dance 
was  going  on  in  the  largest  lodge.  For  sereral  nights,  too,  we  could 
bear  wild  and  mournful  cries,  rising  and  dying  away  like  the  melan- 
choly voice  of  a  wolf  They  came  from  the  sisters  snd  female  rela- 
tives of  MahtO'Tatouka,  who  were  gashing  their  limbs  with  knivea 
and  bewailing  the  death  of  Henry  Obattillon's  squaw.  The  bour 
would  grow  late  before  all  retired  to  rest  in  the  camp.  Then  the  em- 
bers of  the  fires  would  be  glowing  dimly,  the  men  would  be  stretched 
in  their  blankets  on  the  ground,  and  nothing  could  be  beard  but  the 
restless  motions  of  the  crowded  horses* 

I  recall  these  scenes  with  a  mixed  feeling  of  pleasure  and  pain. 
At  this  time,  I  was  so  reduced  by  illness  that  I  could  seldom  walk 
without  reeling  like  a  drunken  man,  and  when  I  rose  from  my  seat 
upon  the  ground  the  landscape  suddenly  grew  dim  before  my  eyes, 
the  trees  and  lodges  seemed  to  sway  to  and  fro,  and  the  prairie  to 
rise  and  fall  like  the  swells  of  the  ocean:  Such  a  state  or  things  is 
by  no  means  enviable  any  where.  In  a  country  where  a  man's  life 
may  at  any  moment  depend  on  the  strength  of  his  arm,  or  it  may  be 
on  the  activity  of  his  legs,  it  is  more  particularly  inconvenient. 
.  Medical  assistance  of  course  there  was  none ;  neither  had  I  the 
means  of  pursuing  a  system  of  diet ;  and  sleeping  on  damp  ground, 
with  an  occasional  drenching  from  a  shower,  would  hardly  be  re- 
commended as  beneficialt.  I  sometimes  suffered  the  extremity  of 
languor  and  exhaustion ,^nd  though  at  the  time  I  felt  no  apprehen- 
sions of  the  final  result,  I  have  since  learned  that  at  several  periods 
my  situation  was  a  critical  one. 

Beside  other  formidable  inconveniences,  I  owe  it  in  a  great  mea- 
sure to  the  remote  effects  of  that  unlucky  disorder  that  from  defi- 
cient eye  sight  I  am  compelled  to  employ  the  pen  of  another  in 
taking  down  this  narrative  from  my  lips ;  and  I  have  learned  very 
effectually  that  a  violent  attack  of  dysentery  on  the  prairie  is  a  thing 
too  serious  for  a  joke.  I  tried  repose  and  a  very  sparing  diet.  For 
a  long  time,  with  exemplary  patience,  I  lounged  about  the  camp,  or 
at  the  utmost  staggered  over  to  the  Indian  village,  and  walked  faint 
and  dizzy  among  the  lodges.  It  would  not  do ;  and  I  bethought  me 
of  starvation.  During  five  days  I  sustained  life  on  one  small  bis- 
cuit a  day.  At  the  end  of  that  time  I  >va8  weaker  than  before,  but 
the  disorder  seemed  shaken  in  its  strong-hold,  and  very  gradually  I 
began  to  resume  a  less  rigid  diet.  No  sooner  had  I  done  so  than 
the  same  detested  symptoms  revisited  me ;  my  old  enemy  resumed 
his  pertinacious  assaults,  yet  not  with  his  former  violence  or  con- 
stancy, and  though  before  I  regained  any  fair  portion  of  my  ordi- 
nary strength  weeks  had  elapsed,  and  months  passed  before  the  dis* 
order  left  me,  yet  thanks  to  old  habits  of  activity,  and  a  merciful 
Providence,  I  was  able  to  sustain  myself  against  it. 

I  used  to  lie  languid  and  dreamy  before  our  tent,  and  muse  on 
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the  past  and  the  future,  and  when  most  overcome  with  laRBitude,  my 
eyes  turned  always  toward  the  distant  Black  Hills.  There  is  a 
spirit  of  energy  and  vigor  in  mountains,  and  they  impart  it  to  all 
who  approach  their  presence.  At  that  time  I  did  not  know  how 
many  dark,  superstitious  and  eloomy  legends  are  associated  with 
those  mountains  in  the  mind  of  the  Indians,  but  I  felt  an  eager  de- 
sire to  penetrate  their  hidden  recesses,  to  explore  the  awful  chasms 
and  precipices,  the  black  torrents,  the  silent  forests  that  I  fancied 
were  concealed  there. 

"^  At  length  the  Whirlwind  and  bis  warriors  determined  to  move. 
They  had  resolved  after  all  their  preparations  not  to  go  to  the  ren- 
dezvous at  La  Bout^'s  camp,  but  to  pass  through  the  Black  Hills  and 
spend  a  few  weeks  in  hnnting  the  buffalo  on  the  other  side,  until  they 
had  killed  enough  to  furnish  them  with  a  stock  of  provisions  and 
with  hides  to  make  their  lodges  for  the  next  season.  This  done,  they 
were  to  send  out  a  small  independent  war-party  against  the  enemy. 
Their  final  determination  left  us  in  some  embarrassment  Should 
we  go  to  La  Boute's  camp,  it  was  not  impossible  that  the  other  vil- 
lages might  prove  as  vacillating  and  indecisive  as  the  Whirlwind's, 
and  that  no  assembly  whatever  would  lake  place.  Our  old  com- 
panion Reynal  had  conceived  a  liking  for  as,  or  rather  for  our  bis- 
cuit and  coffee,  and  for  the  occasional  small  presents  which  we  made 
him.  He  was  very  anxious  that  we  should  go  with  the  village  which 
he  himself  intended  to  accompany.  He  declared  he  was  certain 
that  no  Indians  would  meet  at  the  rendezvous,  and  said  moreover 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  convey  our  cart  and  baggage  through  the 
Black  Hills.  In  saying  this,  he  told  as  usual  an  egregious  falsehood. 
Neither  he  nor  any  white  man  with  us  had  ever  seen  the  difficult 
and  obscure  defiles,  through  which  the  Indians  intended  to  make 
their  way.  I  passed  them  afterward,  and  had  much  ado  to  force 
my  distressed  horse  along  narrow  ravines,  and  through  chasms 
where  day-light  could  scarcely  penetrate.  Our  cart  might  as  easily 
have  been  conveyed  over  the  summit  of  Pike's  Peak.  Anticipating 
the  difficulties  and  uncertainties  of  an  attempt  to  visit  the  rendez- 
vous, we  recalled  the  old  proverb :  *  A  bird- in  the  hand  is  worth  two 
in  the  bush,'  and  decided  to  follow  the  village. 

Both  camps,  the  Indian's  and  our  own,  broke  up  on  the  morning 
of  the  first  of  July.  I  was  so  weak  that  the  aid  of  a  potent  auxil- 
iary, a  spoonful  of  whiskey,  swallowed  at  short  intei'vals,  alone  ena- 
bled me  to  sit  my  hardy  little  mare  Pauline^  through  the  short  journey 
of  that  day.  For  half  a  mile  before  us,  and  half  a  mile  behind,  the 
prairie  was  covered  far  and  wide  with  the  moving  throng  of  savages. 
The  barren,  broken  plain  stretched  away  to  the  right  and  left,  and 
far  in  front  rose  the  gloomy  precipitous  ridge  of  the  Black  Hills. 
We  pushed  forward  to  the  hesd  ot  the  scattered  column,  passing 
the  burdened  travaux,  the  heavily  laden  pack-horses,  the  gaunt  old 
women  on  foot,  the  gay  young  squaws  on  horse-back,  the  restless 
children  running  among  the  crowd,  old  men  striding  along  in  their 
white  buffalo  robes,  and  groups  of  young  warriors  mounted  on  their 
best  horses.     Henry  ChatiUon,  looking  backward  over  the  distant 
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prairie,  exclaimed  suddenly  that  a  horseman  was  approaching,  and 
m  truth  we  could  just  discern  a  small  black  speck  slowly  moving 
over  the  face  of  a  distant  swell,  like  a  fly  creeping  on  a  wall.  It 
rapidly  grew  larger  as  it  approached. 

'  White  man,  I  b*lieve,'  said  Henry;  '  look  bow  he  ride!  Indian 
never  ride  that  way.     Yes  ;  he  got  rifle  on  the  saddle  before  him.' 

The  horseman  disappeared  in  a  hollow  of  the  prairie,  but  we 
soon  saw  him  again ;  and  as  he  came  riding  at  a  gallop  toward  us 
through  the  crowd  of  Indians,  his  long  hair  streaming  in  the  wind 
behind  him,  we  recognized  the  ruddy  face  and  old  buck-skin  frock 
of  Jean  Gr&s,  the  trapper.  He  was  just  arrived  from  Fort  Lara- 
mie, where  he  had  been  on  a  visit,  and  he  said  he  had  a  message 
for  us.  A  trader  named  Bisonette,  one  of  Henry's  friends,  was 
lately  come  from  the  settlements,  and  intended  to  go  with  a  party 
of  men  to  La  Route's  camp,  where,  as  Jean  Gras  assured  us, 
ten  or  twelve  villages  of  Indians  would  certainly  assemble.  Biso- 
nette desired  that  we  would  cross  over  and  meet  him  there,  and 
promised  that  his  men  should  protect  our  horses  and  baggage  while 
we  went  among  the  Indians.  Shaw  and  I  stopped  our  horses  and 
held  a  council  of  war,  and  in  an  evil  hour  we  resolved  to  go. 

For  the  rest  of  that  day's  journey  our  course  and  that  of  the  In- 
dians was  the  same.  In  \ess  than  an  hour  we  came  to  where  the 
high  barren  prairie  terminated,  sinking  down  abruptly  in  steep  de- 
clivities ;  and  standing  on  these  heights,  we  saw  below  us  a  great 
level  meadow.  Laramie  Creek  bounded  it  on  the  left,  sweeping 
along  in  the  shadow  of  the  declivities,  and  passing  with  its  shallow 
and  rapid  current  just  below  us.  We  sat  on  horse-back,  waiting  and 
looking  on,  while  the  whole  savage  array  went  pouring  past  us, 
hurrying  down  the  descent,  and  spreading  themselves  over  the 
meadow  below.  In  a  few  moments  the  plain  was  swarming  with 
the  moving  multitude,  some  just  visible,  like  specks  in  the  distance, 
others  still  passing  on,  pressing  down  and  fording  the  stream  with 
bustle  and  confusion.  On  the  edge  of  the  heights  sat  half  a  dozen 
of  the  elder  warriors,  gravely  smoking  and  looking  down  with  un- 
moved faces  on  the  wild  and  striking  spectacle. 

Up  went  the  lodges  in  a  circle  on  the  margin  of  the  stream.  For 
the  sake  of  quiet  we  pitched  our  tent  among  some  trees  at  half  a 
mile's  distance.  In  the  afternoon  we  were  in  the  village.  The 
day  was  a  glorious  one,  and  the  whole  camp  seemed  lively  and  ani- 
mated in  sympathy.  Groups  of  children  and  young  girls  were 
laughing  gaily  on  the  outside  of  the  lodges.  The  shields,  the  lances 
and  the  bows  were  removed  from  the  tall  tripods  on  which  they 
usually  hung,  before  the  dwellings  of  their  owners.  The  warriors 
were  mounting  their  horses,  and  one  by  one  riding  away  over  the 
prairie  toward  the  neighboring  hills. 

Shaw  and  I  sat  on  the  grass  near  the  lodge  of  Reynal.  An  old 
woman,  with  true  Indian  hospitality,  brought  a  bowl  of  boiled  veni- 
son and  placed  it  before  us.  We  amused  ourselves  with  watching 
half  a  dozen  young  squaws  who  were  playing  together  and  chasing 
each  other  in  and  out  of  one  of  the  lodges.     Suddenly  the  wild  yell 
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of  the  war-hoop  came  pealing  from  the  hills.  A  crowd  of  horse- 
men appeared,  rushing  down  their  sides,  and  riding  at  full  speed 
toward  the  village,  each  warrior's  long  hair  flying  behind  him  in  the 
wind  like  a  ship's  streamer.  As  they  approached  the  village,  the 
confused  throng  assumed  a  regular  order,  and  entering  two  by  two, 
they  circled  round  the  area  at  full  gallop,  each  warrior  singling  his 
war-song  as  he  rode.  Some  of  xheix  dresses  were  splendid.  They 
wore  superb  crests  of  feathers,  and  close  tunics  of  antelope  skins, 
fringed  with  the  scalp-locks  of  their  enemies ;  their  shields  too  were 
often  fluttering  with  the  war-eagle's  feathers.  All  had  bows  and 
arrows  at  their  backs ;  some  carried  long  lances,  and  a  few  were 
armed  with  guns.  The  White  Shield,  their  partisan,  rode  in  gor- 
geous attire  at  their  head,  mounted  on  a  black-and-white  horse. 
Mahto-Tatouka  and  his  brothers  took  no  part  in  this  parade,  for 
they  were  in  mourning  for  their  sister,  and  were  all  sitting  in  their 
lodges,  their  bodies  bedaubed  from  head  to  foot  with  white  clay,  and 
a  lock  of  hair  cut  from  each  of  their  foreheads. 

The  warriors  circled  three  times  round  the  village ;  and  as  each 
distinguished  champion  passed,  the  old  women  would  scream  out 
his  name,  in  honor  of  his  bravery,  and  to  incite  the  emulation  of  the 
younger  warriors.  Little  urchins,  not  two  years  old,  followed  the 
warlike  pageant  with  glittering  eyes,  and  looked  with  eager  wonder 
and  admiration  at  those  whose  honors  were  proclaimed  by  the  pub- 
lic voice  of  the  village.  Thus  early  is  the  lesson  of  war  instilled 
into  the  mind  of  an  Indian,  and  such  are  the  stimulants  which  excite 
his  thirst  for  martial  renown. 

The  procession  rode  out  of  the  village  as  it  had  entered  it,  and 
in  half  an  hour  all  the  warriors  had  returned  again,  dropping  quietly 
in,  singly  or  in  parties  of  two  or  three. 

As  the  sun  rose  the  next  morning  we  looked  across  the  meadow, 
and  could  see  the  lodges  levelled  and  the  Indians  gathering  together 
in  preparation  to  leave  the  camp.  Their  course  lay  to  the  west- 
ward. We  turned  toward  the  north  with  our  three  men,  the  four 
trappers  following  us,  together  with  the  Indian  family  of  Moran. 
We  travelled  until  night.  I  suffered  not  a  little  from  pain  and 
weakness,  the  latter  of  which  would  have  forced  me  to  take  an  un- 
comfortable refuge  in  the  cart,  but  for  the  aid  of  my  former  friend, 
the  whiskey.  We  encamped  among  some  trees  by  the  side  of  a 
little  brook,  and  here  during  the  whole  of  the  next  day  we  lay  wait- 
ing for  Bisonette,  but  no  Bisonette  appeared.  Here  also  two  of 
our  trapper  friends  lefl  us,  and  set  out  for  the  Rocky  Mountains. 
On  the  second  morning,  despairing  of  Bisonette's  arrival,  we  re- 
sumed our  journey,  traversing  a  forlorn  and  dreary  monotony  of 
sun-scorched  plains,  where  no  living  thing  appeared  save  here  and 
there  an  antelope  flying  before  us  like  the  wind.  When  noon  came 
we  saw  an  unwonted  and  most  welcome  sight ;  a  rich  and  luxuriant 
growth  of  trees,  marking  the  course  of  a  little  stream  called  Horse- 
^shoe  Creek.  Right  gladly  —  I  can  answer  for  myself,  at  least — we 
turned  toward  it.  There  were  lofty  and  spreading  trees,  standing 
widely  asunder,  and  supporting  a  thick  canopy  of  leaves,  above  a 
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surface  of  rich,  tall  grass.  The  stream  ran  swiftly,  as  clear  as 
crystal,  through  the  bosom  of  the  wood,  sparkling  over  its  bed  of 
white  sand,  and  darkening  again  as  it  entered  a  deep  cavern  of 
leaves  and  boughs.  I  was  thoroughly  exhausted,  and  nung  myself 
on  the  ground,  scarcely  able  to  move.  All  that  afternoon  I  lay  in 
the  shade  by  the  side  of  the  stream,  and  those  bright  woods  and 
sparkling  waters  are  associated  in  my  mind  with  recollections  of 
lassitude  and  utter  prostration.  When  night  came  I  sat  down  by 
the  fire,  longing,  with  an  intensity  of  which  at  this  moment  I  can 
hardly  conceive,  for  some  powerful  stimulant. 

In  the  morning,  as  glorious  a  sun  rose  upon  us  as  ever  animated 
that  desolate  wilderness.  We  advanced,  and  soon  were  surrounded 
by  tall  bare  hills,  overspread  from  top  to  bottom  with  prickly  pears 
and  other  cacti,  that  seemed  like  clinging  reptiles.  A  plain,  flat 
and  hard,  and  with  scarcely  the  vestige  of  grass,  lay  before  us,  and 
a  line  of  tall  misshapen  trees  bounded  the  onward  view.  There 
was  no  sight  or  sound  of  man  or  beast,  or  any  living  thing,  although 
behind  those  trees  was  the  long-looked-for  place  of  rendezvous, 
where  we  fondly  hoped  to  have  found  the  Indians  congregated  by 
thousands.  We  looked  and  listened  anxiously.  We  pushed  for- 
"ward  with  our  best  speed,  and  forced  our  horses  through  the  trees. 
There  were  copses  of  some  extent  beyond,  with  a  scanty  stream 
creeping  throus^h  their  midst ;  and  as  we  pressed  through  the  yield- 
ing branches,  deer  sprang  up  to  the  right  and  lefl.  At  length  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  prairie  beyond.  Soon  we  emerged  upon 
it,  and  saw,  not  a  plain  covered  with  encampments  and  swarming 
with  life,  but  a  vast  unbroken  desert  stretching  away  before  us 
league  upon  league,  without  a  bush  or  a  tree,  or  any  thing  that  bad 
life.  We  drew  rein  and  gave  to  the  winds  our  sentiments  concern- 
ing the  whole  aboriginal  race  of  America,  couched  in  certain  con- 
cise and  vigorous  expressions,  peculiar  to  us  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
breed.  Our  journey  was  in  vain,  and  much  worse  than  in  vain. 
For  myself,  I  was  vexed  and  disappointed  beyond  measure ;  as  I 
well  knew  that  a  slight  aggravation  of  my  disorder  would  render 
this  false  step  irrevocable,  and  make  it  quite  impossible  to  accom- 
plish efiectually  the  design  which  had  led  me  an  arduous  journey 
of  between  three  and  four  thousand  miles.  To  fortify  myself  as 
well  as  I  could  against  such  a  contingency,  I  resolved  that  I  would 
not  under  any  circumstances  attempt  to  leave  the  country  until  my 
object  was  completely  gained. 

And  where  were  the  Indians  1  They  were  assembled  in  great 
numbers  at  a  spot  about  twenty  miles  distant  and  there  at  that  very 
moment  they  were  engaged  in  their  waHike  ceremonies.  The 
scarcity  of  bufialo  in  the  vicinity  of  La  Bout^'s  camp,  which  would 
render  their  supply  of  provisions  scanty  and  precarious,  had  proba- 
bly prevented  them  from  assembling  there  ;  but  of  all  this  we  knew 
nothing  until  some  weeks  after. 

Shaw  lashed  his  horse  and  gallopped  forward.  I,  though  much 
more  vexed  than  he,  was  not  strong  enough  to  adopt  this  convenient 
▼ent  to  my  feelings ;  so  I  followed  at  a  quiet  pace^  but  in  no  quiet 
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mood.  We  rode  up  to  a  solitary  old  tree,  which  seemed  the  only 
place  fit  for  encampment.  Half  its  branches  were  dead,  and  the 
rest  were  so  scantily  furnished  with  leaves  that  they  cast  but  a 
meagre  and  wretched  shade ;  and  the  old  twisted  trunk  alone  fur- 
nished sufficient  protection  from  the  sun.  We  threw  down  our 
saddles  in  the  strip  of  shadow  that  it  cast,  and  sat  down  upon  them. 
In  silent  indignation  we  sat  smoking  for  an  hour  or  more,  shifting 
our  saddles  with  the  shifting  shadow,  for  the  sun  was  intolerably 
hot. 


,  NmTtHL 


SOURCES      OF      THE      OENKSEE, 

Go,  Tourist,  where  tbe  Geneeee 
Takee  rise  amoog  the  southern  hills, 
And,  swollen  by  a  thoasand  rills, 
Flows  on  at  last  unclogged  and  free : 
Socks,  rainly  piled  to  bar  bis  way, 
Look  dim  through  clouds  of  mountioff  spray. 
And  over  ragged  flioty  stain 
The  silver  feet  of  his  waves  trip  down, 
And  beetling  diffi  above  him  frown ; 
Bot  little  the  restless  river  cares ! 

Turrets  tremble  with  pealing  bells ; 

Joy  loadly  winds  his  bugle -bom. 
And  the  heart  of  a  nation  proudly  swells 

When  an  heir  to  royalty  is  bom  ; 
But,  greeted  by  a  strain  more  wild. 
Leaps  from  its  fount  the  Mountain  ChOd. 
Old  piny  groves  a  mellow  roar 
From  their  mysterious  depths  outpour, 

^ommingled  with  the  panther's  scream, 
Murmur  of  torrents,  and  the  cry 
Of  the  gray  eagle  circling  high ; 

Meet  welcome  for  a  stream 
That  dashes  down  in  youthful  force 
From  the  green  hills,  to  run  its  conne. 

Go,  Tourist,  where  the  Grenesee 

In  falling  shakes  the  solid  land ; 
Cam,  Avon,  Teviot  and  Dee 

Roll  not  through  scenes  more  truly  grtnd : 
The  vision,  from  one  point  of  view. 

In  gladdened  by  a  rainbow,  blending 
Its  colors  with  the  snow-white  hue 

Of  cataracts  descending ; 
Through  walls  of  rock,  on  either  shore. 
That  rise  till  scarce  you  see  them  more. 
The  river  like  an  arrow  sweeps, 
When  taken  three  tremendous  leaps  ; 
Then  winds  through  vales  for  beauty  famed, 
The  <  Paradise  of  Red  Men '  named. 
Until  tbe  Spirit  of  the  Lake 

Uprises  from  his  silvery  cave. 
While  dancing  foam -bells  round  him  break, 

To  greet  its  tributary  wave. 
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OB      CAPTAIN      JONES'      M  I  8  A  D  V  E  N  T  O  B  B  . 


BY    JOBK     a.     BSlXM 


To  follow  the  line  of  Captain  Jonbs 
Back  to  the  old  ancestral  bonee, 

Were  surely  an  idle  eodeayor ; 
For  all  that  is  known  of  the  family  feats 
Is  that  his  sire,  as  a  payer  of  streets. 
Had  PAved  his  way  in  a  manner  that  meets 

The  appellation  of  cleyer. 


'Twera  pleasant  enoujph  more  folly  to  trace 
The  yarious  steps  in  the  Captain's  Race, 

If  the  records  of  heraldry  had  'em ; 
Bot  History  leaps  at  a  single  span 
From  the  primitiye  pair  to  the  payior-maa. 

From  Adam  down  to  Mao  Adam. 


'T  was  mmored  indeed,  bnt  nobody  knows 
What  credit  to  giye  to  such  rumon  as  those, 

His  grand-papa  was  a  cooper ; 
Bat  getting  fatigued  with  this  round>aboot  mode 
Of  staying  through  life,  he  took  to  the  Road, 

Aa  a  kind  of  irregular  trooper. 


Bnt  soon,  although  a  fellow  of  pluck. 
By  a  singular  turn  in  the  wheel  of  luck. 

He  met  with  a  mortal  miscarriage. 
By  means  of  a  cord  that  was  danglmg  looae» 
And  fell  oyer  his  head  in  a  dangerous  n 

That  wasn't  at  aU  like  Marriage. 


A  tale  inyented  by  foes,  no  doubt. 
Which  idle  people  had  help*d  about, 
*Till  it  went  alone,  it  got  so  stout ; 

For  as  to  the  truth  of  the  story, 
I  scareely  ought  to  haye  named  it  hero. 
It  seems  to  me  so  exceedingly  clear 

The  fable  is  Newgate-ory. 


And  that 's  the  pith  of  the  pe^gree 
Of  Captain  Jonv,  whose  family  tree 
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Was  a  little  thrab,  *t  w  plalo  to  lee ; 

Bat  what  the  topen  mention 
Reapecting  wine,  ia  true  of  blood : 
It '  needs  do  bush  if  it 's  only  good/ 
Mueb  less  a  tree  of  the  oldeat  wood, 

To  warraat  the  worid*a  attention. 


New  Captain  Jonbb  was  fiTe-feet  ten, 
(The  height  of  CHtrrBRnBLD*s  gentlemen,) 

With  a  manly  breadth  of  shoalder ; 
And  Captain  Jon  as  was  straight  and  trim. 
With  nothing  about  him  anywise  slim, 
And  had  for  a  leg  as  perfect  a  limb 

As  ever  astonished  beholder. 


With  a  calf  of  sach  a  notable  sixe, 

T  would  surely  have  taken  the  higfaMt  prite 

At  any  fair  in  creation  ; 
'T  was  just  the  leg  for  a  prince  to  sport 
Who  wished  to  stand,  at  a  Royal  Court, 

At  the  head  of  Foreign  Leg-afion. 


And  Captain  Jonu  had  an  elegant  foot, 
'T  was  just  the  thing  for  his  patent  boot. 

And  could  so  prettily  shove  it, 
'T  was  a  genuine  pleasure  to  see  it  rapeat 
In  the  public  walks  the  Milonian  feat 

Of  bearing  the  calf  above  it 


But  the  Captain's  prominent  perMnal  ehaim 
Was  neither  hii  foot,  nor  leg,  nor  arm. 

Nor  his  very  diaimgue  air; 
Nor  was,  although  you  're  thinking  upon 't. 
The  front  of  hb  head,  but  his  *  head  and  firoot ' 

Of  beautiful  coal-black  hair.^ 


Bo  very  bright  was  the  gloss  they  had, 
'T  would  have  made  a  rival  raving  mad 

To  look  at  his  raven  cnris ; 
Wherever  be  went,  the  Captain's  hair 
Was  certain  to  fix  the  public  stare, 
And  the  constant  cry  was, '  I  declare !' 
And  *  Did  you  ever !'  and  '  Just  look  there  !* 

Among  the  dazzled  girls. 


And  though  you  may  deem  the  asMrtioo  rash, 
There  never  was  such  another  moaistoeAs 

A  gentleman's  lip  to  cover ; 
'T  was  such  a  broad  and  shady  shed 
Over  his  teeth  as  they  lay  in  their  bed. 
That  in  English  or  French,  't  was  properiy  said 

To  be  a  periect  ekrf-^a 
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Captain  Jones  was  a  master  bold 

Of  a  merchant-ship,  some  dozen  yean  old, 

And  every  name  could  have  easily  told, 

(And  never  conround  the  *  hull '  and  (he  <  hold,') 

Throughout  her  inventory ; 
And  he  had  sailed  to  foreign  parts. 
And  learu*d  a  number  of  foreign  arts. 
And  piayM  the  deuce  with  foreign  hearts. 

As  the  Captain  told  the  story. 


He  bad  leani'd  to  chatter  the  French  and  Spwikb, 
To  splutter  the  Dutch  and  mutter  the  Danish, 

In  a  way  that  sounded  oracular ; 
Had  gabbled  among  the  Portuguese, 
And  caught  the  Tartar,  or  rather  a  piece 
Of  *  broken  China,'  it  was  n*t  Chinese, 

Any  more  than  his  own  vernacular. 


How  Captain  Jonbs  was  wont  to  shine 

In  the  hue  of  ships,  (not  *  Ships  of  the  Line,') 

How  he  'd  brag  of  The  Water,  over  his  wine, 

And  of  women  <  over  the  water !' 
And  then,  if  you  credit  the  Captain's  phrase. 
He  was  more  expert  in  such  queer  ways 
As  <  doubling  capes*  and  *  putting  in  stays,' 

Than  any  milliner's  daughter. 


Now  the  Captain  kept  in  constant  pay 
A  single  Mate,  as  a  Captain  may, 
(In  a  nautical,  not  in  a  naughty  way. 

As  *  mates  *  are  sometimes  carried  ;) 
Bat  to  hear  him  prose  of  the  '  squalls'  that  arose 
In  the  dead  of  night  to  break  his  repose  ; 
Of  <  white-caps '  and  *  cradles,'  and  such  things  as  those. 
And  of  *  breezes'  that  ended  in  regular  *  blows,' 

You  'd  have  sworn  the  Captain  was  married. 


The  Captain's  morals  were  fair  enough, 
^Though  a  sailor's  life  is  rather  rough, 

By  diut  of  the  ocean's  force ; 
And  that  one  who  makes  so  many,  in  ships, 
Should  make,  upon  shore,  occasional  trips, 
Seems  quite  a  matter  of  course. 


And  Captain  Jones  was  stiff  as  a  post 
To  the  vulgar  Fry,  but  among  the  most 
(yenteel  aod  polished  ruled  the  Roast, 
As  no  profestiioual  cook  could  boast 

That  ever  yon  set  your  eye  on ; 
Indeed,  't  was  enough  to  make  him  vam. 
For  the  pretty  and  proud  coufess'd  his  reign. 
And  Captain  Jones,  in  mannenrand  mane, 

Was  deem'd  a  genoine  lion. 
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And  the  Captain  reveird,  early  and  late, 
At  tbe  balls  and  routa  of  the  rich  and  greats 
And  seemed  a  sturdy  believer  in  fitea, 

Thougrh  merely  a  minion  of  pleasure ; 
And  he  laughed  with  the  girls  in  merry  apoit^ 
And  paid  the  mammas  the  civilest  court, 
And  drank  their  wine,  whatever  the  sort. 
By  the  nautical  rule  of  « Any  port  ■^—  * 

Yon  may  add  the  rest  at  leisoie. 


Miss  Susan  Brown  was  a  dashing  girl 
As  ever  revolved  in  the  waltz's  whirl, 
Or  twinkled  a  foot  in  the  polka's  twirl. 

By  the  glare  of  spermaceti ; 
And  Susan  8  form  was  trim  and  slight, 
And  her  beautiful  skin,  as  if  in  spite 
Of  her  dingy  name,  was  e;cceedingly  whit6. 
And  her  azure  eyes  were  *  Sparkling  and  Bright/ 

And  so  was  her  faTorite  ditty. 


And  ScBAM  Brown  had  a  score  of  names, 
Like  the  very  voluminous  Mr.  Jambs, 
(Who  got  at  the  Font  his  strongest  claims 

To  be  reckoned  a  <  Man  of  Letters  f) 
But  thinking  the  task  will  hardly  please 
Scholars  who  've  taken  the  higher  degrees, 
To  be  set  repeating  their  A,  B,  C*s, 
1  choose  to  reject  such  fetters  as  thesSi 

Though  merely  Nommal  Ibttsis. 


The  patronymical  name  of  the  maid 
Was  so  completely  overlaid 

With  a  long  prnnominal  coTer, 
That  if  each  additional  proper  noun 
Was  laid,  with  additional  emphasis,  down, 
Miss  Susan  was  *  done  uncommonly  Brown,' 

The  moment  her  christ'ning  was  over ! 


And  Susan  was  Tersed  in  modem  romanee. 

In  the  *  Modes'  of  Murray  and  <  Modes*  of  France, 

And  had  leam'd  to  sing  and  leam*d  to  dance 

In  a  style  decidedly  pretty ; 
And  Susan  was  versed  in  classical  lore. 
In  the  works  of  Horace,  and  several  more 
Whose  opera  now  would  be  voted  a  bore 

By  the  loren  sf  DenNinnn. 


And  Susan  was  rich.    Her  provident  mm 
Had  piled  the  dollars  up  higher  and  higher. 

By  dint  of  his  personu  labors, 
*T  111  he  reckoned  at  last  a  suffioient  unomil 
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To  be  counted,  himself,  a  man  of  account 
Amon^r  his  affluent  neighbora. 


By  force  of  careful  culture  alone, 
Old  Brown's  estate  had  rapidly  grown 

A  plum  for  bi«  only  daughter  ; 
And  after  all  the  fanciful  dreams 
Of  golden  fountains  and  golden  streams, 
The  sweat  of  patient  labor  seems 

The  true  Faetolian  water. 


And  while  your  theorist  worries  his  mind 
In  hopes  *  the  magical  stone*  to  find, 

By  some  alchemical  gammon, 
Practical  people,  by  regular  knocks, 
Are  filling  their  *  pockeU  full  of  rocks' 

From  the  golden  mountain  of  Mammon. 


With  charms  like  these,  yon  may  well  soppos* 
Miss  Sdsan  Brown  had  plenty  of  beaux. 

Breathing  nothing  but  passion. 
And  twenty  sought  her  hand  to  gain, 
And  twenty  sought  her  band  in  vain ; 
Were  *  cut,'  and  did  n't  <  come  again,' 

In  the  Ordinary  fashion. 


Ckptain  Jones,  by  the  common  voice. 

At  length  was  voted  the  man  of  her  choice. 

And  she  hie  favorite  fair ; 
It  was  n't  the  Captain's  manly  face. 
His  native  sense,  nor  foreign  grace. 
That  took  her  heart  from  its  proper  place 
And  put  it  into  a  tenderer  case. 

But  his  beautiful  coal-black  hair. 


How  it  is,  t0&yH  is,  none  can  tell, 
Bnt  all  philosophers  know  full  well, 

Though  pazzled  about  the  action, 
That  of  all  the  forces  under  the  snn 
You  can  hardly  find  a  stronger  one 

Than  capUlary  attraction. 


The  loeks  of  canals  are  strong  as  roeks ; 

And  wedlock  is  strong  as  a  banker's  box ; 

And  there 's  strength  in  the  locks  a  cockney  cocks 

At  innocent  birds,  to  give  himself  knocks ; 

In  the  locks  of  safes,  and  those  safety-locks- 

They  call  the  Permutation  ; 
But  of  all  the  locks  that  ever  were  made 
In  Nature's  shops,  or  the  shops  of  trade. 

The  subtlest  combination 
Of  beauty  aod  strength  is  found  in  those 
Which  grace  the  heiuls  of  belles  and  beaux 

In  erery  civilized  nation. 
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Tbe  gowipe  whispered  it  throagrh  the  town, 
That  *  Captain  Jones  loved  Subam  Brown  ;' 

But,  speukini;  with  due  precinion. 
The  goasipe*  tatile  was  out  of  joint, 
For  the  lady's  *  blunt'  was  the  only  point 

That  dazzled  the  lover's  vision. 


And  the  Captain  begg'd,  in  his  smoothest  tones, 
Miss  Susan  Brown  to  be  Mistress  Jones  — 
Flesh  of  bis  flesh  and  bone  of  his  bones, 

*Till  death  the  union  should  sever  ; 
For  these  are  the  words  employed  of  course, 
Though  Death  is  cheated,  sonif  times,  by  Divorce ; 
A  fact  which  gives  an  equivocal  force 

To  that  iMautiful  phrase  *  forever.' 


And  SosAN  sighed  the  conventional '  nay' 

In  such  a  bewitching  affirmative  way. 

The  Captain  perceived 't  was  the  feminine  'ay,' 

And  sealed  in  such  commotion 
That  no  *  lip-service'  that  ever  was  paid 
To  the  ear  of  a  god  or  the  cheek  of  a  maid 

Look'd  more  like  real  devotion. 


And  Susan's  mamma  made  an  elegant  fAte, 
And  exhibited  all  the  family  plate 

In  honor  of  Susan*s  lover ; 
For  now  't  was  settled,  another  trip 
Over  the  sea  in  his  merchant  ship, 

And  his  bachelor-ship  was  over. 


There  was  an  alderman,  well-to-do. 
Who  was  fond  of  talking  about  txrIA, 
And  had,  beside,  the  geuuine  gtxdU 

If  one  might  credit  his  telling ; 
And  the  boast  was  true,  beyond  a  doubt. 
If  he  had  only  pronounced  it '  gout,' 

According  to  English  spelling. 


A  crockery-merchant  of  great  parade. 
Always  boasting  of  having  made 
His  large  estate  in  the  China-trade, 

Several  affluent  tanners ; 
A  lawyer  whose  most  important '  case' 
Was  that  which  kept  his  books  in  place ; 
His  wife,  a  lady  of  matchless  grace, 
Who  bought  her  form,  and  made  her  face. 

And  plainly  borrowed  Iter  mannen : 


A  drnggjit ;  an  undevout  divine  ; 

A  banker  who  'd  got  as  rich  as  a  mine 

'  In  the  sngar  trade  and  cotton  line,' 
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Along  the  Atlantic  border ; 
A  doctor  Simbling  his  golden  Bealsi 
And  an  undertaker  close  at  his  heels, 

Quite  in  the  natond  order. 

XXXTZZZ. 

I'eople  of  rank  and  people  of  wealth, 
Plethoric  people  in  delicate  health, 
(Who  fast  in  public  and  feast  by  stealth,) 

And  people  slender  and  hearty, 
Flock'd  in  so  fast,  't  was  plain  to  the  eye 
Of  any  obsenrer  standing  by. 
That  party-spirit  was  running  high, 

And  this  was  the  popular  party. 


To  tell  what  griefs  and  woes  betide 
The  hapless  world  from  female  pride. 

Were  a  long  and  dismal  story : 
Alas !  for  Susan,  and  womankind ! 
A  sudden  ambition  seit*d  her  mind. 

In  the  height  of  her  party-glory. 


To  pique  a  group  of  laughing  girls 
Who  stood  admiring  the  Captain's  curls. 

She  form'd  the  resolution 
To  get  a  lock  of  her  lover^s  hair. 
In  the  gaze  of  the  guests  assembled  there. 
By  some  expedient,  foul  or  fair. 

Before  the  party's  conolusioii. 


*  Only  a  lock,  dear  Captain!  —  no  more, 
'  <  A  lock  for  Memory,'  I  implore !' 

But  JoNKs,  the  gayest  of  quisxers, 
Replied,  as  he  gave  his  eye  a  cock, 
"T  is  a  treacherous  memory  needs  a  lock,' 

And  dodg'd  the  envious  scisson. 


Alas !  that  Susan  could  n't  refrain. 
In  her  seal  the  precious  lock  to  gain. 
From  laying  her  hand  on  the  lion's  mane ! 

To  see  the  cruel  mocking. 
And  hear  the  short,  afiected  cough, 
The  general  titter,  and  chuckle,  and  sooff, 
Wken  the  Captain*9  Patent  Wig  came  off, 

Was  really  dreadfully  shockmg ! 


Of  Susan's,  swoon,  the  tale  is  told. 
That  long  before  her  earthly  mould 

Regain'd  its  ghostly  tenant, 
Her  luckless,  wigless,  loveless  lover 
Was  on  the  sea,  and  *  half-seas-orer,' 
Dreaming  that  some  piratical  rover 

Had  earned  away  his  Pennant ! 

▼OL.  XIX.  65 
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Si)t    (fgs))tian  £(tttr0. 


MUMBXB    KtMlt 


I.ETTEB    TWENTY -SIXTH. 
VR?M    ABIf'  ▲Z.Z.AB  OUAR,   fO   aST*   ABKIIAS    BL    BAJX.  OBIBF    flXOBSTAST    OV    TKB   OXASBB    AT  OAIAO. 

Do  N*T  you  know,  dear  Ahhmad,  that  when  people  have  on  their 
minds  a  subject  that  interests  them  deeply,  they  are  apt  to  convert 
it  into  a  hobby  which  they  not  only  ride  very  bard,  but  expect  their 
friends  to  get  into  the  saddle  and  ride  just  as  hard  and  as  long  as 
they  do  themselves  1  So  it  is  with  me  on  the  article  of  civilization ; 
and  although  1  think  I  see  you  yawn  and  beg  to  be  dropped  at  the 
first  Khan,  yet  I  cannot  now  heed  your  prayer,  but  must  make  you 
jolt  on  8  little  farther.  I  mean  however  to  be  merciful,  with  a  pro- 
mise that  this  is  the  last  journey  you  shall  take  with  me  in  this  direc- 
tion, holding  in  reserve  my  remaining  tediousness  to  be  bestowed 
upon  you  at  a  future  period,  as  a  mark  of  my  special  favor. 

Instead  of  endeavoring  to  civilize  rude  tribes,  mankind,  in  most 
cases,  have  preferred  to  reduce  or  exterminate  them,  and  put  them- 
selves into  their  place,  afler  which  they  have  misrepresented  their 
character  by  way  of  excuse  for  their  own  violence.  This  may  be 
noticed  in  the  acts  of  the  Spaniards  ;  and  even  the  enlightened  ad- 
venturers who  first  planted  themselves  in  the  United  States,  are  not 
entirely  free  from  censure  on  this  head. 

It  is  a  melancholy  thought  that  the  first  advances  toward  civiliza- 
tion are  frequently  made  by  violence.  The  attempts  of  modem 
times  are  more  peaceful,  but  in  former  days,  piracies  by  sea,  wars 
and  marauding  expeditions  were  the  precursors  of  improvement. 
Possession  of  the  soil  was  usurped  to  show  the  superionty  of  intel- 
lect, and  the  inhabitants  were  made  slaves  in  order  to  ameliorate 
their  condition.  Commerce  which  was  and  still  is  one  of  the  greatest 
promoters  of  civilization,  owes  its  origin  to  piracy  ;  neither  was  the 
act  deemed  dishonorable  in  former  times.  A  proclamation  of  the 
English  Edward  III.,  sets  forth  that, '  Whereas  certain  right  noble 
lords  and  right  honorable  ladies  do  accustom  themselves  to  robbery 
on  the  high  roads  and  piracy  on  the  high  seas,'  etc. ;  and  these  prac- 
tices were  checked  solely  because  the  revenue  suffered  by  their  ex- 
istence. And  if  we  go  farther  back  to  the  eighth  and  ninth  century 
of  the  Christian  era,  we  shall  find  Anglo-Saxon  ordinances  requir- 
ing that  a  fleet  should  be  in  readiness  every  year  immediately  after 
Easter,  to  sail  to  the  Northern  Ocean  on  an  expedition  which  would 
now  be  considered  as  piracy  and  punishable  as  such.  Nor  were  the 
Northern  nations  backward  in  returning  these  visits,  as  may  be  seen 
by  the  English  annab,  wherein  the  ravages  made  in  these  predatory 
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expeditions  are  fully  detailed.  These  piratical  adventures  were 
continued  several  years,  and  were  marked  by  many  circumstances 
of  horror,  yet  all  historians  agree  in  asserting  that  they  had  a  favor- 
able influence  on  civilization,  by  bringing  distant  people  into  contact 
with  each  other.  This  influence  became  more  effective  when  many 
of  the  Northern  bands  made  permanent  settlements  in  the  countries 
they  invaded,  such  as  Normandy  in  France,  and  England. 

1  have  already  remarked  on  the  difliculty  of  establishing  the  pe- 
riod when  civilization  begins  ;  the  precise  time  when  men  emerged 
from  a  savage  condition ;  when,  tired  of  their  rough  and  cheerless 
mode  of  life,  they  seek  to  render  it  better  by  confederating  with  their 
brethren  for  the  purpose  of  forming  a  domestic  union.  Neither  is 
it  easy  to  say  how  far  men  have  the  capacity  of  working  out  their 
own  improvement  without  extraneous  aid.  We  can  conjecture  and 
reason  from  analogy  of  what  we  see  in  our  own  time,  and  that  is  all 
we  can  do. 

It  appears  that  some  nations  continue  in  the  same  state,  without 
change  for  better  or  worse,  although  the  individuals  that  compose 
them  possess  much  natural  capacity  and  active  minds.  One  reason, 
and  perhaps  the  only  one,  that  can  be  given  for  this  is,  that  their  physi- 
cal condition  is  made  easy  by  living  on  a  fertile  soil  and  under  a 
mild  climate,  where  little  labor  and  less  ingenuity  is  requisite  to 
supply  their  natural  wants,  while  at  the  same  time  no  objects  are 
presented  to  their  view  which  may  create  a  dislike  of  what  they 
possess,  or  a  desire  for  something  they  like  better.  An  uncivilized 
people  may  be  quite  contented  with  their  lot,  the  demands  of  the 
body  being  satisfied;  but  show  them  something  they  never  saw  before, 
and  a  new  want  is  created,  and  they  will  not  be  at  ease  till  it  is 
gratified.  When  the  king  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  was  presented 
vrith  a  sailor's  jacket,  he  set  no  bounds  to  his  delight ;  but  when  he 
saw  a  red-coat  and  a  cocked-hat,  he  despised  the  jacket  and  pleaded 
urgently  for  the  coat  and  hat.  This  attraction  to  novelty  is  a  promi- 
nent feature  in  the  character  of  children,  and  untutored  grown-up 
men  are  in  many  points  like  children,  and  are  influenced  in  much 
the  same  way. 

But  people  do  not  take  to  themselves  the  merit  of  inventing  the 
first  arts  of  civilization.  It  appears  that  all  nations  have  traditions 
of  a  system  of  civilization  superior  to  their  own.  They  refer  their 
origin  to  a  race  of  beings  more  intelligent  than  themselves,  and  even 
represent  them  as  divine  persons,  sent  from  the  region  of  spirits  to 
instruct  the  world  of  mankind  below.  Whatever  arts  they  possess 
they  attribute  to  otherbeings  who  dwelt  on  earth  at  a  very  remote  age. 
It  is  presumable,  and  tradition  sanctions  the  belief,  that  a  race  of  per- 
sons did  exist  at  an  extremely  remote  period  of  time,  the  ancestors 
of  those  whom  we  now  see  degraded,  some  of  them  even  to  bar- 
barism, who  left  traces  of  their  own  intelligence  which  the  present 
tribes  have  been  able  to  use  as  models  for  their  rude  domestic  arts. 
Here  the  door  is  closed  against  farther  knowledge.  We  cannot  go 
back  to  see  how  these  by-gone  people  acquired  their  knowledge. 
Supposing  them  to  be  mortal,  we  can  only  imagine  they  were  en- 
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dowed  with  faculties  such  as  we  possess,  and  that  they  brought  these 
into  exercise  by  a  slow  process.  As  ordinary  wants  stimulated  to 
experiments,  these  faculties  became  developed  ;  and  herein  is  made 
manifest  that  inward  excitement  called  inspiration,  which  is  con- 
stantly at  work  to  urge  men  onward  in  the  career  of  human  exist- 
ence. It  is  engrafted  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in  the  souls  of  all 
men,  and  without  it  man  would  not  be  what  he  is.  It  is  present  as  a 
prompter,  sometimes  as  a  guide.  It  is  a  holy  influence  exerted  upon 
Mind  to  assist  in  the  discovery  of  truth  and  happiness.  It  is  the 
key  to  the  secret  chamber  of  the  soul,  wherein  lie  hidden  the  mate- 
rials which  the  Creator  has  rough-cast,  abiding  the  time  when  they 
are  to  be  brought  forth  and  fashioned  to  fit  man  to  be  truly  lord  of 
the  creation,  and  take  a  rank  but  little  lower  than  the  angels.  It  is 
this  that  made  the  prophets  and  poets  of  old,  and  has  made  for  the 
christians  the  Shakspeares  and  Miltons  of  modem  times.  More- 
over, we  have  ample  evidences  strewed  over  all  parts  of  the  world, 
in  ruined  temples,  sepulchral  monuments  and  mounds  of  earth,  that 
a  high  degree  of  civilization  once  existed  in  countries  now  sunk  into 
silent  barbarism,  or  which  are  merely  wild  deserts.  Europe  and 
Asia  abound  in  the  remains  of  ancient  grandeur,  and  the  United 
States  furnish  similar  materials,  to  amuse  the  antiquarian  and  in- 
struct the  historian. 

In  its  popular  sense,  civilization  comprises  many  ideas  condensed 
into  one  term,  having  for  its  end  not  only  the  improvement  of  the 
physical  organization  of  society,  but  also  reference  to  the  whole 
nature  of  roan,  his  present  well-being  as  well  as  his  destiny,  both 
here  and  hereafter.  It  may  be  called  the  union  of  industry,  science 
and  art :  it  unfolds  itself  separately  in  the  practical  man  who  acts, 
the  intellectual  man  who  knows,  and  the  artist  who  feels,  adorns 
and  embellishes  life.  It  is  a  mysterious  law,  seen  only  by  its  effects, 
and  acts  in  its  operation  by  attraction  and  repulsion,  as  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  propelled.  Its  movement  is  not  steadily  in  advance,  for 
the  social  condition  of  a  people  may  be  good  whose  civilization  is 
low,  and  a  nation  (as  we  perceive  by  reading,)  may  be  greatly  on 
the  decline  when  refinement  has  reached  an  exalted  point.  Social 
activity  may  make  a  people  contented  and  even  happy  ;  like  Hol- 
land in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  century  of  the  Christian  era ; 
yet  Holland  was  below  France  and  Italy  in  what  is  properly  called 
civilization.  This  remark  will  apply  to  the  actual  condition  of  the 
United  States,  where  social  activity  has  existed  many  years,  and  at 
this  time  is  even  excessive ;  yet  refinement,  one  of  the  elements  of 
civilization,  is  only  just  in  its  commencement.  I  learn,  however, 
that  this  is  perceptible ;  that  a  great  change  is  observable  within 
the  last  thirty  or  forty  years.  I  am  told  that  higher  qualifications 
are  now  required  for  admission  into  their  universities ;  more  is  ex- 
acted of  those  who  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  public  favor; 
literature  has  acquired  a  rank,  and  many  persons  take  it  up  as  a 
calling,  and  thrive,  when  before  they  would  have  starved  ;  the  arts 
of  music  and  painting  are  better  appreciated,  and  a  taste  for  them 
is  now  cultivated  as  a  source  of  enjoyment. 
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As  men  advance  from  domestic  union,  associate  in  large  commu- 
nities, and  interchange  mind  with  mind,  the  progress  of  civilization 
is  rapid.  New  perceptions  generate  and  become  more  intense  and 
more  sure  when  made  known  and  confirmed  by  others ;  thought 
flies  from  one  to  another  and  on  to  a  thousand,  till  it  reflects  hack 
its  own  light ;  then  comes  action,  which  is  unspent  even  by  its  own 
labors ;  it  even  gains  strength  by  the  very  work  it  performs.  In 
fact,  without  this  association  and  action  there  is  no  lite  in  the  body. 
The  flint  and  the  steel  have  no  fire  in  them ;  they  have  not  even 
warmth ;  but  put  them  in  motion  one  against  the  other,  and  the 
world  may  be  set  into  a  blaze.  Farther,  as  regards  this  law  of  as- 
sociation, man  is  but  half  what  he  is  intended  to  be  when  he  lives 
alone.  If  he  owes  much  to  himself,  the  second  part  of  the  moral 
law  is  duty  to  his  neighbor ;  and  if  there  is  no  neighbor,  if  man 
does  not  join  himself  to  man,  then  is  there  no  morality,  and  we  are 
all  thrown  back  again,  worse  than  when  we  sat  out.  It  is  not 
enough,  the  mere  supply  of  physical  wants  and  the  strengthening 
of  the  understanding;  these  alone  are  not  the  sum  of  man's  exist- 
ence. He  may  have  earthly  comforts  in  abundance,  and  abound 
in  knowledge  :  yet  he  is  not  a  whole  man  unless  he  cultivate  a  re- 
ligious feeling ;  and  this  requires  no  great  eflbrt  to  do,  for  we  see 
he  sets  about  the  work  as  soon  as  he  begins  to  think,  though  to  be 
sure  in  a  rude  manner.  The  first  attempt  is  made  by  worshipping 
the  physical  attributes  of  the  Deity.  In  time  they  cease  to  satisfy. 
Hb  head  and  his  heart  require  something  more  of  a  spiritual  nature, 
and  he  perceives  that  his  original  mode  of  worship  does  not  impart 
strength  or  favor.  A  desire  to  know  more  arises  in  his  mind  ;  his 
soul  seeks  to  escape  from  its  dark  prison,  the  body,  and  he  begins 
to  doubt.  Here  is  the  beginning  of  better  things.  He  questions 
the  doctrine  he  has  heretofore  believed  to  be  true,  and  it  does  not 
stand  the  test.  He  has  become  more  acute;  his  questions  are 
searching ;  he  carefully  examines  the  claim  made  upon  his  belief, 
and  be  finds  the  doctrine  is  not  adapted  to  his  nature,  which  de- 
mands something  more  elevated. 

Thus  the  case  stood  in  ages  past.  Paganism  flourished  because 
nothing  better  was  thought  of.  The  Jewish  system  would  have 
been  received,  for  beyond  doubt  it  was  in  its  essence  infinitely  bet- 
ter ;  but  it  was  not  oflered  ;  nay  more,  it  was  not  permitted  to  be 
approached.  The  Jews  disdained  to  make  proselytes ;  they  exter- 
minated, or  tried  to  do,  so.  They  considered  God  as  their  God 
only,  not  the  God  of  all  mankind. 

Paganism  lasted  out  its  time,  till  Polytheism  took  its  place,  being 
thought  better.  Still,  the  Polytheist  was  left  alone  to  grope  his 
way  as  well  as  he  could.  He  was  in  the  dark,  or  rather  saw  so 
dimly  as  to  mistake  the  object.  Yet  the  mind  being  constantly  at 
tvork,  much  was  produced  by  its  natural  workings.  Many  of  the 
later  Polytheists  saw  their  way  clearly ;  in  truth,  had  a  distinct 
view  of  the  ultimate  good.  Their  doctrines,  theistical  and  moral, 
were  in  many  respects  better  than  those  of  Moses,  which  had  lost 
its  original  influence,  had  dwindled  into  forms,  and  was  falling  into 
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decay.  Nevertheless,  the  newly-enlightened  Polytheist  made  small 
progress,  because  he  was  isolated  ;  he  needed  support  and  surety, 
which  association  alone  could  give  him.  He  wanted  belp,  and 
waited  for  the  sign.  It  came  at  last ;  purer  forms  appeared ;  his 
hopes  were  confirmed,  and  the  dawn  was  made  perfect  day. 

With  this  I  will  give  you,  dear  Ahhmad,  a  respite,  contenting 
myself  by  observing  that  the  physical  wants  supplied,  the  ment^ 
qualities  cultivated,  the  moral  code  equal  and  just,  and  the  religious 
system  pure  and  exalted,  these  produce  refinement,  and  form  the 
sum  of  civilization. 

Jfem-Tork,  eigku§ma  dMoftka  Moem  \ 

M9lmmmt  Btgirm,  1960.  i  — 

Jietter  Ctoents^sebentfi. 

7BOU     TBE     BAICE     TO     TES     SAME. 

A  TouNG  unmarried  man,  at  the  beginning  of  bis  business  career, 
and  to  economize,  goes  to  a  boarding-house  to  reside.  A  young 
couple  who  have  not  perhaps  the  means  of  hiring  and  furnishing 
a  house,  or  who  are  ignorant  of  the  bouse-keeping  art,  go  to  a 
boarding-house  till  their  means  accumulate  and  they  can  be  more 
independent.  Sometimes  two  devoted  souls,  who  have  married  in 
haste,  come  to  a  boarding-house,  trusting  to  Providence,  having 
neither  prudence  nor  furniture.  They  think  it  delightful  to  be 
always  near  each  other  in  one  room,  and  expect  to  live  by  the  signs 
of  the  almanac,  which  tells  them,  as  they  believe,  '  About  this  time 
look  out  for  a  sprinkling  of  real  happiness.'  They  who  have  been 
unsuccessful  in  their  affairs  give  up  their  house  and  board,  to  be 
still  within  view  of  the  world,  and  to  save  money.  Old  persons,  es- 
pecially men  of  small  fortunes,  who  are  unwilling  to  burden  them- 
selves with  domestic  cares,  go  to  a  board ing*house  where  they  can 
live  comfortably,  hear  what  is  passing  in  the  world,  and  talk  to 
each  other  of  times  past,  when  they  were  rich.  When  all  these 
people,  different  in  habits,  disposition  and  manners,  are  found  as- 
sembled in  one  house,  (at  meal  times,  all  in  one  room,)  you  may 
well  say,  '  Here  is  an  epitome  of  the  world  1'  You  see  strange 
faces ;  see  strange  ways  of  doing  things  ;  hear  strange  speeches  ; 
see  a  little  grace,  and  many  attempts  at  grace  that  utterly  fail ;  now 
and  then  a  sensible  person,  yet  more  oflen  the  greatest  of  all  bores, 
one  who  thinks  himself  sensible ;  a  young  lady  who  minces,  and 
who  never  eats  more  than  a  small  piece  of  the  breast  of  a  chicken ; 
and  an  elderly  lady  who  has  seen  much  affliction,  which  she  deals 
out  in  small  portions  to  every  one,  yet  who  is  blessed  with  a  good 
appetite,  takes  a  pretty  large  quantity  of  gravy,  and  is  unwilling  to 
soil  her  napkin.  Men,  gross  feeders,  who  send  up  twice  for  soup, 
and  who  mix  in  the  same  plate  fish,  flesh  and  vegetables,  with  all 
sorts  of  condiments,  the  mass  surmounted  with  apple^sauce  to  give 
it  a  more  piquant  gout;  all  these  at  work  at  the  same  time,  with 
an  earnestness  that  leads  you  to  suppose  this  is  the  first  meal  they 
ever  saw,  or  the  last  they  ever  expect  to  swallow. 
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These  houses  are  kept  for  the  most  part  by  persons  (genei^ally 
females,)  in  reduced  circumstances,  who  adopt  this  method  of  ob- 
taining a  livelihood  ;  most  commonly  by  widows,  who  are  lefl  penni- 
less, perhaps  with  a  family  beside,  who  have  never  before  been 
dependent,  and  do  still  remember  they  have  seen  easier  days.  They 
are  generally  ignorant  of  the  way  such  establishments  shoatd  be 
conducted ;  above  all,  are  very  reluctant  at  coming  down  to  the  re- 
quirements of  their  new  calling.  These  are  called  '  perfect  ladies,' 
and  generally  speaking,  they  keep  the  poorest  houses.  They  bear 
in  mind  what  they  call  '  days  of  former  prosperity ;'  although,  if 
the  truth  were  told,  they  may  have  been  forced  to  struggle  hard  to 
keep  up  appearances,  and  had  an  ill-natured  husband;  yet  they 
seldom  fail  of  giving  a  hint  to  the  boarders,  singly  and  collectively, 
that  once  they  set  the  fashion,  and  were  on  a  level  with  Mr.  John 
Smith,  of  Washington  Square,  or  Mr.  M*Fuzzle,  of  Union  Place. 
They  sit  at  the  head  of  the  table,  as  mistress  of  their  own  house,  as 
if  the  boarders  were  their  guests,  and  take  their  place  in  the  draw- 
ing-room, as  the  lady  hostess,  whose  duty  it  is  to  entertain  the  com- 
pany. The  male  boarders  are  in  the  house  only  at  meal-times,  or 
when  they  come  home  to  sleep ;  the  females  keep  in  their  own 
roQms  when  not  out  on  visits,  or  what  is  very  usual,  call  at  each 
other's  apartments  to  tell  the  news  and  compare  notes.  Then  the 
work  of  destruction  commences.  The  mistress  of  the  house,  her 
high  charges,  the  miserable  fare  she  gives  for  so  much  money  paid, 
her  intolerable  meanness  in  denying  sugar,  butter  and  cake  to  the 
children  when  they  ask  for  them  ;  all  these  are  descanted  upon  till 
she  of  the  house  is  entirely  used  up.  One  would  be  apt  to  suppose 
she  was  about  to  lose  all  her  boarders,  were  it  not  well  known 
among  the  complainants  that  they  intend  to  remain,  because  they 
cannot  do  better  by  going  elsewhere.  It  is  not  easy  to  reconcile 
people,  each  of  whom  wants  to  receive  much  and  give  little. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  being  despatched,  the  fair  inmates  be- 
gin to  tear  each  other  to  pieces,  after  the  most  approved  manner. 
'  Did  you  ever  see  any  one  eat  so  much  as  Mrs.  Allgrinder  does  ? 
She  ought  to  pay  more  than  any  of  the  other  boarders.  And  then, 
that  sanctified  Miss  Puckermouth,  who  wastes  so  much  time  in 
making  shirts  for  the  cannibals  of  the  Fejee  Islands,  who  devour 
missionaries  and  go  naked!'  'Lor,  Mrs.  Cullender!  I  am  glad 
you  are  come ;  it 's  quite  neighborly,  this  call !  Do  you  know,  I 
have  been  wanting  to  tell  you  something ;  and  as  I  know  how  dis- 
creet you  are,  and  never  let  out,  I  must  just  say  that  Mrs.  M'Faddle, 
who  lodges  in  the  next  room,  receives  too  much  eompanv.  They 
are  too  ^y,  these  M^Faddles,  who  pretend  they  see  their  friends 
only  to  discuss  the  Reverend  Reuben  Twaddle's  discourses,  before 
they  are  cut  up  into  tracts  to  be  distributed  by  the  '  Moral  Reform 
Society.'  It  is  more  probable  they  come  together  to  talk  over  their 
own  experiences ;  and  you  and  I  know  what  these  must  be,  if  they 
would  tell  all !' 

Women  have  so  few  moments  of  relaxation  from  the  insipid 
routine  of  domestic  life,  that  to  obtain  a  little  variety,  and  create  ex- 
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citement,  they  fall  upon  the  characters  of  their  near  neighbors. 
They  cannot,  if  they  were  disposed,  read  while  household  duties 
are  to  be  performed ;  but  they  can  talk,  even  while  the  children 
squall ;  and  what  topic  is  more  easy  to  find  than  that  of  making 
known  the  faults  of  a  friend,  that  they  may  be  corrected  by  the 
public,  or  the  secret  vices  of  others,  that  they  may  be  shunned  1 
Detraction,  so  called,  may  perform  the  duty  of  a  monitor,  and  a 
little  pleasant  scandal  may  be  a  means  of  reclaiming  many  from 
the  path  of  error.     Then  the  motive  is  so  pure  I 

In  these  houses  flirtation  is  practised  in  various  ways,  and  with 
various  success.  When  conducted  skilfully  between  single  persons 
it  is  not  reproved,  but  rather  looked  upon  as  a  mark  of  cleverness, 
which  aifords  amusement  to  the  boarders  who  look  on.  Intrigues 
with  married  women  are  got  up  occasionally,  but  they  are  practised 
with  little  art  and  on  a  narrow  scale,  for  want  t>f  the  sound  judg- 
ment and  great  experience  which  such  matters  require.  As  the 
world  grows  older  every  day,  bringing  forth  neophytes  who  are 
arid  of  knowledge,  it  is  not  to  be  doubted  that  in  a  great  city  like 
this,  full  of  enterprising  inhabitants,  and  boarding-houses  too,  such 
affairs  will  become  as  prevalent  as  they  are  in  Europe,  and  be  con- 
ducted with  like  skill,  without  incurring  more  blame.  It  must  be 
confessed  that  the  boarding-house  system  is  well  adapted  to  foster 
rising  talent  of  this  sort,  and  it  is  to  be  presumed  that  the  next 
generation  will  not  be  slow  in  turning  to  account  the  scanty  legacy 
bequeathed  by  their  parents. 

Where  there  are  women  in  the  house  who  have  with  them  mar- 
riageable daughters,  flirtation  on  the  part  of  the  girls,  and  intrigue 
on  the  part  of  the  mothers,  are  both  managed  pretty  openly;  for 
here  is  a  laudable  purpose  to  be  attained.  The  boarders,  seeing 
these  praisworthy  intentions,  are  generally  kind  enough  to  lend 
their  aid  by  giving  counsel  to  the  mamma,  and  drawing  the  victim 
to  submit  becomingly  to  his  fate.  Many  matches  are  made  in  this 
way ;  sometimes  from  love,  and  often  because  the  man  is  beset,  and 
cannot  help  himself.  There  are  instances  where  the  whole  of  the 
courting  has  been  done  by  the  mother,  and  succeeded,  although  the 
parties  most  interested  showed,  and  really  felt,  little  affection  for 
each  other.  Some  thoughtful,  worldly-minded  young  men,  when 
their  bills  have  run  up  beyond  their  means  to  discharge,  straight- 
way fall  in  love  with  the  landlady's  daughter;  by  which  course 
pay-day  is  put  off  indefinitely,  to  their  great  relief.  There  are  also 
sly,  shrewd  persons,  who  marry  the  landlady  herself;  by  which 
wise  measure  they  not  only  have  their  accounts  cancelled,  but  are 
comfortably  provided  for  during  the  rest  of  their  lives. 

While  all  this  by-play  is  going  on,  the  house  is  remarkably  tran- 
quil, each  treats  the  other  with  great  courtesy,  and  all  petty  jars 
cease.  The  reason  is,  each  is  watching  the  general  movement  with 
so  intense  a  look  that  the  minds  of  all  are  occupied,  while  sly  nods, 
winks,  and  half-confidence,  that  pass  back  and  forth,  keep  up  a  sort 
of  excitement  that  renders  quarrelling  unnecessary  as  a  pastime* 
Id  &ct  women  are  less  prone  to  qnarrel  than  men ;  yet  it  is  always 
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well  to  throw  an  object  in  their  way  to  prevent  them  sliding  into 
the  habit« 

There  is  a  set  of  men  who  do  much  to  disturb  the  quiet  of  a  house. 
They  are  what  is  called  in  this  country.  Politicians,  a  race  very  hap- 
pily unknown  among  us  in  iJgypt.  Our  benevolent  Ruler,  who  has 
the  welfare  of  his  subjects  at  heart,  will  not  allow  their  peace  to  be 
disturbed  by  people  who  are  known  to  be  inquisitive  and  meddle- 
some. You  must  know  that  every  individual  here  having  a  personal 
induence  in  the  formation  of  the  government,  supposes  himself  well 
acquainted  with  the  laws  and  the  art  of  governing. 

Individuals  naturally  talk  much  on  what  is  uppermost  in  their 
minds,  and  as  politics  is  a  favorite  theme  which  they  are  fond  of  dis- 
cussing, and  one  wherein  they  seldom  agree  with  each  other  in 
opinion,  your  ears  are  stunned  with  the  jarring,  wrangling  and  spite' 
ful  conversation  of  the  parties,  who  are  foolish  enough  to  imagine 
you  take  a  great  interest  in  their  affairs.  Houses  where  these  dispu- 
tants abound  are  generally  shunned  by  those  who  love  tranquillity^ 

Another  knot  of  persons  is  sometimes  met  \^ith,  who  are  even 
more  annoying  by  their  manners  and  conversation.  They  are  called 
the  *  Evangelicals,*  who  would  have  one  believe  they  only  know  the 
road  that  leads  to  Heaven,  and  that  one  way  to  attain  it  is  to  torment 
their  brethren  on  earth.  When  these  get  into  a  house,  their  endeavor 
seems  to  be  to  suppress  gayety,  even  cheerfulness ;  and  a  look  at  their 
wo-begone  countenances  certainly  does  take  away  all  disposition 
to  mirth.  They  eat,  drink  and  talk  after  the  manner  of  the  electa 
and  are  more  loud  in  their  praises  of  the  doctrine,  as  expounded  by 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Long  or  the  Rev.  Mr.  Short,  than  they  are  of  the  pre- 
cepts of  the  great  Founder  of  their  faith.  They  overflow  with  their 
Bible,  which  they  spill  about  in  all  directions,  and  they  cannot  pro- 
nounce a  common-place  phrase  without  hooking  on  to  it  a  parable. 
Oalvinistic  tracts,  full  of  *  original  sin,'  are  flung  at  you  wherever  you 
pass ;  and  if  at  any  time  you  wish  to  escape  to  any  other  part  of  the 
bouse  for  relief,  one  is  thrust  into  your  hand,  that  you  may  learn  to 
ponder  on  your  latter  end.  They  may  be  likened  to  what  in  poli- 
tics is  called  the  *  movement  party,'  for  they  are  never  at  rest.  They 
are  constantly  getting  up  revivals  among  the  lazy  in  spirit,  fitting  out 
missionaries  to  carry  Bibles  to  remote  regions  where  the  inhabitants 
cannot  read  :  their  only  relaxation  is  being  '  under  concern,'  and  the 
only  repose  to  the  mind  is  when  they  are  on  the  '  anxious  seat.' 

You  will  easily  imagine  that  in  a  company  so  mixed,  the  charac- 
ter of  the  inhabitants  must  show  itself  more  distinctly  than  in  pri- 
vate- reunions  or  public  assemblies  >  to  me  it  affords  a  study,  not 
always  a  disagreeable  one,  for  occasionally  may  be  found  persons 
of  good  sense  joined  to  pleasant  manners.  A  looker-on  like  myself, 
who  takes  all  things  calmly,  cannot  fail  of  deriving  instruction,  with 
a  good  deal  of  amusement,  by  observing  these  groups ;  and  as  I  am 
regarded  in  the  light  of  a  neutral  character,  I  am  let  into  many 
secrets  on  all  sides,  by  which  I  get  into  the  under-current,  which 
after  all  is  the  true  stream  that  carries  you  to  a  thorough  knowledge 
of  men,  manners  and  things,  as  they  exist  in  social  life. 
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These  receptacles  are  less  numerous  in  Europe  than  in  this  coun- 
try. The  English  are  an  unsocial  people,  and  dislike  to  have  others 
near  them,  or  to  be  intruded  upon  ;  the  French  are  volatile,  live 
much  in  the  open  air,  and  are  unwilling  to  be  restrained  by  the  regu- 
larity of  domestic  life.  It  is  in  America  where  they  abound,  and  in 
New- York,  above  all  other  places  in  the  Union,  the  greatest  number 
is  to  be  ^en.  Each  city  has  some  distinctive  appellation  by  which 
it  is  recognized.  One  is  called  the  Land  of  Steady  Habits,  another  is 
the  Prim  and  Quakerish,  a  third  is  Monumental,  but  New- York  may 
justly  be  called  the  City  of  fioarding-Houses. 

We  cannot  in  Cairo  have  these  places  of  abode,  there  being  no 
regularity  in  forming  the  rooms,  or  any  communication  one  with 
another ;  the  object  being  to  render  the  house  as  private  as  possible. 
And  you  know  the  almost  insurmountable  unwillingness  oi  the  in- 
habitants, having  families,  to  let  lodging  apartments  to  single  men 
unless  they  have  parents  or  near  relations  to  dwell  with  them.  In- 
deed, the  state  of  the  unmarried  men  is  rendered  uncomfortable  by 
being  obliged  to  resort  to  the  WekaWeh,  the  building  designed  only 
for  the  reception  of  merchants  and  strangers,  where  no  chambers 
are  furnished  as  bed-rooms.  A  lone  man  can  only  spread  his  mat 
on  the  house-top  in  summer,  or  in  winter  sleep  in  the  Kur'neh,  where 
the  bed  is  rolled  up  in  the  day  time  and  placed.  These  inconve- 
niences, together  with  the  ill-favor  with  which  a  single  man  is  re- 
garded, forces  him  into  the  custom,  which  our  Holy  Law  enjoins,  of 
taking  a  wife  as  soon  as  his  means  enable  him  to  maintain  one. 
The  Hhareem  is  the  place  of  a  Moslem's  true  enjoyment.  After 
the  business  of  the  day  is  finished,  he  retires  there  for  quiet  thought; 
while  he  reposes  on  a  divan,  with  his  legs  on  his  wife's  lap,  he  smokes 
the  pipe  she  has  prepared  for  him,  and  rests  for  hours  together  in 
total  silence,  absorbed  in  the  luxury  of  calm  reflection. 

JTew-Tork,  iweutf-«ixtk  dm&oftkaX 
M0om  M9kmtm:  htfirm,  IM.    $ 


*LEND       A       RAlfD.' 

Hkbd  the  words,  thoo  man  of  wealth ! 
Bring  hack  the  fading  hue  of  health 
In  the  poor  man's  sunken  cheek  — 
Thou  art  strong,  and  he  is  weak ; 
He  hath  neither  gold  nor  land : 
Help  to  raise  him  —Mend  a  hand.' 

Heed  the  words,  then  poor  man  I  —  thoa 
Who  livest  by  thy  sweating  brow ; 
If  a  sinking  brother  need 
Thy  assistance,  give  him  heed ; 
Thoo  may*st  better  understand 
What  his  woes  are :  *  lend  a  hand/ 

Heed  the  words,  O  thoa  in  whom 

The  softer  virtues  live  and  bloom ; 

If  an  erring  sister  claim 

Aid  and  pity  in  her  shame, 

Scorn  her  not,  but  take  thy  stand 

On  higher  ground,  and  •  lend  a  hand.'  »-  »•  c«i*o». 
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'  c'. i»>v-o  that  the  onaalng  ttassM  refer  to  the  reoe&t  death  of  Oborob  f.  WsiTt,  a 

or  of  the  Society  of  Friends.    E«  went  down  to  th«  grave  '  like  a  ehook  of  eom 

*''^^'  Es.  Karioxemaooxaji. 

.  have  lost  thee,  we  have  loft  thee ;  and  as  orphaB  ebildrMi  weep 
'  hen  they  lay  a  tender  parent  down  to  take  hie  dreamleM  deepi 
I  Wen  thtts  in  lonelineflB  of  sonl  do  we  bewail  thy  kieiy 
Beloved  Father  in  the  Tmth —tried  Soldier  of  the  CroM ! 

Like  the  eonfoeed  remembrance  of  a  lad  and  trooMed  dream 
Do  the  moamAi]  tiding!  of  thy  death  and  thy  aolemn  bnrial  aeeai ; 
ThoQ  didst  stand  when  last  we  saw  thee  where  so  firmly  then  hast  stood. 
And  enough  of  strength  was  left  thee  to  tell  that  *  God  is  good.' 

Thou  didst  leave  us  for  a  little  time,  and  we  missed  thee  from  thy  place. 
We  dreamed  not  then  that  we  had  looked  onr  last  upon  thy  fisce, 
That  oar  Fathse  deemed  it  best  for  us  that  then  shonMst  *  go  away,' 
And  that  all  Ha  would  return  to  us  was  thy  cold  and  senseless  clay  I 

'T  is  true  that  from  the  spirit-land  a  warning  voiee  had  come. 
To  bid  thee  cease  thy  warfare  here,  and  call  thy  fiwees  home ; 
To  rest  in  silence,  that  thou  might'st  renew  thy  strength  to  sing 
Hosannas  through  eternal  years  to  Heaven's  Almighty  Kiiio. 

We  saw  thee  not ;  the  eoffin-lid  was  dosed  upon  that  face 
Whose  chastened  lineaments  in  life  so  well  we  loved  to  trace ; 
But  we  knew  whose  venerated  form  within  unoonscions  slept. 
And  we  deemed  it  not  a  crime  to  weep,  for  even  '  Jisus  wept' 

If  then  the  lowly  Lamb  of  God,  he  who  eoold  raise  the  dead, 

*  Tears,  such  as  angels  weep,'  opon  the  grave  of  LAZAavs  shed. 
May  w€  not  sonow  too  for  one  we  never  can  restore, 

A  father,  whose  paternal  voice  will  plead  with  us  no  more  7 

We  knew  that  then  hadst  longed  at  times  to  lay  thy  burthen  down. 

And  having  meekly  borne  thy  cross,  was  waiting  for  thy  crown ; 

That  the  iuigel  of  the  Covenant  bat  wrought  a  sweet  release. 

When  he  touched  the  *  weary  wheels  of  lifo,'  and  bade  thy  conflicts  cease. 

But  though  thou  met'st  him  with  a  smile,  rejoicing  to  the  end, 

We  feel  while  Heaven  hath  gained  a  Saint,  that  we  have  lost  a  Friend ; 

And  though  *  instruclon'  in  the  Truth,  by  *  thousands'  nuty  rtmam, 

*  Not  many  fathen*  snch  as  thou  will  e'er  arise  agam. 

As  Moon  to  Abarim's  moont  went  at  his  God's  behest. 
There  to  eompooe  his  aged  limbs  to  everlasting  rest, 
So,  when  the  time  appmnted  came,  wort  thou  called  op  to  die. 
Thy  soul's  worn  vestments  to  eicluinge  for  inmiortality. 

The  conquest  is  achieved  at  last ;  thy  weapons  true  and  tried. 
Thy  battered  shield  and  coat  of  mail  forever  laid  aside  ; 
Thy  battle-aze  then  needest  not ;  no  fierce  temptations  eome, 
To  fanak  the  perfset  peace  that  rsigno  within  thy  heavenly 
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Thou  need'st  not  <  sleep  in  armor*  now,  thy  covert  is  secure, 
Thy  rest  shall  be  as  undisturbed  as  thy  reward  is  sure ; 
No  summons  <  to  thy  tent*  shall  rouse  thy  quiet  slumbers  more, 
Thy  foes  are  all  at  peace  with  thee — thy  struggles  all  are  o^erl 

Another  ransomed  spirit  swells  the  rapt  augelie  throng, 
Another  glad  triumphant  voice  repeats  the  enraptured  song; 
Another  new  and  radiant  crown  lies  at  the  Fathbe's  feet. 
Another  liberated  soul  attests  that  rest  is  sweet 

Whom  will  thy  '  God  and  SAVioa*  now  through  suffering  prepare, 
The  pure  and  living  Word  like  thee  with  boldness  to  declare  ? 
Who  shall  be  able  to  partake  the  cup  which  thou  hast  quaffed, 
And  bless,  if  bitter  or  if  sweet,  the  Hand  that  mixed  the  draught T 

Who  shall  be  ever  on  the  watch  like  thee  when  duty  calls 
To  wave  the  standard  of  our  Faith  above  our  Zion's  walls  7 
The  answer  rests  with  God  alone  —  let  ns  in  hope  abide ; 
When  Hi  requires  the  sacrifice.  He  will  a  tamb  provide. 

But  if  among  us  should  arise  no  gifted  one  like  thee, 

liike  <  bread  upon  the  waters  cast*  thy  ministry  shall  be ; 

Its  blessed  influence  shall  extend  even  to  coming  years. 

And  call  the  wayward  wanderer  home,  through  penitence  and  teanu 

Yes ;  Time  may  level  with  the  earth  the  mound  above  thy  breast, 
And  grind  to  dust  the  simple  stone  that  marks  thy  place  of  rest ; 
But  as  a  precious  legacy  thy  words  shall  still  remain. 
And  each  succeeding  year  shall  prove  thou  hast  not  lived  in  vain. 

How  often  have  we  seen  thee  rise,  faltering  at  first,  and  weak, 

*  Willing,*  *  obedient,'  yet  afraid  to  trust  thyself  to  speak ; 

Till  gathering  strength  and  sraining  power,  thy  weakness  was  foiicot. 

And  it  seemMl,  thy  M abtxr^  cause  to  plead,  one  tongue  sufficed  thee  not 

Even  now  I  catch  the  holy  light  that  glittered  in  thine  eye, 
Now  bent  upon  the  listening  throng,  now  raised  in  prayer  on  high ; 
And  feel  thine  eloquent  appeals  once  more  my  bosom  thrill. 
Or  hear  thy  melting  accents  raised  in  soft  entreaty  still. 

Who  could  resist  thine  eloquence  7  —  what  eye  that  could  not  see 
That  *t  was  a  power  Omnipotbnt  that  spake  and  wrought  through  thee  ? 
What  heart  so  hard  it  would  not  melt  beneath  the  living  fire 
That  glowed  in  each  impassioned  word,  and  warmed  each  pure  desire  7 

No  bounds  thy  simple  trusting  faith,  thy  deep  devotion  knew, 
Few  their  allegiance  have  maintained  so  tender  and  so  true ; 
Unawed  by  Hatred  and  Reproach,  unstained  by  Flattery's  breath, 
The  *  resurrection  unto  life'  disarmed  the  <  second  death.' 

Ah  !  many  a  heart  that  beat  with  thine  with  thee  its  grave  hath  made ! 
Thy  long  resplendent  sun  hath  set,  and  wrapped  their  world  in  shade ; 
And  life  to  them  hath  lost  the  best  and  brightest  charm  it  wore. 
For  they  know  that  they  shall  hear  thy  voice  and  see  thy  face  no  more. 

Tet  though  they  cannot  call  thee  back,  not  <  comfortless'  are  they. 
For  He  who  gave  thee,  still  remains  to  lead  them  on  their  way  ; 
And  while  in  this  deep  chastisement  a  Father's  hand  appears. 
Faith's  struggling  sunbeams  intertwine  a  rainbow  with  their  tears. 
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O,  if  thy  spirit  still  beholds  this  scene  of  ^It  and  strife, 
If  i^Iimpses  of  thy  former  home  penrade  thy  better  life, 
Will  not  the  soul  that  here  on  earth  our  weary  burthens  bore 
Still  in  the  yearnings  of  its  love  revisit  us  once  more  ? 

Wilt  thou  not  sometimes  hover  near*  when  trials  shall  assail, 
And  cheer  us  on  our  heavenward  way,  when  strength  and  courage  fail  7 
Wilt  thou  not  watch  as  was  thy  wout  our  feeble  progress  still  7 
A  voice  e*en  more  than  earthly  sweet,  replies,  *  I  will  —  I  will !' 
ITeitYifrk,  10(A  flM.,S5. 1847. 
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8T   T.    TKBOBTZ^,    OSyT. 


Thb  history  of  Cotton-Spinning  in  New-England  is  yet  to  be 
written.  Some  facts  relative  to  the  introduction  of  this  branch  of 
industry  among  us,  and  to  the  improvements  in  the  machinery  by 
which  it  is  carried  on,  have  indeed  been  published  under  that  title;  but 
nothing  that  can  be  called  a  complete  history  of  our  manufacturing 
system,  including  a  full  account  of  its  origin,  its  progress,  and  above 
all,  the  influence  which  it  is  exerting  upon  the  character  and  social 
condition  of  the  New-England  people. 

It  is  working  a  great  change  in  the  condition  of  society  in  those 
States  where  it  flourishes  most,  and  a  change  perhaps  as  great, 
though  not  so  obvious,  in  the  character  of  their  citizens,  of  every 
class ;  whether  for  the  better  or  worse,  experience  will  certainly 
show  in  time,  and  a  careful  observation  probably  point  out  to  us  be- 
forehand. These  changes  are  in  a  great  degree  owing  to  the  in- 
creased demand  it  has  made  for  femaje  labor,  and  the  new  channels 
which  it  has  opened  for  that  labor  to  flow  in.  It  has  raised  the  rate 
of  women's  wages  in  its  own  department  to  something  near  a  just 
proportion,  when  compared  with  those  of  men.  And  the  eflects  of 
this  are  felt  directly,  not  only  by  those  who  work  for  their  living, 
but  also  by  those  who  are  in  easy  and  independent  circumstances. 
It  has  made  labor  more  honorable  in  common  estimation.  A  girl 
whose  education  does  not  qualify  her  for  '  keeping  school,'  thrown 
upon  her  own  exertions  for  support,  will  not  go  out  to  service  in  a 
family  for  one  or  two  dollars  a  week,  with  board,  while  she  may  make 
three,  four,  or  five  dollars,  and  sometimes  more,  beside  what  she 
will  pay  for  her  board  in  the  same  time,  by  going  into  the  mill.  The 
consequence  is,  that  household-servants  are  difficult  to  be  obtained, 
and  more  difficult  to  be  kept,  and  are  often  foreigners,  unacquainted 
with  the  work  they  are  expected  to  do ;  so  that  the  mistress  of  the 
bouse,  perhaps  wealthy,  and  educated  in  ease  and  luxury,  is  ofltimes 
obliged  to  take  an  active  part  in  the  house-work,  even  to  the  making 
of  bread  and  cooking  pf  dinner  for  her  husband  and  children. 

Beside  this,  it  encourages  a  strong  spirit  of  independence.     The 
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household  seryant  is  often  troubled  with  a  consciousiieBfl  of  inferi- 
ority in  submitting  to  the  control  of  a  mistress.  She  must  come  and 
go  at  her  bidding,  and  have  all  her  duties  regulated  by  her  variable 
yr\\\ ;  and  then  she  may  be  called  upon  at  all  hours,  having  no  time 
that  she  can  properly  call  her  own .  It  is  otherwise  in  the  mill.  Here, 
though  she  is  immediately  under  the  eye  of  the  overseer,  she  is  sub- 
ject to  his  control  only  in  regard  to  that  particular  part  which  she  has 
undertaken  to  perform.  Her  hours  of  work  are  fixed ;  and  whether 
it  be  ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  hours  a  day,  when  the  bell  rings  at 
night  her  work  is  done,  and  the  rest  of  the  twenty-four  hours  is  com- 
pletely her  own,  to  be  applied  as  she  chooses  to  any  purpose  of  re- 
creation or  profit.  This  habit  of  working  at  fixed  hours,  and  at  one 
appointed  task,  subject  to  no  control  except  in  regard  to  the  work 
and  time,  begets  a  feeling  of  independence,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  uneducated  at  least,  little  accords  with  that  deference  and 
submission  which  is  expected  in  the  domestic  service.  This  feeling 
is  farther  increased  by  a  consciousness  of  the  power  which  may  be  ex- 
erted by  combination,  which  is  manifested  upon  all  such  occasions  as 
excite  a  general  feeling  of  pity  or  indignation.  It  is  not  often,  there- 
fore, that  they  are  obliged  to  submit  to  gross  injustice  or  abuse. 
That  petty  tyranny,  which  the  petulance  of  an  unfeeling  mistress 
too  often  inflicts  upon  a  gentle  and  timid  disposition,  can  hardlj 
show  itself  within  the  walls  of  the  mill,  without  exciting  at  once  such 
a  general  clamor  of  indignation  as  will  conipel  the  observance  of  a 
tolerable  degree  of  justice  and  propriety.  If  this  independence  has 
sometimes  degenerated  into  insolence  toward  the  wealthier  and 
better  educated  class  of  society,  it  is  not  the  natural  result  of  the 
factory  system,  but  the  consequence  of  the  treatment  to  which  they 
have  been  subjected.  When  individuals,  qualified  by  manners,  edu- 
cation and  morals  to  hold  a  respectable  station  in  society,  are  ex- 
cluded by  those  who  claim  to  hold  the  first  rank,  and  are  denied 
the  privileges  of  social  intercourse,  and  treated  with  contempt,  as 
belonging  to  a  class  degraded  by  their  occupation,  they  cannot  be 
expected  to  bear  much  good-will  toward  those  who  have  unjustlj 
scorned  them.  And  thus  losing  one  of  the  strongest  inducements 
to  self-improvement,  they  have  as  a  class  sometimes  given  way  to 
feelings  of  envy  and  bitter  hatred. 

There  are  some  persons  in  other  parts  of  our  country  who  are 
accustomed  to  look  upon  factory  life  as  a  thing  in  some  degree  akin 
to  slavery,  and  to  speak  of  the  men  and  women  who  work  in  the 
mills  as  degraded  morally,  mentally  and  physically.  Such  shallow 
observers  betray  an  entire  ignorance  of  the  factory  system. 

These  views  were  once  very  prevalent  in  some  parts  of  New- 
England,  both  among  those  who  were  in  independent  circumstances, 
and  those  also  who,  being  obliged  to  support  themselves  by  manual 
labor,  sought  work  in  the  mills.  Within  the  last  twenty  or  thirty  years 
a  complete  change  has  been  wrought.  Gt>od  wages  and  steady  em- 
ployment have  tempted  those  to  become  •  factory  girls'  whose  com- 
mon sense  and  education  were  sufficient  to  teach  them  that  honest 
labor  was  honorable,  and  that  they  were  in  no  way  degraded,  or  en- 
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titled  to  less  respect,  since  they  had  taken  up  this  occapation,  and 
poverty  no  longer  compelled  them  to  suhmit  to  be  ninked  intlis- 
criminately  as  a  '  lower  class.'  The  means  by  which  they  were  able 
to  enforce  their  claims  to  a  proper  consideration,  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  following  incident,  which  happened  a  few  years  ago  in  a 
flourishing  manufacturing  town  in  New-England. 

An  independent  military  company  had  been  organized,  and  kept 
up  for  some  time  with  the  usual  spirit  of  patriotism  and  gallantry 
which  our  young  men  are  wont  to  manifest  in  times  of  peace  and 
general  prosperity.  The  ladies  of  the  town,  wishing  to  display  their 
grateful  adpiration  of  the  courage  and  devoted  gallantry  of  their 
'  defenders,'  proposed  that  a  handsome  banner  should  be  presented 
to  them  in  the  name  of  the  *  Ladies  of  D  —  .'  A  subscription  for 
the  purpose  was  accordingly  opened.  Some  of  the  *  factory  girls' 
wishing  in  like  manner  to  show  their  patriotism  as  American  wo- 
men, and  feeling  perhaps  a  personal  interest  in  some  of  these  '  de- 
fenders' of  their  country  and  themselves,  subscribed  among  the 
others.  Those  who  had  started  the  subscription,  however,  looked 
with  contempt  upon  such  as  worked  in  the  mills,  and  intended  that 
their  banners  should  be  entirely  the  gift  of  the  *  Ladies*  of  D  ^ 

as  they  styled  themselves  exclusively.  They  therefore  declined  re- 
ceiving the  contributions  of  the  '  factory  girls,'  which  were  quietly 
withdrawn.  The  banner  was  procured,  and  the  day  appointed  for  the 
presentation.  The  lawyer  of  the  town  was  employed  to  present  it 
in  behalf  of  the  ladies,  and  make  an  appropriate  speech.  The  day 
came,  and  all  passed  off  with  the  usual  ceremony  and  display,  the 
company  performing  their  exercises  in  their  best  style,  and  the 'ladies' 
appearing  in  procession  with  their  deputy,  who  made  the  presenta- 
tion.    This  was  the  end  of  the^r«^  act. 

The  factory  girls  were  all  this  time  keenly  sensible  of  the  indig- 
nity that  had  been  put  upon  them,  and  were  little  disposed  to  submit 
tamely  to  this  assumption  of  superiority;  and  before  this,  had  got  the 
affair  all  in  train  for  the  vindication  of  their  honor  and  credit.  Two 
hundred  young  women,  more  or  less,  with  a  fair  share  of  beauty  and 
intelligence,  could  be  at  no  loss  for  the  means  of  redress  under  such 
a  pointed  insult.  Brothers  and  lovers  were  of  course  ready  to  assist 
them.  It  was  not  lone,  therefore,  before  another  military  company 
was  chartered,  much  larger  than  the  other,  and  more  handsomely 
e(]^uipped.  To  furnish  these  with  a  standard,  the  ^factory  girls' 
raisea  a  subscription  among  themselves,  and  procured  a  banner  of 
the  most  elegant  design  and  execution.  The  lawyer,  who  was  un- 
disputed orator  of  the  village,  had  been  employed  as  spokesman  by 
their  rivals  on  the  former  occasion ;  but  they  thought  that  for  them 
to  do  such  a  thing  would  be  to  acknowledge  themselves  incompe- 
tent to  carry  out  what  they  had  undertaken,  and  they  accordingly 
chose  one  of  their  own  number  to  prepare  and  deliver  the  address  at 
the  presentation.  The  girl  they  selected  for  this  duty  was  a  dresser- 
tender  in  one  of  the  mills,  a  young  woman  of  good  natural  abilities 
and  well-educated.  She  wrote  the  address  at  first  in  Latin,  and 
showed  it  to  the  agent  of  the  mill,  who  was  favorably  interested  in 
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their  undertaking,  though  his  position  in  society  would  have  ranked 
him  with  the  '  Ladies'  clan.  Not  heing  a  classical  scholar,  however, 
he  could  not  read  it,  but  advised  her  to  write  it  in  English,  which 
she  accordingly  did.  When  all  was  ready,  the  presentation  was 
made  by  their  own  hands,  with  neat  and  appropriate  speeches,  well 
delivered  on  both  sides;  the  girls, all  arrayed  in  simple  white  dresses, 
with  lace-caps  and  tasteful  parasols,  forming  a  long  and  beautiful  pro- 
cession, which  completely  eclipsed  the  display  made  by  the  '  hadies* 
who  had  treated  them  so  contemptuously.  This  was  the  death-blow 
to  Aristocracy  in  the  town  of  D  — ^ . 

As  we  have  already  said,  they  err  greatly  who  look  upon  the 
'  operatives'*  of  a  manufacturing  establishment  as  all  of  one  class, 
to  be  despised  or  respected  alike.  Factory  life  is  in  fact  but  little 
understood,  as  a  general  thing,  even  in  New-England,  by  those  who 
are  not  immediately  connected  with  the  mills.  An  authentic  ob- 
server, standing  off  on  one  side,  will  see  much  that  is  curious  and 
new  to  him,  and  much  that  will  teach  him  valuable  lessons  in  the 
philosophy  of  life,  and  oblige  hiiki  to  throw  aside  his  preconceived 
notions,  like  old  clothes,  out-grown  and  ill-fashioned,  and  array  him- 
self in  many  a  garment  of  new  opinions.  But  it  will  be  in  vain  for 
him,  how  acute  soever  he  may  be,  to  expect  to  understand  it  tho- 
roughly. To  do  this ;  to  see  and  know  what  factory  life  is,  and  what 
the  inmates  of  the  factory  are  ;  be  must  go  among  them,  live  with 
them,  work  with  them,  join  them  in  their  recreations.  Then  will 
be  have  the  subject  laid  open  before  him  ;  and  if  he  is  mindful  of  all 
the  little  incidents  that  happen  around  him,  and  discriminating  in 
his  observations,  he  will  be  able  to  form  some  judgment  upon  the 
effects  of  this  system,  which  brings  so  many  together  for  the  purpose 
of  unremitting  toil.  Then  will  he  be  able  to  understand  the  feelings 
of  the  men  and  women  subject  to  this  influence,  and  to  account  for 
their  prejudices  and  peculiar  tastes^  and  to  sympathise  with  them 
in  their  cares  and  in  their  joys.  Then  will  he  know  what  are  the 
necessary  and  what  the  incidental  effects  of  hard  work,  for  twelve  or 
fourteen  hours  a  day,  upon  the  minds  and  manners  of  those  who 
must  follow  it  year  after  year. 

If  he  will  not  do  this,  then  let  him  never  meddle  with  the  subject; 
for  whatever  he  may  say  about  it  will  be  but  senseless  drivel,  like 
the  dull  pratings  of  learned  stupidity,  which  reclines  at  ease  in  luxu- 
rious libraries,  and  preaches  about '  the  divinity  of  labor,'  and  the 
blessedness  of  that  man's  lot  whose  spirit  is  crushed  with  hopeless 
poverty ;  whose  moral  growth  has  been  checked,  and  whose  physical 
life  is  wasting  away  prematurely,  under  the  influence  of  never-end- 
ing and  ill-<paid  toil.  Out  upon  the  whole  canting  tribe  !  If  there 
is  any  thing  above  all  others  disgusting  to  the  weary  laborer,  it  is 
this  ill-timed  and  ill-applied  praise  of  the  fruitful  source  of  his  bodily 
ills  and  mental  anxieties.  He  work*  too  much ;  he  knows  it ;  the 
world  at  large  knows  it ;  and  so  will  this  canting  philosopher  know 


*  '  Opskatxtm* — «  deteitcble  word ;  bot  tben  what  can  we  call  them  ^    *  Worliman*  lacka  a  cor 
retponding  term  for  the  other  sex ;  and  *  workteii,'  the  new  term,  is  alang,  double  diatilled. 
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it  when  he  has  thrown  aside  his  books,  and  taken  upon  Mmself  for 
a  few  months  the  '  happy  condition'  of  this  son  of  poverty,  whose 
life  is  spent  in  one  dull  roand  of  ceaseless  labor,  witn  only  now  and 
then  a  glimmer  of  bright  sunshine  and  a  breath  of  fresh  air.  Let 
him,  if  he  really  wishes  to  understand  this  subject,  ^o  to  work,  either 
in  the  fields  or  the  work-shops,  early  and  late,  week  in  and  week 
out,  month  after  month,  and  year  after  year.  They  who  have  done 
this  for  years  know  what  are  the  pleasures  and  what  the  trials  of  this 
lot,  and  they  also  know  that  those  who  would  teach  them  its  bless- 
ings, which  they  have  not  learned  '  by  the  sweat  of  their  brow/  are 
only  idle  pufifers,  if  not  bare-faced  hypocrites. 

A  large  cotton-mill  is  a  little  world  of  itself,  containing  in  differ- 
ent degrees  at  different  tiroes  almost  all  varieties  of  character  and 
progress  of  cultivation.  You  might  as  well  undertake  to  describe 
minutely  the  characters  of  all  the  citizens  of  a  large  city  with  a 
single  stroke  of  the  pen,  as  to  make  one  description  fit  all  the  in- 
mates of  the  mill.  Here  is  youth  and  age,  ignorance  and  educa- 
tion, love  and  hatred,  piety  and  profanity,  truth  and  falsehood, 
rudeness  and  refinement;  yes,  even  that  high  refinement  which 
pure  and  holy  thought,  awakened  by  education,  breathes  over  a 
spirit  gentle  and  truthful,  filling  it  with  the  graces  of  Christian  love. 
Such  characters,  it  may  be  thought,  must  be  rare  in  the  factories. 
Even  so ;  they  are  rare  in  the  world  at  large ;  and  if  we  are  not 
greatly  mistaken,  not  too  common  in  any  class  of  society.  To 
judge  of  the  effects  of  the  factory  system,  however,  it  would  not  be 
fair  to  compare  those  subjected  to  its  influence  with  those  whose 
circumstances  in  life  have  given  them  greater  advantages.  We 
must  take  the  workmen  and  the  girls  of  the  mill  as  they  are,  and  see 
what  in  all  probability  they  would  have  been,  had  they  not  been  sub- 
jected to  this  influence.  In  order  to  illustrate  this  comparison,  and  to 
aid  the  dissemination  of  correct  opinions,  we  propose  to  set  forth  in 
these  sketches  some  of  the  scenes  with  which  we  have  been  familiar, 
and  which  are  illustrative  of  the  present  condition  of  factory  life. 

The  little  State  of  Rhode-Island  ('  little  only  in  a  physical  point  of 
view,'  its  sons  are  wont  to  boast,)  is  more  completely  than  any  other 
a  State  devoted  to  manufactures.  Cotton  and  woollen  mills,  with 
their  little  villages,  are  scattered  all  over  its  rugged  surface.  From 
the  hilly  nature  of  the  country,  its  streams  of  water  have  a  consi- 
derable descent  in  their  short  courses,  and  thus  furnish  a  great 
amount  of  water-power  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  water  they 
pour  into  the  sea.  The  principal  streams  are  bordered  with  a  suc- 
cession of  villages,  large  and  small,  which  sometimes  lie  so  close 
together  as  almost  to  touch  each  other,  for  many  miles  in  extent ; 
each  being  a  cluster  of  dwellings  formed  around  one  or  more 
manufacturing  establishments.  The  chief  city  of  the  State  is  itself 
a  kind  of  head-quarters  of  the  factory  business;  an  exchange, 
where  those  interested  in  machinery  and  its  products  *  do  mostly 
congregate.'  Here  leading  citizens  themselves  are  all,  or  almost 
all,  concerned  directly  in  some  of  these  establishments.  Every 
little  stream  with  water  enough  for  mor^  than  the  wheel  of  a  grist- 
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mill,  and  a  fall  of  a  few  feet,  furnishes  a  site  for  some  little  factory, 
generally  for  spinning  cotton  or  wool.  These  situations  are  often 
scenes  of  great  picturesque  beauty.  Sometimes  a  mountain-rivulet, 
rushing  over  a  rocky  bed,  between  hills  covered  with  groves  of 
forest-trees,  and  high  rocks  which  stand  out  here  and  there,  to  mark 
the  stages  of  its  descent,  turns  the  wheel  of  a  little  mill,  perched 
upon  a  steep  rock,  or  the  high  bank  of  the  stream,  accompanied 
with  a  little  cluster  of  cottages,  and  shaded  with  the  oak  and  ma- 
ple, and  then  flows  below,  after  passing  under  a  rustic  plank- 
bridge  through  a  fertile  valley,  enlivened  with  many  a  farm-house 
and  orchard.  Sometimes  it  is  a  substantial  stone-mill,  seated  on  a 
level  spot,  just  at  the  head  of  a  beautiful  valley,  with  pleasant 
dwellings,  not  crowded  together,  but  scattered  about  it,  each  in  the 
midst  of  a  little  clump  of  fruit-trees,  and  high  rocky  hills,  almost 
covered  with  trees,  in  the  back-ground,  and  a  broad  pond  of  smooth 
water  stretching  away  between  the  opening  hills. 

The  Ponogansett  Mill,  a  cotton-factory  of  some  four  or  five  thou- 
sand spindles,  is  situated  in  one  of  the  loveliest  of  these  scenes, 
which  presents  a  considerable  amount  of  varied  beauty,  though 
without  the  wild  grandeur  of  some  of  those  farther  back  among 
the  hills.  It  is  within  a  mile  of  the  Narrag^nsett  Bay,  of  which  it 
commands  a  fine  view,  between  the  high  banks  that  rise,  now  on  the 
right  hand  and  now  on  the  left  of  the  little  river,  as,  growing  wider 
and  wider,  it  winds  its  way  to  the  sea.  The  tide  flows  up  to  the 
mill,  and  at  the  flood  will  bear  a  small  sloop  through  the  channel ; 
it  is  however  chiefly  used  by  pleasure-boats,  whose  sails  often  enli- 
ven its  waters  between  the  mill  and  the  bay.  The  bridge  is  close 
by  the  mill  and  just  below  the  mill-dam,  above  which  the  pond 
forms  a  large  sheet  of  water,  extending  back  between  steep  hills 
till  it  is  lost  among  the  tall  trees  which  spread  out  their  branches 
from  the  banks,  and  the  many  little  islands  lying  in  that  part  of  the 
pond.  On  the  one  side,  the  house  and  gardens  of  the  proprietor 
overlook  the  pond  and  mill,  and  on  the  other,  under  the  shade  of 
the  trees,  crooked  little  foot-paths  are  traced  along  the  steep  bank, 
winding  up  and  down  among  the  bushes,  and  occasionally  crossing 
each  other.  These  are  favorite  resorts  in  the  warm  summer  eve- 
nings, the  mossy  banks  and  large  projecting  roots  forming  rustic 
seats,  where  little  parties  of  half  a  dozen  may  sit  and  chat  in  com- 
pany. There  are  other  favorite  spots.  <  Bald  Hill' is  one.  This 
rises,  crowned  with  rocks,  a  little  way  back  from  the  pond,  and 
overlooks  a  large  part  of  Narragansett  Bay,^with  its  islands,  its 
steam-boats  and  its  shippinc^.  Here  are  favorite  walks  for  the  Sun- 
day afternoon.  '  Happy  Hollow'  is  another.  This  is  a  little  vale, 
encircled  with  smooth  turfy  hills  on  all  sides  save  one,  where  it 
looks  out  on  the  distant  bay ;  it  is  shaded  with  the  sweet  flowering 
locust  and  broad-spreading  oak  trees.  It  was  so  named  by  those 
who  held  a  meeting  here  at  the  time  of  one  of  the  religious  revi- 
vals, in  commemoration  of  their  own  conversion,  and  the  name  is 
so  appropriate  to  the  beautiful  spot  that  it  remains  with  it. 

The  dwelling-houses  of  the  village  form  the  least  pleasing  part  oF 
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these  scenes.  Tbey  are  crowded  together  close  to  the  road  on  both 
sides  of  the  bridge.  They  have  no  door-yards  enclosed.  Their 
front  doors  open  strait  into  the  street,  and  back  of  the  houses  there 
is  an  open  space,  common  to  them  all,  flanked  by  the  pig-styes  and 
cow-sheds.  Though  some  of  the  door-steps  are  kept  as  clean  and 
neat  as  they  may  be  in  such  a  situation,  the  whole  group  has  a  slo- 
venly appearance,  and  seems  unfavorable  to  habits  of  tidiness  or 
feelings  of  home.  This  bare,  exposed  appearance  of  the  houses  is 
characteristic  of  the  factory-villages  generally.  We  do  not  know 
whether  we  can  account  for  it  satisfactorily ;  perhaps  it  is  owing  to 
the  crowded  condition  of  the  inmates,  and  the  little  time  they  have 
to  bestow  upon  dwellings  which  they  may  occupy  only  a  short 
time.  They  spend  the  time  and  money  which  they  can  spare  for 
such  purposes  in  the  adornment  of  their  persons,  which  produces  a 
more  striking  effect.  Beside  all  this,  the  mill  is  more  their  place  of 
abode  than  the  houses  where  they  eat  and  sleep.  It  is  in  the  mill 
that  their  time  is  spent,  from  early  in  the  morning  till  sun-set  in 
summer,  and  till  the  middle  .of  the  evening  in  winter.  Those  who 
do  not  work  in  the  mill  for  the  most  part,  work  harder  at  home  in 
cooking  for  the  rest  and  taking  care  of  their  children.  Most  of  the 
girls  work  in  the  *  weave-shop.'  A  few  tend  the  '  warpers,'  the 
'  spoolers '  and  the  '  speeders,  but  these  are  generally  young  girls, 
and  a  small  proportion  of  the  number  employed  in  the  mill. 

Of  the  '  weave-shop '  any  one  can  get  a  good  idea  by  only  going 
into  it  It  is  a  large  room,  filled  with  looms,  placed  together  in 
pairs,  with  just  room  for  the  weaver  to  pass  around  each  pair  with 
ease.  The  upper  part  of  the  room  is  generally  clear  of  those 
shafts,  drums  and  belts  you  see  in  other  parts  of  the  mill,  the  power 
being  communicated  through  the  floor.  The  noise  of  the  power- 
loom  is  somewhat  like  that  of  the  hand-loom  ;  but  the  former  beats 
quicker  and  sharper ;  and  when  one,  two  or  three  hundred  of  them 
are  at  work  in  a  room  together,  they  make  a  tremendous  racket, 
which  is  more  than  persons  of  weak  nerves,  delicate  constitutions, 
or  whatever  it  may  be  that  renders  them  very  sensitive  in  regard  to  • 
any  noise,  are  able  to  endure.  Those  accustomed  to  it,  however, 
are  not  at  all  incommoded  by  it,  and  experience  no  bad  effect  from 
it,  except  now  and  then  When  it  makes  one  hard  of  hearing,  and  in- 
jures the  voice,  as  it  almost  always  does  if  they  sing  much  at  their 
work.  Each  weaver  tends  two,  three  or  four,  and  sometimes  more 
looms,  according  to  her  experience  and  activity.  Four  looms  is  the 
most  common  number  for  a  girl  of  ordinary  tact  and  activity,  though 
if  the  spinning  has  been  well  done  they  will  not  occupy  all  her  time. 
The  remainder  she  will  spend  according  to  her  taste ;  either  in  soli- 
tary thought,  in  chatting  with  her  associates,  or  in  sitting  down  by 
ber  looms  with  a  book,  or  with  knitting  or  needle- work  in  her 
bands.  They  are  paid  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  cloth  they 
weave.  The  four-loom  weavers  in  the  Ponogansett  Mill  earn  on 
an  average  five  dollars  a-week;  some  making  rather  more,  and 
some  less.  In  several  of  the  mills  the  best  weavers  earn  three  or  four 
dollara  a-week  more  than  tbey  do  bere.    Of  their  week's  wages 
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tbey  pay  a  dollar  and  a  quarter  for  board.  Whatever  they  earn 
over  their  necessary  expenses  is  variously  disposed  of.  Some  lay  it 
up,  and  have  considerable  sums  of  money  in  the  bank ;  some  join 
with  their  brothers  and  sisters  in  paying  for  a  little  house  and  lot ; 
some  provide  themselves  with  household  furniture.  This  is  a  favor- 
ite plan  with  many  of  the  younger  part,  who  are  looking  forward 
to  a  settlement  in  married  life,  being,  it  may  be,  already  '  engaged.' 
They  pride  themselves  upon  being  nimished  with  silver  spoons  and 
all  the  necessaries  and  conveniences  of  house-keeping.  Some  use 
it  to  pay  the  expenses  of  their  own  education  during  a  part  of  the 
year ;  some,  whose  fathers  are  idle  and  dissipated,  for  tne  support 
and  schooling  of  their  little  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  some  spend 
it  entirely  in  dress  and  decoration.  These  last,  though  in  fact  but 
a  small  part,  have  attracted  more  notice  than  all  the  rest,  and  care- 
less observers  have  done  the  injustice  of  ascribing  to  the  whole  the 
follies  and  weakness  of  this  class.  These  are  indeed  wild  and 
giddy-headed,  mostly  ignorant,  and  content  to  remain  so.  They 
have  one  grand  double  aim,  and  that  is  .to  make  a  display  and  '  catch 
a  beau.'  They  fancy  that  after  they  once  '  get  married '  they  shall 
have  but  little  to  do.  They  will  not  see,  though  the  examples  of  it 
lie  all  around  them,  that  the  toils  they  are  undertaking  will  make 
the  labors  of  their  former  life  seem  like  mere  play.  Many  and 
many  a  sigh  do  they  afterward  breathe  for  those  careless  and  happy 
days.  Some  of  them,  after  having  seen  much  trouble,  and  having 
but  small  families  left  to  care  for,  do  go  back  into  the  mills  to  work. 
But  how  they  are  changed  1  The  light  elastic  spirits  of  youth  vdll 
never  return,  and  care's  indelible  impression  is  left  upon  their  brow. 
They  move  to  their  work  with  a  quiet  step,  and  look  with  a  calm, 
perchance  even  cheerftil  countenance,  upon  the  scene  around  them, 
^ut  a  faint  smile  is  the  warmest  response  called  forth  by  their  light- 
hearted  companions'  most  joyous  mirth.  Peace  and  rest  be  with 
them  I  — for  they  have  passed  through  many  afflictions  and  some 
fiery  trials. 


KATUBB'S       CONSBCRATIOM. 


BT     ».    W.     aBX.T*X.B. 


NoYXMBBm  wiada  twept  o*er  tbe  hilU 
When  OMM  is  chUdlMMMrf  pleMut 
I  MOf  ht,  Aloof  the  mamof  rillt. 

To  cull  froM  wreatlu  of  early  flowan  { 
Two  IkTorite  elms  wIkim  fiaot  IbrnM 
Baye  braved  for  ceotoriea  the  itorau^ 
Stand  ia  a  cool  aeqaeatered  apoC 
Beaide  mj  eUMhood'a  hvmbU  cot. 

Baaeatb  their  shade,  is  days  fooa  h7, 

A  dotiM  mother  aaah  to  real; 
I  law  the  laat  tear  in  her  eve, 

1  saw  the  sod  placed  on  her  breaat ; 
A  sister  too  lies  by  her  side, 
A  brother,  in  his  youthful  pride ; 
These  oonsoerau  that  sacred  not, 
Beaide  Bty  childhood's  hnmble  cot. 


r 
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THE      LADY      LEONORE. 


»T   satAV    rmsAA* 


Out  upon  the  waten  foamingy 

0*er  the  deep  dark  sea, 
A  maiden  through  the  twilight  gloaming 

Gazeth  earnestly : 
Mighty  wayea,  tempeataous  daahing, 

Burst  upon  the  shore  ; 
Recks  she  not  their  angry  lashing, 
Heeds  she  not  the  tempest  crashing, 

Lady  Lbonori ! 

She  was  Beauty's  fairest  daughter. 

Glorious  in  her  pride ; 
Noble  suitors  oft  had  sought  her, 

Countless  hearts  had  sighed ; 
Vainly  the  impassioned  lover 

Burning  words  did  pour ; 
Bright  and  cold  as  stani  above  her, 
Failed  alt  tearful  sighs  to  move  her, 

Cruel  LaoNORB ! 

One  there  was,  of  noble  bearing, 

Lowly  in  his  birth ; 
Worthy  he  of  all  comparing 

With  the  mat  of  earth  ; 
Dared  he  own  Love's  sacred  feeling. 

The  humble  troubadour  7 
O'er  his  harp-strings  wildly  stealing. 
Every  strain  his  soul  revealing. 

Worshipped  Leonori. 

Loved  she  him  7  —  what  soft  commotion 

Stirred  within  her  breast. 
Wakening  each  fond  emotion 

With  a  sweet  unrest ; 
Fride  ail  tender  ties  doth  sever. 

And  they  met  no  more ; 
Could  she  wed  a  minstrel?  —  never! 
Left  he  then  his  home  forever  — 

Haughty  Lbonorr  ! 

Now  his  image  sadly  keeping 

Shrined  within  her  heart, 
Dimmed  her  eyes  with  ceaseless  weeping, 

Smiles  for  aye  depart. 
Love  with  fond  resiitless  yearning 

Bids  her  him  restore. 
While  the  beacon-light  is  burning 
Waiteth  she  his  glad  returning, 

Tender  Lbonobjb  ! 
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Wildly  now  the  tempest  nuhingr 

On  itB  fearful  path, 
Every  fated  object  crushing 

In  its  furious  wrath. 
List !  —  that  shriek  of  wo  despairing, 

Rising  'mid  the  roar ; 
To  her  heart  what  anguish  bearing, 
Where  she  stands  the  Storm-King  daring, 

Faithful  Leono&k  ! 

Soon  the  early  dawn  is  breaking, 

Glorious  and  serene, 
And  the  sun,  in  splendor  waking, 

Smiles  upon  the  scene. 
A  maiden  clasps  her  lifeless  lover 

On  the  wreck -strewn  shore ; 
Moaning  surges  break  above  her. 
But  for  her  all  storms  are  over, 

Hapless  Liomork  ! 
NvtmUr  80. 1847. 
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8T    JAMKB     CnATWlCX. 


*  Axx  the  r«fiB0meDU  of  pbiloaophjr  can  add  nothing  to  the  clearnen  and  certainty  with  which 
the  mind  perceive*  that  an  action  luppoaes  an  agent ;  that  an  effect  ariae*  from  a  cause ;  and  that 
all  the  appearances  of  work  and  design  in  the  universe  are  unquestionable  prooft  of  the  existenca 
of  some  Bbiho  posseesed  of  sluil  and  intelligence  equal  to  the  effect  produced.*    HAaaxs  Haaxsa. 

Werb  it  not  for  this  admirable  distribution  of  design,  skill  and 
intelligence  throughout  the  universe,  governed  by  the  irresistible 
laws  of  Nature,  which,  like  a  gravitating  power,  silently  though  for- 
cibly impel  man  to  cultivate  a  knowledge  of  her  infinite  produc- 
tions, so  indispensable  to  his  preservation  and  happiness,  and  so 
finely  adapted  to  the  organic  economy  of  life,  fur  the  gratification  of 
his  many  wants  and  the  promotion  of  his  enjoyments,  the  world  on 
which  he  is  cast  would  become  a  dreary  and  hopeless  scene  of  ad- 
verse principles;  based  on  the  fluctuating  elements  of  good  and 
evil,  without  any  conceivable  purpose  or  ultimate  end.  But  we 
have  a  far  different  result  in  the  amazing  resources  which  the  great 
laboratory  of  nature  administers  to  every  grade  of  the  human  spe- 
cies, as  a  redeeming  solace  to  all  the  evils  that  afflict  mankind  in  a 
perverted  state  of  society. 

The  laws  of  nature  never  appear  to  operate  en  maMe  ;  and  where 
intelligent  Individuality  is  lost  in  unimprovable  Numbers,  public 
opinion,  and  all  associations  in  masses,  become  many-headed  mon- 
sters. In  such  startling  extremes  of  knowledge  and  ignorance, 
civilization  and  barbarism  inevitably  become  confounded  in  one  con- 
fused mass  of  splendor  and  squalor ;  such  as  the  Czar  of  Russia 
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can  boast,  when  seated  in  his  palace,  surrounded  with  his  parasite 
lords  ;  recklessly  extinguishing  within  the  sway  of  his  despotic 
caprice  every  spark  of  national  liberty,  and  consijrning  his  victims 
to  a  more  than  Arab  gloom  in  Siberian  slavery.  No  physical  force 
in  masses  commits  more  outrages  on  the  laws  of  Nature  than  wars 
of  aggression  ;  which,  sooner  or  later,  she  visits  by  a  moral  as  well 
as  physical  scourge  on  the  aggressors. 

What  then  is  the  cause  of  these  atrocious  crusades  against 
humanity,  which  during  thousands  of  years  have  , darkened  the 
page  of  history?  Ignorance  of  natural  laws.  Henee  ignorance 
becomes  a  species  of  original  sin ;  and  as  knowledge  advances, 
ignorance  disappears ;  and  mankind  become  proportionally  more 
happy  as  they  advance  in  physical,  organic  and  moral  laws,  which 
the  volume  of  Nature  developes  to  every  human  being,  in  Wisdom, 
Beauty  and  Benevolence. 

Brooklyn,  (N.  K,)  November,  1847. 


{(TANZAss     Worship. 

Whirk  is  the  holy  temple  ?  where  the  fane 

Which  Bin-stck  souls  shall  seek,  for  heavenly  grace  7 
And  casting  off  all  earthly  care  and  pain, 
Find  resting-place  ? 

Where,  as  upon  the  sacred  mount  the  dew 

Gently  descends,  the  parched  grass  reviving, 
The  down-prest  humble  sinner  feels  anew 
His  faith  surviving  7 

Where  is  the  faithful  watchman  7  where  the  tower, 

From  whence  the  cry  is  heard,  *  Repent  and  live  7' 
Where  is  the  manna,  that  in  latest  hour 
Relief  can  give  7 

Not  in  these  marble  piles  of  sculptured  glory, 

Where  the  lulled  sense  alone  is  gratified ; 
Of  earthly  pomp  the  vain  repository, 
And  human  pride. 

Not  where  the  organ  peals,  the  voices  soar^ 

With  sound  voluptuous  from  harmonic  choirs } 
Not  where  the  saint-emblazoned  windows  pour 
Irradiate  fires. 

Here  shall  the  lowly  hope  7  the  haughty  quail  7 

The  guilty  melt  with  soul-subduing  fean  7 
The  secret  drooping  heart  at  length  unveil 
Its  urn  of  tears  7 

Alas !  not  here  abides  the  dispensation ! 

Seek  then  thy  closet ;  weeping  kiss  the  rod ; 
Pour  out  thy  grief  with  earnest  supplicatiooi 
«  And  trust  in  Godw 
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A      WELCOME      TO      WINTER. 

Blabt  of  the  North !  that  exiled  long  bath  roamed, 

Where  Winter  chained  by  flowing  streamlets  lies. 
Where  the  fair  san  with  ceaseless  light  has  domed, 

Throagh  half  his  yearly  course,  the  starless  skies ; 
Stem  Winter's  march  thy  trumpet-voice  doth  sound. 

His  prison-house  thou  hast  at  length  unbarred ; 
No  more  the  sun,  bright  seotry  !  in  his  round 

Unquenehed  by  night,  the  strong  domain  doth  guard. 

Then  welcome,  Winter,  from  the  dreary  clime 

Where  Yerdant  landscape  never  greets  the  eye. 
But  iceberg-monuments  arise  sublime, 

To  mark  the  grave  where  buried  Nature  lies ; 
The  autumn  leaflets,  as  in  sore  amaxe. 

Curl,  shrinking  from  thy  touch,  and' drop  in  fear ; 
When  in  the  lake-spread  mirror  thou  wouldst  gaze, 

Thy  chilling  breath  hath  dimmed  its  surface  clear. 

Yet  thou  art  welcome,  with  thy  elfin  train. 

That  shrieking  gambol  o'er  the  storm-swept  heath ; 
Whose  hands  have  pictured  on  the  frosted  pane 

The  dream-born  fancies  caught  from  sleepers'  breath ; 
Welcome  to  us !  —  thy  iron  reign  doth  bring 

The  joys  that  cluster  round  the  social  hearth  ; 
Where  the  glad  voice  of  Innocence  doth  ring, 

And  guileless  youth  rejoices  in  his  mirth, 
And  home  is  made  the  paradise  of  earth. 


OLD      FRENCH      EPIGRAMS 


*I  Lovx  every  thiof  thot  *8  old  ;  uTd  times,  old  iViends,  old  booka.'—Go2.T>BMiTB. 


It  is  curious  to  observe  how  men  will  run  into  a  prevailing  fashion, 
both  in  literature  and  in  life,  whatsoever  that  position  may  be. 
Genius,  indeed,  will  usually  strike  out  a  path  for  itself;  but  not  even 
genius  is  always  proof  against  the  seductions  of  fashion. 

At  one  period,  and  that  too  a  pretty  long  one,  it  was  the  fashion  in 
France  to  write  epigrams.  All  the  world  wrote  epigrams ;  church- 
men and  laymen,  civilian  and  soldier,  noble  and  abb^,  and  cavalier, 
Soet  and  poetaster,  all  employed  their  time  and  talents  in  the  pro- 
uction  of  epigrams.  Epigrams,  brilliant,  racy  and  tpirituellef  re- 
sounded on  every  side ;  epig^ms  enlivened  '  the  camp,  the  court,  the 
erove  ;'  epigrams,  in  the  words  of  an  eminent  French  critic,  *  flew 
&om  drawing-room  to  drawing-room,  from  alley  to  alley,  shedding 
ridicule  upon  their  victims,  and  glory  and  renown  upon  their  authors.' 
Were  it  possible  to  collect  all  these  choice  morceaux  into  one  ex- 
quisite whole,  it  would  furnish  forth  a  bouquet  worthy  of  a  lite- 
rary y  itellius.    But  this,  unfortunately,  is  not  possible ;  for  although 
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inaDy  of  them  have  been  handed  down  to  us,  by  far  the  greater  part 
have  passed  away  with  the  generations  whose  amusement  and  admi- 
ration they  were.  Some  of  them,  too,  from  their  subjects  being 
purely  local  or  personal,  possess  but  little  interest  for  the  people  of 
another  land,  two  or  three  hundred  years  after  they  were  written. 
Yet  there  are  many  which  cannot  fail  to  be  acceptable  in  all  ages 
and  all  countries.  Here  is  one  by  an  unknown  author  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  remarkable  not  only  for  wit  and  energy,  but  for  a 
boldness  hardly  to  be  expected  in  the  days  of  the  Church's  power. 
The  translation  is  as  nearly  as  possible  literal : 

*  Iw  the  golden  ue,  the  dayi  of  old, 
CrMier  of  wood,  bithop  oi  gold  f 
But  other  lawa  have  now  euaued  — 
Croaier  of  gold,  bishop  of  wood  I' 

Here  is  another  (attributed  to  Comeille,)  on  a  bad  poet  who  pos- 
sessed the  talent  of  declamation,  and  was  fond  of  reciting  his  own 
poeCry ;  a  propensity  often  found  in  indifferent  poets : 

*  Tht  atraina  are  good,  recited  by  thee. 
They  're  nothing  at  all  when  read  by  me ; 
Recite  them  alwaya  yon  can't  indeed, 
Then  prithee  make  aneh  aa  1  could  read.' 

The  £»llowing,  by  the  old  poet  Liniere,  is  very  good  : 

*  iLLVSTjaoua  cavallera  I  know, 

with  iaequeyi  and  with  pngea, 

And  with  splendid  equipages  { 
But  they  're  in  debt  for  all  their  show, 
While  in  pnld-fiur  ahoea  1  go.' 

One  of  the  most  favorite  forms  of  the  epigram  was  the  narrative 
epigram,  or  epigramme  anecdotigut.  Of  this  species,  voUa  a  clever, 
naive  and  pretty  specimen  : 

*  RxJOicsD  his  hoarded  gold  to  save, 

His  fai/young  child  Harpaoon  gave,  ^ 

Doweriees,  to  Rocn,  the  rich  and  old ; 


And  (family -victim  led  to  alaughter !) 
AOifsa,  the  young  and  duteous  daughter, 
Bent  to  the  fate  she  could  not  hold. 


When  the  bridegroom  had  answered  *  Tea,' 
(A  word  full  oft,  I  shrawdiy  guesa, 
Regretftil  wiahed  ania  unsaid,) 
The  priest  turned  to  ue  youthful  bride, 
'Agues, my  gentle  child,'  he  cried. 
And  wilt  uou  thia  man  wed  V 
'  In  all  thia  matter,  man  of  God,*  said  she, 
'  You  are  the  first  who  has  consulted  me  !* 

'  This,'  says  the  critic  quoted  above,  M.  Halevy,  •  is  more  than  an 
epigram  ;  it  is  a  fine  lesson,  given  with  eloquence  and  energy.'  It 
is  the  production  of  an  unknown  poet,  of  the  time  of  Louis  the 
Thirteenth. 

Furetiere,  who  flouriahed  about  the  same  time,  wrote  a  great  num- 
ber of  brilliant  epigrams.  Here  is  one  of  the  same  class  with  the 
preceding^  which  we  think  very  good : 

'A  cAVALiBB,  of  noble  blood, 
But  base  and  eoward  mind, 
Once  asked  a  grasping  usurer 
Whkt  plearai«  h«  could  So4 
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In  gathering  heap*  on  heaps  of  gohlf 

Of  which  no  um  he  made  9 

The  usurer,  with  readjr  tongue« 

To  him  right  promptljr  said  : 

*The  very  Mme,my  iioble.lonl« 

A«  you  in  carrying  a  sword  !* 

Many  and  various  were  the  uses  to  which  the  epigram  was  pat. 
Sometimes  it  was  employed  merely  to  show  off  a  ready  wit ;  some- 
times as  a  vehicle  for  playful  raillery ;  sometimes  as  a  vent  for  keen 
and  biting  sarcasm  ;  and  often,  very  ofleu,  as  a  weapon  of  ofilence 
and  defence.  And  a  powerful  weapon  it  was ;  keen  and  cutting  as 
a  Damascus  blade,  it  struck  remorselessly  into  the  weakest  part  of 
him  whom  it  assailed,  and  held  him  as  it  were  impaled  before  the 
delighted  eyes  of  a  merry  multitude,  composed  of  the  unhappy  vic- 
tim's most  esteemed  and  intimate  friends,  until  such  time  as  he,  pos- 
sessing himself  of  the  same  redoubtable  weapon,  launched  it  back 
upon  his  adversary  with  skill  and  energy  so  much  superior,  that  the 
'  world's  dread  laugh'  was  drawn  off  from  himself,  and  turned  with 
redoubled  exultation  on  his  discomfitted  assailant.  Many  a  brilliant 
encounter  of  this  kind  took  place  at  the  courts  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  Louises,  affording  delight  and  amusement  to  the  gay 
world,  similar  to  that  which  tilts  and  toumamenu  were  wont  to  give 
to  the  high  knights  and  dames  of  old ;  a  proof  that  destructiveness, 
whether  of  life  or  character,  is  an  inherent  principle  of  human  na- 
ture.    *T is  true,  'tis  pity ;  pity  'tis,  't is  true. 

But  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  epigrams  was  the 
Epigrammatic  Epitaph,  or  epitaphic  epigram,  call  it  which  you 
please  ;  a  species  which,  however  well  it  may  accord  with  the  natural 
levity  of  the  French  character,  is  by  no  means  peculiar  to  France. 
Witness  the  well-known  epitaph  on  the  famous  architect,  Sir  Chris- 
topher Wren  : 

*  Ln  heavy  on  him«  Earth,  for  he 
Laid  many  a  heavy  load  on  ibee.' 

And  that  on  an  equally  famous,  though  it  would  seem  less  useful 
character : 

'  Hbkb  lieth  Sir  Jobn  Gmas, 
No  one  laurhs,  aed  no  oue  cries ; 
Where  he  's  gone,  or  how  he  fares, 
No  one  knows,  and  no  one  cares.* 

I  could  cite  others  in  our  own  language ;  but  it  is  of  French 
poetry  we  are  treating.  A  favorable  specimen  of  this  class  is  the 
lollowing  epitaph  on  a  miser  i 

*  Bkkkath  this  snow-white  marble  lies  a  man. 
The  greatest  miser  in  the  town  of  Renoes; 
He  died  exactly  on  the  year's  last  day, 

For  fear  that  New-Year's  GiAs  he  M  have  to  pay  I' 

In  order  to  see  the  fnll  point  of  this,  the  reader  must  bear  in  mind 
that  in  many  parts  of  France  it  is  customary  for  the  whole  commu- 
nity to  exchange  presents  on  New- Year's  day.  Beside  those  which 
pass  between  friend  and  friend,  the  butcher  sends  some  tit-bit  to  his 
customers,  the  baker  sends  a  cake,  the  postman  brings  an  almanac 
or  a  calender,  for  which  he  expects  a  small  ^pour  boire;*  and  so  on 
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through  the  different  grades.  So  universal  is  the  custom,  and  bo 
binding  are  its  obligations,  that  not  even  a  miser  could  escape  the 
eirenneSf  but  by  dyin^r,  according  to  this  waggish  writer. 

The  subjoined  epitaph  on  a  man  who  had  been  hanged,  and  after- 
ward hung  in  chains,  according  to  the  barbarous  custom  of  the  pe- 
riod, is  not  bad : 

*HsBB  ny  cousin  finds  reposa 
£? ery  lima  that  no  wind  blows.' 

On  an  old  tomb-stone  in  the  cemetery  of  St.  Medard,  in  Paris, 
there  was  to  be  seen  a  few  years  ago  this  striking  epitaph  on  a  gold- 
beater : 

'HcBB  lies  n  msn  whose  trade  in  life 
Was  bestinf  fold  —  and  his  own  wife.* 

Scarron,  who  wrote  a  great  number  of  epigrams,  was  once  ap- 
plied to  by  a  lady,  who  desired  him  to  write  her  epitaph.  The 
author  of  the  *Roman  Comique,*  with  characteristic  drollery,  made 
her  lie  down  behind  the  door,  and  then  wrote : 

'Hbbb  behind  a  door  ulaid 
A  woman  who— who  is  not  dead !' 

These  are  all  harmless  jeux-d'jBsprits ;  but  a  great  proportion  of 
those  witty  epitaphs,  though  exceedingly  pungent,  and  greyly  ad- 
mired by  the  French  themselves,  are  of  a  character  so  grossly  irre- 
verent, not  to  say  blasphemous,  as  to  grievously  offend  our  nicer 
moral  sense.  This  is  much  to  be  regretted,  for  many  of  them  pos- 
sess, like  Signior  Benedick,  '  a  fine  little  wit.'  To  this  species  of 
poetry  belongs  the  celebrated  epitaph  on  Maximilian  Robespierre, 
'  in  which,'  says  Scott,  *  bis  life  is  represented  ae  incompatible  with 
the  existence  of  the  human  race :' 

'  Pamxk  !  weep  not  o*er  his  head, 
For,  if  he  lived,  thou  wouldst  be  dead !' 

Such  and  similar  were  the  epigrams  that  delighted  the  citizens 
of  every  grade  throughout '  La  belle  France.'  But  the  empire  of 
the  epigram,  like  the  mighty  kingdoms  of  the  earth,  has  now  passed 
away.  Alike  in  the  mansions  of  the  great  and  the  cabins  of  the 
poor,  its  laugh  inspiring  voice  has  ceased :  the  drawing-room  of  the 
duchess  and  the  cabaret  of  the  fauxbourg  have  alike  discarded  the 
brilliant  rally,  the  pungent  repartee,  the  gay  and  lively  raillery,  and 
the  biting  satire,  that  were  wont  to  charm  the  society  of  their  respec- 
tive grades  in  by-gone  days.  And  what  is  the  reason  of  this  ?  '  The 
reason,'  says  ^l.  Halevy,  '  is  very  simple.  The  press  and  the  thea- 
tres are  open  ;  newspapers  and  couplets  de  vaudeville  now  supply  all; 
the  epigram  has  taken  refuge  there,  and  there  it  reigns  supreme.' 

Politics  have  likewise  had  much  to  do  in  the  downfall  of  the  epi^ 
gram.  People  now-a-days  are  too  much  occupied  in  watching  the 
motions  of  their  rulers  and  representatives,  to  care  for  the  light  and 
airy  jeux-d'esprits  to  which  their  ancestors  attached  so  much  in;- 
portance. 
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chapter  on  epigrams  with  the  following  epigrammatic  sermon,  which 
an  unknown  poet  affixed  to  the  gate  of  a  village  cemetery  • 


Que  tea  pw,  pai  a  pa«,iio  meoe  ev  itepu.' 


Iota. 


THK      aiTORN      AFTER      HO 


L    I   D   A   Y   S 


»T    wiutAM   riTT    r«x.afBii. 


Hoaii,  home  a^in !  —  O  mother  dear, 

Oar  rural  paatime  o*w, 
How  gladly  to  your  owu  fond  arm* 

We  Ve  hied  us  back  once  more  ! 
Tho'  Berkahtre*!  hiiis  were  ereen  and  ffay. 

And  Elnjwood'a  kindred  dear, 
We  could  not  mid  their  charma  foreet 

That  dearer  atUl  were  here. 


But  alowly  from  her  fevered  cheek 

Hope  faded  with  its  flowen, 
And  colder  grew  each  little  hand 

So  fondly  clasped  in  oun ; 
We  called  her  all  endearing  namea. 

And  O  the  fixed  deapair 
With  which  we  watched  her  fihny  nse. 

And  read  no  anawer  there  I 


But,  mother,  where  'a  the  darting  one 

Whoee  blue  eye's  starry  beams 
Have  been  the  light,  whose  merry  voice 

The  music  of  our  dreams  7 
From  nursery  to  garden's  end 

We*ve  hunted  high  and  low  — 
Ah  tell  us  where  our  *  P£achchbbk'  is 

We  long  to  kiai  her  so !  ' 


,  ^^r  •?'^  J^ntJ"  came  with  song  of  birds. 

!       And  shouts  of  childish  glee]  ^ 

And,  wandering  near,  the  minstrel-boy 

bang  bliihe  as  Uiihe  can  be ; 
And  O  how  hard  it  seemed  to  as, 

How  hke  a  mocking  ain, 
That  all  should  be  so  gay  abroad. 
And  we  so  sad  within  I 


Then  burst  the  mother's  stifled  aigh  — 
O  pang  of  mortal  pain  ! 

'^^'"y^  y®°'  ®*8*'  ^'^^^  the  while. 
And  know  that  it  was  vain  ; 

For  never  more  in  these  awl  balls, 
Nwmid  the  garden  bowen, 

Bhall  Praohcuebk's  rosy  smiles  be  oteaa'd 
To  these  fond  lips  of  oun !         ^ 


At  last  upon  the  waiting  aky 

One  conscious  look  she  cast, 
Aad  with  a  smile  most  angel-like 

Her  sinless  spirit  paased ; 
A-Msed  as  the  calm  bright  summer  day 

Sauk  gently  to  hiB  rest,  ' 

And  evening's  earliest  star  ahone  out. 

To  light  her  to  the  blest 


We  saw  that  abe  was  siuiiibob«1  hanoe. 

Yet  low  on  bended  knee  ^^ 

Your  father  and  your  mother  prayed 

In  voiceless  sympathy; 
ft^ed  that  the  sinless  might  be  spared. 

We  oouM  not  let  her  go ; 
Heaven  had  so  many  such  above. 

And  earth  so  few  below! 


•J'^1?***"*'^*"  greenest  vale 
.^•^"^^WMicped  trust, 
And  laid  it  down,  with  many  tears. 

To  sleep  with  kindred  dust: 
Yetcomes  there  balm  in  thissweetthoQpht 

UJte  heahng  from  on  high. 
That  onr  lorn,  lowly  home  has  i 

An  angel  to  the  aky! 


i  given 
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ON     ORATORIOS     IN     NEW-YORK 


now  XT   aiKixxH    *.  STa^soBR. 

JVcv- FtfrJe,  iVovcMier  18. 1847. 

My  Deae  Tom  :  While  waiting  for  buyers-  of  ray  famous  new 
patented  machine,  I  have  endeavored  to  occupy  myself  with  sight- 
seeing, as  I  have  already  written  you ;  and  last  week,  (November 
the  tenth,)  I  went  to  the  Tabernacle  to  hear  the  '  American  Musical 
Institute'  perform  the  *  Oratorio  of  Elijah,'  by  the  great  Felix  Men- 
delssohn Bartholdy.  You  know  I  have  had  the  reputation  of  be- 
ing a  sort  of  musical  genius  myself,  and  have  obtained  some  noto- 
riety in  our  parish  choir  for  playing  the, bass-viol  and  leading  the 
singers  in  the  First  Congregational  singing-seats,  before  I  entered 
college  ;  and  I  therefore  promised  myself  a  great  treat.  I  too  had 
been  myself  the  basso,  as  they  here  call  the  leader  of  the  bass 
singers,  in  our  Thanksgiving  anthems ;  so  I  felt  certain  that  I  was 
pretty  well  qualified  to  sit  as  a  critic  of  low  degree  upon  the  per- 
formances, and  even  of  the  oratorio  of  Mendelssohn. 

On  going  into  the  Tabernacle  I  purchased  a  book  containing  the 
words  and  the  finger-post  remarks  of  Mr.  Henry  C.  Watson,  which 
helps  the  unlearned  and  unmusical  to  know  when  they  are  to  be 
astonished  and  what  they  are  to  admire.  You  may  be  surprised 
that  in  a  musical  city  like  this  that  'such  guide-posts  should  be  deemed 
necessary,  and  it  so  seemed  to  me ;  but  at  the  Institute  I  found  this 
very  necessary.  The  Tabernacle  is  a  circle,  and  holds  seated  two 
thousand  five  hundred  spectators  and  five  hundred  performers.  The 
seats  of  the  singers  rise  from  a  platform  and  e^dend  on  both  sides 
of  the  organ,  which  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  city.  It  is  here  all 
the  great  concerts  are  given. 

About  seven  o'clock  the  performers  and  singers  began  to  muster, 
and  pile  up,  row  above  row,  to  the  outer  circle ;  the  ladies,  as  was 
fitting  and  proper,  being  placed  on  seats  in  front  of  the  platform, 
the  instruments  filling  the  seats  in  front  of  the  organ ;  and  there 
was  no  lack  of  these.  There  were  dozens  of  fiddles,  half  a  dozen 
double  bass-viols,  and  trombones  and  French-borns,  and  all  other 
instruments,  too  many  to  be  counted ;  and  last,  not  least,  two  tre- 
mendous kettle-drums,  and  a  man  of  muscle  and  resolution  to 
manage  them.  Such  were  the  notes  of  dreadful  preparation.  All 
was  expectation ;  the  like  of  which  Milton  has  described,  when 
Death  and  Satan  were  about  to  begin  their  fearful  fight. 

Bat  here  I  must  lay  down  my  pen,  and  give  up  the  task  I  have 
assumed.  I  fear,  first,  my  own  powers  of  description,  and  then, 
dear  Tom,  of  your  powers  of  comprehension.  You,  who  have  never 
heard  any  thing  more  intertwisted  than  the  good  old  harmonies  of 
Billings  and  Holden,  what  can  you  know  of  an  oratorio  bv  the  most 
magnificent  imagination  of  the  musical  world»  whose  theme  was 
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Elijah  the  Prophet ;  the  scenes  in  whose  life  are  here  narrated  by 
musical  symbols  1  But  to  give  you  a  glimpse  of  the  work  Men- 
delssohn has  achieved,  I  will  tell  you,  in  the  fewest  words  possible, 
the  outline  of  this  great  oratorio.  It  opens  by  Elijah's  denuncia- 
tion, '  that  for  three  years  neither  dew  nor  rain  should  descend  upon 
Israel.'  An  overture  follows,  descriptive  of  the  passions  of  the 
people  in  rebellion  against  G-od  and  His  prophet ;  then  the  cries  of 
the  people,  caused  by  the  drought,  and  Elijah  is  driven  by  the 
chorus,  who  personate  the  people,  into  the  desert.  Elijah  reappears 
at  the  Brook  of  Oherith,  and  then  to  the  widow  at  Shunem,  who 
receives  him  with  fear,  and  whose  dead  son  Elijah  restores.  Then 
opens  the  scene  on  Mount  Carmel,  with  the  worshippers  of  Baal, 
whose  cries  to  their  false  gods  are  reechoed  by  the  chorus  of  idola- 
ters. They  grow  fierce  and  frantic  under  the  mocking  recitatives  of 
Elijah.  Then  comes  a  cTioral  of  the  true  believers,  and  Elijah  in 
a  recitative  calls  on  God  for  fire  from  Heaven.  It  descends ;  the 
false  prophets  are  slain.  Elijah  then  ascends  the  Mount,  and  there 
is  a  beautiful  duett  between  him  and  his  messenger,  as  to  the  signs 
of  the  coming  rain.  So  ends  Part  First.  In  the  Second  Act  Jeze- 
bel comes  forward  to  avenge  her  priests.  Obadiah  delivers  his 
warning  message  to  Elijah,  who  retires  to  the  desert,  is  fed  by 
ravens,  and  the  angel,  in  a  recitative,  directs  him  to  eat  and  go  to 
Horeb.  Then  opens  the  scene  of  Elijah  at  the  mouth  of  the  cave, 
when  G-oD  made  his  manifestations  in  the  whirlwind,  the  earth- 
quake, and  '  the  still  small  voice,'  all  which  you  must  recollect  is 
painted  to  the  ear  by  sounds,  and  the  oratorio  closes  with  the  cho- 
ruses and  recitatives  expressing  the  grandeur  of  Elijah's  character 
and  the  promises  of  the  coming  Messiah.  Such  was  the  music  to 
be  rehearsed. 

When  I  tell  you  that  the  performancet  of  the  evening  in  no  degree 
realized  all  this,  you  will  not  be  surprised.  The  performers,  though 
so  numerous  to  my  inexperienced  eyes  and  ears,  were  too  few. 
The  piece  required  as  many  thousands  as  there  were  hundreds,  and 
was  written  for  so  vast  a  number  of  musicians  and  singers.  The 
Institute  were  therefore  compelled  to  submit  to  the  incongruities  of 
having  the  recitatives  of  the  angel  and  of  Jezebel  sung  by  the  same 
lady,  and  the  chorus  of  Baal  and  of  God's  people  by  the  same 
voices.  Then  the  instruments  were  not  well  blended  in  their  tones, 
and  there  was  a  man  with  a  trombone  of  vast  size,  and  a  pair  of 
lungs  which  would  have  helped  out  iGolus  in  a  storm,  blowing  out 
despair  and  death  in  tones  which  overwhelmed  the  whole  body  of 
performers. 

But,  dear  Tom,  you  who  have  never  heard  any  thing  more  com- 
plicated than  an  anthem,  cannot  understand  all  this ;  but  your  sweet 
cousin,  whose  clear  silver  tones  go  to  the  very  heart's  core,  will  bet- 
ter catch  the  ideas  I  would  present.  Ah,  Tom  !  I  would  not  give 
one  of  her  songs  for  all  I  heard  last  evening !  As  I  listened,  my 
heart  went  back  to  your  father's  parlor.  I  saw  her  sitting  at  her 
piano,  so  quiet  and  self-possessed,  her  beautiful  shoulders  covered 
by  her  rich  ringlets ;  and  once  more  I  lived  over  the  boars  when. 
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vrilYi  my  violoncello  in  band  by  ber  side,  I  accompanied  her  in  those 
sweet  overtures  which  she  brought  with  her  from  school ;  and  the  lit- 
tle quarrels  we  had  as  to  the  time ;  the  necessity  there  was  for  me  td 
lean  forward  and  scan  the  notes ;  the  absolute  necessity  of  putting 
my  arm  round  her  waist  in  doing  so,  while  her  tresses  were  noating 
over  my  cheeks ;  and  then,  recalled  by  too  close  a  pressure,  her 
pretty  confusion,  and  her  soft  hand  removing  mine,  and  her  eye  so 
bright  and  piercing,  and  yet  so  sweetly  reproving  me  for  my  tres- 
passes; all  these  sweet  thoughts  came  thronging  on  amid  the  burly- 
Durly  of  trumpets  and  drums  and  the  screams  of  the  chorus  in  full 
blast,  showing  how  strong  is  the  power  of  association*  and  how  the 
mind,  awakened  to  what  it  loves,  remembers  the  past,  however  dis- 
similar the  thoughts  and  the  sounds  which  call  up  the  memories  of 
other  days.  Pardon  me,  my  dear  fellow,  for  this  digression  ;  but 
though  I  can  't  paint  by  words  what  Mendelssohn  has  done  by  notes, 
and  which  the  '  Musical  Institute*  attempted  to  describe  by  sounds, 
yet  I  will  do  my  best  by  a  way  of  my  own,  and  will  use  materials 
more  within  my  grasp  and  your  comprehension.  You  must  remem- 
ber that  good  old  tune  of  Holden's,  set  to  this  verse  of  I)n  Watts' 
hymn,  in  the  *  Village  Collection  :' 

*  So  frftf  rims  on  the  acorchlnf  radd, 

B«o««th  •  burniof  sky. 
Long  for  a  ci»olin«  ttream  at  haod, 
For  they  mutt  arink  or  die.' 

I  shall  never  forget  the  effect  of  this  tune  upon  me  when  We  went 
to  church  at  Sandy  Hill  Meeting-hottse,  on  a  hot  Sunday  afternoon, 
to  visit  your  cousin  at  Aunt  Mary's.  Inhere  sat  in  the  singing-seats, 
all  in  white,  a  row  of  sweet  young  girls,  all  very  pretty  j  and  then 
there  was  Ben  Johnson  with  his  big  bass,  and  Tom  Jones  and  all 
his  bass  singers ;  and  when  they  came  to  this  verse,' '  Long  for  a 
cooling,'  sang  the  tenor ^  *  Long  for  a  cooling,'  piped  up  the  treble; 
Ben  came  in  with  a  smash  and  rasp  on  the  big  bass  that  shook  the 
very  ground-tier  of  the  meeting-house ;  while  his  bcCss-men  in  the' 
rear,  roaring  out  like  so  many  bears,  as  though  they  would  devour 
these  girls,  sang  out  'Long  for  a  cooling;'  after  which,  as  you 
know,  all  the  voices  blend  in  and  come  out  even  at  the  end.  This, 
you  will  recollect,  is  the  way  it  ran : 


i 


iy  #  .# 
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fe^ 


Loof   for    a     cooling 


Lonf  for   a    cooliof 


lOBff  ibr   a    eobllac 
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As  you  were  yourself  very  much  moved  by  the  voices  of  those 

rouDg  ladies  on  that  occasion,  you  will  certainly  recollect  the  tnne 
speak  of;  and  if  so,  you  will  have  a  clue,  about  the  size  of  a  pack- 
thread, to  help  you  through  the  labyrinth  of  an  oratorio  upon  this 
one  verse. 

You  roust  imagine  the  scene  to  open  in  a  desert.  The  caravan 
enters,  and  you  hear  the  big  bassos  scraping  out  dull,  heavy  sounds, 
which  indicate  that  the  camels  are  weary  and  the  sand  very  deep; 
after  recitatives  expressing  thirst  and  agony,  and  choruses  wailing 
and  fainting,  the  fiddles  strike  up  a  brisk  movement,  which  is  caught 
by  the  viols  and  reechoed  by  the  bassos ;  and  then  come  the  trom- 
bones and  the  chorus,  all  singling  to  the  top  of  their  voices ;  and  let 
the  words  be :  '  The  long  sought  well  is  near;  its  curb  we  see  !' 

But  if  performed  d-la-fnode  the  Institute,  you  could  not  distinguish 
a  single  word  without  the  book  before  you.  Now  Mr.  Henry  C. 
Watson  would  have  indicated  all  this  by  some  such  sign-post  marks 
as  the  following : 

*  The  Aria  is  in  F  minor.  Its  character  is  that  of  deep,  intense 
and  overwhelming  misery;  this  is  followed  by  the  chorus  in  D  minor, 
portraying  the  despondency  and  despair  of  the  caravan ;  this  is  im- 
mediately followed  on  the  words, '  The  well  is  nigh,  its  curb  we 
see,'  by  a  change  in  the  key  of  G-  major.  The  effect  of  which  is 
strikingly  overwhelmingly  grand  ;  indeed  the  chorus  from  beginning 
to  end  is  a  series  of  brilliant  and  original  conceptions.'  The  cara- 
van reaches  the  well  —  it  is  dry!  Then  there  comes  on  a  general 
crash  of  all  concerned,  and  the  trombone  man  outdoes  himself,  and 
threatens  to  burst  his  brass  or  his  belly,  both  of  which  seem  endan- 
gered by  his  zeal  to  reach  to  the  conceptions  of  the  composer. 
After  an  Adagio  recitative,  responded  to  by  the  chorus,  they  set  out 
again,  when  the  old  camel  who  heads  the  procession  falls  down,  and 
then  comes  another  smash,  indicating  that  the  entire  crockery  of  the 
caravan  is  all  broken  to  pieces.  The  rider  makes  a  recitative  over 
the  mishap ;  and  then  comes  a  Terzetto  of  men,  contesting  who  shall 
rip  open  the  camel's  stomach,  to  get  what  Hood  terms  a  'second-hand 
swig  at  his  cistern  :'  this  is  followed  by  a  general  uproar  of  the  instru- 
ments and  choruses,  who  all  claim  their  share.  The  orchestra  now 
commence  in  dull  dubious  notes,  which  seem  to  have  no  beginning  nor 
ending,and  this  indicates  the  contest  among  the  camels  as  to  who  shall 
be  the  leader ;  a  task  which  you  will  remember  they  do  not  care  to 
take  upon  themselves.  The  caravan  moves  on.  Then  rises  a  Si- 
moom of  the  Desert,  which  covers  up  the  entire  caravan,  whose  sounds 
become  stifled  by  the  heat  and  dust,  and  so  gradually  die  down  into 
the  stillness  of  death.  Now  all  this  is  not  attained  without  the 
most  piercing  cries  of  the  chorus,  and  the  very  loudest  blasts  of  the 
trombones ;  the  gloomy  thunders  of  the  kettle-drums,  and  open  throats 
of  all  thepedal-pipes  of  the  high  organ. 

Now,  Tom,  do  you  catch  the  idea  ?  My  own  opinions  as  to  this 
oratorio  have  been  confirmed  by  the  judgment  of  a  gentleman  then 
stayinff  at  our  hotel,  whose  lady  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  crea- 
tures I  have  seen.     They  had  arrived  a  few  days  before  the  tenth 
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of  November.  The  gentlenian  bad  the  mien  of  a  man  of  high  ton, 
wore  the  most  perfect  suit  of  black,  which  fitted  him  with  a  perfec- 
tion of  grace  beyond  the  reach  of  art.  His  manners  were  so  quiet 
and  stealthy  as  to  excite  remark  only  by  their  unobtrusiveness ; 
while  his  eye  was  bright  and  full  of  speculation,  elancing  and  gleam- 
ing as  they  glanced.  His  lady  (what  she  is,  wife  or  daughter,  't  is 
hard  to  guess)  is  certainly  not  yet  twenty,  while  he  is  near  forty-five 
or  fifty.  She  has  the  finest  figure  I  ever  saw ;  her  style  and  bear- 
ing graceful  beyond  expression,  while  it  seems  to  be  as  natural  in 
her  as  life.  And  such  an  eye  !  so  dark  and  beaming ;  and  with  such 
infinite  variety  of  expression,  as  I  never  have  before  seen;  And 
though  they  never  spoke  to  any ;  never  did  an  act  to  attract  attention, 
yet  they  were  the  *  observed  of  all  observers  ;*  and  what  it  was  that 
inspired  all  this  interest,  it  was  hard  to  discover.  The  boarders,  ladies 
and  gentlemen,  were  all  whispering  their  inquiries,  '  Who  are  these 
people  V  The  register  at  the  bar  was  consulted,  and  there  was  a 
name  written  in  a  foreign  style  of  caligraphy,  which  defied  all 
decyphering.  At  the  bar  he  was  called  *  Number  64,'  or  *  The 
GenUefnan  in  Black  ;'  but  as  no  one  had  called  upon  them,  or  left  li 
card,  the  bar-keepers  had  made  no  discovery ;  and  the  cold  calm 
demeanor  and  the  reserve  of  the  gentleman  forbade  all  inquiries. 

My  deat  at  the  table  was  next  to  this  lady,  and  gave  me  the  op- 
portunity of  handing  her  the  salt-cellar,  and  paying  her  those  little 
attentions  of  the  table  with  some  degree  of  assiduity,  all  which  she 
received  with  ease  and  courtesy.  At  supper  one  evening  our  eyes 
met,  and  it  would  be  impossible  to  tell  you  all  the  meaning  there 
can  be  conveyed  in  a  single  glance  ;  it  dazzled  and  bewildered  me. 
Just  before  she  was  leaving  the  table,  her  handkerchief  rolled,  as  if 
by  accident,  down  her  lap  between  our  chairs ;  she  leant  down  for  it, 
and  I,  who  was  now  alive  to  every  movement  of  hers,  anticipated 
her,  and  as  I  raised  the  handkerchief,  one  of  those  gossamer  crea- 
tions of  art,  our  hands  met,  and  as  she  received  the  mouchoir  at  the  side 
of  her  dress,  out  of  sight  of  all  around  us,  she  gave  my  hand  a  soft 
pressure,  which  thrilled  through  me  as  if  there  was  some  electrical 
mfluence  imparted  and  received.  By  the  way,  Tom,  these  boarding- 
houses  and  hotels  are  the  most  famous  places  for  intrigues  you  can 
imagine.  A  man,  however  alive  to  the  dangers  of  the  place,  can't 
surround  his  wife ;  and  you  see  by  my  experience  how  many  little 
tokens  and  missives  may  be  conveyed  and  received,  while  he,  poor 
soul,  is  entirely  unconscious  of  what  n  going  on. 

I  went  to  my  room  quite  beside  myself,  and  thought  on  what  had 
passed,  and  the  next  step  for  me  to  take  to  know  more  of  this 
fascinating  lady.  It  then  occurred  to  me  for  the  first  time  that 
my  room  was  '  Number  65,'  and  only  a  wall  divided  us.  At  once 
I  opened  the  closet  door  to  see  if  the  partition  was  of  wood,  or  lime 
and  mortar ;  and  with  a  feeling  of  one  baffled,  found  it  to  be  of  lime ; 
(for  had  it  been  of  boards  a  small  saw  would  have  been  serviceable  ;) 
then  I  recollected  there  was  an  iron  railing,  as  is  quite  common 
at  these  hotels  along  the  story,  and  I  went  to  the  window  to  8«ie 
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what  facilitieB  it  offered,  and  found  them  ample,  for  the  windows  of 
our  story  went  to  the  floor  and  opened  upon  it.  Then  like  a  flash 
of  light  I  thought  all  this  was  high  treason  against  your  sweet  cou- 
sin, and  her  image  in  all  its  loveliness  and  purity  came  up  before 
me.  I  slammed  down  the  window  and  threw  myself  into  a  large 
chair  by  the  fire.  I  sat  thinking  how  different  was  the  effect  of  the 
meeting  of  her  hands  with  mine,  and  what  different  sentiments 
were  inspired.  So  taking  a  long  breath,  I  determined  to  preserve 
my  purity  of  soul,  and  banish  this  Circe  from  my  imagination,  and 
sat  down  to  finish  the  '  Countess  of  Rudolstadt/  which  I  was  read- 
ing. I  was  astonished  to  find  that  this  lady  had  already  possessed 
me  of  all  those  sentiments  which  I  found  as  I  read  on,  according  to 
the  new  school  of  Socialists,  were  the  infallible  eigns  of  true  love  ;  and 
that  I  ought  to  relinquish  your  beautiful  cousin  for  this  Unknown  ! 
You  may  think  it  strange  or  impossible,  but  here  are  the  very  words. 
CoNtUBLo,  whom  Mr.  G-ray,  the  translator,  in  his  introduction  calls 
the  GoMke!  is  married  to  Albert,  Count  of  Rudolstadt.  She  is 
zescued  from  Spandau,  where  she  had  been  imprisoned  by  Frederick 
the  Great,  in  a  dark  night,  by  a  cavalier  in  a  cioak  and  masque.  In 
the  carriage,  dark  as  pitch  all  the  while,  she  leans  her  head  on  his 
breast  and  receives  and  returns  a  kiss  from  the  Unknown,  which 
instantly  transforms  her  whole  soul.  In  a  colloquy  with  '  the  Sjfbil,^ 
as  she  is  called,  who  is  the  high  priestess  of  the  Order  of  Socialists, 
(the  mother  as  it  turns  out,  of  Albert,)  she  thus  describes  emotions 
just  like  my  own,  only  a  little  worse : 

'  His  presence  causes  me  more  fear  than  Albert,  but  how  different 
is  that  fear,  and  how  mingled  with  strange  delights !  His  arms  are 
a  magnet  which  attracts  me,  and  his  kiss  makes  me  enter  another 
world ;  in  which  I  breathe,  in  which  I  exist  not  aa  in  this.' 

The  Sybil  rep)ies : 

'  Well,  Consuelo,  you  must  love  that  man  and  forget  the  other.  I 
pronounce  your  divorce  from  this  moment ;  it  is  my  duty  and  my 
right.' 

This  may  be  all  very  well  and  fitting  for  Fourierists  and  Trans- 
cendental ists  ;  but  the  thought  of  giving  up  your  cousin  for  this 
Gipsy  Consuelo,  was  abhorrent  to  my  soul,  and  I  threw  down  the 
book  and  said  to  myself: 

*  No  !  she  may  go  to  the  devil  if  she  pleases,  but  I  will  remain  by 
my  first  love!' 

It  being  now  midnight,  I  went  to  bed ;  and  to  tell  you  the  truth, 
Tom,  I  was  with  this  gipsy  all  night,  rolling  and  tumbling ;  dream- 
ing that  the  Gentleman  in  Black,  in  the  form  of  a  Satyr  with  horns, 
was  in  full  chase  after  us.  I  had  a  horrid  night  of  it,  and  was 
nevermore  delighted  than  when  I  awoke  and  found  it  all  a  dream. 

The  next  day  I  went  to  the  breakfast  table  with  all  the  cool- 
ness, courage  and  resolution  of  a  Joseph ;  but  neither  the  Gentle- 
man in  Black  nor  his  lady  appeared,  either  at  breakfast,  dinner  or 
tea ;  and  I  confess  to  you,  I  was  raiker  disappointed  not  to  have 
anolher  trial  or  two  of  my  chastity.  So  you  may  readily  believe  that 
1  was  gratified  to  see  the  gentleman  and  lady  sitting  not  far  from  me 
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at  the  Tabernacle.  The  lady  recognized  me  with  one  of  her  beam- 
ing glances,  which  reached  the  very  bottom  of  my  boqL  Their 
attention  to  the  performance  bore  all  the  marks  of  ennuit  but  with 
all  politeness  they  sat  it  oat.  On  leaving  the  Tabernacle,  taking 
courage  and  the  full  share  of  Yankee  impudence  which  I  inherit 
from  a  long  line  of  the  purest  and  best  blood  of  the  land,  I  joined 
them  on  their  way  down  Broadway :  they  very  politely  returned  my 
salutation,  and  the  pretty  lady  seemed  especially  gratified  when  I 
placed  myself  at  her  side. 

'  How  did  you  like  the  oratorio  V  I  asked  the  lady. 

She  threw  up  her  beautifiil  eyes,  and  shrugging  her  shoulders 
the  least  bit  in  the  world,  replied  '  Hdas  /'  and  then,  as  if  recollect- 
ing herself,  she  said, '  It  is  a  most  splendid  effort  of  genius.' 

Mow  I  saw  that  she  had  changed  her  course  of  remark  in  an  in- 
stant from  the  performances  to  the  composition  ;  and  I  was  also 
charmed  by  the  tones  of  her  voice,  so  nch  and  full,  and  yet  sur- 
prisingly sweet  and  clear,  while  the  words  spoken  had  that  winning 
foreign  accent  which  always  delights  the  ear,  when  the  language  is 
spoken  by  a  lady,  with  all  those  graceful  gesticulations  so  fascina- 
ting in  French  women. 

I  then  spoke  all  the  thoughts  which  presented  themselves  to  my 
mind  with  due  frankness ;  hoping  to  oreak  up  the  reserve  which 
froze  up  the  thoughts  of  this  lady,  and  bound  up  in  ice  those  of  the 
Gentleman  in  Black.  They  listened  with  a  pleased  and  gratified 
air ;  and  when  we  reached  the  hotel,  for  the  first  time  since  their 
arrival  they  entered  the  ladies'  parlor,  (which  was  happily  entirely 
vacant,)  and  seated  themselves  so  as  to  continue  the  conversation. 
By  this  time  the  lady  had  become  beautifully  excited,  and  spoke  of 
Mendelssohn  with  enthusiasm,  and  told  me  all  she  had  felt  when 
she  first  heard  '  Elijah'  at  Paris,  and  afterward  at  Vienna,  and  then 
again  at  London  ;  but  she  said : 

•  It  is  very  wonderful  how  you  can  do  these  thines  so  well  here 
in  such  a  new  country.  Ah !  music  is  a  plant  of  slow  growth ! 
By-and-by  it  will  be  done  here.' 

I  replied  that '  my  own  mind  was  constantly  tasked  and  wearied 
with  the  effort  to  conceive  what  must  be  the  grandeur  of  this  mag- 
nificent work,  fully  and  perfectly  represented ;  but  that  I  felt  at 
times  that  it  was  as  hopeless  as  the  pursuit  of  the  man  who  had  no 
visibility  and  no  shadow.' 

The  lady,  leaning  forward,  laid  her  soft  white  hand  on  mine, 
with  a  pressure  and  a  glance  of  the  eye  that  set  my  heart  dancing, 
and  exclaimed  :  '  Dear  Sir !  do  you  know  where  Peter  Schlemihl  is  t 
Pray  tell  us,  that  my  father  may  find  him,  and  then  we  may  return 
to  our  warm  clime.  Here  it  is  so  cold  !' — shrugging  up  her  pretty 
shoulders,  and  looking  up  very  piteously  and  wil]b  earnestness  into 
my  face. 

Now  considering  I  was  acting  the  part  of  Joseph,  you  will  see 
that  in  spite  of  my  resolutions,  made  and  provided  for  all  emer- 
gencies, 1  had  some  how  placed  myself  in  most  dangerous  propin- 
quity to  this  Mistress  Potiphar;  and  I  felt  somewhat  guilty,  but 
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without  the  least  power  to  withdraw  my  hand,  The  glance  of  the 
Gentleman  in  Black  recalled  me  to  my  senses  and  to  the  conscious- 
ness of  my  burning  cheeks ;  and  repressing  her  enthusiasm,  quietly 
inquired,  *If  I  had  heard  any  thing  of  Peter's  whereabout  1 — that 
he  was  his  particular  friend,  and  had  very  important  information  to 
impart  to  him/ 

i  told  him  I  really  knew  nothing  about  Peter  Schlemihl,  and  had 
qot  heard  of  his  being  in  this  country  ;  the  last  I  heard  of  him  he 
was  in  G-ermany. 

The  Gentleman  in  Black,  seeing  I  had  nothing  farther  to  commu- 
nicate on  a  subject  about  which  I  knew  nothing,  recurring  to  the 
subject  of  the  oratorio,  said :  *  I  agree  with  you,  Sir,  in  many  of 
the  opinions  you  have  expressed.  The  works  of  Mendelssohn  were 
written  for  Paris  and  not  for  New- York  ;  for  the  Conservatoire,  and 
not  your  Academy ;  for  the  science,  skill,  opulence  and  talent  of 
Europe,  and  not  for  the  amateurs  of  this  city.  'Elijah'  was  writ^ 
ten  for  La  Blache^  and  not  for  heach!  So  saying,  he  bowed  and 
rose  with  his  lovely  lady,  who  looked  very  sweet  upon  me  as  she 
kissed  her  hand  to  me,  and  said,  *  Adieu !'  I  was  quite  fascinated, 
and  should  have  lost  my  heart,  had  I  heart  to  lose.  To  my  surprise 
and  regret,  the  next  day  their  seats  were  vacant ;  and  on  inquiry, 
I  found  that  the  Gentleman  in  Black  had  left,  bag  and  baggage,  for 
the  South.  I  felt  as  if  I  could  adopt  the  phrase  of  Daniel  Web- 
ster, '  I  breathed  deeper  and  freSr,'  now  they  were  gone,  and  the 
spell  of  this  Circe  was  no  longer  weighing  upon  me. 

Should  my  machine  not  Hake/ 1  may  hereafter  astonish  the  world 
by  changing  my  vocation  from  that  of  an  inventor  of  useful  im- 
plements for  what  an  ungrateful  public  may  style  *  worthless  music' 

Now,  my  dear  Tom,  should  you  read  this  letter  to  your  sweet 
cousin,  tell  her  that  one  song  of  hers  is  worth  all  the  '  recitatives/ 
'  duetts,'  *  terzettos '  and  *  choruses '  I  have  heard  in  this  city ;  that 
she  loses  nothing  by  being  compelled  to  listen  to  the  songs  of  birds 
and  her  own  silver  tones  ;  and  that  I  live  with  the  ardent  desire  to 
be  seated  once  more  at  her  side,  and  to  listen  to  music  I  love  and  do 
appreciate  ;  the  performance  of  which  I  know  realizes  all  the  con- 
ceptions of  the  composer.     Always  truly  yours, 

Mb.  Tbomjj  THmcpf on,  \ 

P.  S. — You  will  of  course  use  a  wise  discretion  in  reading  this 
letter  to  your  dear  cousin. 


LUNAR      HOSPITALITY, 
ysoxf   'MMWMB,*   m    Air   ox.s    ooxjbBO«xo»  at  thb    min>   ov     'WMxmcm   i/amoxtm.' 

Whxn  miierfl  all  were  grieved  in  rainde. 

Beeaun  that  com  wm  frown  eo  dear, 
The  Man  in  the  Moon  made  ChrietnuM-pyea* 

And  bid  th'  Seven  Stars  to  eat  food  cheere! 
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JUDGMENT 


•  QoaasTas    bt    oo«*«     faxktiwo,    oopkbd     st    xkxbz.i 


EzBKiBL,  in  the  Talley  when  the  bones 
Of  a  great  army  moved,  with  life  endowed, 
While  re-conetracted  akeietone  aroae, 
Wearing  the  raiment  of  the  flesh  again, 
Felt  not  a  deeper  awe  than  chills  my  heart 
While  looking  on  this  picture. 

Ye  who  heed 
No  warning  in  the  9poken  Word,  draw  near, 
And  tremble  in  the  presence  of  yonr  Judgb, 
Who  sits  enthroned  npon  the  Holy  Hill ! 
Dim  is  the  lustre  of  mid-summer  noon, 
Compared  with  radiance  streaming  from  His  crown. 
His  calm  unalterable  gaze  is  fixed 
Upon  a  sea  of  tossing  heads  below. 
And  trumps  are  blown,  and  angels  on  the  wing ; 
Green  graves  are  opening,  and  their  tenants  throng, 
Aroused  from  heavy  slumber,  to  their  doom. 
Pale  ashes  of  men  martyred  for  the  truth. 
Scattered  by  wildly-waiting  winds  abroad 
In  other  ages,  gather  and  take  form ; 
And  dusty  particles,  dissevered  long, 
Meeting  to  change  and  be  disjoined  no  more, 
Attract  to  its  old  home  the  wandering  soul. 

From  sandy  wastes,  dark  woods  and  Polar  fields, 

The  gorges  of  gray  mountains,  and  deep  caves 

That  open  their  grim  portals  in  the  sea, 

To  judgment  march  the  tribes  of  human-kind : 

From  Adah  to  the  last-bom  of  his  line, 

A  summons,  piercing  Earth's  old  heart,  is  heard. 

Wearing  the  signet /ai'M  alone  can  give. 

In  pity  turn  the  faces  of  the  just 

On  Sin  and  black  Despair,  whose  looks  denote 

Unutterable  agony  and  wo. 

Regardless  of  the  gold  beneath  his  feet, 

The  Miser  lifts  a  supplicating  glance  ; 

Tearing  a  blood-stained  garland  from  his  brow. 

With  frantic  gesture,  lost  Ambition  prays ; 

The  ties  of  nature,  rudely  broken,  wake. 

Wailing  more  loud  than  ocean's  wildest  roar  ; 

The  Separating  Angel,  in  mid  air. 

To  right  and  left  extends  his  beck'ning  arms. 

The  guilty  mother  to  her  spotless  babe. 

Pecked  for  the  bowers  of  bliss  in  robe  of  light, 

Clings  with  fierce  grasp  in  vain  ;  and  from  the  side 

Of  his  tyrannic  master  bounds  the  slave. 

To  bear  his  palm -branch  to  the  Gates  of  Heaven. 
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The  poor  man,  who  with  Goo  and  Tiitue  walked 
Upon  a  thorny  pathway  to  his  f^ve, 
Is  greeted  with  glad  welcome  by  the  aaiots ; 
No  more  will  Pomp,  a  trembling  beggar  now. 
Treat  him  with  cold  disdain,  or  hear  unmoved 
His  tale  of  wrong.    The  children  of  his  love 
Starved  when  a  fellow  worm,  in  tinsel  clad, 
Trampled  on  law,  both  human  and  divine, 
To  rob  him  of  his  right  to  toil  for  bread ; 
But,  lo  !  the  scattered  household  round  their  sire 
Flock,  after  parthig  long,  and  seem  to  say, 
(  Rejoice,  dear  father !  we  shall  feel  the  pangs 
Of  hunger,  thirst  and  pinehing  cdd  do  more !' 


GOSSIP      OF      SEA-TRAVEL 


ST     Tna     rATC     nXKRT     X*.    CBIPU4M. 


On  this  thirteenth  day  of  August,  1842,  called  all  hands,  hove  up 
the  anchor,  and  made  sail  out  of  the  harbor  of  Rio  de  Janeiro. 
The  South-east  Trade-wind,  which  prevails  within  the  Tropic  of 
Capricorn,  being  ahead  for  us,  we  stuck  the  ship  off  to  the  south- 
'ard,  and  soon  ran  down  into  the  '  Variables,'  south  of  that  paral- 
lel, and  as  we  expected,  encountered  in  a  few  days  a  westerly  wind, 
before  which  we  ran  merrily  along  to  the  tune  of  ten  and  eleven 
knots  the  hour,  and  that  too  without  pressing  the  ship.  On  the 
fourth  day  out,  numbers  of  Cape  pigeons  were  observed,  and  were 
a  source  of  much  amusement,  particularly  to  the  midshipmen,  who 
occupied  themselves  for  some  hours  in  catching  them  with  hooks 
and  lines.  A  few  days  more,  and  these  gave  place  to  nobler  game ; 
when  larg'T  hooks  and  stouter  lines  were  called  into  play  for  taking 
the  gigantic  petrel,  gonies,  '  mollymawks,'  and  the  magnificent 
albatross.  Several  of  these  last  which  were  caught  were  much 
larger  in  the  body  than  a  goose,  and  spread  by  measurement  across 
the  wings,  thirteen  feet !  It  was  no  slight  matter  to  haul  them  on 
board,  and  their  capture  afforded  much  and  exciting  sport.  One  of 
the  officers  was  something  of  a  naturalist,  and  infused  in  a  short 
time  a  general  mania  for  birds'  skulls  and  skins  ;  so  that,  like  the 
Ashantee  warriors,  we  soon  began  to  pride  ourselves  not  a  little  on 
the  variety  of  skulls  we  possessed;  not 'of  course  including  our 
own. 

On  the  thirtieth,  there  were  four  sail  io  sight.  Spoke  two  of 
them,  the  American  whale-ships  '  Thomas  Williams,'  of  Stoning- 
ton,  seventy  days  out,  having  filled  forty  barrels  with  oil,  and  '  John 
and  Elizabeth,'  of  New-London,  also  lately  from  home,  and  now 
bound  to  New-Zealand.  Our  captain  having  offered  to  render  them 
assistance,  if  they  stood  in  need  of  any,  one  of  these  ships  hove-to 
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under  our  lee  and  sent  a  boat  to  us,  although  the  wind  was  very 
fresh,  and  there  was  a  rough  sea  running.  *  Surely/  thought  we, 
'  there  is  some  news  of  war  or  piracy ;  the  crew  must  be  i&utinous; 
or  at  least  there  is  a  nian  on  board  with  his  leg  broken,  and  they 
are  sending  for  our  surgeon  to  set  it :  they  are  not  out  of  provi- 
sions, for  they  offered  to  let  us  have  some  vegetables ;  she  cannot 
be  in  danger  from  a  leak,  for  she  walks  off  too  lightly  for  that.  What 
can  it  be  that  could  induce  them  to  lower  a  boat  at  such  a  time  V 

The  boat  Came  alongside,  and  it  was  discovered  that  they  only 
wanted  a  couple  of  *  sheaves ;'  but  to  these  hardy  fellows,  with 
their  buoyant  and  well-managed  boats,  this  tempting  of  the  ele- 
ments is  a  mere  matter  of  moonshine.  It  was  beautiful  to  watch 
them  as  they  passed  to  and  fro ;  their  shell  of  a  boat  disappearing, 
and  apparently  swallowed  up  by  the  angry  sea ;  but  presently  rising 
again,  and  cleaving  her  way  through  the  very  white-caps  that 
crested  the  waves.  They  are  a  very  peculiar  race  of  people,  those 
whalers,  though  none  -are  better  seamen,  so  far  as  the  management 
and  taking  care  of  a  vessel  is  concerned  ;  they  bear  but  little  re- 
semblance to  the  general  run  of  sailors. 

I  have  been  much  amused  with  some  of  their  tales  of  hair-breadth 
escapes  and  wondrous  fights  with  '  big  fish  ;'  and  none  have  a  greater 
fondness  for,  and  surely  none  a  better  right  to  tell,  *  fish-stories.' 
They  are  most  of  them,  as  they  term  themselves,  *  Down-Easters,' 
and  retain  unchanged  and  unchangeable  their  native  shrewdness. 
'John  Bull'  is  often  made  to  gape  in  utter  bewilderment  at  some  of 

their  '  Yankee  tricks,'  and  *  d s  his  eyes '  with  great  fervor  at 

seeing  himself  '  weathered '  out  of  a  fish  by  the  quick  wit  of  his 
transatlantic  relatives.  I  was  told  of  divers  instances.  The  follow- 
ing had  occurred  but  a  month  or  so  before  I  heard  it.  Once  an 
American  and  an  English  ship  sent  their  boats  Lfler  the  same  whale ; 
there  was  but  little  difference  in  the  start,  and  that  difference  in 
favor  of  the  latter.  It  was  a  tough  race  ;  the  boats  were  fast  con- 
verging on  the  whale  ;  they  were  nearly  matched  in  speed,  but  the 
Englishman  had  the  start.  Both  crews  stretched  every  muscle; 
the  one  to  keep,  the  other  to  gain  the  advantage.  They  were  on 
the  fish;  'John  Bull'  was  just  about  to  strike,  when  the  loud  cry  of 
'  Help !  help !  murder !  murder  !'  saluted  his  ears.  Every  oar  was 
at  a  stand,  or  ' catching  crabs;'  every  eye  on  a  wide  stare — just 
in  time  to  see  their  competitor  fly  past  them  and  plunge  his  har- 
poon into  the  coveted  blubber  ! 

On  the  next  day  the  wind  increased  to  a  heavy  gale ;  and  being 
on  our  cruising-ground,  the  ship  was  hove-to,  making  beautiful 
weathering,  when  we  again  got  sail  on,  and  stood  for  the  Island  of 
Tristran  da  Cunha,to  the  eastward  of  which  we  had  drifted  during 
the  gale.  Showed  colors  to  an  American  barque,  supposed  to  be 
the  'Cadmus'  whaler,  commanded  by  our  enterprising  acquaint- 
ance, Captain  Smith,  who  sailed  about  a  week  before  us  from  Rio. 
Captain  Smith  is  a  good  specimen  of  our  adventurous  and  darine 
countrymen  engaged  in  the  whale  trade.  He  had  been  on  ten  di^ 
ferent  voyages  in  whaling  vessels,  as  '  ^^an  before  the  mast,'  mate, 
and  captain.    The  average  ot  a  voyage  being  about  two  yean, 
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would  give  him  twenty  years'  experience  in  that  particular  bugi- 
ness;  of  the  excitement  and  interest  of  which  he  speaks  in  the 
most  enthusiastic  terms.  In  this  his  present  voyage  he  had  filled 
up  with  oil,  and  coming  into  Rio  at  a  favorable  moment,  disposed 
of  his  cargo  to  great  advantage.  As  the  time  for  which  his  ship 
was  fitted  out  had  not  expired  by  nine  months,  he  is  off  again  to 
the  neighborhood  of  the  Croisette  Islands,  (a  little  group  of  bare 
rocks  in  the  midst  of  the  Southern  Indian  Ocean,)  hoping  to  fill  up 
a  second  time  before  his  supplies  are  exhausted.  Made  the  high 
peak  of  Tristran  da  Cunha.  It  resembles  much  that  of  Teneriffe, 
as  well  as  we  could  determine  from  the  partial  glimpses  we  were 
allowed  to  take  of  it  through  the  cloud-banks  that  enveloped  it  du- 
ring the  whole  time  we  were  in  its  vicinity. 

Tristran  is  one  of  a  group  of  three  islands,  called  on  the  charts 
<  The  Nightingale  Isles;'  'Inaccessible'  and  'Nightingale'  being 
the  names  of  the  other  two.  The  first  mentioned  is  the  largest  and 
most  northerly,  and  is  the  only  one  of  the  group  that  is  inhabited. 
It  is  nearly  half-way  between  South  AmericE  and  Africa,  being 
somewhat  nearest  the  latter,  and  is  in  size  about  six  miles  square. 
It  rises  at  the  northern  part  to  an  elevation  of  a  thousand  feet  per- 
pendicular; then  commences  a  table-land,  from  the  midst  of  which 
rises  a  conical  mountain,  said  to  be  nine  thousand  feet  above  the 
level  of  the  sea.  These  islands  were  discovered  by  the  Portuguese, 
some  time  previous  to  1643,  but  remained  for  a  long  time  uninha- 
bited by  man,  and  their  situation  in  a  stormy  latitude,  exposed  to 
the  gales  which  are  continually  brewing  in  the  vast  waste  of  sur- 
rounding water,  offered  but  small  inducement  to  settlers.  In  1811 
three  Americans  did  indeed  go  ashore  on  Tristran,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  remaining  there  some  years,  for  the  purpose  of  collecting 
the  skins  and  oil  of  the  seal  and  sea-'lion,  which  abound  on  all  the 
islands.  One  of  them,  Jonathan  Lambert,  is  said  to  have  pro- 
claimed himself  sovereign  proprietor  of  the  Nightingale  group; 
but  for  some  cause,  of  which  1  am  not  informed,  Jonathan  in  a 
short  time  abdicated,  and  together  with  his  two  subjects  left  the 
place.  Tristran  at  length  was  clutched  by  a  tentactila  of  the  great 
jBuropean  polypus ;  a  detachment  of  British  troops  frontf  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope  taking  formal  possession  of  it  in  the  name  of  their 
sovereign.  It  was  however  soon  evacuated  by  these,  when  one 
W.  M.  Glass,  formerly  a  corporal  in  the  Royal  Artillery,  landed 
there,  accompanied  by  twenty-two  men  and  three  women,  and 
made  a  permanent  settlement.  At  this  day  the  population  has  in- 
creased to  five  hundred  souls.  The  ci-devant  corporal  is  compli- 
mented with  the  title  of  governor,  and  his  little  colony  is  said  to  be 
in  the  roost  promising  condition.  At  first,  nineteen  out  of  the 
twenty-two  original  men^settlers  were  of  necessity  doomed  to  a  life 
of  single  blessedness ;  but  in  the  course  of  time  there  grew  up 
around  the  hearths  of  the  governor  and  his  two  married  subjects  a 
race  of  fine  hardy  South-Sea  nymphs,  who  as  soon  as  marriageable 
were  bestowed  by  his  excellency  to  cheer  the  solitude  of  the  others 
of  his  faithful  and  patient  followers.  The  governor  himself  offici- 
ates in  all  ceremonies,  religious,  military  and  civil ;  although  he  is 
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sometimes  assisted  in  council  by  two  of  his  wise  men,  as  I  infer 
from  the  following  official  edict  being  sanctioned  by  the  concur- 
rence of  their  names : 

4 

'  Wk  the  Qodanifned,  being  three  of  the  tenior  principal  inhabitantB  of  the  Itlend  of  Trietran 

da  Cunha,  do  hereby  agree  to  furaish  any  middle-aged,  respectable  people,  w  man  and  wife,  who  are 
willing  and  capable  to  undertake  the  office  of  school-master  and  mistreas,  with  house  and  all  neces- 
aaries  for  their  subsisteuce,  as  well  as  to  present  them  every  year,  at  Chriatmas,  with  a  tenth  part  of 
the  amount  of  sale  of  our  produce,  so  long  as  the  school-piaster  and  mistress  shall  conduct  them- 
selves with  propriety,  and  choose  to  remain  among  us.  And  we  dti  Airther  agree,  that  any  person 
scut  to  us  wiih  a  ccrtifii:ute  of  good  coniluct  and  necessary  qualifications,  signed  by  the  governor  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or  by  Admiral  Warren,  the  naval  commander-in  chief,  shall  be  considered 
by  us  as  eligible  to  the  situation,  and  their  passages  to  this  island  paid  to  the  master  of  any  ner* 
chaut-vesttel  bringing  them,  immediately  on  their  arrival ;  the  sum  of  passage-money  having  boon 
agreed  upon  either  by  the  governor  or  admiral  before-mentioned. 

*  Signed  by  us  at  Tristran  da  Cunha,  this  seventeenth  day  of  January,  1634,  on  board  His  M^M- 
ty's  brig  '  Forrester,'  in  the  presence  of  Commander  Booth,  E.  N. 

'W.  11,  Ox,Ass,  Oovamor. 

'BicsABo  Rxx.aT,  his  -|-  mark 
*JoBV  TATZ.OB,  bla  -^  maxk«* 

Many  vessels  bound  to  the  East  Indies  now  call  at  Tristran, 
whose  little  isolated  peak  looms  up  a  welcome  station-house  to  the 
voyager  on  that  long  and  weary  route.  There  he  can  obtaiiS  fresh 
provisions,  and  what  is  a  much  greater  luxury,  fresh,  clear  water. 
On  the  north  side  of  the  island,  where  there  is  a  sand-beach,  and 
the  only  safe  landing,  a  little  cascade  precipitates  itself  from  the 
high  cliffs ;  so  that  the  vessels  may  almost  come  underneath  to  take 
on  board  this  priceless  beverage  to  many  a  famished  mariner.  Many 
inconveniences,  however,  are  encountered,  as  well  as  some  danger. 
The  thick  matted  sea-weed  which  surrounds  the  island  is  a  sample 
of  the  former,  and  of  the  latter  those  mysterious  *  rollers'  which  of 
a  sudden,  and  on  the  calmest  days,  rush  reverberating  upon  the 
shore,  bearing  every  thing  that  falls  within  their  scope  resistlessly 
along  with  them.  We  were  obliged  to  content  ourselves  with  dis- 
tant views  of  the  snow-capped  peak ;  for  during  six  or  seven  days 
that  we  remained  in  the  vicinity,  there  was  a  continual  series  of 
storms  and  calms,  and  one  eternal  bank  of  clouds  hung  over  the 
island.  For  what  information  I  have  in  regard  to  it,  I  am  princi- 
pally indebted  to  the  accounts  of  several  respectable  commanders 
of  merchant-vessels  who  have  visited  the  island,  and  also  to  the 
*  New  Directory  of  the  Ethiopic  or  South  Atlantic  Ocean,'  a  work 
published  by  R.  H.  Laurie,  London,  and  invaluable  to  the  traversers 
of  those  distant  seas.  The  weather  remaining  unfavorable  for 
holding  any  communication  with  the  island,  we  continued  to  give 
it  a  good  berth  up  to  the  twentieth,  when  we  bore  up  before  a  fine 
westerly  wind,  with  which  in  eight  days  we  made  Table-Mountain, 
at  the  Cape  of  G-ood  Hope,  having  run  in  that  time  upward  of  six- 
teen hundred  miles,  or  on  an  average,  two  hundred  miles  a  day. 

Table-Bay  we  found  rather  difficult  to  enter  at  that  season  of  the 
year.  Our  westerly  wind  lefl  us  as  we  approached  the  land,  and 
then  all  soits  of  breezes  came  on,  receiving  their  direction  from  the 
peculiar  formation  of  the  mountains,  round  whose  sharp  abrupt 
angles  and  down  whose  funnel-like  ravines  they  come,  sometimes 
in  heavy  squalls,  sometimes  in  testy,  petulant  cats'-paws ;  and  then 
rushes  in  the  sea-breeze,  before  which  you  run  merrily  along,  until 
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you  begin  to  get  a  peep  at  the  anchorage,  and  can  almost  fancy  Uiat 
your  nostrils  are  beset  with  the  fragrant  fumes  cf  famous  steaks 
from  the  sirloin  of  *  John  Bull's'  own  beef;  when  lo !  down  comes 
a  heavy  fog.  In  an  instant,  mountain,  town,  cozy  anchorage  and 
the  guiding  beacon  are  enveloped  in  its  impervious  folds.  All  that 
is  now  left  for  you  is  to  '  'bout  ship '  and  make  an  offing  until  to* 
morrow  morning,  when  you  may  (and  most  probably  will)  repeat 
the  operation  of  the  previous  day.  With  us,  it  was  not  until  after 
four  different  attempts  that  we  were  able  to  get  up  to  the  anchorage. 

Cape-Town  and  its  vicinity,  as  viewed  from  Table-Bay,  bears 
quite  a  resemblance  to  Gibraltar.  There  is  the  same  abrupt,  insu- 
lated pile  of  rocks,  with  the  town  lyine  at  its  base,  and  rising  partly 
pn  its  side ;  and  there  is  the  Neutral-Ground  imitated  in  the  stretch 
of  fiat,  level  land  which  connects  the  in-shore  bluff  of  the  Table- 
Mountain  with  the  hills  inland. 

October  9th.  —  We  were  under-way  and  standing  off  with  short 
sail  before  a  south-east  wind,  blowing  a  fresh  gale.  We  had  an 
opportunity  at  this  time  of  witnessing  the  phenomonon  of  the  '  Ta- 
ble-Cloth,'  which  was  spread  at  first  in  a  perfect  plane  of  snowy 
whiteness  over  the  entire  summit  of  the  Table-Rock.  As  the  gale 
increased,  it  began  to  descend,  and  before  we  had  got  out  of  sight, 
the  clouds  of  which  it  was  composed  were  tumbling  over  the  sum- 
mit and  down  the  sides  of  the  rock  in  a  curve  like  the  shoot  of  a 
cataract. 

4.  SQuth-east  wind  combined  with  the  heavy  current  which  coming 
from  the  Indian  Ocean  sets  round  the  southern  point  of  Africa  with 
great  velocity,  threw  a  damper  on  all  our  hopes  of  a  speedy  passage 
round  the  Cape.  For  five  days  we  made  no  progress  in  the  de- 
sired direction  ;  but  as  we  could  not  go  our  course  we  did  what  was 
next  best,  and  ran  her  off  to  the  south 'a  rd,  where  a  westerly  breeze 
sprang  up,  and  it  vfSiB  not  long  before  we  passed  the  meridian  of 
Cape  Lajgullas,  the  southernmost  point  of  Africa,  and  entered  the 
waters  of  the  Indian  Ocean. 

October  21st  :  Great  numbers  pf  Albatross  followed  in  the  ves- 
sel's wake,  and  took  the  bait  voraciously.  Eight  or  ten  of  them 
were  caught,  the  smallest  measuring  ten  feet  and-a-half  across  the 
wings.  The  wind  was  fresh,  an4  several  of  them  on  being  hooked  flew 
up  in  the  air  with  the  lines,  frirnisbipg  thus  a  novel  specimen  of 
angling.  One  tremendous  fellow  was  caught,  and  a  tally  with  the 
ship's  name  being  tied  around  his  neck,  he  was  let  go  again,  to  an- 
nounce us  to  any  of  our  apquaintance  he  may  chance  to  come  across 
in  his  wanderings.  When  hauled  aboard,  they  are  a  very  awkward 
bird,  being  unable  to  rise  from  the  deck ;  and  it  is  with  much  diffi- 
culty that  they  make  their  flight  again,  when  they  have  once  alighted 
on  the  water ;  sometimes  half-flying  and  half-running  up  the  sides 
of  the  waves,  until  reaching  the  elevated  summits  they  are  enabled 
to  launch  themselves  in  the  air.  But  on  the  wing  they  present  a 
magnificent  sight ;  sailing  in  continual  circles,  gliding  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  sea,  down  the  hollows  and  over  the  breaking  summits, 
whisking  the  water  in  their  gyrations,  first  with  one  wing  and  then 
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with  the  other,  and  then  av^ay  they  Boar  into  the  air ;  round  and 
round  the  vessel ;  inclining  theiit  heads  watchfully,  and  keeping  their 
sharp  eyes  upon  the  wide  surface  of  the  deep,  ready  to  discover  and 
seize  their  food.  In  calms  they  take  their  rest  upon  the  water,  and 
being  aroused  by  the  rising  of  the  sea,  when  it  comes  on  to  blow, 
they  are  seen  to  collect  around  vessels  previous  to  a  gale  :  the  con- 
sequence was  that  every  storm  we  had  was  attributed  by  Jack,  (who 
would  not  be  ship-shape  were  he  not  superstitious)  to  our  having 
molested  these  peculiar  pets  of  old  Neptune.  Every  reef  that  was 
taken  in,  you  would  see  some  old  forecastle-man  or  weather-beaten 
quarter-gunner  shake  his  h^ad  ominously,  and  hear  him  muttering 
to  himself:  '  Ay,  I  know'd  it ;  all  comes  of  them  midshipmites  a- 
fishing  for  Albatross  !'  looking  all  the  time  as  solemn  and  serious  as 
if  they  were  sure  of  meeting  the  fate  of  the  mysterious  '  Ancient 
Mariner.'' 


'  Attt  mUii  redde  meoa  «at  me  qaeque  conde  ■•palohro>* 


Shb  Bleeps  beneath  the  winow-tree, 

In  dieamleee,  calm  repose ; 
The  pain,  the  grief,  the  agony, 

Ib  theii^B  who  loved  this  roee ; 
Who  tended  it  i^  Sffring's  briSf  day,* 

Watched  its  bad  to  blossom  grow. 
Then  saw  it  rudely  blown  away, 

By  summer  storm  laid  low. 


We  may  not  to  the  parent  stem 

.  This  stricken  rose  restore, 

Nor  pluck  from  Death  its  hoarded  gem, 

Nor  coldly  weep  no  more ; 
But  ^thering  sacredly  its  leaves, 

Still  dear  to  Memory, 
While  Hope  her  blesBed  chaplet  wieathes« 

Of  Immortality : 


We  11  calmly  wait  the  gla<i  command 

Thai  summons  us  from  earth', 
Then  follow  to  the  spirit-land 

Our  love  of  mortal  birth. 
And  if  the  few  who  xx>und  us  stay 

Should  weep  our  parting  hour. 
We  '11  smilmg  point  away,  away, 

To  Heaven's  Garden  flower. 
nkm-Ywk,  N»9^  1847. 
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Nkw  Poim  BT  AMsmxcAK  PoBTC.  I.  *Thfl  Prophecy  of  the  Saotoo,  and  other  Poems.'  Worees' 
ter:  Edwaxd  LnrsRMORS.  Rotton:  Phillips  and  Oampson.  2.  *  Liberty,  a  Poem/ by  Jomr 
Hbnry  HopKiNt,  Jr.,  M.  A.  New-York :  D.  Applxton  and  Company.  3.  Poemi  by  E.  Cubtus 
HiNE.  Auburu:  Henry  Oliphant.  4.  *Rh>meaof  the  NorihCouotrie,' by  A.  BL  GLKBifAif. 
Ciocinnati :  J.  A.  and  N.  P.  Jambs. 

We  have  *  lamped*  together,  for  the  purpose  of  little  more  than  an  announcement, 

four  of  the  latest  poetical  productions  which  have  reached  us  from  our  rhyme-emitten 

young  countrymen.    The  authors  of  the  first  three  publications  named  above,  are 

correspondents  of  this  Magazine  ;  and  their  communications,  beside  being  familiar  to 

our  readers,  have  been  transplanted  from  the  pages  of  the  Knickerbocker  into  many 

of  the  numerous  and  widely-diffused  journals  of  the  day,  previous  to  being  collected 

in  the  volumes  before  us.    *  The  Prophecy  of  the  Santon  illustrates,  in  brief,  rapid 

and  picturesque  rhythmical  sentences,  the  fulfilment  of  the  prediction  of  the  fall  of 

Grenada  by  one  of  those  holy  men  termed  Santons^  who,  according  to  Washington 

Irving,  *  pass  their  lives  in  hermitage,  in  fasting,  meditation  and  prayer,  until  they 

have  attained  to  the  purity  of  saints  and  the  foresight  of  prophets.'     Its  conclosion 

is  picturesque : 

*  CsirnTBiES  hare  rolled  in  aileDCe  down  the  riof  ini;  aiilet  of  Time, 
And  't  is  fiaUhed  as  the  Hantou  read  of  old  the  iii}»tic  rhyme. 
Still  the  Xf'nil  and  the  Darro'mid  luxurious  gardeua  flow, 
And  Nevada  lifts  its  summit,  crownrd  with  pvcrliusiin^;  snow; 
Still  the  vega  blooms  with  beauty  in  its  owq  enchanted  vale, 
In  the  orange  groves  as  sweetly  sings  the  penbive  nightingale ; 
But  the  grand  old  Moorish  city  in  its  beauty  lives  ni>  more. 
It  has  wandered,  like  its  builders,  to  somu  fur-oflf  brighter  shore ; 
The  Alhambra  stands  in  ruins,  like  a  thing  departed — dead  ; 
And  across  its  golden  fret-work  now  the  spider  ^pins  his  thread ; 
And  the  light  ttoresco  arches  in  their  crumbling  rninti  he, 
And  the  owl  cmnes  forth  at  twilight  with  his  mournful,  boding  cry; 
Fair  in  ruins;  and  the  pil&rim  weeping  leans  upon  his  staff, 
For  he  reads  its  former  splendor  in  th  it  frowning  cenotaph. 
Art.  though  long,  is  not  immortid;  it,  too,  haaleus  to  dt^cay  ; 
Nature,  with  her  roynl  pceptrc,  claims  'it  lu»t  uuperiiil  sway  ; 
And  the  moss  lenves  and  the  lichens  up  those  columned  templM  climb. 
Marking  out  past  ceniuries,  like  wrinkles  on  the  brow  of  Time ' 

This  longer  poem  is  succeeded  by  several  brief  lyrical  pieces ;  and  when  the 
reader  is  informed  that  they  are  from  the  same  pen  which  sketched  the  recent  ad- 
mirable lines  entitled  *  Midnight,*  *  Angel-Love,'  *  Storm-Song,'  etc.,  in  these  pages, 
be  will  need  no  additional  incentive  to  seek  them  out  in  the  handsome  volume  which 
contains  them.  *  John  H.  Rheyn,*  the  anagramatic  nom-de-plume  of  the  author 
of  *  Liberty,'  has  been  long  and  favorably  known  to  our  readers  ;  and  his  poem,  which 
waa  delivered  before  the  literary  societies  of  the  University  of  V*»rmont  in  August 
laitt  will  in  no  respect  detract  from  the  honor  which  ho  has  won  for  himself  in  this 
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Magazine.  It  is  a  very  spirited  performance,  in  irregular  verse,  forcibly  illustrating 
the  wisdom  and  beauty  of  that  true  freedom  which  has  its  emblems  in  nature  and 
its  type  in  the  God  of  Nature.  Mr.  Hine,  the  third  writer  named  in  our  group,  is  a 
young  man,  possesBed  of  a  great  deal  of  feeling,  considerable  imagination,  and  a 
'  rhyming  facility '  which,  to  prevent  being  '  fatal,'  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to 
exercise  with  becoming  deliberation ;  or  at  least  to  avoid  the  publieaiion  of  much 
that  is  achieved  so  easily.  That  his  qualities  as  a  poetical  writer  do  hun  credit,  the 
readers  of  the  Knickbrbockek  do  not  reqnke  to  be  informed ;  but  when  they  shall 
have  perused  '  The  Winds,'  and  two  or  three  other  poems  of  kindred  ezcellbnce  in 
the  volume  to  which  we  refer,  they  will  find  their  favorable  impressions  of  his  poeti- 
cal talent  amply  confirmed.  Of  the  <  HAyms  of  the  North  Countru*  we  can  only 
say,  that  judging  from  a  perusal  somewhat  desultory,  we  incline  to  Consider  it  as  a 
work  evincing  some  degree  of  talent  but  no  genius.  The  <  Goo-given  gift*  it  does  not 
display.  One  reads  on  and  on,  with  no  kmdling  emotion,  but  only  with  a  sort  of  quiet 
satisfaction  at  the  respectability  of  the  verse  and  the  absence  of  any  faults  so  glaring 
as  to  fix  the  not  over-rivetted  attention.  Certain  we  are,  that  the  writer  must  be 
capable  of  better  poetry  than  he  here  puts  forth. 


PoEKS  or  Eastt  and  ArTEA  Yeabs.    By  N.  P.  Willis.    Illuttrated  by  E.  Lbutze.   In  oaa 
volume,    pp.  410.    Philadelphia:  Cieby  and  Habt.    New- York:  Wilbt  and  Putnam. 

'  In  this  edition  of  his  poetical  works,'  says  Mr.  Willis,  in  a  brief  preface, '  th« 
author  has  embodied  poems  never  before  printed ;  has  restored  several  which  were 
overlooked  in  the  editions  of  late  years ;  has  for  the  first  time  critically  re-read  and 
corrected  the  entire  collection  ;  and  has  thus  assembled,  in  their  final  and  best  form, 
all  of  his  writings  in  verse,  his  plays  excepted,  which  he  can  venture  to  think  wor- 
thy of  preservation.'  Thus  much  for  the  text  of  the  book  before  us,  which  has  be- 
come too  well  known  to  require  commendation  at  our  hands.  The  execution  of  the 
work  is  distinguished  by  that  care  and  liberal  outlay  which  characterize  most  of  the 
issues  of  its  popular  publishers.  The  engravings,  seventeen  in  number,  are  cer- 
tainly of  various  merit,  although  several  of  them  are  of  a  high  order  of  excellence . 
The  first  two,  <  Lord  Ivon  '  and  <  The  Mother  to  her  Child,'  deserve  the  place  of 
honor  which  they  occupy,  being  well  drawn  and  felicitously  chosen  as  to  subject 
The  portrait  of  the  author  is  exceedingly  well  engraved  by  Cbenxt  ;  but  it  will 
hardly  be  pronounced  a  faithful  likeness  by  any  one  who  has  ever  seen  the  original. 
Mr.  Willis's  own  nose  is  undeniably  retrouuet  and  he  must  confer  to  a  not  slightly- 
retreating  chin ;  but  such  are  not  the  features  depicted  in  the  portrait  before  us. 
'  The  Leper '  is  a  spirited  sketch,  and  deserves  its  order  of  excellence  ;  *  The  Death 
of  Absalom'  is  better  engraved  than  drawn  ;  which  may  be  said,  indeed,  of  most 
of  the  remainiug  sketches,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  two  or  three,  which  are  so 
lightly  cut  as  almost  to  resemble  etchings.  Mr.  Leutzb  never  drew  a  worse  limb 
than  the  right  leg  in  <  Idleness,'  or  a  more  clumsy  neck  and  bust  than  those  of  the 
<  Lady  Clare,'  or  a  worse  foot  than  that  in  the  second  sketch  of  <  Lord  Ivon  ;'  nor 
are  these  the  only  infelicities ;  kindred  ones  are  apparent,  to  the  merely  casual  ob- 
server, in  some  of  the  other  illustrations.  Yet  the  work  as  a  whole  is  one  which 
reflects  in  its  externals  of  engravings,  paper,  printing  and  bindings  high  credit  upon 
the  well-established  house  whence  it  proceeds. 
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XxNOPBoit's  MxvoRABiLiA  OF  SoCRATSSt  With  Not«i  by  R.  D.  C.  RoBBocSi  LlbrafMB,  Andtfrar 
Theological  Seminary.    Andover :   W.  H.  Waadwklju. 

A  TBiiT  good  lelectioii  of  an  author,  and  very  well  edited.  Xenophon'b  smooth 
and  barmonioafl  Greek,  disfigured  bj  no  difficult  or  corrupt  pasaagea,  is  moat  tempting 
to  the  student,  and  the  character  be  gives  of  his  master  Socrates  is  equally  interest- 
ing and  instructive.  Mr.  Robbins*  notes  are  very  copious  without  being  at  all  otiose, 
and  the  translationB  contained  in  ihtm  are  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  accurate, 
and  at  the  same  time,  elegant  English ;  a  combination  not  always  attained  by  our 
editors.  For  two  things  especially  he  deserves  much  praise  ;  firtt,  that  he  has  not 
been  deterred  from  giving  plenty  of  notes  by  the  absurd  clamor  raised  against  them 
in  certain  quarters ;  aeeondly,  that  he  has  showed  no  false  modesty  in  trying  to 
emasculate  his  author.  We  are  penuaded  that  an  occasional  glimpse  at  the  vices  of 
Greek  society  is  positively  beneficial,  as  it  impresses  on  the  mind  more  strikingly  than 
any  thing  else  could  do,  the  utter  insufficiency  of  the  highest  intellectual  and  artistic 
excellence,  without  true  religion,  to  form  a  virtuous  community.  Fxx>m  Mr.  Bobbins* 
preface,  he  is  evidently  of  the  Xbnopbon  party ;  that  is,  of  those  who  believe  that 
XxNoraoN  represented  the  opinions  of  Sociiatks  more  literally  than  Plato  did ;  and 
therein  we  agree  with  Mr.  Bobbins.  While  looking  over  the  notes,  a  few  remarks 
have  occurred  to  us,  at  which  we  trust  no  offence  will  be  taken ;  they  will  show,  at 
any  rate,  that  we  have  read  the  book  with  some  attention,  and  are  not  merely  giving 
Mr.  Bobbins  a  '  puff*  Uf  get  rid  of  him.  Among  the  *  sources  of  Information  respect- 
ing the  Sophists,'  (p.  184  of  the  notes,)  '  IwcrtUeB  contra  Sopkistas*  ought  to  have 
been  mentioned ;  it  is  a  very  forcible  summary  of  the  case  against  them.  "Eimp  ye, 
(cap.  4,  ^  4,)  is  not  fully  expressed  by  <  if  indeed/  *Eiittp  means  more  than  if.  It 
signifies  either  t/,  ae  we  euppoee  to  he  the  eastt  or  if,  ae  is  the  ease  s^  einee.  We 
would  translate  the  expression  in  this  place,  if  indeed  as  your  question  seems  to  im- 
ply. This  deserves  notice  as  a  solitary  exception  to  the  editor's  general  accuracy  in 
discriminating  the  nice  shades  of  meaning  conveyed  by  the  Greek  particles — an 
accuracy  we  should  like  to  see  generally  imitated  by  our  scholars.  Though  Kumtxa's 
explanation  of  nfftpvav  n  naTOffraBtU,  (cap.  7,  §  3,)  may  be  admissible,  it  certainly 
is  more  simple  and  satisfactory  to  translate  the  particle  in  this  place  for  instance. 
iwaX\i(tuk  does  not  mean  '  depart  from  his  profession,'  but  end,  come  off.  The  con- 
struction of  the  first  line  in  the  quotation  firom  Hssiod  (Lit  2,  cap.  1,  §  20,)  is  not 
inverted.  The  idea  is.  You  may  get  vice  easily  even  {kqI)  in  the  crowd;  you  need 
not  go  any  particular  road  for  it  *E;^et  plir  wotniXuf  wus  ra9ra,  (Lib.  2,  cap.  6,  §  21,) 
is  very  oddly  translated ;  it  looks  like  a  misprint,  and  probably  is.  lUfuS^i  n  ayaB9», 
(cap.  6,  §  13,)  is  a  metaphorical  phrase,  and  should  be  rendered  not  hy  doing  some- 
thing valuable,  but  hy  making  it  a  present  of,  etc.  The  appendix  on  the  Socratic 
iatft&viov  is  succinct  and  satisfactory,  but  the  translation  demon  ought  to  be  discarded 
altogether.  The  proper  term  is  either  inspiration  or  divinity,  which  latter  Mr.  Bob- 
bins uses  in  another  place.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  such  a  scholar  as  Mr. 
Bobbins  should  have  sanctioned  by  his  example  the  foolish  innovation  of  leaving  one 
I  out  of  sundry  words  which  are  properly  entitled  to  two.  The  book  is  neatly  printed, 
but  not  quite  free  from  typographical  errors.  In  conclusion,  we  repeat  our  conviction 
that  Mr.  Bobbins'  edition  of  the  '  Memorabilia '  does  much  credit  to  his  jndgment- 
and  st^olanhip,  and  is  a  valuaUe  acquisition  to  our  stadents. 
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Thb  Sbabons.  Bt  Jamu  Tsomoir.  With  •vtgrwed  IIltutrAtioM  by  E.  Bookhout,  from  nunerovt 
Dtaigm  drawn  od  Wood.  With  ft  life  of  the  Author,  by  Patmck  MumoocK,  DD^  F.  B.S. ;  edit«t 
by  B01.YON  Comif KT,  Esq.    New-York :  IlAana  and  Beothsrs. 

Ab  this  yery  beaatifal  book  is  to  be  followed  by  seTeral  kindred  yolumes,  we  give 
the  names  of  the  eminent  English  artists,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  exquisite 
iUustrations  which  it  contains.  They  are  John  Bell,  sculptor,  C  W.  Cope,  Thomas 
Crkswick,  J.  C.  Horslet,  J.  P.  Knioht,  A.  R.  A.,  R.  Redgrave,  A.  R.  A.,  Frank 
Stone,  C  Stonehoubb,  Frederick  Tati.br,  H.  J.  Townsend,  and  Thomas  WESsTEit, 
R.  A.  These  eminent  artists  are  all  members  of  the  well-known  *  Etching  Club'  of 
London.  The  designs,  seventy  in  number,  were  drawn  on  wood  by  the  artists  them- 
selves, and  have  been  engraved  with  such  skill  and  minute  similitude  that  they  are 
in  fact  the  very  drawings  themselves.  Accustomed  to  codperation,  their  efforts  are 
wonderfully  harmonious ;  while  they  have  manifested  a  most  felicitious  appreciation 
of  the  spirit  of  the  poet.  The  poem  is  printed  from  the  edition  of  1746,  the  last  re- 
vised by  the  author.  The  memoir  of  the  poet  is  priuted  from  the  revised  edition  of 
1768,  and  the  ode  to  his  memory  from  the  original  edition  of  1749.  These  have 
hitlierto  escnped  the  researches  of  his  numerous  biographers.  Of  the  poem  itself 
nothing  need  be  said,  It  is  well  observed  by  the  editor,  that '  no  poem  surpasses 
*  The  Seasons'  in  beauty  of  theme,  in  ethical  tendency,  in  the  pathos  of  its  episodeSf 
in  the  truth,  the  richness,  the  variety  of  its  details  of  scenery.  The  mutable  circum- 
stances of  taste  or  fashion  can  never  diminish  its  value.  It  is  the  perpetual  calendar 
of  nature,  which  may  be  read  with  profit  and  pleasure  in  each  revolving  year.' 


Thb  Poetigai.  Womcs  or  Olitbr  Goldihith,  1L  B.,  etc.    Dliutrstad  by  Wood  Engravinfi. 
New-York:  Harpile  and  Beothrrb. 

This  volume,  as  we  have  mentioned,  is  one  of  the  same  series  as  that  of  Thomson, 
elsewhere  noticed,  being  supervised  by  the  same  editor,  and  illustrated  by  the  same 
club  of  eminent  artists.  Yet  it  is  even  a  more  beautiful  volume  than  its  predecessor. 
The  engravings,  which  are  numerous,  we  have  certainly  never  )ieen  surpassed  in  their 
kind,  in  any  other  work,  English  or  American.  They  are  happily  chosen,  admirably 
drawn,  and  '  superlatively'  executed  ;  and  glad  we  are  to  find  that  the  paper,  print- 
ing and  binding  are  in  good  keeping  with  this  pictorial  excellence.  The  volume  con- 
tains, under  separate  divisions,  The  Traveller,'  *  The  Deserted  Village,'  *  Lyrical  and 
Miscellaneous  Poems, '  and  '  Prologues  and  Epilogues.'  Who  would  not  covet  such  an 
edition  of  the  works  of  a  writer  who  attempted  almost  every  species  of  composition, 
and  to  each  gave  fresh  attractions  ?  As  a  poet,  the  most  favored  of  his  numerous 
competitors  never  equalled  him  in  popularity ;  and  the  admiration  which  his  verse 
excites  will  live  as  long  as  the  human  heart  survives.  There  is  a  bibliographical 
memoir  of  Goldsmith  appended  to  the  volume,  and  notes  are  given  to  point  out  the 
source  whence  each  piece  is  derived,  and  to  explain  the  least  obvious  allusions.  It 
is  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  an  improving  public  taste,  that  costly  editions  of  such 
works  as  these  of  Thomson  and  Goldsmith  are  acquiring  so  wide  a  sale  as  to  create 
no  little  creditable  emulation  among  our  pubiishezs. 
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*  RiCHARMiAirA.'  —  We  found  the  other  day,  while  rummaging  over  a  discarded  . 
port- folio  at  Dobbs,'  (in  search  of  a  faintly-remembered  communication  sent  us  by  a 
Baltimore  correspondent  about  five  years  ago,  and  just  now  inquired  for !)  a  seven- 
years'-old  copy  of  a  little  pamphlet,  *  with  the  respects  of  the  authors,'  entitled  ^Rich- 
ordMna,  or  Hits  at  the  Styles  of  popular  American  Writers*  The  plan  of  the 
affair  is  not  strikingly  original,  having  of  course  been  suggested  by  *  The  Rejected 
Addresses'  and  '  Warreniana.'  Mr.  Richards,  *  Old  Boss  Richards,'  the  cheap  boot- 
maker of  Canal-street,  it  is  assumed,  had  a  public  dinner  given  to  him.  Letters  from  a 
number  of  the  most  distinguished  literary,  scientific  and  political  men  who  had  been 
invited,  but  from  various  causes  were  unable  to  attend,  were  received  and  read  in  the 
course  of  the  evening.  The  following  passage  from  the  letter  purporting  to  come 
from  Mr.  Webstbr,  will  be  reoognixed,  we  think,  as  characteristic.  It  is  certainly 
very  cleverly  done : 

*  Bt  far  the  freater  p«rtk»n  of  the  boote  tod  liioet  eoBsaoMd  in  the  United  Stalei,  are.  as  jon  well 
koowi  f enilemeo,  made  io  New-Eogland  ;  and  of  that  greater  portion,  at  least  four-fifths  are  fur- 
nished by  Masiacbusetts  and  Connecticut  aloae.  In  some  towns  —  I  speak  particularly  of  towns  in 
the  state  which  I  lately  had  the  honor  in  part  to  represent  in  the  s^enate,  and  I  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  and  actual  observation—  thebttaiuoss  ^ves  employment,  and  furnishes  the  means  of  an 
honorable  liTelihood,  to  a  great  ni^onty  of  their  indusirioun  and  enterprising  popnisiton  of  both 
•exes,  and  of  all  ages.  Lynn,  and  GraAoo,  and  North  Brookfield,  and  Worcester,  and  Berlin,  ami 
Hartford,  are  the  great  supply-shops  of  the  union  *,  and  from  these  deep,  and  erer-flowing,  and  orer- 
fluwlng  fountNins  of  industry,  is  poured  forth  a  etream  of  boot*  and  shoes  that  washes  the  whole  con- 
tinent, from  Maiae  to  Florida.  We  can  have  no  ju»t  or  reasonable  cooceptiou.  we  can  gather  no 
correct  Idea,  from  the  usual  and  ordinary  way  in  which  such  subjects  are  presented  to  the  miad,  of 
the  vastness,  extent  and  importance  of  this  manufacture  in  some  of  the  places  1  hare  named.  A 
■ingle  striking  fict.  however,  will  sometimes  aid  the  imagination  more  than  whole  columns  or  whole 
pages  of  mere  figures ;  and  the  followiug  may  give  some  notion  of  the  value  and  extent  of  the  ahoe 
DUkiness  in  the  flouriihiog  town  of  Lynn.  It  has  been  ascertained,  from  calculations  based  on  the 
total  nnmber  annually  manufactured  in  that  town,  that  there  is  a  shoe  constantly  in  the  air,  leaviof 
^e  hands  of  the  workman. 

*  But,  although  particular  states  and  particular  sections  only,  are  imiftediately  and  actively  engaged 
is  this  useful  and  important  branch  of  domestic  industry,  it  is  yet  one  in  which  all  states  and  all  sec- 
tions are  more  or  less  interested.  It  is  one  in  which  the  fisherman  of  Nantucket  and  the  trapp«r 
of  WhHSonstn  are  equally  interested.  It  is  one  in  which  the  fanner,  the  mechanic,  the  merchsnt,  the 
jnanufacturer,  the  professional  man  and  the  laborer,  all  over  the  union,  are  interested.  For  all  theao 
classes,  and  ^1  these  occupations,  require  either  boots  or  shoes ;  and  ail  are  concerned  and  interested 
in  obtaining  the  best  and  most  durable  article,  and  at  the  lowest  prices.  The  people  of  New.En|f. 
land,  by  their  constitutional  spirit  of  enterprise,  by  their  habits  of  untiring  industry  and  perseverance, 
by  their  peculiar  faculty  for  inventing,  improving,  and  adapting  to  useful  purposes,  labor-doiug  and 
Ubor-aavinc  machinery  and  instrnmenU,  thereby  lessening  the  cost  of  production,  are  in  my  judg> 
ineut  peculiarly  fitted  for,  and  have  consequently  brcome  a  manufacturing  people.  And  by  bring^iu; 
•11  the  advantages  I  have  enumerated  to  bear  in  the  maaufactore  of  boots  and  shoes,  they  are  eon- 
bled  to  fbrnish  a  cheaper  and  more  substantial  article  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  quarter  of  the 
union :  and  the  consequence  is,  se  I  have  said  before,  they  supply  every  other  quarter  of  the  union. 
I  have  myself  seen  ao'i  recognised  in  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  as  well  as  in  New-York  and  Balti- 
more, the  work  of  many  of  my  worthy  constituents  in  the  old  Bay  State.' 

Mr.  WiBSTSft,  alter  a  few  inoidental  observations  upon  the  *  disorderad,  deranged 
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and  dilapidated  state  of  the  carrency  and  ezchangOB  of  the  country,*  ofien  the  fol* 
k>win|;r  sentiment : 

*  The  Boot  and  Skot-MmMfaetoriu  of  Neto-England,  amd  tk«  Boot  mud  Skoo-ttaroi off  NtnO'Tork i 
Eatabliahed  for  tbe  public  acconiDiodiitioo  and  the  public  benefit,  asd  uiociaUdt  coooected  and  bound 
eloMly  together  by  cue  object,  ooe  iiitereet,  one  commodity.' 

The  DayAight  Chaunt  to  the  Big  Boot,*  wbioh  will  at  once  be  recopiised  ai  a 
parody  on  honawKLU»w*B  *Midnight  Ckaunt  to  the  Dying  Year,*  written  loine  yean 
ago  for  the  Knicxkrbockbh,  without  being,  as  a  whole,  very  eloee  to  tbe  orignal,  bai 
neTortbeleei  wme  cognate  stanzas.    For  example : 

*  What  «  foot  thet  boot  would  hold !  '  There  it  itaDde,  ell  made  of  leather ! 

Foot  of  Titan  huf  e  and  grim,  A  aiagle  ooe  —  there  i«  do  more } 

Fabled  by  the  bards  of  old ;  W  onder  how  't  was  put  tovether, 

Migh^  in  bulk  and  limb,  The  boot  at  Richaam'  door. 

And  no  waya  alim !  i  The  big  boot  I 

*  Like  the  RhodiaaColoaaua,  |         *  It  it  ■  aign  —  a  aign  of  wonder  { 

Or  demi-god  old  Greek,  Enormous — very  vast  I 

<         He*d  take  us  up  and  toss  us  And  its  ftce  is  black  as  thunder  i 

Into  the  coming  week.  1  *T  waa  made  upon  a  last. 

The  middle  of  It.  |  A  large  last  V 

The  imitation  of  the  poetical  prose  of  Washington  Irving  lacks  ffrauemhlanee, 
A  pare  and  simple  style,  by<-the*by,  must  be  difficult  to  parody ;  else  why  did  not  the 
gifted  Smiths,  who  called  up  '  Old  Sam.  Johnson,'  also  hiToke  tbe  shades  of  Abdibon 
and  Goldsmith  7  To  represent  their  styles  was  to  *  do  those  things  which  were  not 
etmvenient*  Of  Bryant  the  same  remark  may  be  predicated ;  yet  the  spirit  of  bis 
natural  train  of  thought  is '  chalked  in'  in  this  passage  fwm  the '  Meditation  on  BooU  .•' 

<  ENTXa  the  store  : 
There,  innvmerons  aa  tbe  leaTea  thai  deck 
Tbe  forest  trees,  behold  the  boots  and  shoes 
In  clusters  thick.    This  stout  and  heary  pair, 
By  strong  arms  made,  would  scarce  wear  out  at  alL 
Such  boots  were  worn  by  hardy  pioneers, 
Who  walked  upon  our  prairies  huge  and  Test, 
(Where  the  cougnr  crouches,  and  tbe  gaunt  wolf 
Bends  nightly  to  the  moon  his  dismal  howl) 
And  drave  the  painted  savage  from  his  wild. 
Where  he  had  lived  in  freedom,  ere  the  smoke 
Curled  from  the  white  man's  hut  above  the  pinea. 
With  these  they  roamed  o'er  plains,  filled  with  tbe  rush 
Of  waters,  which  the  genial  summer  sun 
Poured  from  tbe  mountain  tc»ps,  until  the  streams, 
Swol*n  with  the  sudden  rush,  o'erflowed  their  banks. 

If  thou  dost  wish  a  pair  to  fit  tAy  feet, 
Take  some  mild  day  when  the  bland  breath  of  spring 
Calls  the  bright  wood-flowera  from  their  winter  sleep, 
And  the  grass  springs  greenly  by  the  road-side, 
And  the  earth  is  musical  with  the  roar 
Of  melting  snow,  rushing  to  Join  the  main ; 
And  in  Canal-street  seek  Boss  RiCHAmos'  shop, 
And  from  his  plenteous  stock  select  a  pair 
Fitted  to  whirl  with  Beauty  in  the  dance, 
Or  safely  trample  on  December's  snow } 
And  thou  wilt  find  enough  enjoyment  then, 
To  bless  the  skilful  maker,  and  to  learn 
The  truth,  that  in  the  scale  of  human  life, 
Nature  has  fashioned  man  able  alike 
To  make  a  pair  of  boots,  or  read  with  akill 
The  starry  hieroglyphics  of  the  sky.' 

The  imitation  of  Halleok  is  Tory  good ;  but  the  moral-preacher,  <  6.  T.',  of  *  cider* 
memory,  and  one  or  two  other  somewhat  kindred  '  literary'  personages,  were  rather 
too  small  game,  as  it  strikes  us,  for  the  clever  parodists  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for 
the  little  poetical  pamphlet  which  we  have  exhumed  from  a  too-early  grave. 
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Mcmic  AMONG  THB  Blind.  —  There  ar«  donbtlen  few  of  our  readere,  especially  in 
the  cities  of  the  Northern  and  Middle  States,  who  have  not  listened  with  deep  interest 
to  the  *  Song  of  the  Blind  Boy,*  written  by  Mira  Hannah  F.  Gould,  and  sung  with 
such  touching  pathos  by  Mr.  Dbmfstbr,  at  his  popular  concerts.  It  was  quite  natoral 
that  one  who  could  so  feelingly  wed  to  pathetic  music  those  undying  lines  of  human 
tendemeis  and  sympathy,  should  be  led  to  visit  the  noble  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
which  reflects  so  much  honor  upon  our  state  and  city.  We  were  not  surprised, 
therefore,  to  find  the  subjoined  sketch  in  the  colunms  of  an  esteemed  contemporary; 
and  we  need  not  add,  that  we  read  it  with  emotions  of  delight  It  is  appropriately 
designated  '  A  Touching  Scene  :*  *  Every  one  who  has  visited  the  Blind  Asylum 
must  have  been  impressed  with  the  sensitiveness  which  the  suffering  but  contented 
inmates  display  in  reference  to  the  modulations  of  the  human  voice.  To  their  ears  it 
is  as  a  *  stringM-instrument,'  every  chord  of  which  has  its  peculiar  sound  and  mean- 
ing, speaking  with  more  or  less  intensity  as  the  skilful  player  is  tender  or  impetuous 
and  passionate.  Upon  their  ears  each  intonation  of  the  voice  falls  with  a  deeper 
meaning,  a  more  intense  and  thrilling  power,  than  upon  the  ears  of  those  whose 
senses  take  in  a  wider  range  of  observation  or  happiness.  The  sense  of  hearing  m 
to  the  blind  their  world  of  enjoyment,  and  thsy  trace  in  the  tones  of  a  friend,  almost 
unconsciously  varied  by  the  speaker,  all  those  sentiments  which  to  others  are  spoken 
by  the  upturned  glance  of  a  deep,  bright,  love-expressive  eye,  or  the  gentle  falling  of 
a  darkly-firinged  eye-lid.  Yet,  with  this  keen  perception  of  the  modulations  of  the 
human  voice,  how  rarely  have  they  opportunities  of  hearing  it  in  all  its  wondroos 
capacity !  Concerts,  save  their  own,  in  which  they  are  kindly  encouraged  by  the 
principal  of  the  institution,  their  musical  and  other  teachers,  they  are  necessarily 
strangers  to,  to  a  great  extent.  They  are  not  always  forgotten,  however.  Last 
week  the  institution  was  visited  by  Mr.  DEJUvrcB,  who  upon  an  invitation  from  one 
of  the  managers,  consented,  in  the  kindest  manner,  to  sing  for  the  pupils  a  few  of 
his  best  ballads.  He  never  had  a  more  gratified  audience,  nor  one  upon  whom  the 
sweet  tones  of  his  cultivated  voice  wrought  deeper  and  more  lasting  impression. 
*  The  Indian's  Complaint,'  *  The  Rainy  Day/  <  John  Anderson,  my  Jo,'  *  I  *m  Alone, 
all  Alone,'  and  a  number  ef  other  beautiful  ballads,  prepared  the  pupils  for  that  moat 
touching  of  all,  '  The  May  QueenJ  The  pupils  were  thoroughly  subdued ;  and 
though  no  flash  of  the  eye  told  of  their  emotions,  the  quivering  lip,  the  pale  cheek, 
the  suspended  respiration,  the  rapt  silence,  and  above  all,  that  peculiar  posture  of 
attention  which  painters  and  sculptors  so  much  delight  in,  and  which  is  Nature  s  in- 
voluntary tribute  to  eloquence,  these  all  showed  that  those  sightless  ones  had  an  inner 
light  by  which  they  could  recognize  the  chaste  and  beautiful.  It  was  a  tonching 
scene ;  one  that  will  not  readily  be  forgotten  by  any  who  participated  in  it ;  cer- 
tainly not  by  the  spectators,  nor  by  Mr.  Dempstbr  himself,  whose  response  to  the 
manager's  request  was  worthy  of  the  man  —  kind,  ready,  hearty ;  and  certainly  not 
by  the  obliged  and  delighted  pupils,  whose  high  appreciation  of  Mr.  DsiiraTBR'e 
cheerful  kindness  will  indelibly  impress  the  recollection  of  that  interview  upon  their 
gratefnl  hearts,' 

We  have  been  obligingly  favored  by  Mr.  N.  Dean,  of  the  Asylum,  with  two  poeti- 
cal pieces,  written  by  two  blind  inmates  of  the  institution,  *  addressed  to  Mr.  Wiujam 
R.  Dempster,  on  hearing  him  sing  some  of  his  beautiful  ballads.'     *  Conaideiuig«* 
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Bays  Mr.  Dban,  '  that  neither  of  the  writen  had  anj  knowledge  of  the  other's  pro- 
duction, the  coincidence  of  thought  must  be  regarded  as  remarkable.  Without  claim- 
ing for  the  linea  high  poetical  merit,  I  muet  uevertheleai  conaider  them  aa  beautiful 
and  appropriate  tributes  to  the  admirable  compoaer  and  Toealtst  to  whom  they  are 
addreeeed.'  The  ensuing  stanzas  are  by  Miss  Francis  Jani  Caoor,  who  sliioe  the 
age  of  six  weeks  has  been  totally  blind : 

*Oh!  what  is  the  spell  ooir  entranclnf  each  aoull 

Too  brifht  it  the  vialon-^  too  lovely  to  laat! 
On  the  Mirift  wing  of  time  must  each  glad  moment  roUf 
Aad  leave  but  the  mem'ry  of  Joys  that  are  past 

*  Ob,  Music !  what  art  thouf  we  bend  to  thy  sway ; 

In  thee  we  are  lost  while  thy  oumbers  are  woke. 
And  borne  on  thy  cadence,  we  soar  far  away ; 
Ob,  why  must  a  dream  so  enchanting  be  broke  t 

*  There  is  music  in  nature ;  the  light  summer  gale 

At  cv'ning  that  sighs  through  each  greeU'Wood  aad  bow'r^ 
How  soft  to  the  aephyr  it  whispers  iu  tale. 
Then  sleeps  in  iu  cradle,  the  bell  of  a  flower  I 

'  Of  lair  Caledonia,  thy  dear  native  shore. 

The  songs  thou  hast  song  we  can  never  fbrget ; 
And  we  feel,  as  thou  warblest  thoe«  melodies  o'er, 
The  charm  must  be  broken— but  wake  us  not  yet! 

'  Yet  once  we  entreat  thee  those  echoes  to  breathe, 

O'er  the  green  valee  of  Scotland  once  floating  so  flree ; 
And  oh!  if  a  sigh  thou  unconaeiously  heave. 
It  shall  rest  there  In  bosoms  now  sighing  for  thee. 

*  Kind  minstrel,  but  feebly  can  language  express 

The  grateful  emotions  that  warm  every  heart  { 
But  angels  will  hover  around  thee  to  bless. 
And  kindly  protect  thee,  wherever  thou  art' 

Miss  Ctntbta  Bullock,  who  wrote  the  following  lines,  was  bom  without  eyesu 
No  glimpse  of  light  ever  reached  her ;  *  no  sun,  no  mooU)  no  stars  —  all  dark !' 

'  Ob  I  welcome,  kind  stranger;  oar  hearts,  long  expectant, 
Have  sigh'd  for  thy  tones,  so  enehaatingly  sweet ; 

Emotions  of  plei«suro  each  other  succeeding, 
As  delighted  we  hastened  thy  coaidjig  to  greet 

'  Sweet  Music!  in  ages  remote  thou  wert  given, 

Onr  griefs  to  assuage,  and  our  pleasures  endear. 
To  mortals  to  picture  the  beauties  of  Heaven. 
Then  cherub-like  float  on  the  wings  of  the  aii', 

*  All  ages,  all  nations,  thy  sceptre  acknowledge ; 

The  tjrrant's  stern  paasioo  is  pow'riess  and  still ) 
When  swells  the  rich  notes  of  thy  cadence  harmonious, 
He  bows  like  a  child  to  the  might  of  thy  will. 

*  Yet  sing  of  old  Scotland,  her  summer-clad  valleys, 

The  cot  and  the  streamlet  meandering  there, 
The  pleasures  that  brighten'd  thy  life's  sunny  morning. 
All  h^low*d  by  friendship,  to  memory  dear. 

'  Our  lips  cannot  utter  the  grateful  emotions 
That  swell  as  we  list  to  thy  soul-thrilling  lay ; 
But  earneet  we  pray  that  the  FATBsa  of  Mercy 
Will  guide  thee  in  peace  o*er  life's  thorny  way. 

'  And,  oh!  may  we  meet  where  thy  harp  shall  be  telling 

High  praise  to  the  AuTHoa  of  wisdom  and  might 
Whose  mandate  from  chaos  worlds  countless  created, 

And  mantled  our  own  with  the  garment  of  night' 

*  Hereafter,'  adds  Mr.  Dban,  '  when  the  thoughts  of  the  delightful  vocalist  shall 
recur  to  the  past,  they  will  perhaps  rest  for  a  moment  on  this  Home  of  the  Blind ; 
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let  him  thiok  then  how  mach  eojoymeDt  he  has  conferred  upon  the  inmatee,  and 
with  how  much  of  grateful  feeltng  he  is  remembered  there/    We  can  answer,  we 

«ink,  far  oar  fhend  Dkmpstbk,  that  he  will  fiever  sing  the  touching  words,  <  I  am 
iiid,  O !  I  'm  Uind !'  without  recalling  to  mind  the  scene  we  have  permanently  re<- 
eorded  here. 


Goflsip  wrni  Rbadkis  and  GoRacs?ONDBNTS. — We  have  just  risen  from  the  pern- 
sal  of  a  recent  volnme  from  the  press  of  Mesurs.  Applcton  and  Coitpant,  with  the 
honest  title  of  *A  Plea  for  Amueementa.*  Its  author  is  Mr.  Fredbrick  W.  Sawyer  ; 
and  it  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that  he  deserves  the  cordial  thanks  of  every  well-wisher 
to  his  country's  happiness,  individually  and  nationally,  fc  r  the  ezcelleut  manner  in 
which  he  has  discharged  the  task  he  had  imposed  upon  himself.  His  argument,  at 
the  beginning,  is,  that '  our  Creator  has  seen  fit  to  surround  us  with  a  host  of  influ- 
ences ;  and  he  who  has  the  wisdom  to  justly  appreciate  all  of  them,  and  the  disposi- 
tion to  employ  all  of  them  in  their  proper  places,  may  gather  from  life  all  the  sweets 
that  it  is  capable  of  afibrding,  and  lie  down  at  last  educated  for  happiness  in  a 
brighter  sphere'  Mr.  Sawter  goes  back  to  the  early  ages,  and  proves  from  the 
Bible  that  under  the  Mosaic  dispensation  the  tendency  of  the  whole  feast-day  and 
holy-day  economy  was  to  bring  the  people  together  in  social  worship  and  rejoicing, 
and  that  there  was  nothing  tending  to  drive  them  asunder  and  into  solitude.  It  was 
the  Pkariaeee  ooly  who  eschewed  the  common  enjoyments  of  life ;  who  made  long 
prayers,  and  announced  a  new  way  to  heaven  through  self-imposed  tribnlations  and 
tears ;  scouring  the  outside  of  platten  and  whitewashing  the  outside  of  sepnlchres. 
Bnt  Chrivt  came  '  eating  and  drinking  ;'  he  was  at  the  great  rejoicing  at  the  mar- 
riifs-featival  in  Cana,  in  Galilee ;  he  was  social  in  his  habits  and  character,  and 
hence  was  denounced  by  the  Pharisees  as  '  gluttonous  and  a  wine-bibber,'  and  a 
friend  of  publicans  and  sinners.  The  difference  between  the  creed  of  the  Pharisees 
and  that  of  Christ  and  bis  apostles  was,  that  the  former  reqoired  their  disciples  to 
appear  holy,  while  the  latter  required  theirs  to  be  holy.  A  few  centuries  after  the 
Christian  era  came  an  order  of  ascetics,  who  were  dissatisfied  with  nature  as  it  wast 
and  insisted  that  this  worid  was  no  place  for  them ;  that  it  was  an  entire  mistake  in 
putting  them  here ;  and  hence  shut  themselves  up  m  monasteries  and  nunneries,  to 
correct  the  evil  as  far  as  they  could.  They  made  a  world  of  their  own,  cold,  dark, 
dreary,  uncomely,  inhospitable  and  unsocial,  which,  with  a  few  torments  of  their 
own  seeking,  was  to  fit  them  for  heaven,  whose  joys  were  to  bear  an  exact  proportion 
to  the  absence  of  all  comfort  and  happiness  below.  The  prejudice  against  amuse- 
ments,' says  our  author,  is  the  growth  of  eighteen  hundred  years'  constant  teaching. 
The  seed  was  sown  by  the  Pharisees  some  two  or  three  centuries  previons  to  the 
Christian  era ;  its  growth  was  choked  by  the  teaching  of  Christ  and  his  apostles, 
but  grew  and  flourished  throughout  the  middle  ages,  and  was  only  checked,  not 
rooted  out,  by  the  reformation.  Amusements  have  led  a  sort  of  gypsy  life,  hang- 
ing upon  the  outskirts  of  religious  society,  poaching  now  a  little  here  and  then  a 
little  there.  Thrust  from  the  presence  and  firesides  of  the  religious,  and  those  under 
their  influence,  there  seemed  to  be  no  other  places  for  such  enjoyments  save  pulilic 
halle  and  saloons ;  not  the  most  fitting  places  to  raise  up  pure,  innocent  and  healthy 
Amnsetnenti.  Hostility  to  pleasure  and  amusements  is  the  great  distinguishtng  fea- 
tnrs  between  the  religious  man,  technically  speakings  and  the  man  of  the  wortd. 
Men  pass  from  the  world  into  the  church,  without  abating  one  hair's  breadth  of  their 
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devotion  to  the  parauita  of  ambition  and  g^ain.  In  most  cases,  the  only  change  in 
their  former  pursuits  is  in  their  pleasures  and  amusementa  They  are  as  early,  as 
late  and  as  eager  in  the  arena  of  distinction  or  on  the  mart  as  before,  but  less  often 
or  never  at  the  festive  board  and  at  public  and  private  diversions.  The  new  calls 
upon  their  time  made  by  their  religions  duties  are  generally  eked  out  from  their  hours 
of  recreation  and  diversion,  seldom  from  those  of  their  business.  The  bounties  of 
Providence,  it  is  justly  contended,  and  the  pleasures  of  life,  are  not  corrupt,  but  our 
pampered  appetites,  our  perverted  tastes,  that  misuse  them.  It  is  the  latter  that 
are  to  be  denounced  and  guarded  against,  not  the  former.  Amusements  are  the  na- 
tural allies  of  our  race,  in  training  us  physically,  morally,  intellectually,  socially  and 
religiously  for  happiness.  We  should  be  glad  to  follow  our  author  more  in  detail ;  and 
yet  we  desire  rather  that  the  reader  should  see  for  himself,  in  the  volume  under  no- 
tice, how  admirably  and  thoroughly  this  important  subject  has  been  treated.  Welt 
and  truly  does  Mr.  Sawtbr  remark,  that  in  order  to  break  up  the  eternal  round  of 
labor,  by  old  and  young,  by  rich  and  poor,  as  though  an  invisible  power  impelled  them 
to  it,  we  need  more  stated  holidays,  when  they  may  lay  aside  their  usual  avocations, 
and  'join  in  rejoicing:'  'The  All- wise  GovsRNoft  of  the  tJniverae  has  made  it  a 
law  of  oar  being  that  the  attainment  of  the  greatest  degree  of  bodily  health  and  the 
highest  moral,  religious,  intellectual  and  social  culture,  shall  depend  in  some  degree 
on  the  aid  of  daily  amusements.  Children  brought  up  without  amusements  soon 
lose  their  loveliest  characteristics,  and  become  thoughtful,  cold,  calculating,  and  har- 
dened in  all  the  selfish  ways  of  the  world.  We  commend  the  author's  remarks  on 
the  great  crime  of  dancing,  to  the  consideration  of  the  prize- writer  against  it,  in  the 
American  Tract  Society's  pamphlet :  *  Dancing  is  calculated  to  be  an  efficient  aid  in 
improving  and  refining  the  manners  of  a  people,  and  smoothing  the  way  to  that  free 
and  respectful  and  delicate  intercourse  between  the  sexes,  that  is  so  necessary  for 
their  highest  happiness.'  .  .  .  Sombboov  in  the  *  Boaion  Ckronotype'  impugns  in 
verse  the  assumption  of  our  friend  and  correspondent  Saxb,  in  his  '  Rail-Road  Lyric,' 
that  it  is  *  pleasant  riding  on  a  rail.'    Mis  experience  is  quite  of  a  different  character : 


'SMAaBiMO  through  the  foresta, 

RoUinp^^  down  the  ridges, 
Jumping  into  ditchee, 

Tumbling  over  bridges  I 
Putengert  are  quickly 

Lying  on  their  back ; 
Bang  me !  if  it  '•  pleasant, 

Running  off  the  track! 

'  Passenger!  are  vainly 

Trying  to  get  out } 
Woman  in  the  door-way 

Who  is  very  stout ; 
Gentlfman  bohiud 

Threatens  he  will  kick  her; 
Oeutleman  that's  drunk 

Says  he  'd  like  to  Uck4t0r! 

*  Gentleman  in  black, 

Standing  rather  tall; 
Gracious !  he  is  losing 

Legs  and  boots  ana  all! 
Gentleman  io  blue, 

Linking  rather  red. 
Peeling  lor  his  hat, 

Cannot  find  his  head ! 


*  Blarket-woman  tumbling 

Over  all  her  ecgs, 
Feeling  for  the  basket, 

Misses  both  her  legs .' 
Offlce*eeeker  near  her 

Falls  upon  his  rump, 
Says  be  must  be  now 

Talting  to  the  stump ! 

*  Rather  oldish  woman, 

Letting  fall  a  book, 
Asks  for  the  Conductor 

With  a  knowing  look; 
Clinging  to  his  coat-tail, 

Whispers  to  a  stranger, 
'  TAcy  are  nev^r  injured  — 

I  am  out  of  danger  )* 

'  Fellow  from  Vermont, 

Torning  rather  pals» 
Says  it  isis'l  pleasant, 

Riding  on  a  rail ! 
Doctor  with  his  booty, 

Thinks  of  m«kin|f  tracks ; 
Bagging  vp  his  bodies. 

Asking  for  his  Sacks!* 


But  Sa»  makes  no  reply,  for  he  had  *  the  initial'  in  the  argument 
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D1CKKN0,  in  bis  *  Parlor  Orator,'  has  accurately  sketched  the  type  of  a  class  who 
by  the  aid  of  unlimited  hr&ss  and  fluent  declamation  pass  off  their  ignoraucQ  for 
kuowled^  upon  buuipk'.us  slill  more  ignorant.  There  are  too  many  of  the  same 
sort  in  this  country ;  only,  instead  of  conBuing  themselves  to  politics,  they  will  des- 
cant on  every  thing  within  the  compass  of  literature  or  science.  One  of  these  spe- 
cimens sat  behind  us  the  other  night  at  Coluer's  exhibition.  He  was  bear-leading 
a  green  couple  from  the  west,  who  listened  to  him  as  if  be  had  been  BaoaoDAM  or 
Webster  at  the  ver}'  least.  And  how  he  did  talk !  There  was  a  French  Marquis 
near  us,  one  of  those  interesting  personages  who  are  sent  out  by  a  club  with  two 
changes  of  raiment  on  the  chance  of  catching  a  Yankee  heiress,  and  he  used  his 
tongue  pretty  rapidly,  as  most  Frenchmen  do ;  but  our  domestic  article  would  have 
out-talked  three  of  him.  We  tried  our  best  not  to  hear  him  ;  but,  as  Mrs.  CLurpiNs 
says, '  the  voices  was  very  loud,  and  forced  themselves  upon  the  ear.*  He  announced 
himself  as  a  contributor  to  the  ' Review/  and  proceeded  to  talk  little  para- 
graphs from  his  contributions.  AH  the  great  men  of  England  and  France  ho  de- 
spatched after  this  way :  *  Hallam's  books,  though  badly  written,  are  nevertheless,'  etc 
*  Yes,  that  book  has  the  same  fault  ss  all  of  Guizot's,'  and  so  on.  In  the  same  dash- 
ing and  decided  manner  he  compared  and  criticized  Shakspbarb  and  Schiller.  Yon 
would  have  thought  French,  German  and  Italian  were  at  his  finger's  end ;  only  his 
conversation  was  a  series  of  assaults  and  batteries  upon  the  President's  American. 
Finally,  he  observed  with  an  oracular  air,  that '  it  was  an  error  in  the  bill  to  say  only 
(100  fragments  of  Sappho  remained,  for  there  were  five  or  six  extant'  This  was  a 
little  too  much ;  so  we  shifted  our  position  just  as  he  was  delivering  a  synopsis  of 
AoASsiz's  last  lecture.  ,  .  .  *  Many  English  writers,'  says  a  quaint  old  author, '  by 
using  strange  words,  as  Latin,  French  and  Italian,  do  make  all  things  dark  and  hard. 
Once  I  communed  with  a  man  which  reasoned  the  English  tongue  tu  be  enriched  and 
increased  thereby,  saying :  <  Who  will  not  prayse  that  feast,  where  a  man  shall  drink 
at  dinner  both  wine,  ale  anH  beer?'  Truly  (quoth  1)  they  be  all  good,  every  one  taken 
by  himself  alone ;  but  if  you  put  roalmseye  and  sacke,  redde  wyne  and  white,  ale  and 
beere,  and  all  in  one  pot,  you  shall  make  a  drink  neither  way  to  be  known,  nor  yet 
wholesome  for  the  body.'  Precisely,  *  good  mine  Ancient ;'  and  we  wish  that  all 
modern  writers  were  of  your  way  of  thiukiog,and  would  'set  it  forth  and  show  it  ac- 
cordingly.' .  .  .  That  *  grief  which  paaseth  show'  is  finely  hinted  at,  nay  painted^ 
in  these  three  lines  of  Sir  Samuel  Tukb,  who  in  Charlbs  the  Second's  time,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  had  not  the  slightest  idea  of  being  quoted  at  this  time  in  the  Knicker- 
bocker.   Understand  ;  we  '  may  be  wrong,  but  that  is  our  opinion :' 

'I  RATE  obcerred  the  sifns  of  tmothered  frief ; 
1  've  often  seen  those  lovely  eyet  much  swoKu : 
Those  are  true  teara,  Camilz.a,  whkh  are  etulen.* 

A  WELCOME  correspondent  writes  us  as  follows  from  a  flourishing  town  in  Illinois, 
near  one  of  those  vast  billowy  oceans  of  verdure  so  well  described  by  Bryant.  He 
can  scarcely  conceive  how  nearly  he  has  touched  us  by  his  little  reminiscecce,  which 
is  as  fresh  in  our  memory  as  if  it  were  but  yesterday :  *  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting 

you  one  evening  at  Gen(»ral  B 's,  in  P ,  in  the  autumn  of  1833,  when  your 

late  twin-brother  was  present ;  and  either  you  or  your  brother,  in  kindness  to  a  grada- 
ating  college-boy,  confidentially  told  me  how  I  might  distinguish  the  one  from  the 
other  during  the  evening ;  for  you  were  both  dressed  alike,  and  the  great  personal 
resemblance  between  yea  made  seone  st^n  necessary  to  me.    The  collar  of  yoor 
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(perhaps  hb)  coat  was  of  veWet,  the  other  of  cloth.    Mrs.  P ,  then  S M. 

B        '  ,  was  there ;  and,  by  the  way,  some  of  the  extracts  from  her  diary  and  papers, 

pablished  in  the  Knickerbocker,  I  reco^ize  as  copies  or  originals  of  parts  of  notes 

and  letters  addressed  to  me,  daring  the  continuance  of  an  uncloaded  friendship,  the 

loss  of  which,  by  her  death,  I  shall  always  deplore.    This  *  talk'  is  intended  in  some 

sort  to  Excuse  the  request  I  have  made,  for  /  need  no  introduction  to  you.    You  are 

OTer  freshly  before  me  in  print ;  but  as  the  \  West*  has  not  yet  sent  me  either  to  the 

penitentiary  or  to  congress,  I  have  no  right  to  suppose  that  you  ever  saw  or  heard  of 

me.     I  can  claim  only  an  introduction,  followed  by  the  obliviscatory  hiatus  of  fourteen 

years.    Fourteen  years !  —  huw  much  has  happened  to  both  of  us  since  that  to  me 

distant  period !  .   .   .    QrrrE  grateful  to  *  Wootter- Street  ;*  but  we  have  not  the 

slightest  desire  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  *  Nelson,  the  Astrologer,*  or  *  Madame 

Adolph,  the  Fortune-Teller.*    When  we  desire  to  know  more  of  our  fortune  than  is 

developed  in  the  regular  progress  of  time,  we  shall  adopt  the  experiment  recorded  in 

*  Two  Noble  Kinsmen  :* 

'  Would  T  could  find  a  fina  Pror ;  he  would  tell  me 
N«f  W8  from  all  parts  o'  ih'  world  ;  thrn  would  I  make 
A  cnreck  of  a  eockie-thall,  and  sayle 
By  ea»t  and  north  enat  to  the  King  of  Pigmi«% 
For  hs  tells  fortunes  rarely.' 

*  Professor  Tatler  Lewis,'  whose  private  *  I  *  is  so  frequently  obtruded  upon  the 
public  eye  ;  who  covers  a  larger  piece  of  bread  with  a  smaller  piece  of  butter  than  any 
writer  with  whom  we  are  acquainted ;  who,  by  reason  of  an  inveterate  and  querulous 
caeoethea  teribendi,  stands  most  of  the  time  before  the  metropolis  in  a  small  tub  of  ex- 
ceedingly hot  water,  haviug  always  been  shamefully  ill-treated  by  some  utterly  dis- 
comfitted  antagonist  whom,  in  his  capacity  of  Moral  and  Theological  Gladiator,  he  has 
dragooned  into  a  contest  with  him  ;  '  Professor  Tatler  Lewis,*  we  say,  has  pub- 
lished a  long  and  very  labored  response  to  the  brief  criticism  of  Mr.  Bribtbd  upon 
hiB*  Plato  Contra- AtkeoBf  va  a  late  number  of  this  Magazine.  This  response  is 
prefaced  by  a  characteristic  letter,  equally  courteous  and  truthful,  in  which  our 
Tolnnteer  Disputaut-Geoeral  complains  of  the  Editor  hereof  for  declining  to  permit 
him  farther  to  occupy  the  pages  of  the  Knickerbocker  with  his  verbose  recrimina- 
tions, in  which  not  one  in  ten  of  our  readers  have  a  particle  of  interest  Let  xm 
look  at  this  matter  for  a  moment  In  the  first  place,  we  admitted,  without  the  slight- 
est claim  on  the  ambitious  <  Professor*s*  part  that  we  should  do  so,  some  dozen  close- 
printed  pages  in  reply  to  a  lint  and  a  half —  embraced  in  an  elaborate  article  upon  a 
work  by  another  writer — in  which  a  merely  incidental  reference  was  made  to  a 
tingle  error  in  Mr.  Lewises  book.  Our  critic  had  certainly  a  claim  upon  us  to  be 
permitted  to  reply  briefly  to  a  labored  article,  so  slightly  based,  which  not  only  ac- 
cused him  of  falsifying  himself  in  the  particular  instance  cited,  but  made  several 
new  and  totally  irrelevant  issues.  He  was  entitled,  as  every  reader  will  perceive, 
to  sustain  his  original  charge,  and  to  show  that  he  was  justified  in  alluding  to  a  par- 
ticular *  portentous  blunder,*  since  (as  was  made  abundantly  apparent  by  invariable  re- 
ference to  page  aud  passage)  it  was  far  from  standing  aUne  in  the  evidently  defective 
work  under  consideration.  Personally,  we  knew  little  of  Mr.  Lewis  and  less  of  Mr. 
BaisTED,  and  were  not  then,  and  are  not  now,  under  the  slightest  obligation  of  any  sort 
to  either  of  them.  As  the  case  stood,  the '  Professor*  had  had  ten  pages  and  upward  to 
our  critic's /our  ;  and  having  in  fresh  remembrance  the  *  patient  sufferance'  of  our  fnend 
the  editor  of  '  The  Tribune*  daily  journal,  under  sundry  long  and  wordy  infliotiona 
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of  '  T.  L./  agrainst  which  be  had  lo  forcibly  but  Tainly  protested,  we  '  respectfully 
declined*  to  continue  the  barren  controvemy.  In  this  proper  decision  we  were  con- 
firmed by  the  unanimous  Toice  of  the  press,  as  well  as  by  the  Terdjct  of  a  great  ma- 
jority of  our  other  readers,  including  several  of  Mr.  Lewis's  personal  friends.  The 
<  Professor^  asserts,  in  his  last  missive,  or  missile,  that  the  *  upright  and  gentlemanly 
publisher'  of  this  Magaxine  was  in  favor  of  admitting  hifn  again  to  its  pages.  We 
are  authorized  and  requested  by  the  puUinhfr  distinctly  to  state,  and  we  do  it  in  his 
precise  words,  that  *  There  is  not  only  not  one  syllable  of  troth  in  this  assertion,  but 
there  was  never  even  a  possibility  of  inferring  that  it  could  be  true,  from  any  thing 
that  I  have  ever  said.'  And  now,  *  Good  morning,'  Mr.  Lbwu  !  '  If  you  should 
ever  come  within  ten  miles  of  us,  do  ui  the  favor  to — etop  .''••*  PfaHArs  there 
is  not  in  the  entire  metropolis  a  mora  strikingly  patriotic  locale  than  the  Washington 
Market.  Even  the  condiments  which  abound  in  that  vast  ropository  of  all  that  is 
rich  end  rare  in  the  way  of  edibles,  partake  of  this  character.  Did  you  ever  par- 
take, O  tasteful  town-reader !  of  *Post  and  Lemon's  Manhattan  Freeh  Milled  Ef- 
fulgent Horee-Radieh  Sauce  ?  *  —  bearing  *  in  all  its  ample  folds'  the  star-spangled 
banner  upon  the  bottle,  and  over  it  these  spirit-stirring  words :  'Rough  and  Readjf 
our  motto  ;  Our  Country^  Haret'Radiek  and  Liberty  V  This  patriotic  sauce  may 
be  obtained  in  quantities  at  the  '  Laboratory,'  (!)  Washington- Market.  .  .  .  Much 
obliged  to  our  Virginia  friend  for  his  <  slab'  of  sweet-scented  Cavendish ;  but  it  is 
quite  thrown  away  upon  us.  We  do  not  imbibe  *  the  weed'  in  that  form.  Except 
the  little  white  *  paper-pellets  of  the  brain,*  which  we  propel  about  the  editorial  chair 
when  very  busy  a-gowping,  we  chew  not ;  neither  do  we  snuff;  nor  yet  smoke, 
save  once  a  year  a  long  pipe,  when  we  meet  the  *  Sons  of  Saint  Nicholas^  in  coon- 
oil  Bat  the  flavor  of  mild  cigars  rogaleth  onr  nostrils,  and  we  love  to  see  onr  friends 
eigoy  them,  what  time  the  sanctnm  becomes  as  murky  as  a  smithy  with  the  warm 
and  odorous  reek.  Doubtless  we  had  learned  to  affect  smoking,  but  for  the  long  dank 
American  cigar,  (*  nine  inches  long  and  nine  for  a  cent,')  with  which,  when  a  lad,  we 
took  the  initial  of  that  soothing  accomplishment    It  made  us  deadly  ill  then  ;  and 

*  't  is  ever  thns  since  childhood's  hour.'  .  .  .  Herb  is  a  long-neglected  election 
anecdote,  which  we  received  from  an  obliging  correspondent  *■  down-east :'  *  In  the 

town  of  C there  had  never  been  a  whig  vote  polled  till  the  year  1838,  when  a 

solitary  one  was  thrown  for  Ez-Governor  K  ~— * .  The  selectmen  having  sorted  and 
counted  the  votes  for  the  democratic  candidate,  annoanced  them  as  amounting  to 
forty-three  ;  when  the  moderator  discovered  the  one  that  stood  *  solitary  and  alone.' 

*  Hello !  fellow -citixeus,'  he  exclaimed, '  here 's  a  fed'ral  vote  \    Who,  threw  a  fed'- 

ral  vote  7    Who  threw  this  vote?    Does  any  body  father  this  vote  ?'    There  was  no 

answer.    <  Well,  as  nobody  fiithers  this  vote,  we  shall  have  to  throve  it  out.    Forty- 

jLhree  for  P ,  fellow  citizens,  and  none  ag'in  him  /'    He  woe  a  *  select'  man ! 

*  Honey! 
Our  nioB«7f 
We  find  in  the  end 
Both  reletion  and  friend ; 
T  i«  n  help-mate  Tor  better  for  worse ; 
Neither  Ihcher,  nor  mother, 
Nor  titter,  nor  brother, 
Nor  dozens 
Of  cousins, 
Nor  uncle,  nor  aunt. 
When  Fate  looks  aicannt. 
Are  like  to  a  friend  in  the  puree.' 

Very  (roe;  yet  who  aovias  those  rieb  men  wboee  lives  are  at  a  stand;  whose  roaals 
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are  imipidi  and  whose  time  tedious  ?  '  Their  fortune  has  placed  them  above  care, 
while  their  loos  of  taste  has  reduced  them  below  diversion.'  ...  The  narrative 
sketch  entitled  'Some  Passages  in  the  Life  of  a  Coquette*  is  instructive  in  incident, 
bat  its  style  is  infelicitous.  The  whole  history  of  the  writer,  supposing  the  record  to 
be  veritable,  is  illustrative  of  the  truth  of  the  warning  given  by  old  John  Lilly,  in 
his  '  Love's  Metamorphoses :  <  Let  all  ladies  beware  to  offend  those  in  spight  that  love 
them  in  honour ;  for  when  the  crow  shall  set  his  foote  in  their  eye,  and  the  blacke 
oxe  tread  on  their  foote,  they  shall  find  their  misfortunes  to  be  equall  with  their  de- 
formities, and  men  both  to  loathe  and  laugh  at  them.'  Coquettes !  <  tremble  fearfully 
hereat !'  A  vermillion  hint.  Respect  this.'  .  .  .  Thirb  is  a  bit  of  dry  satire  in  this  lit« 
tie  episode  in  the  weekly  life  of  Dicken's  Captain  Cuttle  :  '  On  Sunday  nights  the 
captain  always  read  for  himself,  before  going  to  bed,  a  certain  Divine  Sermon  once 
delivered  on  a  Mount ;  and  although  he  was  accustomed  to  quote  the  text  without  book, 
after  his  own  manner,  he  appeared  to  read  it  with  as  reverent  an  understanding  of 
its  heavenly  spirit  as  if  he  had  got  it  all  by  heart  in  Greek,  and  had  been  able  to  write 
any  number  of  fierce  theological  disquisitions  on  its  every  phrase.  .  .  .  Wb  perceive 
by  a  paragraph  in  an  Alabama  newspaper  that  an  ofl|cer  of  a  volunteer  corps  was  fol- 
lowed to  New-Orleans  by  his  young  wife,  who  implored  him  to  permit  her  to  share 
the  privations  and  perils  which  he  would  be  called  upon  to  endure.  He  might  have 
addressed  her  in  the  language  of  the  ballad  of  '  Fair  Rosamond  :' 


*  CoNTBNT  tbyself,  my  d«areat  lora, 

Tby  reat,  •t  *mm  ahali  be, 
In  England's  iweet  and  pleasant  isle, 

For  travell  fits  not  thee. 
Fair  ladies  brooke  not  bloudy  warrea; 

Soft  peace  their  sexe  delighles ; 
Not  ragf  ed  campes,  but  courtly  e  bowera, 

Gay  feaates,  not  cruel  ilyhtea. 


'  My  Roax  shall  safely  here  abide, 

With  mnsicke  paaae  the  daye; 
Whilst  I,  amoDge  the  piercing  pikes, 

My  foes  seeke  far  away. 
My  Ro8x  shall  shine  in  pearle  and  golde 

Whilst  I  'me  in  armour  dighte  { 
Gay  galliards  here  my  love  shall  dance. 

Whilst  1  my  fbes  go  fighte.' 


We  have  borrowed  a  copy  of  LoNonLLOw's  last  work,  <  EvangeUne,  a  Tale  of 
Aeadie,*(pui  friends  the  publishers  having  quite  forgotten  us,)  and  have  read  it  through. 
Let  us  say  in  brief,  that  the  story  is  simple,  poetical,  and  replete  with  charming  natu- 
ral pictures,  as  we  hope  to  exemplify  hereafter.  But  the  hexameter  stanza  in  which 
it  is  written  seems  to  our  ear  and  comprehension  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  species 
of  Ossianic  prose,  in  inverted,  transposed,  but  most  carefully-measured  sentence& 
'  We  may  be  wrong,  but  that  is  our  opinion ;'  and  in  justification  of  our  impressions, 
we  give  below  an  extract  or  two,  verbatim  from  the  original,  save  in  mere  form : 

*  Swiftly  they  hurried  away  to  the  foi^  of  Basil  the  blacksmith.  There  at  thq^door  they  stood 
with  wonderiDg  eyes  to  behold  him  take  in  his  leathern  lap  the  hoof  of  the  horse  as  a  play  thing, 
nailing  the  shoe  in  its  pi  ice ;  while  near  him  the  tire  of  the  cart-wheel  lay  like  a  fiery  snake,  coiled 
round  in  a  circle  of  einders.  Oft  on  autumaal  eves,  when  without  in  the  gathering  darkness  bursting 
with  light  neemed  the  smithy,  through  every  cranny  and  crevice,  warm  by  the  forge  within  they 
watched  the  laboring  bellows,  and  as  its  panting  ceased,  and  the  sparks  expired  in  the  ashos,  merrily 
laughed,  and  sinid  they  were  nans  going  into  the  chapel.  Oft  on  sledges  in  winter,  as  swift  as  the 
awoop  of  the  eagle,  down  the  hill-side  bounding,  they  glided  awsy  o'er  the  meadow.  Oft  in  the  barna 
they  climbed  to  the  populous  nests  on  the  rafters,  seeking  with  eager  eyes  that  wondrous  stone,whieh 
the  swallow  bringa  Arom  the  shore  of  the  sea  to  restore  the  sight  of  it  fledglings  {  lucky  was  he  whe 
found  that  stone  in  the  nest  of  the  swallow  V 

The  incidental  picture  of  Basil's  shop  was  not  less  felicitously  given,  we  think,  by 
Mr.  Longfellow  in  '  The  Village  Blacksmith,'  written  for  these  pages.  We  annex 
another  passage,  a  scene  in  autumn  ;  quaint,  and  full  of  natural  description : 

*Dat  with  ita  burden  and  heat  had  departed,  and  twilight  deacending  brought  baek  the  evening 

star  to  the  sky,  and  the  herds  to  the  homestead.    Pawing  the  ground  they  came,  and  resting  their 

necks  on  each  other,  and  with  their  nottrils  distended  inhaling  the  freshness  of  evening.     Foremost, 

bearing  the  bell,  Evamoslzmx's  beanliflil  heifer,  proud  of  her  snow-white  hide,  and  the  ribbon  that 
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Wttved  friNB  her  coUar,  auietly  pteod  mod  slow,  m  if  eontdoiM  of  human  nfEeetioa.  Then  came  the 
•hepberd  back  with  bis  olealing  flocki  fh>in  the  aea-tida,  where  was  tbeir  favorite  pasture.  Behind 
them  followed  the  watch  dog,  patient,  fhll  of  importance,  and  grand  in  the  pride  of  his  instinct,  watt 
ing  from  side  to  side  with  a  lordly  air,  and  svperbljr  waving  his  bushy  tail,  and  urging  forward  the 
stragglers;  regent  of  flocks  was  be  when  the  shepherd  slept ;  their  protector,  when  from  the  forest 
at  night,  through  the  stnrry  silenee,the  wolvea  howled.  Late,  with  the  rising  moon,  retnmed  the 
waios  from  the  marshes,  laden  with  briny  hay,  that  filled  the  air  with  its  odor.  Cheerily  neighed  the 
steeds,  with  dew  on  their  manes  and  their  fhtloeka,  while  aloft  on  their  shonldera  the  wooden  end  poo- 
deraus  saddles,  painted  with  brilliant  dyes,  and  adorned  with  tassels  of  crimson,  nodded  in  bright 
array,  like  hollyhocks  heavy  with  blossoms.  Patiently  stood  the  cows  meanwhile,  nnd  yielded  their 
addere  unto  the  milk  •maid's  hand)  whilst  loud  and  in  regular  cadence  into  the  aounding  pail  thn 
foaming  streamlelB  descended*' 

Pendiog  the  prepantion  of  a  more  elaborate  notice  of  '  EvaBgeline/  accompaiued 
by  eztrajBta,  with  the  author's  own  diviiion  into  liaee,  we  give  these  two  pasngen  in 
plain  praee,  as  iUaetrathre  of  oar  <  fixit  impceHions^  of  the  hezameter^tanza,  as  here 
dereloped.  .  •  •  Tai  *  Bo9tim  Morning  Peti,*  one  of  the  livelieet  and  i^eaaanteii 
jonmala  of  the  ooontry,  tha  '  hits  the  nail  on  the  head'  in  a  notice  of  Mr.  Siwi^ 
pen-and-ink  *Fmid«  mmI  Rnitw^  of  Anienean  lAUratwre :  *  If  we  undentand  Bfr. 
8iMin  and  his  colleagues,'  ('  Puffer- Hopkins'-MATUWs  and  the  rest,}  it  ■  necessary 
that  onr  writers  should  choose  American  subjects,  in  order  that  their  productions, 
howerer  good,  should  constitute  a  real '  American  literature ;'  and  that  they  should 
fiU  their  books  with  a  certain  mysterioos  <  American  spirit,'  very  difficult  to  describe 
and  exceedingly  hard  to  imagine.  Hence  SBAKsnAms's  <  Romeo  and  Juliet'  is  scarcely 
English  literature,  beeaose  its  subject  and  its  spirit  an  Italian.  At  least,  this  is  all 
we  can  make  of  the  aigument  of  Mr.  Simms  and  his  brethren.  It  is  a  pity  that  some 
pne  of  these  gentlemen  should  not  product  a  work  which  would  senre  to  show  what 
this  singular  *  American  literature'  really  is.  One  look  at  such  a  model  would  be  more 
eonyincmg  than  the  perusal  of  scores  of  esnys.'  It  was  thought  for  some  time  that 
we  could  haye  no  <  American  literature'  unless  our  writers  infused  a  large  proportion 
of  Indian  character  into  all  their  works ;  so  that  we  came  to  hare  aborigmal  ingre- 
dients in  all  pur  indigenous  intellectual  food ;  Indian  bread,  Indian  hoe-cake,  Indian 
Johnny-cake,  Indian  Hasty-podding,  (eery  hasty,  much  of  it,)  and  Indian  baked- 
pudding»  by  *  half-baked'  authortings,  until  the  public  became  utteriy  surfeited  with 
these  '  mado'dioheo*  .  .  .  Youthfui.  and  ardent  lover !  if  your  fair  inamorata  re- 
plies to  your  fervent  wooing  that  she  is  *  ower  young  to  marry  yet,'  quote  to  her  these 
lines  of  <  rare  Ben  Jonsom.'    They  will  set  her  a-thinking: 

•  Dbabb,  doe  sot  yonr  falre  beaotie  wvonge,  ,  *  Tour  cherry  lipp,  redda,  aoAe  and  ewoele^ 

In  thinking  still  yon  are  too  youDge}  i        Proclaimessuch  fniitefor  tstteismeetei 

The  rose  and  lillies  in  your  cheekes  |       Love  Is  still  yosage.  a  brisksome  boye. 

Flourish,  and  no  more  ripeoiog  sekes ;  i        And  younglings  are  allowed  to  toye ; 

The  flaming  beames  shott  from  your  eye  i       Then  lose  no  time,  for  Love  hath  wingea, 

Doe  shewe  Love's  midaomere  is  nigha.  |       And  flies  away  from  aged  thiagas.' 

<  PaonsspK  Inorahaii,'  who  has  within  the  last  ten  yean  written  more  immoral 
works  than  any  other  of  the  many  penny-a-line  scribbleis  to  whom  the  <  cheap  and 
nasty*  school  of  ephemeral  publications  have  given  birth,  has  taken  to  the  Church 
fbr  a  '  living !'  *  We  do  n't  know,'  says  the  lively  and  clever  <  Sunday  Ditpatek* 
*  whether  to  sympathise  with  the  Public,  the  Chureh,  or  the  Professor  himself.  We 
resign  the  man  who  wrote  '  l^e  Cigar-Giri  of  Broadway'  and  *Tbe  Dancing  Fea- 
ther,' thankful  that  he  has  escaped  from  the  thick  smoke  of  sin  and  emerged  into  a 
purer  atmosphere.  We  will  send  you  others  as  fast  as  we  can.  Willis  may  be 
prevailed  upon  to  wear  black  and  take  to  divinity.  He  was  onoe  hopefully  pioos, 
but  that  was  before  he  went  to  Italy.  Mathews — would  you  like  to  receive  him  ? 
He  wean  speetaoles  already  !    Moanis  may  enlist  when  be  bas  served  his  time  oat 
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in  the  militia/  etc.  '  •  *  Thi  following  sketch  of  the  gnai  Fibhik  Ames  phxseede 
from  one  who  knew  him,  and  who  beard  him  on  the  ocoaaon  referred  to :  *  When 
Mr.  Am Bs  rose  to  ipeak,  he  wai  lo  feeUe  as  to  be  hardly  able  to  stand,  and  sapported 
himself  by  leaning  upon  his  desk.  As  from  the  first  faint  tontehe  roee  to  the  impas- 
sioned outpourings  of  high  sentiment  and  patriotic  seal,  hii  physical  energies  increased 
till  the  powers  of  his  body  seemed  equal  to  those  of  his  mind.  At  the  close,  he  sank 
down  weak  and  exhausted ;  his  mind  agitated  lik^  the  ocean  after  a  storm,  and  his 
nerres  like  the  shrouds  of  a  ship  torH  by  the  tempest'  Such  were  the  men  who,  when 
our  courtry's  peace,  happmess  and  prosperity  were  at  hazard ;  when  our  national 
honor  was  tottering,  and  in  immediate  danger  of  being  sacrificed ;  when  discord,  an- 
archy and  war  with  all  their  horrors  were  entering  upon  the  peaceful  bordem  of 
America;  stepped  forward  and  sayed  her.  Honored  be  their  great  fiames  for 
ever !  .  .  .  Wb  spoke  the  other  day  of  resemblances  of  thought  between  two  au- 
thoii,  which,  although  striking,  could  imfriy  nothing  like  plagiarism.  In  <  The  Cittie 
Night-Cap,*  by  Robbbt  DATUiroaT,  an  old  English  author,  are  theoe  linCe: 

*  Tbod  majr'fthold  mn  elephant  with  a  thread,  eat  Are 
And  not  be  burnt,  or  catcb  birds  with  desire  i 
Quench  flame  with  oil,  cut  dianfonda  with  (laM, 
Pierce  steel  with  feathers ;  this  thou  may'st  bring  to  pest, 
Sooner  than  hope  to  steal  the  huteband's  right, 
Whose  wUh  Is  honest,  and  no  hypocrite.' 

Sir  WAtna  Scott,  in  '  The  Lady  of  the  lAke,'  says : 

*  Foa  he  that  stops  a  stream  with  san^ 
Or  fetters  flame  with  flaxen  band, 
Hath  yet  a  harder  task  to  proVe, 
By  Arm  resoWe  to  conquer  love.* 

Sir  Sjlmuil  Tuxs,  who  wrote  in  the  reign  of  Chablvs  the  Second^  has  the  sub- 
joined couplet  in  his  '  Adventure  of  Five  Honra :' 

*  Tbs  man  I  love  is  forced  to  fly  my  sight, 
And  Uke  a  Parthian,  kills  me  in  his  flight.' 

Thus  also  PaiOR,  bi  a  somewhat  more  elaborate  yersion  of  the  flame  thought : 

'  80  when  the  Parthian  turned  his  steed, 
And  from  the  hostile  camp  withdrew, 
He  backward  sent  the  fatal  reed. 
Secure  of  con<{uest  as  he  flew.' 

Apropos  of  Tukb:  that  is  a  felicitous  iUuitratioii  which  he  givea  of  'Platome 
Love,*  afl  distinguished  from  the  *  dividual  desire'  of  the  sexes,  (*  Like  the  son  and 
moon,  which  have  courted  for  many  thousand  yean,  and  yet  have  never  touched,') 
is  it  not  7  *  *  *  Wb  grieve  to  be  obliged  to  record  the  death  of  our  friend  and 
kinsman,  Gborgs  H.  Colton,  Esq.,  Editor  of  the  *  American  Whig  Review,'  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty-nine  years.  His  disease  originally  was  a  malignant  typhus 
feyer,  which  was  followed  by  congestion  of  the  brain.  Mr.  CoLtom  was  a  young 
man  of  genius,  of  an  enterprising  tpini,  and  good  principles.  His  '  Teeumeeh,'  an 
elaborate  poem,  will  remain  as  a  monument  of  his  fine  poetical  feeling,  his  deep 
love  of  nature,  his  graphic  descriptive  powers,  and  his  remarkable  facility  of  versifi- 
cation. As  editor  of  the  Review  which  he  published,  (and  which  is  to  be  continued 
under  the  best  auspices,)  he  succeeded  in  winning  the  approbation  of  a  great  political 
party,  and  in  a  literary  point  of  view  also  the  favor  of  the  public.  But  he  has  gone. 
From  *  all  the  labor  which  he  labored  to  do'  he  rests,  by  the  side  of  his  elder  and 
gifted  brother ;  and  with  him  'm  reunited  to  s  soUitad:  mother,  gone  befon  then  tef 
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ParadiM.  Thus  aro  we  aU  pamng  away !  In  a  momenti  Wheu  we  think  not, '  the 
fire  that  if  not  blown  consamee  xu,*  and  we  yaniah  oat  of  onr  place  I  It  is  anch 
occaiiona  ai  the  one  from  which  we  have  but  just  returned,  that  briogr  home  to  ua 
the  reality  of  the  dying  hour ;  the  hoar  when  man  lieth  down  and  riseth  not ;  the 
hoar  when  the  world  has  done  all  for  him  that  it  oyer  will ;  the  hour  when  hnman 
a£foction,  deyoted  as  it  is,  has  done  all  for  him  that  it  can ;  the  hour  when  the  meet- 
ing with  God,  which  has  so  long  seemed  distant,  is  fearfully  near;  the  honr  when 
the  poor  helpless  mortal  sits  in  the  shadow  of  death,  and  feels  the  chillneas  of  the 
tomb !  ...  It  would  be  worth  any  citisen's  while,  if  he  should  chance  to  be 
paamg  the  comer  of  Vesey  and  Church -streets,  to  step  into  the  beautiful  engine- 
house  of '  The  Columbian,*  Number  Fourteen,  and  look  at  their  new  and  superb  engine, 
fh>m  Philadelphia.  The  paintings  upon  the  paunds,  in  drawing,  coloring  and  finish, 
reflect  the  highest  credit  upon  the  gifted  young  artist  who  executed  them,  and  the 
liberal-spirited  company  who  gave  him  the  commission.  Every  part  of  the  engine 
is  of  the  most  admirable  finish  ;  it  is  in  all  respects  an  honor  to  the  city.  .  .  .  Tbb 
author  of  'Kiar'e  Journey*  has  given  himself  unnecessary  trouble  in  indifibrently 
versifying  a  prose  sketch  from  the  Knickerbocker.  We  have  abundant  materiel 
for  our  pages  without  reprinting  unamended  matter.  .  .  .  '  Thet  lye  that  say  the 
business  of  the  citie  are  hinderances  and  impediments  to  studie  and  meditation ;  for  a 
studious  and  working  mind  will  draw  conclusions  out  of  everie  thing  in  eyerie  place. 
Wheresoever  I  am,  I  am  always  at  leisure  ;  whether  in  the  countrie  or  in  the  citie,  it 
is  all  one  time ;  I  am  the  same  man  wheresoever  I  am.'  Sensible  old  worthy ! 
Dead,  for  a  couple  hundred  of  years,  or  so  ;  but  you  must  have  been  *  a  good  man,' 
in  your  day,  and  <  honest  as  the  skin  atween  your  brows,'  for  this  is  plain  speaking  of 
plain  truth.  *  *  '  Oua  readers  will  be  struck  with  the  touching  simplicity  and  tender- 
ness of  the  heart-felt  lines  in  ensuing  pages,  entitled  '  The  Return  after  Holidayed 
How  many  will  feel  the  truth  of  that  vivid  picture !  The  water  is  standmg  in 
<  Young  Knick.'8*  eyes  at  this  moment,  (the  late  reflex  of  other  and  bitterer  tears, 
bewept  by  parental  hearts,)  at  the  news  of  the  death  of  little  Eugene  ;  unknown  to 
you,  reader,  but  a  warm  friend  to  the  little  <  Junior,*  and  friend  of  all  who  knew 
him.  Pleasant  it  is,  and  yet  melancholy,  to  hear  the  child  before  us  call  up  in  brief 
review  the  uniform  kindness  of  the  little  boy  gone  hence  to  heaven.  <  He  loved 
me,  father;  he  would  let  me  ride  his  'philosopher;*  {* velocipede*  was  meant,  but 
the  mistake  was  philosophical,)  he  used  to  help  roe  to  fly  my  kite  ;  he  was  a  good 
boy  ;  he  lent  me  his  sled ;  he  was  *mo«t  the  last  little  boy  I  saw  when  we  came  up 
in  the  boat  Father,  ie  he  dead  and  buried  up  in  the  ground  ?'  And  to-day  we  have 
been  looking  at  the  daguerreotype  of  *  little  Dicxet,'  as  he  was  called  ;  bright,  in- 
telligent, manly,  afiectionate ;  a  favorite  of  the  neighborhood,  and  the  idol  of  his 
parents.  He  too  is  gone.  He  has  been  taken  from  the  evil  to  come,  and  is  safe  in 
the  arms  of  everiasting  love.  *  •  •  In  reply  to  the  query  in  our  last  number,  *Wko 
wrote  Mary*8  Dream  ?*  our  friend  DRMmER  writes  as  as  follows :  <  *  Mart's  Dream' 
is  the  composition  of  John  Lowe,  and  is  all  that  connects  his  name  with  the  poetry 
of  Scotland.  It  first  appeared  about  the  year  1770.  Aside  from  the  beauty  of  the 
poetry,  it  possesses  a  species  of  superstitions  charm  ;  for  it  is  said  to  embody  the  fate 
of  a  youth  by  the  name  of  Miller,  who  was  beloved  of  one  Mart  McGib,  of  Gal- 
lowayshire.  Her  lover*s  fate  was  first  revealed  to  her  in  *  a  dream,  in  a  vision  of 
the  night  on  ber  bed.'  Since  the  lines  first  appeared,  one  or  two  alterations  have 
been  made — I  think  yon  will  say,  for  the  better.    The  first  line  originally  stood  thus : 
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*  Pale  Ctmtria  just  bad  reach'd  the  bill ;' 
which  Was  exchanged  for : 

*  The  moon  bad  climbed  the  bigheat  bilL* 

The  fifth  and  aixth  lines  also,  by  an  excellent  emendation,  let  na  into  the  theuM 
of  this  affecting  song : 


which  now  read  thus : 


*  When  Mabt  laid  her  down  to  ileep, 
And  icareely  yet  bad  cloaed  her  e*e ;' 

'  When  Mabt  laid  her  down  to  sleep. 
Her  thoughts  on  Sakdy  far  at  sesi,'  etc 


'  The  concluding  lines  always  struck  me  as  being  very  graphic  and  spiritual : 

*  Loud  crow'd  the  cock,  the  shadow  fled, 

No  more  of  Sandy  could  she  aee ; 
But  soft  the  passiuf  spirit  said, 
'Sweet  Mabt,  weep  no  more  for  me  I' 

'Lows  came  to  this  country,  and  after  a  life  of  disappointment,  died  in  Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia,  it  is  said  under  very  melancholy  circumstances.*  •  ■  *  Wb  should 
have  thought  our  Louisiana  friend  would  have  been  ashamed  to  introduce  by  letter 
to  us  a  gentleman  who  *  on  a  fiM  acquaintance'  could  have  the  heart  and  bad  taste 
to  out-roll  us  at  ten-pins  twice  in  succession,  beating  a  string  of  two  hundred  and 
forty  at  that !  If  we  had  n*t  known  him  to  be  one  of  the  beet  of  good  fellows,  we 
should  have  been  '  excited.'  But  not  being  '  strong  man  to  be  angry,'  we  were  only 
<  s-i-c-k  !'  But  good  as  was  his  play,  it  was  beaten  out  and  out  the  same  day  at 
Horn's,  that  indefatigable  wit  and  punster.  Thirty-seven  *  ten-strikes'  were  made 
in  succession  by  a  young  man,  in  *  fall  exercise'  at  the  Ann-street  establishment  If 
this  young  gentleman  is  going  to  New-Orleans,  we  should  like  to  give  him  a  letter 
to  our  friend  and  correspondent !  •  •  •  <  Women*  of  the  <  Oood  Old  Times'  and 
*  Ladiee^  of  the  NeWt  is  better  in  its  spirit  than  in  its  execution.  It  may  possibly 
appear  hereafter.  We  thought,  while  reading  it,  of  a  stanza  or  two  in  'Will  Bag- 
nalVe  Ballet,*  a  quaint  old  piece  of  verse,  written  away  back  in  1656 : 


'  YoiT  cannot  be  contented  to  goe 
As  did  the  women  of  old, 
But  you  are  all  for  pride  and  show, 

As  they  were  for  weather  and  cold. 
Oh,  women!  women  t —  fie  t  fie  f  fie  1 
1  wonder  you  are  not  ashamed,  I! 


*  Where  is  the  decency  become 

Tbat  your  fore-mothers  bad  ? 
In  gowns  of  cloth  and  caps  of  thrum 

They  went  full  meanly  clad ; 
But  you  must  jet  it  in  silks  and  gold, 
Your  pride  in  winter  is  noTer-a-cold,'  etc. 


Thb  *  Brattleborough  (Vermont)  Eagle,*  in  a  notice  of  a  former  number  of  the 
KNiCKKRBocKEa,  remarks:  *We  are  sorry,  very  sorry,  that  any  of  the  inimitable 
<  St  Leger  Papers'  should  be  lost  We  hope  that  '  Old  Knick.'  will  ransack  the 
United  Kingdom  before  he  gives  them  up  entirely.'  Similar  praise  and  regrets  have 
reached  us  from  different  portions  of  the  South  and  the  far-distant  West  High  com- 
mendation is  also  awarded  them  in  a  letter  which  we  have  just  opened  from  Con- 
stantinople. We  can  only  promise,  in  the  premises,  that  every  exertion  that  can  be 
made  will  be  made,  by  our  correspondent  in  E«ngland,  to  accomplish  the  recovery  so 
much  desiderated.  *  *  *  Winter  is  again  upon  us,  bringing  with  it  its  usual  train 
of  festive  scenes  and  social  duties  and  delights.  It  brings  also  that  annually -return- 
ing season  which  so  pleasantly  drains  the  pockets —  The  Holidays,  How  many 
busy  fingers  are  now  plying,  and  busy  brains  working,  to  devise  ways  and  means  to 
exert  a  magnetic  mfluence  over  the  precious  metals,  or  their  frail  representatives,  the 
'paper  promises'  of  the  banks!    But  apropos  of  Holidays:  <  Of  all  thiD0i'  for  a 
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New-Year*8  or  ChriBtmaa  gift,  we  know  of  nothing  oiore  national  or  more  tmly  yaln- 
able  to  an  American  recipient  than  the  large  and  beautiful  Engraving  of  the  United 
States'  Senate  Chamber,*  for  sale  by  Mr.  E.  Anthony,  at  Number  247  Broadway. 
The  praiie  that  it  baa  received,  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  baa  placed  the 
fact  of  ita  eminent  excellence  beyond  all  cavil.  Of  its  interesting  character,  and 
especially  of  its  value  to  Americans,  of  whatever  party  or  creed,  it  is  quite  nnne- 
cessary  to  speak.  *  *  *  Thbrk  is  a  vast  deal  of  difference  in  being  awakened  itt 
the  morning  by  a  country  'cock's  shrill  clarion*  and  the  sable  chimney-sweefp's 
hoarse  matin-call  in  town.  He  is  a  gallant  fellow,  Chanticleee.  The  quaint  Na^ 
says  well  of  him  in  his  <  Quaternio  :*  *  The  cocke  by  some  armourists  is  called  the 
'  Knight  of  the  Birds,*  becanse  he  will  rather  repell  daunger  by  fight  than«by  flight, 
being  alwaies  prepared  for  battailo ;  having  his  combe  for  an  helmet,  bis  bill  for  a 
fauchion ;  and  as  a  compleat  souldier,  armed  from  head  to  foote,  he  hath  his  leggca 
armed  with  spurres.'  •  *  *  We  have  read  many  times,  and  always  with  an  added 
pleasure,  what  *  the  melancholy  Cowlet  said*  to  his  imaginative  Muse : 

'  Ah,  wanton  foe !  do«t  thou  upbraid 

The  ilii  which  thou  thjTMlf  hait  made  ? 
When  in  the  cradle  innoceot  1  lay, 
Thou,  wicked  ipirit !  italett  me  awajr, 

And  my  abueM  ■oul  didu  bear 
Into  thy  new-ftiund  worlds,  1  knew  not  where, 

Thy  folden  ludie*  in  the  air  j 

iind  ever  aince  I  jtrive  in  vain 

My  ravished  freedom  to  regain ; 
8tUI  I  rebel,  etiil  dost  thou  reirn ; 
Lo!  atill  in  verse  against  thee  1  complain* 

*  There  is  a  stubborn  son  of  weeds, 
Which,  if  the  earth  but  once,  it  ever  breeds ; 
No  wholesome  herb  can  near  them  thrive, 
No  ucoful  plant  can  keep  alive  : 
The  foolish  sporu  I  did  on  thee  bestow 
Make  all  my  art  and  lalior  fruitless  now ; 
Where  once  «uch  fairies  dauce  no  grass  doth  ever  grow. 

'  When  my  new  mind  had  no  iufkision  known, 
Thou  gBV*Bt  so  deep  a  tincture  of  thine  own, 

That  ever  since  I  vainly  try 

To  wash  away  th*  inherent  dye; 
Long  work  perhaps  may  spoil  thy  colors  qoit«« 
But  never  will  reduce  the  native  white. 

To  all  the  posts  of  honor  and  of  gain 

I  often  steer  my  course  in  vain ; 
Thy  gale  comes  croas,  and  drives  me  back  again! 

'  Thou  slaek'nest  all  my  nerves  of  industry 

By  making  them  so  oft  to  be 
The  tinkling  ttringa  of  thy  Ioom  minstrelsy. 
Whoever  this  world's  happiness  would  see 

Must  as  entirely  ca»t  off  thee 

As  they  who  only  heaven  desire 
Du  from  the  world  retire. 
This  was  my  error,  this  my  gross  mistake. 
Myself  a  demi-vocary  to  make. 
For  all  that  1  gave  up  1  nothing  gain, 
And  perish  for  the  part  which  1  retain. 

'Teach  me  not,  then,  O  thou  fallacious  Muse ! 

The  court  and  better  king  t'  aeense ;  * 

The  heaven  under  which  I  live  is  fair, 
The  fertile  soil  will  a  full  harvest  bear; 
Thine  then  is  all  the  barrenness,  if  thou 
Mak'st  me  sit  still  and  sing  when  I  should  plough.' 

We  commend  to  the  consideration  of  onr  citizens,  and  the  proper  aathorittes,  a 
^Plan  for  the  Relief  of  Broadway*  from  the  crowds  of  omnibii  that  now  invest  and 
i^haH  it    It  if  to  coniwet  Chnrch-atraet  with  Trinity-Flace,  oontinniiig  th«  aame  to 
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the  Battery,  and  wideniog  the  entire  line.  From  the  junction  of  the  Park  the  om« 
nibuiMe  are  to  be  licensed  to  peas  down  Broadway  only,  and  up  the  new  etreet  only: 
on  the  upward  passage,  they  may  enter  Broadway  at  or  above  Vesey -street  We 
tmst  this  great  improvement  will  be  adopted.  .  .  .  *  S.  T.'s  theological  article  awaits 
him  at  the  pabIication-o£|ce.  It  is  atheistical,  and  very  weak.  If,  as  *  S.  T.'  assumes, 
he  can  ic/teve  only  in  that  which  he  underttandtt  his  creed  is  most  likely  a  very  short 
one.    Can  he  understand  (if  he  believes  in)  God  ?  .    .    .Is  there  no  offence'  in  the 

*Lin€8  to  E.  M ,  under  a  Blaxe  of  Gas  7*    *  By  the  mass,  but  there  ts  offisnce!* 

as  one  can  see  with  half  an  eye.  There  was  a  refusal  to  dance  or  waltz ;  thert 
was  a  curl  of  a  ruby  lip,  or  a  fancied  slight ;  there  was  a  wmtthing,  which  tempted 
and  tempers  the  *  Lines*  in  question.  Howbeit,  it  is  true  that  a  broad  white  gas- 
light is  very  trying  to  any  lady.  Although  certainly  clear  and  sustained,  it  is  not 
such  a  light  as  Beauty  loves  to  be  seen  by.  The  Mechanical  or  *  C argil  Lamp,' 
as  we  have  said  aforetime,  is  the  only  lamp  which  should  be  adopted  in  the  pariors 
of  those  who  can  afford  the  luxury  of  the  best  of  lights.  Those  who  have  adopted 
it  would  on  no  account  dispense  with  its  use.  It  is,  annong  other  professional  neces- 
saries, the  greatest  to  our  penMual  comfort ;  and  as  we  desire  to  be  unselfish,  we 
once  more  recommend  such  of  our  readers  as  have  not  yet  possessed  themselves  of 
this  lamp,  to  call  at  our  friend  A.  Diacon'b,  377  Broadway,  and  before  the  holidays 
arrive,  give  to  theii*  families  one  of  the  great  comforts  and  luxuries  which  science, 
art  and  taste  hftve  devised  to  make  the  home-circle  bright  and  beautiful.  *  *  '  Soon 
after  the  news  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker-Hill  had  reached  England,  them  was  not  a 
little  mortification  ielt  among  the  people,  and  especially  among  the  British  troops 
stationed  in  London,  at  the  inauspicious  result  of  that  sanguinary  engagement  One 
day  a  poor  hunch-back  was  passing  through  the  gate  at  Hyde-Park,  when  a  tall 
hoxae-guardsman,  touching  the  *  envious  mountain  on  his  back,'  said :  '  What  have 

you  A«re,  my  friend  V    *  Bunker-Hill,  you  d d  red-coat  !*  was  the  reply.    He 

had  '  waked  up  the  wrong  passenger.*  >  *  *  Wb  must  say  *  No,*  in  the  alternative 
left  us  by  *  B.  M.*  We  have  had  '  Thusalem*  lots  of  communications  on  the  same 
subject,  and  declined  them  all.  *  •  •  We  believe  we  have  never  mentioned  the 
publication,  by  the  'Albion*  weekly  literary  and  news  paper,  of  a  superb  engraving 
of  Her  BRrrisH  Majesty,  in  her  robes  of  state.  It  has  been  so  long  before  the  pubf 
lie,  however,  that  we  have  now  only  to  say  that  the  same  journal  has  nearly  ready 
for  its  subscribers  a  large  portrait,  in  all  respects  of  kindred  excellence,  of  Prxncv 
Albtirt.  The  '  Albion'  has  recently  swallowed  up  in  its  wide  circulation  that  of  the 
'  Anglo-American  ;'  a  circumstance  rendered  necessary  by  the  recent  death  of  Mr. 
A.  D.  Patterson,  the  editor.  •  *  *  Evert  body  'in  New- York  knows  *  Colonel 
Snow,'  of  the  metropolitan  police -department ;  an  enthusiastic  temperance-reformer, 
an  efficient  officer,  and  one  of  the  most  incorrigible  wags  in  town.  He  comes  in  of 
a  morning  to  the  tonsorial  establishment  of  that  prince  of  artists  in  his  line,  Mr. 
Jamls  Grant,  in  Ann-street,  and  with  a  face  beaming  with  honest  excitement,  re- 
marks :  '  Well,  the  steamer  *s  in,  at  last.  She  has  made  quick  time  ;  but  she  brought 
away  her  pilot,  and  carried  away  her  pipes.    She  had  a  fine  Mot'  of  passengers; 

more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty.     The  news  she  brings  is  not *    Here  half  a 

dozen  listeners,  *  under  treatment,'  arrest  the  barber's  hand,  and  wiping  the  lather 
from  their  faces,  inquire  with  eagerness :  <  What  steamer  is  it  ?  The  *  Hibernia*  or 
<  Caledonia  V  <  Oh,  bless  yon,  no  V  replies  the  Colonel ;  *  oh,  no ;  the '  Olive-Branch' 
ferry-boat  from  Brooklyn ;  she  came  over  very  full  this  moiningi  and  in  about  six 
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mioutea ;  she  carried  back  the  pilot  ehe  brought  away,  and  at  the  eame  time  she 
carried  away  her  pipes !'  <  That  was  a  dreadful  scrape  opposite  the  Tribune-office,' 
said  the  Colonel,  the  other  morniog ;  '  and  not  a  soul  interfered,  except  the  dirty 
rascals  who  were  engaged  in  iU*  *  What  scrape  was  that?'  asked  a  victim;  '/ 
did  n't  hear  any  thing  of  it'  *  They  were  scraping  up  heaps  of  dirt  there  all  the 
afternoon,  and  putting  them  into  carts,  for  manure.  Some  of  it  was  beautiful  /' 
The  Colonel's  last  game  was  with  a  load-stone.  It  was  not  a  little  amusing  to  see 
half  a  doxen  sage,  grave,  but  quite  gullible  persons  around  him,  trying  its  attractive 
powers  with  their  pen-knives.  *  There  ain't  much  eteel,  I  guess,  about  them  knifes,' 
observes  Snow — *  or  eUe  this  ain*t  load-ettme  /  I  did  n't  know  but  it  might  be ;  I 
picked  it  np  out  in  the  Park,  and  it  seemed  quite  like  a  load  in  my  pocket  'Mind  to 
heft  it?*  And  all  this  without  the  movement  of  a  single  muscle.  ■  *  -  Wa  lament 
the  death  of  another  of  our  correspondents,  Lieut.  Robkkt  Emmet  Hok,  who  re- 
cently departed  this  life  on  board  the  United  States'  ship  *  Supply,'  off  Sandy  Hook, 
at  the  early  age  of  thirty-seven  years.  He  was  a  man  of  warm  heart  and  fine 
poetical  temperament  Our  readers  will  remember  the  very  beautiful  parody  upon 
the  late  Mr.  Wilob's  '  Lament,'  which  was  originally  contributed  to  this  Magazine : 

<  Mt  life  U  like  the  •bettered  wreck. 

Cast  by  Uie  wavea  upon  the  thore ; 
The  brolceo  meat*,  the  rifted  deck, 

Tell  of  the  shipwreck  that  ia  o'er ; 
Yet  from  these  relics  of  the  storm, 
The  mariner  his  raft  will  form, 
Afain  to  tempt  the  faithless  sea— » 
But  Hope  rebuilda  no  bark  for  me  ! 

*  My  life  is  like  the  blighted  oak, 

That  lifts  its  sere  and  withered  form, 
Scath'd  by  the  lifbtniog's  vivid  stroke, 

Starnly  to  meet  the  coming  s'orm : 
Yet  round  that  sapless  trunk  will  twine 
The  curling  tendrils  of  the  vine. 
And  life  and  freshness  there  impart  — 
Not  to  the  passion-blighted  heart ! 

'  My  life  is  like  a  deaert  rock, 

In  the  mid  ocenn,  lone  and  drear ; 
Worn  by  the  wild  waves'  ceaseless  shock, 

That  round  its  base  their  surges  rear ; 
Yet  there,  where  »ca-moss  loves  to  cling. 
Borne  flower  will  find  a  cleft  to  spring. 
And  breathe  e'en  there  a  sweet  perlume  •— 
For  me  life's  flowers  no  more  will  bloom !' 

We  give  the  followiug,  which  we  derive  from  an  esteemed  friend,  as  illustrative  of 
the  eccentricities  which  very  often  result  from  movements  professedly '  religious,'  but 
which,  owing  to  a  *  zeal  above  knowledge,'  more  frequently  exert  a  most  pemicions 
influence,  sometimes  even  upon  otherwise  thoughtful  minds :  *  Our  friend  the  Rev. 
Mr.  C told  me  to-day  the  following  anecdotes  of  *  Elder  Knapp,'  the  *  Revival- 
ist,' as  he  is  called.  He  had  been  in  New-London,  (Conn.,)  carrying  on  a  '  revival.' 
Among  his  converts  was  a  lady,  the  wife  of  a  sea-captam.  After  a  while,  her  hus- 
band, a  <  tough  customer,'  returned  from  a  whaling  voyage,  and  found  his  wife  had 
become  a  very  pious  woman.  He  was  so  deeply  impressed  with  the  beneficial 
change  in  her,  that  he  thought  the  best  thing  he  could  do  would  be  to  '  get  religion' 
himself.  '  When  I  got  home,'  said  he, '  and  found  the  old  woman  so  much  better  for 
it,  I  thought  I  'd  see  if  it  would  n't  help  me  some,  too ;  so  I  went  all  'round  among 
the  ministers,  trying  to  have  'em  do  me  some  good ;  but  they  did  n't  help  me  any 
more  than  it  woukl  to  turn  a  colt  into  a  penny-royal  paston — net  a  bit     So  I 
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thought  I  'd  go  down  to  Bbeton  and  sec  the  Elder.  When  I  got  down  there  I  found 
him,  and  teye  I  to  him,  says  I,  <  Elder/  says  I,  <  I've  come  down  to  haye  you  put 
me  through  !  The  miiiisteFB  up  'round  New-London  don't  seem  to  do  mo  any  good, 
and  80  I  thought  I  'd  come  down  and  see  if  you  could  n't  put  me  through.'  The 
Elder  talked  with  me  consid'rabloi  and  asked  me  a  great  many  things.  I  told  him 
a-1-1  about  it  Finally,  he  took  off  his  coat,  kneeled  down,  and  ill  half  an  hour  he  put 
me  through !  Since  then,  I  'ye  felt  to  rejoice.'  At  another  time,  wishing  to  show 
the  unhappy  effects  of  doing  what  one  knew  to  be  wrong,  he  said :  '  Bretheren,  it 's 
no  kind  o'  use  to  resist  the  Sperit.  If  you  know  what  is  right,  do  it !  Why  was  it 
that  Jonah  was  swallowed  up  in  the  whale's  belly  ?  Why,  because  he  went  off  to 
Tanhish,  instead  of  going  to  Nineveh,  as  he  was  instructed ;  tkat '«  the  reason! 
And  after  he  was  spewed  up,  what  d'  ye  think  his  Conscience  said  to  him  7  It  said : 
'  Jonah,  do  you  cut  for  Nineveh !'  •  •  •  The  next  number  of  the  Knickek- 
BOCKER,  the  first  of  the  Thirty-Firtt  Volume,  will  appear  in  an  entirely  new 
dress.  Its  typographical  execution  will  *  defy  all  competition.'  Indeed,  so  far  as  the 
externals  of  the  Magazine  are  concerned,  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  they  will  as 
heretofore  be  under  the  capable  direction  of  Mr.  Wiluam  Osborm,  who  for  twelve 
yean  and  upward,  has  had  charge  of  the  typographical  department  of  the  work. 
How  faithfully,  and  with  what  good  taste  and  skill,  he  has  discharged  his  important 
trust,  our  readers  certainly  do  not  need  to  be  informed.  As  to  the  Literary  Depart' 
ment  of  the  new  volume,  all  we  can  affirm  is,  that  to  our  own  taste,  and  judged  by 
our  own  standard,  we  have  never,  at  the  beginning  of  any  previous  volume,  had  so 
rich  and  ample  stores  in  hand.  But '  we  shall  see  what  we  shall  see.'  *  *  *  *Dra' 
matte  Reminiecencetf  are  under  advisement  We  see  that  in  his  introduction  the 
writer  speaks  of  Hudson  Kirbt  as  '  an  American.'  Not  so;  that  tearing  gentleman 
belongs  on  *  the  other  side,'  where  he  is  now,  and  where  we  trust  he  may  find  it 
agreeable  to  stay.    What  an  actor  he  was ! 

OooD  praeioui  I  how  wildly  he  oaed  (6  ttare, 
And  ahake  hit  fi«t  at  nothin(,  and  awear; 
And  pluck  by  the  haodAil  hu  sbagf  y  hair, 
Till  he  looked  like  a  picture  of  Oiant  Despair, 
For  a  new  edition  of  Bttntan  .' 

Dd  you  remember  the  old  *  Shrewehury*  steamer,  reader,  that  (in  time)  used  to  pass 
every  thing  that  was  stationary  in  the  Lower  Bay  ?  She  is  called  '  The  Croton ' 
now,  and  plies  semi-occasionally  to  Sing-3ing.  A  friend  of  ouis  recently  despatched 
a  barrel  of  flour  by  her  to  a  gentleman  in  the  neighborhood  of  that  locality,  iThich 
he  began  to  believe  would  *  keep,'  for  it  was  on  the  river  so  long  that  the  family  of 
his  friend  *  came  nigh  to  perish  with  hunger.'  But  let  us  not  do  injustice  to  the 
'  Croton.*  With  wind  and  tide  in  her  favor,  the  old  *  Shrewsbury'  is  capable  of 
making  three  miles  an  hour,  by  <  Shrewsbury'  clock.  *  •  *  Next  to  a  good  por- 
trait, (such  for  example  as  Eixiott  paints  in  the  hues  and  lines  of  actual,  breathing 
life — such  as  the  six  or  eight  that  are  now  receiving  the  finishing  touches  of  his 
.  facile  band,)  commend  us  to  a  good  miniature.  Mr.  OmcBR,  who  has  no  rival 
among  us,  and  whose  business  increases  with  every  additional  picture  from  his  hand, 
is  emulated  by  Mrs.  Steele,  a  lady-artist  recently  arrived  in  town.  Her  minia- 
tures are  warmly  commended  by  artists  of  the  best  judgment  Mr.  Shumwat,  too, 
whose  portraits  are  justly  praised  for  various  high  artiiftical  merits,  is  '  driving  a  most 
successful  businoss.'  We  are  glad  to  see  om  chief  miniature-artists  receiving  the  re- 
TOL.  xxt.  73 
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wardi  of  their  genius  and  okiU.   *   *   *   Hood  has  a  very  amuBing  illustration  of  the 

difference  between  the  Pharisaical  observers  of  the  externals  of  religion  and  the 

doers  of  those  good  deeds  which  bespeak  the  Christian  heart    A  lady-inyalid  has 

been  ill,  but  is  thriying  again,  on  ass's  milk,  when  suddenly  the  ass  dies : 

*  Thbub  were  but  two  grown  donkeys  in  the  place,  * 

And  most  nnlucklljr  for  Eyr's  sick  daughter, 
The  other  loDf-oar'd  ereatnre  was  a  male, 
Who  never  in  his  life  had  given  a  pail 
Of  milk,  or  even  ehalk^ana-water.* 

GuBBiNB,  the  rastic  attendant,  who  trotted  down  the  donkey  to  the  wicket-gate  of 

the  invalid's  mansion  one  morning,  led  the  substitute,  with  the  consoling  information 

that  *  though  be  did  n't  give  not  no  milk,  he  could  bray  !'    Which  Hood  thus  toms : 

*  So  runs  the  story, 
And  in  vain  self-glory 
Some  saints  would  sneer  at  Gubbins  for  hia  blindness  { 


Bttt  what  the  better  are  their  pious  saws 
To  ailinc  souls,  than  dry  hee-haws. 
Without  the  milk  of  human  kindness?' 


Wi  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  the  other  evening,  at  the  residence  of  a  kind 
and  hospitable  friend,  a  pianist  who  is  destined,  we  must  believe,  to  make  a  perma- 
nent sensation  in  the  metropolis.  He  is  a  German,  named  Bbroi,  a  yonng  gentle- 
man  recently  arrived  in  the  country,  and  as  foil  of  modesty  as  genius.  Independent 
of  many  gems  from  the  operas  of  <  Zampa,'  *  Norma,'  *  Emani,'  with  others  older 
and  more  familiar,  which  he  performed  in  a  manner  that  we  never  heard  eqoalled, 
his  own  improvisations  were  inimitably  rich,  various  and  beantiful.  We  shall  watch 
Mr.  Birgk's  progress  with  the  warmest  interest  He  is  a  man  of  a  higl)  order  of 
mnsloal  genius.  *  •  *  That  was  an  attractive  advertisement  for  capitalists  which 
we  saw  the  other  day  in  an  Albany  paper :  <  Wanted,  the  som  of  five  hundred  dol- 
lars, to  go  on  a  spree  !'*•'*  To  those  abont  to  marry,'  the  following  may  not 
come  amiss.    We  do  not  know  whose  it  is,  bat  it  is  very  old : 

*  To  a  redd  man  reade  thy  reade. 
With  a  browne  man  breake  thy  breade, 
At  a  pale  man  drawo  thy  knife. 
From  a  blacke  man  keepe  thy  wyfe.* 


*  Faibjb  and  foolish,  little  and  lewde, 
Long  and  laxie,  blacke  and  prowde, 
Fatt  and  merrie,  leane  and  sadd. 
Pale  and  pettish,  redd  and  badd. 


This  is  the  weather,  as  we  write,  to  make  the  public  appreciate  the  enterprise 
and  good  taste  of  Mr.  Day,  in  Courtlandt-«treet  Take  Hall's  *  Book  of  the  Feet,* 
and  observe  how  much  improvement  has  been  made  in  the  beauty  and  utility  of 
ladies'  and  gentlemen's  boots  and  shoes.  AU  these  improvements  have  been  adopted 
by  Mr.  Day,  and  have  been  adapted  to  the  production  of  the  most  extensive  aasort- 
menty  combining  grace  of  form,  ease  of  wear,  and  the  application  of  the  most  yield* 
ing  and  ductile  material  to  the  feet  that  ever  pressed  the  pedal  extremities  of  the 
human  form.  We  are  by  no  means  surprised  to  learn  that  Mr.  Dat*s  town-business 
and  orders  from  every  part  of  the  Union  are  increasing  to  an  unexampled  extsmt 
It  should  be  so.  •  •  '  *  D.  M.'f '  '  Lingual  Anecdote,'  (which  we  published  yean 
ago,)  reminds  us  of  a  reply  made  to  a  friend  of  ours,  recently  returned  from  hia 
tsavels  abroad.  Beiug  in  a  book -store  at  Leipzic,  he  inquired  in  German,  of  which 
he  was  but  a  young  student,  if  there  was  any  one  in  the  store  who  spoke  English. 
He  was  directed  to  a  clerk  in  the  distance,  who  be  was  told  spoke  it  perfectly.  Ap- 
proaching him,  he  inquired :  *  Do  you  speak  English  V  *  Ya&s — a  few  !'  was  the 
reply.  '  *  *  ID*  Tbb  last  two  or  three  numbers  of  the  KnicKExsocKsa  have  not 
appeared  at  the  exact  time  they  should  have  been  issued.  Hereafter  the  wock  will 
be  promptly  published  on  the  first  day  of  each  month.    A  vermilion  edict 
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LiTnuKT  Rbooiid.— We  usita,  In  th«  following  doHcm,  the  *  Record*'  of  NoTember  and  Deeaw- 
bar ;  and  our  flrienda  the  publUheri  will  fiod  the  reference*  to  their  hooka  in  variona  places,  hiatead  of 
betaif  i\  tof  ether,  aa  heretofore.  •  •  .  Maasita.  C.  8.  FxANCia  and  Comtant  have  in  preaa,  Mra. 
B.  C.  Raid's  ^Miiammmtr  Eve,  •  Fairy  TaU  of  Love,*  which  haa  been  pnbliahed  in  the  coorse  of 
the  preaent  year  with  anch  beautiful  illuatrationa  in  the '  London  Art  Union'  Journal;  and  they  will 
aoon  iaatie  a  very  Uateful  Tolume  of  original  Fairy  Tales,  edited  by  Mrs.  Childb,  with  handaome  il- 
luatrationa, entitled  *Rminbow»  for  Children  ;*  a  good  apecimen  of  what  can  be  done  in  thia  country 
in  the  way  of  getting  up  beautiful  booka,  with  entirely  iodigenoua  materials,  original  matter  from  an 
American  author,  engravinga  designed  and  executed  by  American  Artiata,  with  paper,  print  and  bind> 
ing,  which  may  fairly  compete  with  any  thing  imported.  We  quite  agree  with  the  Editbess,  who  says 
in  her  preAce :  '  The  livelineaa  and  aimplicity  of  theae  atoriea  will,  I  am  aure,  render  them  great  far 
▼oritea  with  children }'  and  abe  might  have  added, '  the  beauty  of  the  engravinga  alao ;'  for  the  little 
work  ia  certainly  just  the  thing  for  a  charming  Chriatmaa  preaent;  and  doubtleas  many  a  youth- 
ful fkncy  win  be  wandering  among  its  charmed  acenea  before  the  month  ia  out.  The  same  publiahora 
have  alao  in  press  a  new  edition  of  Mr.  Wabe's  *Proin§,  or  Lettero  from  Rome,*  the  sequel  to  '  Ze- 
BObia,'  originally  published  in  this  Magazine.  Wo  have  also  from  the  aame  house  thoae  time-honored 
atoriea,  '  Alaodik,  or  the  Wonderful  Lamp,'  *  Sinbao  the  Sailor,*  and  *  Ali  Baba  or  the  Forty 
Robbera,'  renewed  and  reproduced  in  modern  form,  with  new  embellishments,  yet  retaining  all  their 
old  charms,  and  still  vividly  recalling  the '  days  when  we  were  young.'  Their  edition  of  *The  Ara- 
bian NxoRTS  has  been  completed  in  three  elegant  volumes.  .  .  .  Messbs.  D.  Apflbton  and  Oom- 
PAMT  are  timely  out  with  their  *  Rough  and  Reodg  Awmual,  or  BiiHiary  SevveBtr,'  a  work  which 
rescues  numerous  anecdotes,  incidents,  and  personal  tralta  from  the  oblivion  to  which  they  might 
otherwiae  soon  have  baatened,  and  preaervea  to  poaterity  many  epiaodea,  actiona  in  which  a  few  Indi- 
▼iduala  only  were  concerned,  some  of  which  are  of  a  touching,  almost  a  domestic  nature.  These  are 
BOW  rendered  permanent  by  being  united  with  sketches  in  outline  of  the  great  events  and  charac- 
ters of  the  war  in  which  we  are  even  yet  engaged.  The  work  is  embellished  with  portraits  on  steel 
of  Generals  Tatlob,  Scott,  Wobth,  Wool,  Twioos,  Shields,  Colonel  Hat,  and  Commodore 
Conner  ;  and  with  twelve  engravinga  on  wood,  repreaenling  the  more  prominent  acenea  recorded 
in  the  volume.  ...  A  laboe  and  handaome  volume  entitled  *The  Rote ;  it§  Biatory,  Poetry  Out- 
Imre  amd  OUunfieatUm^*  has  just  been  iaaued  by  Heaars.  Wiley  and  Putnam.  The  writer,  Mr.  8.  B. 
FARSONa,  avowa  bia  object  to  hare  been  to  throw  around,  the  culture  of  the  roae  a  halo  of  pleasant 
thougbta  and  asaociatione ;  to  trace  ita  early  history ;  to  give  the  best  directions  for  its  culture,  the 
result  of  personal  experience;  and  to  induce  a  more  general  appreciation  of  this  most  beautiful 
denisen  of  the  floral  kingdom.  The  work  is  well  printed, and  contains  two  finecolored  engravinga 
of  the  red  and  yellow  rose.  The  book  is  one  which  will  be  sure  to  find  many  feminine  readers  and 
admirers.  .  .  .  The  Bbothbbs  Habpsb  are  indebted  to  the  skill,  Uste  and  Indefatigable  industry 
of  their  indispensable  Assistant.  Mr.  Saunders,  for  an  *  Ilhutrated  Oatologne  of  vmlndble  Staindard 
Works  i»  tAe  Several  Departmente  of  Qeneroh  Literature,'  which  for  well-arranged  classification, 
ease  of  reference,  and  appropriate  adjustment  of  ornament  in  tho  designation  of  pictorial  works, 
could  not  well  be  surpassed  in  a  pamphlet-volume  of  kindred  character  and  capacity.  What  a  re- 
cord is  this  hook  of  the  enterprise  and  vast  publishing  resources  of  the  first  establiahmeni  of  its  kind 
on  the  American  continent,  if  not  in  the  world  !  .  .  .  Mbssbs.  Applcton  and  Company  have  pub- 
lished an  illustrated  edition  of  'The  Poetical  Workeof  Lord  i?yrM,' collected  and  arranged  with 
illostrative  notes  by  Thomas  Moorb,  Lord  Jeffrey,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Bishop  Hebbb,  Samuel 
RooERs,  Professor  Wilson,  J.  O.  Lockhabt,  Gborqb  Ellis,  Thomas  Campbell.  Rev.  H.  H.  Mil- 
man,  etc.  The  notes  are  very  full  and  minute,  with  many  extracts  from  the  author's  diary  and  letters, 
which  impart  a  new  and  rare  interest  to  the  book.  It  is  an  edition  which  everyone  should  possess ; 
|br  however  familiar  one  may  be  with  the  Poems,  there  is  an  historical  interest  and  value  in  these 
additions  which  add  greatly  to  the  attractions  of  the  work.  To  the  *  Hours  of  Idleness,'  in  this  edi- 
tion, is  appended  the  article  from  the  Edinburgh  Review,  which  gave  rise  to  the  satire  of*  English 
Bards  and  Scotch  Reviewers,'  to  whicii  are  added  a  variety  of  amusing  notes.  In  short,  here  may 
be  found  his  fragments,  his  scraps,  his  controversies,  his  hitherto  inedited  remains,  which  will  well 
repay  perusal.  This  volume  Is  also  richly  illustrated  with  fine  steel  engravings ;  a  portrait  by  Philips, 
'Newstead  Abbey,*  by  T.  Cbeswick,  'The  Bride  of  Abydos,'  by  J.  W.  Wbiqbt,  'The  Corsair,'  by 
Btephenoff,  'Mazeppa'  and '  Hours  of  ldleneHa,'by  H.  Richteiu*  Hebrew  Melodiea,'  by  Beboman, 
'  FBAHCsaOA  of  Rimini,'  by  Dbcaisnb.  etc  It  is  a  beautiful  volume  for  a  New-Yeara'  preaent,  being 
prearated  in  rarioua  atylea  of  binding,  auited  to  the  season.  .  .  .  HEsaBa.  Bubobbs,  8tbinobb  and 
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Cotf PANT  have  issued,  in  a  amall  portable  volume,  *  Tkt  AmerUam  Angler*»  Owid*.*  It  < 
the  opiniona  and  practice  of  the  varloua  English  writers  on  Angling,  from  Waltok  down  to  the 
present  time,  with  such  additional  information  as  could  be  gathered  from  American  books  and  Ameri- 
can sportsmen.  The  work  is  written  in  plain  and  simple  language,  and  is  mainly  restricted  to  the 
description  of  fishes  most  generally  angled  for  in  the  United  Slates,  although  the  modes  of  angling 
adopted  in  all  countries  are  given  in  detail.  ...  *  The  Young  PtopU'*  Mirror,'  fk«m  the  preas  of 
our  friend  Edward  Walkkb,  a  quarto-sbeet  of  sixteen  pages,  well  edited  and  liberally  illustrated 
by  B.  J.  Lossixo,  is  a  monthly  periodir4il  which  will  come  to  be  welcomed,  »e  have  no  doubt,  by  many 
thousands  of  young  readers.  It  is  but  fifty  cents  a  year;  and  if  it  maintains  the  promise  of  its  ini- 
tial number,  it  is  *  bound  to  succeed.'  .  .  .  Wx  cannot  too  warmly  commend  *AppteUn»*  Librmrf 
Manual,*  a  closely-printed  volume  of  nearly  five  hundred  pages,  containing  a  *  Oatal^^  Raianm* 
pf  upward  of  twelve  thousand  of  the  most  importsnt  works  in  every  department  of  knowledge,  is 
pU  modern  languages.  It  is  in  two  *  Parts ;'  the  first  consisting  of  subjects,  alphabetically  arranged, 
with  the  exception  of  Mathematics,  Medicine,  and  Theology  ;  all  the  subjecU  of  these  divisions  being 
judiciously  collected  under  those  general  heads,  in  preference  to  scattering  them  through  the  body 
of  the  work ;  the  second  comprising  Select  Biography,  Classics,  Collected  Works,  and  an  Index  of 
Authors  whoso  names  appenr  in  the  ^rst  *  Part.'  This  work  must  prove  invaluable  to  the  student  and 
man  of  letters;  for  by  iu  aid  the  first  will  be  enabled  to  observe  the  extent  of  the  subject  of  his  in« 
quiry,  and  the  authors  most  worthy  his  notice,  while  the  second  will  be  enabled  greatlj  to  enlargefihe 
sphere  of  his  labors  by  translation.  .  .  .  Thxrk  are  spirited  sketches,  and  much  natural  and  for- 
cible limning  of  scenes  and  character,  in  a  recent  work  entitled  *Jlamanee.  or  tko  Oreat  mmd  FmcJ 
Etperimtmtt*  from  the  pen  of  a  new  Carolinian  novelist,  and  the  press  of  the  Haxpxbs.  The  writer 
has  humor,  a  good  imagination  and  a  picassnt  style ;  and  we  predict  will  yet  make  himself  honora- 
bly known  to  the  public.  .  .  .  'Old  ffime  in  New  BottUg*  is  the  capital  title  of  a  capital  book,  (a 
result  of  the  spare  hours  of  Adoubtu"  Kinsley  Gardnkb,  M.  D  ,  while  a  medicnl  student  in  Parish 
the  sheets  of  which  lie  before  us,  fVom  the  press  of  Messrs.  C.  8.  Francis  and  CoairANT.  The  vo- 
lume is  composed  of  a  collection  of  interesting  letters  from  Paris,  full  of  various  incident,  felicitously 
recorded,  which  appeared,  at  no  distant  intervals,  in  the  columns  of  that  well-conducted  journal,  the 
*I9twark-DaUf  Advortiotr:  Portions  of  these  letters  have  been  widely  copied  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  da> ;  their  life  and  freshness  making  them  moat  acceptable  reading.  Collected  entire  in  a  neatly- 
executed  volume,  they  cannot  fail  to  insure  a  wide  and  general  demand.  We  cordially  commend  tha 
book  to  public  fkvor.  ...  A  THOuairrrtrL,  instructive,  useAil  little  book,  is  that  entitled  'TkomgkU 
and  Maxms,mm$trating  Moral  and  R$ligiouB  SMhJetta,'  by  Rev.  H.  Hookbr,  PhiUdelpbia;  and  it 
will  be  prabe  enough,  in  the  eyes  of  our  readers,  to  know  that  it  is  by  the  author  of  *  The  uaes  of 
Adversity,' a  work  which  well  deserves  its  great  popuUirity.  .  .  .  We  have  from  the  teaming  Uar- 
PERXAN  press  an  elaborately-executed  quarto  work,  in  showy  ornamental  externals,  entitled  *Bamdoir 
Boioanf,  or  tke  Parlor  Book  0/ J*(oip<rs.'  It  comprises  the  hbtory,  description,  and  colored  engrav- 
ings of  twenty- four  exotic  flowers,  twenty-four  wild  flowers  of  America,  and  twelve  trees  with  fraiu; 
together  with  an  'Introduction  to  the  Science  of  Botany.*  The  work  is  edited  by  John  B.  Newvak, 
M.  D.,  and  is  illustrated  by  two  hundred  and  fifty  engravings,  by  Messrs.  Lewis  and  Brown.  From 
the  text  and  the  illustrations  of  this  handsome  volume,  the  reader  may  acquire  the  technical  terma 
of  all  the  botanical  organs,  and  a  knowledge  of  their  functions  and  classification;  and  thus  may 
easily  possess  the  double  advantage  of  oqjoying  the  beauties  that  please  others,  and  at  the  same 
time  look  through  these  mere  effects  and  trace  the  hidden  machinery  that  from  a  few  elements  works 
out  the  wondrous  variety  of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  .  .  .  Wx  are  well  pleased  to  see  that  there  is 
a  growing  taste  for  something  more  elevated  and  refined  than  the  publications  under  the  title  of 
Anmualt,  whiph  have  heretofore  constituted  the  chief  attraction  presented  by  our  publishers.  It  is 
gratifying  also  to  perceive  that  we  do  not  depend  upon  foreign  authors,  or  foreign  artists,  but  that 
we  have  reached  that  period  in  our  literature,  when  the  publisher  can  find  in  his  own  country  ss  bri|^t 
and  sterling  names  as  any  in  Europe,  whose  works  have  received  the  impress  of  time,  and  must  ever 
stand  as  household  monumenu  of  the  intellectual  growth  of  our  age  and  country.  We  have  bc«a 
delighted  with  the  many  illustrated  volumes  which  baye  appeared  in  England  in  past  yeara,  of  such 
poets  as  Campbell,  Rogers,  Moore  and  Scott,  on  which  the  genius  of  the  painter  and  eugravor 
have  be«n  lavishly  bestowed.  We  have  feared  it  wonld  be  long  before  such  attractive  and  expensive 
luxuries  should  enrich  our  own  valued  books;  but  in  the  publications  of  the  past  year  we  have  our 
own  illustrated  ediiioits  of  Lonofellow  and  Brtant,  and  now  in  the  raperb  volume  of  HALLXCK*a 
Poems.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  first  edition  of  this  admirable  book  is  already  exhausted 
Who  shall  now  say  that  really  attractive  books  are  not  appreciated  1  There  is  a  value  in  th  a  vo- 
lume independent  of  its  poetry,  which  needs  no  praise  of  oura.  •  .  .  MBa8Ba.ApPUBTOKA]fDCOM- 
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PAHT  h«Te  io  pr««  a  nunibor  of  Talnable  works  which  will  •bortlj  be  publiihed.  Amoof  thain  an ; 
*Tkg  RevolmHom^rf  Services  amd  Civil  Life  of  Getural  WUliMm  AOt.'  from  1T75  to  1805;  prepared 
from  hi«  mauuieripU  by  bi«  daughter,  Mrs.  Mabia  Campbcx.!.  ;  with  the  *  History  of  the  Campaigo 
of  1813,  and  surreuder  of  the  port  of  Detroit,  by  Jambs  Fabbman  Clabkb;  *Tke  HiMtory  of  tkt 
Ifortkmeu,'  by  the  Hoo.  Hbnrv  Whxaton,  LL.  D.,  a  new  and  enlarged  editioa  entirely  re-written  | 
*Hi$taty  of  tke  Florida  Wor^  its  origin,  progress  and  concluston ;  by  Johsi  T.  Spragub,  Brevet  Cap- 
tain of  the  Ei|(hth  Regiment  United  8tatea*  Infantry ;  tog»  ther  with  Ollbnoorf's  Spanish  Grammar, 
and  Professor  Adleii*s  Garman  and  l^nglish  Dictionary.  The  same  honse  will  have  ready  in  a  few  days 
two  beautifully*illuminated  Jurenile  books,  entitled  'Wordoof  Wiodom*  and  the  *  Creed,'  They  have 
also  the  market  for  ihe  English  Annuals;  *  The  Keepsake'  and  '  The  Book  of  Beauty,'  continued 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  Hkatu.  .  .  .  Thcxb  are  certainly  many  very  remsrkable  monitory 
facts  put  forth  in  a  well-printed  little  book,  (readable  at  ■  single  sitting)  from  the  enterprising  house 
of  LowAao  Walkkb  and  Sosis,  Fulton-street,  entitled  'TAe  FoU  of  I^/UlelUf  or  the  Dealmge  of 
Provtdemee  with  Modem  Ji^eU.*  A  history  of  distinguished  infidels,  well  known  in  the  city  snd  sute 
of  New- York,  is  fallowed  by  a  brief  historical  account  of  the  special  judgments  visited  upon  the 
early  opposers  of  Christianity  elsewhere.  The  sule  of  the  book,  we  understand,  has  been  very  ex- 
tensive. •  .  .  Lounging  for  an  hour  in  Chapman's  studio  last  week,  we  had  an  opportunity  to 
look  over  some  of  the  sheets  of-ttie  second  number  of  this  artists'  beautiful  *  Drowimg-Book,*  in 
course  of  publication  by  J.  S.  RBorifcl.O;  the  first  number  of  which  was  issued  in  May  last.  The 
second  number  now  nearly  ready,  will  turprise  even  those  who  hsve  taken  the  first.  The  most  elabo- 
rate and  exquisitely-engraved  illustrations  embellish  and  illustrate  this  number.  One  engraving,  a 
largo  and  carefully-drawn  head  of  Washington,  from  SruAar's  picture,  has  been  prepared  for  tbia 
number  at  an  expense  of  t>ome  two  hundred  and  fifty  doilttrs.  An  impression  from  this  plate  alone 
ought  to  be  worth  the  price  of  the  whole  number.  We  trust  Mr.  Chapman's  labors  will  be  appre- 
ciated as  they  ought  to  be  by  every  parent  who  has  a  child  to  educate.  .  .  .  Wx  have  received  and 
read  with  great  interest,  a  Repurt,  supplementary  to  a  '  Report  on  the  Ssnitary  Condition  of  the  La- 
boring Population  of  Great-Britain,'  coiitdining  the  'ReenlU  of  «  Special  laquirf  into  tke  Practice 
of  Jmterments  in  Tome,*  made  at  the  request  of  Hbb  Majesty's  Principal  Secretary  of  Sute  for 
the  Home- Department,  by  Edwin  Chadwick,  K^q.,  barrister  at  Isw.  London.  This  volume,  which 
was  presented  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament  by  command  of  Hex  Majesty,  has  received  tlie  highest 
encomiums  of  the  London  preM,  and  richly  does  it  deserve  (hem.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  the  work 
re-prinled  in  this  country  ;  or  at  least  such  portions  of  it  as  might  serve  to  impress  upon  the  authori- 
ties of  our  larger  cities  the  great  danger  which  must  arise  frpm  over-crowding  metropolitan  grave- 
yards. Mr.  Craowicx's  abundant  fMCls  are  admirably  arranged,  and  the  deductions  from  them  sn»- 
tained  by  irrefragable  argument.  The  London  THmee  not  long  since  stated,  that  for  sixteen  year* 
Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  bad  been  the  life  and  soul  of  the  'Poor  Law  Commission;'  '  contributing  to 
it  nearly  all  the  information  and  Intelligence  it  ever  displayed,  and  imparting  to  ite  reports  all  the 
method,  genius  and  spirit'  which  so  eminently  characterized  them,  in  comparison  with  such  docu- 
menu  generally.  The  Tiau*  added,  that  Mr.  Chadwicx's  long  and  valuable  services  should  be  re- 
warded by  a  transfer  to  another  and  higher  sphere :  '  That  gentleman's  is  made  for  belter  things  than 
dry-nursing  a  Poor-Law  Commission.  We  want  something  equivalent  to  a  Ministerof  Health;  and 
were  the  ofllce  once  made,  Mr.  Chadwick  would  be  elected  to  it  by  popular  acclamation.'  High  praise, 
and  richly  deserved.  .  .  .  Among  the  publications  of  the  Bbothaxs  Habpkr  which  will  be  cor- 
dially welcomed,  is  the  revised  edition  of  Webeter'e  Octavo  Dic^ionarf.  The  volume  contains  some 
fourteen  hundred  pages,  and  exhibiu  the  origin,  orthography,  pronunciation  and  definition  of  words, 
etc  It  is  thoroughly  revised  and  much  enlarged  by  Proteasur  Uqcdxich,  of  Yale  Collage,  assisted 
by  a  number  of  gentlemen  distinguished  for  their  high  attainments  in  the  various  departmente  of 
learning.  It  is  an  invalmahle  work.  The  same  publishers  have  recently  issued,  a  *X<i/s  of  Henry  tke 
Fourth*  by  the  novelist  James  ;  Mackemie'e  MiseeUaneou*  fTorke ;  and  a  charming  illostrated  little 
volume, '7%s  Bofe  Jaliiaui-AooV  by  Thomas  Miller,  the  English  basket-maker.  ...  It  must 
be  a  sufficient  fact  for  his  publishers,  and  a  pleasant  evidence  to  the  author  of  his  acceptance  with 
the  public,  thai  a  fourth  edition  of  JCsierseii's  Eeeofo  has  just  appeared  fh>m  the  press  of  Messrs. 
Jambs  Munrox  and  Company.  This  species  of  argweuntnm  ad  crutnenam  is  not  to  be  lightly  set 
aside,  even  by  the  most  trenchant  critic.  .  .  .  Ansted'e  *  Picturesque  Sketches  of  Creation,*  from 
the  well-known  house  of  Lea  and  Blanchakd,  Philadelphia,  is  a  vary  valuable  work,  which  sete 
forth  in  a  simple  form  the  chief  results,  hitherto,  of  geological  investigation,  and  communicates  to 
the  reaHcr  definite  ideas  concerning  the  ancient  history  of  the  earth  and  its  inhabitants.  The  nume- 
rous illustrations  of  the  text  add  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  reader.  .  .  .  *A  Budget  of  Let* 
terst*  conveys  the  title,  and  in  some  sort  the  quality,  of  a  volume  of  records  of  European  travel,  re- 
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cently  iaaued  from  the  preu  of  MewnL  WilliaM  D.  Ticknoii  and  CoMPAKr,  Boctoo.  We  caoaot 
•flrm  that  the  writer  baa  added  a  ^reat  deal  to  the  ttona  of  iDformation  to  be  dorired  from  the  thov- 
iand-and-oae  books  by  previous  American  travellers ;  yet  the  epistolary  style  at  Ibeae  sketches  is 
natural  and  pleasing,  and  the  work* may  find  many  once-read ers.  .  .  .  *LandretlC9  Rwral  Regia- 
tevt  a$id  Mfiumae  Jbr  1848,'  published  by  Mf  sars.  Lca  and  Blancrabd,  Philadelphia,  Meems  to  ns 
a  work  wall  calculated  to  advance  the  interests  of  agriculture,  and  contribute  to  the  enjoyments  of 
rural  life.  An  edition  of  fAtrl««ii  tkoutand  baa  already  been  exhausted ;  and  arrangements  have 
now  been  made  which  will  secure  a  copy  to  t\ery  ikrmer  in  the  land  who  may  desire  onoti  •  .  ,  Wa 
ought  before  to  have  mentioned  the  regular  receipt  of  'LitteWt  Lhring  Agz*  a  ralnable  compen< 
dium  of  choice  foreign  literature, from  the  enterprising  house  of  Bbsfobo  anb  CotfPABrr,  comer  of 
Vesey-streft  and  the  Astor-HousR.  From  the  samtf'  publishers,  who  receive  at  the  earliest  moment 
all  the  late%  French  and  English  periodicals  and  newspapers,  pictorial  or  otherwise,  we  derive  the 
numbers  of  a  very  neat  and  entertaining  little  series,  called  *TAe  FlafmaU.,  «  PUomoM  Compmmi»» 
for  Spare  Homra ;'  and  the  well-printed  original  i»8oe,  (through  Messrs  Goctld,  KBfiOAi.x.  and  Lin- 
coln, of  Boeton,)  of  Ohumhen'  MiteeUaiqf  of  VttfoX  toid  JEMterUtmnf^  Kntndedgt ;'  a  series  too 
popular  abroad,  and  now  too  well  known  in  America,  to  require  farther  notice  than  an  announce- 
Bent.  •  •  •  Wb  have  heretofore  expressed  ourselves  warmly  in  favor  of  Fatfciiuire'*  S|r«tc«i^/»- 
Urntaional  LiUrary  Exekmaget^  the  details  of,  and  donations  under  which,  have  found  their  way 
into  so  many  American  journals.  To  those  readers  who  may  not  be  faroiliarwith  Mr.  VATTBMABB'a 
excellent  plan,  a  pamphlet  lying  before  us,  from  the  pre»s  of  5Ir.  Wii.x,iAaf  T.  Johnson,  State- 
printer,  Augusta,  Maine,  containing  the  '  Report  and  Resolves'  of  the  legislature  of  that  State  upon 
this  subject,  will  supply  an  important  desideratum.  •  •  ■  Few  medical  students  or  practitioners  can 
read  the  Diteamrte*  of  Profenor  Wart  on  Medical  Education  and  the  Utdieal  Profeotion^  without 
deriving  from  them  valuiible  and  iostructive  lessons.  The  university  of  Cambridge  has  in  Dr.  Waxjb 
a  gentleman  who  is  evidently  fully  sensible  of  the  gre  it  importance  and  dignity  of  the  high  office 
upon  which  he  himself  confers  so  much  honor.  •  •  •  Messrs.  Grselev  and  McElrath,  Tribune- 
Buildings,  have  published,  in  a  very  neat  form,  a  second  edition  of  *  Ewbank't  fftMtorieal  Account 
of  HifdranUe  and  otker  Machine*  for  Raiting  Water*  with  ob«ervations  on  various  subjects  con- 
nect^ with  the  mechanic  arts;  including  the  progiOMstve  developement  of  the  steam-engine,  in  all 
and  aYtry  of  its  accessories;  the  whole  revised  and  in.proved,  with  numerous  illustrative  engrar- 
ings.  •  •  •  *Ckrt»t*o  Meuenger,  or  the  Miaaionary  Memorial*  is  the  name  given  to  a  handsomely- 
appointed  volume  fW>m  the  press  of  our  friend  Mr.  Edwabd  Walkkb,  Fulton-street  Its  objecta, 
which  are  well  supported  by  the  contribuiiuns  of  very  many  capable  .\merican  male  and  female 
writers,  are  to  invoke  greater  attention  to  niisi>ions,  and  to  incite  those  engaged  in  them  to  renewed 
energy  and  devotion.  Articles  of  a  lighter  character,  but  of  collateral  interest,  pleasantly  diversify 
the  contents  of  the  volume.  A  fine  cumpoitltion,  printed  in  oil-colors,  faces  the  title-page,  and  the 
book  is  otherwiae  prettily  illustrated  by  fine  wood-engravings  printed  in  tinu.  •  •  •  *Jrtift-Lifi* 
ia  the  title  of  a  well-printed  volume,  recently  pnbli»hod  by  the  enterprising  Messrs.  Appleton  and 
CoMPANT,  /Vom  the  pen  of  Mr.  II.  T.  Tuckerman.  We  are  left  but  time  and  space  to  say  *  at  this 
present'  that  the  volume  contains  sketches,  some  original  and  others  compiled,  of  twenty-three 
American  painters.  It  is  by  no  meuns  complete;  ami  among  the  omissions  we  remark  the  namea 
(or  their  absence  rather)  of  Paob  and  Elliott.  The  sketchojt  however  were  originally  furnished 
to  a  Magazine,  and  it  is  possible  thut  the  author  intends  to  continue  them.  *  •  •  We  have  received 
from  Messrs.  Firth,  Hall  and  Pond,  Broadway  and  Franklin-Square,  a  beautiful  and  happily- 
conceived  work,  entitled  '  A  Bouquet  of  Melody,  and  Musical  Annual,'  adorned  with  ten  admirably- 
executed  lithographs.  The  frontispiece  is  a  finely-engraved  portrait  of  that  enchanting  emneo- 
trictt  JxNNT  LiND.  It  contains  also  four  female  repreiteotativcs  of  the  Seasons—  Spring,  Summer, 
Autumn  and  Winter —  in  the  first  style  of  lithographic  excellence ;  a  drawing  of  *  The  Dying  Emi- 
grant's Prayer,'  a  portrait  of  Miss  Janr  A.'iDaEwa,  and  other  pictorial  designs,  together  with  a 
phoice  collection  of  Songs,  Waltzes,  Quick-steps,  Quadrilles  and  Polkas,  by  celebrated  resident 
foreign  and  American  compoaera,  never  before  published.  This  work  will  be  issued  at  a  price 
within  the  means  of  all  amateurs  in  the  United  States.  A  large  sale  may  be  confidently  predictdd 
for  this  truly  admirable  book.  •  •  •  Ws  are  favored  by  Messrs.  BAnTLETT  and  Welfobd  with  a 
thick  pamphlet-vulumo,  containing  *  Obtervations  on  the  Aboriginal  Monuments  of  the  Mississippi 
ValUf*  It  is  from  the  capable  pen  of  Mr.  E.  G.  Squieb,  and  is  taken  from  the  second  volume  of  the 
'  Transdctions  of  the  American  Ethuolojiica]  Society.'  It  is  liberally  illustrated,  and  describes  the 
character  of  the  ancient  earth-works,  and  the  htructuro,  contents  and  purposes  of  the  mounds,  with 
notices  of  the  minor  remains  of  ancient  art.    We  regret  that  it  reaches  us  at  so  late  an  hour. 


*  Wx  re««rd  it  ••  the  very  bwi  work  of  its  kind  tn  the  Union.*  —  SL  Alkmu  (Ft)  Jmriui, 

*  Tbx  KKXCKBJttoacn  wm  rwelTod  with  UDfUHng  punetunUtjF  oa  tbo  flvit  of  tho  monthrwUph 
liowever  is  the  leut  morit  of  this  agro^ble  mitcallany :  for  its  oontonti  ftro  u  iaTvUbly  sooH  t« 
iU  .ppearMice  i.  pu^i^V^^7;:^|^lPvi-^m  B«y#.  ifMfjtW?''*^*  '••»*V  P««. 

'  Ths  last  Knickkkbockxb  ia  exceedingly  good.  There  are  no  1^  than  twenty-fbnr  origioal  ar^ 
tielei,  and  all  of  the  right  iort ;  some  of  them,  worthy  of  BLAcmrooD'a  palmiest  days.  The  EdiUfi*9 
Taftfo^U  in  Mr.  C&aue'b  happkHtWat  ^ied  and  racy  in  a  redtofklbto  dl^rree.' 

*  Trat  KNicnauuKl^UWMlonis  to  increase  in  attractioi)  jm  it  advances  in  9ge« ',  li  exhibit  a^iosthly 
▼ariety  of  contributions  unsarpaased  in^iuinber  or  #bility.'  •^  AottoNaZ  InUUigemur,  | 

^.  *  Tkk  K^fiCVKAiBOClPSS  •«  -One  of  ,llMi,iiiQ«t  valuabia  iUgteines  of  the  da^*  ssul  o«tolrJps'«U  c^m- 
petitioA  in  the  higher  iwtalha  flf  UtDfatuvfK' ^  ^{fr«fiy  j|*#M.' 

'rWs  have  here  an-nid  and  giinwal  favorite ;  ottii'  arnonf  the  pioneers  of  th«  Amerfcui  periodical 
preai  ;tb«  venerable  KNioK«BBt)CirtB«.  The  •  EniT^dR'i  Table*  is  always  the  mont  Btt^rtivi'portion 
of  *OidKkioii.*8*  nontbl3ll>tH  of  Afo^le  us  at  least;  aad  in  the  preseiff  miihber  ^iMiva  foaud 
it — :>m6r«sol'— /rewFerl(*t7As.aiu(7^^nM«.' 

Prbsidbmt  liyBBerTj-ov  Habvabo  Collb«x,  latb  MinisTKB  TO  ^nclabiv^/'^Ip^^"*  ***5 
KtacxKBpocBBB  with  high  f  ratiacatiou., .  U  aeaiQS.to.meof  an  order  of  merit  q«uK|, above  the 
aterage  of  the  periodicals  or  thU' ctstf,  Zn^lish  or  Aii^ricnn.' 

Hon.  J.  K.  pAtJi.Divo,  LATE  SECRETARY  Of  THE  Maw.*-' *  Thfl  maimer  in  whJchl  tfa^  KkicBBB- 
BOCXXR  is  conducted,  and  the  great  merit  of  its.contribntors,  placail  in  the  higkeatrabfc  bf  p«ri<>dical8.' 

Fttoiv  LoNorsLLow,  Casibmoob  UrrrvBBsrrt.'-^  *  ¥he  KNrcKXBBociLBB  stands  iiikh  in  (lUs  quar- 
ter.   It  ix  saperior  IB  meet  of  kheEngMsii  tnagazift'^^y  atid%6^1  deserve*  its  large  list  of  s'n%£cri)ber8,' 

Hon.  Robbry  M.  ChautqW,  Oeobo/a.— The  RNicx;fBBO0BXB  is  a, work  wi|ich  i^qairea  no  puff- 
ing ;  and  I  shall  aiya^a  t«^  t^t  I  afo  codferffng,B,|i^vo^  on  tbose  to  whom  }  recommend  '\%. 

Mb8.  L.  H.  SioouRNwr.-^*  t  have  long  regarded  the  KNtcxXBBocxBB  as  the  best  periodical  in 
^f riea,  and  it  really  seems  second  (o  Bpny  abroad.^ 

Tri  Lonxk>n  'Timbb/^  'ThB  London  *  TVmev'  'bomaiends  the  KmciotRBecKBit  in'  cordial 
terma,  and  speaks  of  sevoral  artidiis  Vrota  which  it  had  kelected  liberal  «xtracto  fbr,  subsequent  pub- 
UeitttoB.* -- XoNDOR  Cor.  N.  *  tSv'.  Stab.' 

T^fx  London  Escaminxb. — *l*his  very  eievor  Magazine  is  the  pleasantest  |>eriodicaI  in  tlie  U'nited 
States.  Its  article^  w^ich  are  numerous  and  short,  various  an4  interesting,  -Bro  ^ell  worthy  of  imita- 
tion by  014^  Magazines  on^this  sidc^  of  the  AtlAntic' 

London  '  MoRNtKO  Chroniclr.  — '  Judging.^^j^^pn  \^  numbers  before  us,. we  are  iucliu^d  to  ebn- 
sider  this  the  best  of  allthe  American  literary  p^io^itfBVk  Its  contents  are  highly  tattefeiling,  in* 
,,a^«ctive-.Bnd  amusing.* 

Thb  London  Litxrart  Gazxttb.— 'The  taste  axd  tatont  which  tbe KnickbBBocicxb  displays 
are  highly  creditable'  to  American  writers,  and  very  agreeable  for  English  readers.' 

£it>NI>ON  Mbtrovox.it *ii^  MoNT^LT  Ai)34|BiNX.  —  'We  have  reAd' teVeral  num)}<|rs^f  ibis  tal* 
med  p«itdodieal,  and  rejoiced  in  them.  'TVey  woulc^'td  cre<Qttoany  comitiy,ortod[by  sii^Af  civili- 
sation  to  which  humanity  has  yet  arrived.'  '^-  ••/'.• 

London  '  AtABNauM.^— From  a  very  clever  Monthly  MagBBteak  '^TAwJCaicftertecftcr'  of  New- 
Yockr!im«lopyihflLibU9w.ingspiriit«ikAQty/ete.  .        t     .  ' 

SiB  Edw4bo  BuLFXBJUxTTpcr.  — '  The  KNicxXhBQCKEf  is  the  best  American  perjd^cfl  I  have 
yet  seen. '  \  take  pfeatsuA  In  enciosin^  yon  an  article  whtcti'#ak'iienhed'ezi)reiwly  for  your  work.' 

-  '^'CHARtX^  D1CXXN8,  E8<2>-rI  re,fd  the  Kkickxbbocbbb  witk^Feny  in«al  pleaaure:  it  is  indeed  a 
Thoist '  varloUft  and  entertaining  periodical.  It  afforda  me  pleitfure  tocontributi^  tothepagesof  a 
work  which  numbers  among  its  regular  correspondent*  tw^  writers  as  Mr.  Isttjld.'    '     '  ' ' 

Rxv.  Dr^  Dick, 
Knick%:V  * 
&fi«,« 
tastes 

Caft.  F.  MarbVai* .'^-^ '  You  make  an  e;^ecjlent  Magazine  —  spiritftdv  VBrioua,  and  original.  I  hcpo 
toy  *JlfMikimtH  will  reflect  no  <IiMred|t  Bpj^  the  go^^^^npfuiy  in  which  it  will  <|qfljUse|f.*.  ' 

tATaRikft—^^P®'  aonum  Ih'bdtsiree.  New  8u1>scribera  who  will  pay  9^^  in  ad- 
vance shall  b^.  Q^ti^l^d  to  the  four  past  vohimes  (1844  aii[A184S)  gratis.  All  remit- 
tance^ must  be  made  to  ' ,  -, 

.  .u;  JOHN  AtLEN,  PWjliaher. 

This  following  D^FM>ns  are  aathorizod  to  reeeiivey'  subsenbers  and  coHi^ct  suBscr^ 
tions  9n  account  or  Ine,  Kn'icks^ apcxEii  Magazine. 
,    .  JVfeAiNiLt  M.  iiXwisiaiDttr  TfaWliog  A^nt,  fo^  Alabama  and  Tenpossae., 

Mr.  Israbl  ^.^J^mjbs,  for  the  Southern.  #iud  ftouth^westem  JStlitOT,  asili^fed  by 
Jaub«^1^  Whipple,  William  H.  W»i.d,^0.<«:aP;  Stem,  Joh^  B.  ^klVB.  B. 
'HuBasY,  T.  9.  Waterman,  Reuben' A.  Henry  ^d  fj^m  Qi»MMs. 

Mr.  C.  W.  JutMOi  for  the  Western  States^  hmH  apcl .  .WifcpoiUb 
Rfit««^tTH,  J.  T,  Pw^  £..  jKr.JMMNiNMi  tTAlSUiLDifER  Smith,  i 
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This  book  should  be  returned  to 
the  Library  on  or  before  the  last  date 
stamped  below. 

A  fine  of  five  cents  a  day  is  incurred 
by  retaining  it  beyond  the  specified  time. 

Please  return  promptly. 
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